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PREFACE 


TO THE 

SECOND VOLUME. 


The difficulties which were to be surmounted in the commencement of 
the Asiatic Journal, or at least the deficiencies which were irreme- 
diable in that state of its progress, have been gradually conquered ; and 
though much remains to be accomplished, in order to fill up the outline 
conceived for its permanent conduct, yet the Editor has the satisfaction 
to think that this Second Volume is not without some marks of improve- 
ment, and some promise of a further advance. 

The contents of this publication naturally divide themselves into 
four principal branches ; first, complete and regular information of all Oc- 
currences within the several Presidencies in India ; secondly, a similar re- 
cord ot all Occurrences at Home, connected with Indian interests and af- 
fairs ; thirdly, a Critical Register and Analysis of New Publications on 
subjects of Indian Literature, History, and Public Economy ; and fourth- 
ly, a General Miscellany of Indian and Asiatic Learning and Science, 
Arts, Trade, Navigation, and other multifarious objects of useful or liberal 
inquiry. 

It was obvious that of the four departments into which we thus sup- 
pose the Asiatic Journal divided, the materials of the second department 
only were at complete command on this side of that hemisphere to which 
both India and England belong. In this division are included our Reports 
of Debates at the East India House, and Proceedings at the Company's 
Seminaries of Education ; a variety of Commercial and Shipping Intelli- 
gence, forming features peculiar to, and of prominent value in our work. For 
whatever relates, in the mean time, to passing occurrence^ in India, to la- 
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dian and Asiatic literature, it was necessary to submit to some lapse of time, 
as well for the establishment of regular channels of Indian Correspondence, 
as for giving solidity to our claims on the leisure of ingenious and wi ll- 
informed Contributors at Home. Under each of these view the twelve- 
month which has now passed has removed obstacles and continued our 
strength; and our future labours, while they will be comparatively light 
to ourselves, will also, it is confidently hoped, give Increased satisfac- 
tion to our readers. 

Among the miscellaneous articles contained in the pages that follow, 
and to some of which (after the manner of our preface to the former v olume) 
we shall take upon us to invite more particular attention, arc to be 
reckoned the Account of Dr. Horsfield’s Experiments on the Poisons of 
the Bohun Opas or Antiar, and the plant Tshettic. of Java (continued 
from the first volume) ; Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie's elaborate descrip- 
tion of the Edifices and Sculptures at Brambana, followed by his learned 
and ingenious conjectures on their origin ; the Fragments of the Beital 
Pachisi, distinguished by Oriental fancy, and abundant in traits of Indian 
manners ; and the Letters on a Universal Language and Character, illus- 
trated by an engraved diagram. To these may be added, the communi- 
cations of several very valuable correspondents, on the Geography, Natu- 
ral History, and Inhabitants of India, and the cause of the Christian 
Missions in that country ; and, not the least, a Treatise on the Theology 
of the Hindoos, entitled, a Brahmin’s Preface to an Abridgment of the 
Vedant. 

Of articles which belong to the Civil and. Military History of the day in 
India, are may mention, the particulars oftm Expedition against the Pirates 
in the Gulf of Persia, performed in 1809, and of the recent ones against 
those of Cutch and of Okamundel, together with copious particulars and 
documents belonging to the field-operations in the territories of the 
Ghoorkahs. 
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OK I G INAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To theJEdilor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sis, — I was infinitely amused 
by an article which appeared in 
your last number, entituled, “ The 
Contrast, or Opinions on India 
and was the more struck with it, 
as it forcibly reminded me of a like 
discussion which passed in my heat- 
ing, some time back, at a friend's 
house (an old <lui Hid), at the 
other end of the town. Having 
a perfect recollection of the heads 
of that conversation, I have endea- 
voured to recall to ray memory, 
as near as possible, its general 
substance. 

Major-General Cayenne has pas- 
sed his rive-and-twt nty years, and 
somewhat more, in India; and has 
amassed just enough fortune to be 
pu/./.h d to know what to do with 
it. After two years’ deliberal.on, 
he resolved to save; and according- 
ly gave out, he had grown poor, 
and walked into the city every day. 

Having successfully set to sleep 
the once fervent anticipations of 
his affectionate brothers and sis- 
ters (for the Genera] was a widow- 
er, and had never mustered any 
immediate heirs), he found himself 
hardly pressed by his youngest 
sister but three, and her three 
daughters (now on the point of 
coming out), as to the eligibility 
of a matrimonial excursion over 
the Atlantic ; and it was on this 
occasion, that I was present at the 
following discussion, which passed 
at the General’s breakfast-table. 

Present, the General, Mrs , and 

mysel f. 

Asiatic Jou.rn.So. VII. 


Mrs. — . Good morning 1 , bro- 
ther ; you look but so-so to-dav. 

The Gen. My looks, sister, are 
the consequences of a toilsome re- 
sidence in India, and are incurable. 
Pray, did you ever know any one 
return from India, either looking 
well, or being well? 

Mrs. — There are different 
opinions on that score, brother. 
India is generally reckoned a fine 
country, and were I as young as 
my Evelina or Indiana, I would 
riot hesitate on taking a voyage. 

The Gen. Half a century’s ex- 
perience has not been lost upon 
me, although my opinion seems to 
have but little weight with you. I 
solemnly declare I would not send 
my dog to India; and, as to a fe- 
male’s going, it is indelicate, mon- 
strous, and vulgar. 

Mrs. — . Vulgar! nay, brother, 
every one remarks the elegant 
manners of females who have mar- 
ried in India. 

The Gen. Psha 1 the practice 
is on a par with S'mithfield bar- 
gains, and the manners of English 
females in India would disgrace a 
French corps-de-ballet. When 
young women go out to India, it 
is with no other notion than get- 
ting married ; the reserve, so amia- 
ble in the sex, is openly thrown 
aside ; every look, gesture, and 
act, has written upon it, to be mar- 
ried, or, more properly speaking, 
to be sold. This is understood, from 
the captain to the lowest -rated 
man on the voyage, as well as to 
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the old civilian, and the dissipated 
occupant of Writer’s Buildings, 
who crowd the strand to catch the 
tirst news from England, and the 
first glimpse of her who is to put 
heself to public exhibition for one 
month, and be married the next. 

Mrs. — . Hem ! 

The Gen. If you have given 
your daughters the romantic 
names of Evelina, Indiana, and 
Angelica, with any idea of show- 
ing otf for husbands in India, I 
am sorry for it; it shall never have 
mv sanction. 

Mrs. — . Always talking in this 
sweeping style, brother ! is there 
no medium ? Is it a sin for pa- 
rents to send for children, or bro- 
thers for sisters ? Does every lady 
who goes out to India, answer the 
description you give? 

The Gen. I hope not ; but it is 
generally true. Who can you 
send my nieces to ? They have 
neither fathers nor brothers in In- 
dia. 

Mrs. — . Oh brother ! do you 
forget your intimate friend, Mr. 
— , the rich collector of — pore, 
who, Col. D. says, is the wealthiest 
man at the presidency ; and there 
is Col. and Mrs. A. and Col. C., 
who sent you a pipe of Madeira, 
and my girls their black shawls, and 
who always said he was eternally 
obliged to you, and wrote me such 
an elegant letter, with the pearls, 
— concluding with, “ What shall I 
send more ?” 

The Gen. Those kind friends, 
my dear, have forgotten me. I can 
serve them no longer ; therefore, 
take you care of your pearls, and 
your girls of their shawls, and teach 
them to be content with good plain 
husbands at home. 

Mrs. — . This may be good 
theory, brother, but your nieces 
have neithc r fortunes, nor, as you 
say, expectations ; and the Qui 
Huig, as you call them, at home, 
fight wondrous shy of poor girls. 
Really, brother, with your connec- 
tions, I think you might consent to 


let one out of the three, take her 
chance. 1 must confess I never see 
a splendid party, but my heart 
aches for mv poor girl-, who de- 
clare, that though tiler ur. knout, 
by their black shawl-. thc\ ulu.it » 
wear them, becau--, poor Indiana 
says, “it looks elegant me.' 

I must confess, I think 1 should 
only be acting a good mother's 
part in seeing them well settled in 
India. I often think of the ad- 
mirable panegyric of your friend, 
Mrs. — , “ India ha- been the 
brightest boon that ever Prori- 
dence dispensed, to reined v the 
inequalities of fortune. Out 
large united familv, where a r oung 
female maybe well matched, with- 
out beauty or fortune, w here ail 
prudish searching into character 
is waived, with a generosity truly 
iinh/r mid touching ; she i-. from 
the moment of her landing, receiv - 
ed as one of them, and after taking 
her turn in enlivening the elegant 
community of the settlement, she 
returns with her better half to 
their native soil, full of all that 
can make fashionable life comme U 
font, and this cloudy country a- 
greeable; while her magnificent 
hospitality excite- a-tom-liment, 
even .it Carlton House, and the 
elegant simplicity of her pagods 
Chinoises laughs in irresistible de- 
fiance at the musty mansions of 
antiquated nobility. And their 
parties — ” 

The Gen. In mercy to my nerves, 
sister, cease this outrageous fara- 
go. Maria Graham was all truth 
to this — I will never consent to my 
nieces going to an overstocked 
market, like Alderney cows to 
Smithfield. £Here t h e G ener al 
began to be warm.]] Shall it be 
said, that the niece of Old Cayenne, 
who put by near a lack of rupees 

per annum QHere the General 

coughed as if the tail of his red- 
herring had got down his throat, 
and I really thought it was so ; but 
his sister was much more keen- 
sighted, and, notwithstanding the 
General’s groans about those times 
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being past, and stammering about 
alteration of circumstances, site 
appeared to conceive no small 
hopes that he had motives more of 
policy than necessity for giving out 
that he was poor; and seemed 
as little inclined as the General to 
pursue the subject, and another 
red-herring coming in, the Gene- 
ral took the opportunity of giving 
an entire change to the conversa- 
tion-3 

I sat all this time, Mr. Editor, 
sipping my tea, as mum-chance as 
a poor cross-armed conlcy; for 1 
could not. for politeness’ sake, op- 
pose the General's sister, although 
I was inclined to see a good deal 


of reason in a areal part of what 
he said : on the other hand, too, I 
could not take her side, for the 
special reason, that I am a poor 
Mit/, and the General makes it a 
principle tuner to he contradicted, 
w [licit it is well for me to attend to, 
as he has a great deal of interest 
in Leadenhall-strect. 

If you think this matter not 
unworthy of a place in your 
work, it is much at your service. 
I am, sir, &c. &-c. 

Mills Asiaticus. 

Baker Street, 

Portman Square, 

June, 1816. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Si it, — A very erroneous opinion 
is generally prevalent in this coun- 
try, that the higher orders of na- 
tives in British India are averse to 
the introduction of Christianity ; 
which is so very far from being 
the case, that previous to the dis- 
covery of the passage to the East 
by the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Christian clergy of the Nestorian 
persuasion were considered of a 
class little inferior to the Nairs, 
or nobility of Malabar; and the 
Syrian Christians informed that 
highly respectable character, the 
late Dr. Claudius Buchanan, that 
during the many political revolu- 
tions which had taken place in 
Travancore, the Hindu princes 
never touched their liberty of con- 
science, and that their religion was 
always respected. 

The fostering protection yielded 
by the Rajah of Tanjore to the 
virtuous missionary Swartz, not 
only enabled this good man to 
make the Christian character res- 
pected by all ranks, but greatly 
facilitated the object that pious, 
benevolent, and highly exemplary 
apostle had ever in view, viz. the 
introduction of civilization, and 
subsequently of the Christian faith, 


among a prodigious number of 
thieves and outcasts, who. previ- 
ously to bis zealous endeavours, 
were equally devoid of every idea 
of religion, as of every moral 
principle. 

The complete success which at- 
tended the unceasing labours of 
that ever-to-be-remembered pastor, 
ought to serve as a stimulus to the 
exertions of other missionaries 
engaged in similar pious under- 
takings ; but it should be always 
kept in recollection, that many 
years of the greatest attention and 
the most unwearied application to 
the language and peculiar customs 
of the natives are indispensibly re- 
quisite to enable a missionary, like 
the good Swartz, to lead those into 
the way of truth, who are at present 
the most ignorant, abject, and des- 
pised of the human race. 

It is natural to the mind of man 
to be desirous of attaining some 
little advancement in the class of 
what may be considered a superior 
rank of life ; and if this can be done 
by an introduction of the habits ot 
industry, virtue, and good order, 
where these blessings are at pre- 
sent scarcely either known or prac- 
tised, even the haughty Mussul- 
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man anil self-sufficient Brahmin 
mav, in the course of time, be in- 
duced to investigate, approve, and 
ultimately sanction, the blessed 
tidings of the Gospel, which, ex- 
cept from mercenary motives, they 
certainly have hitherto spurned. 

No better proof can be adduced 
of the good effects attendant on 
civilization than the very just cha- 
racter inscribed on a monument to 
the memory of Mr. Cleveland — 

“ Who, without bloodshed, or 
the terrors of authority, employ - 
ed only the means of concili.,- 
“• tion, confidence, and benevo- 
*■ lence, attempted, and accom- 
plished the entire subjection of 
“ the lawless and savage inhabi- 
*• tants of the Jungleterry of Ra- 
*• jamahal, who had long infested 
“ the neighbouring lands by their 
predatory incursions ; inspired 
them with a taste for the arts of 
civilized life, and attached them 
“ to the British government, by a 
*• conquest over their minds, the 
“• most permanent, as well as the 
most rational mode of domi- 
‘ • nion.” 

If the blessings of peace, indus- 
tr\, and the usual attendants of 
civilization have been introduced 


w ith sin h success into the province 
of Malabar, throughout the Tun- 
joor country, and the hills bordtr- 
ing on Boglepoor in Bengal, sure- 
ly no reasonable objection ought to 
be made to allowing well-disposed 
missionaries, when rhev have pt r- 
fected themselves m the language-, 
at the establishment at iserampoor, 
and with certificates of thur moral 
conduct, to resort to the peninsula 
of India, where they will find, am- 
ple scope for their labours, in the 
endeavour to introduce civilization 
among a tribe of outcasts whom 
Dr. ]•'. Buchanan describes as be- 
ing considered so very impure, 
“ that even a slave w ill not touch 
“ them. They absolutely refuse 
“ to perform any kind of labour. 
*• They have scarcely any cloth- 
*• ing, and every thing about them 
“ discloses want and misery — 
“ They have some wretched huts 
“ built under trees in remote 
“ places, but they generally wan- 
“ der about in companies of ten 
“ or twelve persons, keeping at a 
“ little distance from the road, 
“ and when they see passengers, 
“ they set up a howl, like so many 
“ hungry dogs.” 

Modi i \ i ms. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — On looking over the last 
Number of your Journal, my at- 
tention was particularly attracted 
by a paper signed Moderation. 
With the sentiments of that writer 
I entirely agree, as to the benefits 
likely to arise to British India from 
the influence of the excellent cha- 
racter at the head of our ecclesi- 
astical establishment there. But 
the greater part, if not the whole, 
of what the writer has advanced 
respecting the translation of the 
New Testament into Arabic by 
the help of Nathaniel Sabat is 
certainly fonnded on imperfect 
information. I am also authorized 
by the Rev. Mr. Pratt, Secretary 


to the Church Missionary Society , 
to say, that he has received no 
letter or communication whatever 
from the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

1 beg leave to state, that for 
at least five years before Sabat’s 
open apostacy, that person de- 
ceived none of those who were 
connected with him in the work of 
translation. So long ago as 1810, 
I passed four months under the 
same roof with him, in the house of 
the late Rev. H. Martyn. His 
character had by that time com- 
pletely developed itself ; and conse- 
quently implicit confidence was 
not placed in him by those who 
employed him. 
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The first draft of the New Tes- 
tament, in Arabic, was made un- 
der the inspection of Mr. Martvn, 
of whose unwearied attention to 
every sentence I was witness. — 
When Mr. M. went to Persia, he 
took a copy of the translation in 
that state with him, and reported 
that learned men of that nation 
spoke well of the style. The trans- 
lation was again carefully revised 
by the Rev. Mr. Thomason, and 
finally the press was corrected by 
the same gentleman. Mr. Tho- 
mason's ability for the office of re- 
viser and corrector of the press of 
the Arabic translation is well 
known in Calcutta, from the pre- 
faces which he has written to some 
works in Arabic, published there; 
and, for English readers of the 
Asiatic Journal, it will be satisfac- 
tory to know', that from Mr. Tho- 
mason's known acquaintance with 
Arabic, he was called upon, in 
1813, to assist in the examination 
of the students of the College of 
Fort William in that department 
of literature. 


That Mahomedan Mol wees 
should object to passages in the 
translation of the New Testament, 
or that they should attempt to 
discredit the work executed with 
the help of Sabat, will not excite 
wonder in those who know with 
what diligence they have been 
taught to abhor the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity. Every passage 
which asserts that doctrine, will 
be objected to by them in every 
translation ; nor would any note 
or comment that does not explain 
away that doctrine and reduce it 
to the Socinian standard, be ac- 
ceptable to them. 

I am persuaded, Sir, from the 
character of moderation which 
your Journal has hitherto main- 
tained, you will allow these re- 
marks a place in your next Num- 
ber, and oblige, among other 
readers of that publication, 

Sir, 

Yours. iic. 

Daniel Cokrie. 
Cohtenvorth, June 15, 

1816. 


Tu trie Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Si k, — -A Correspondent, in your 
Number for June, addresses you 
with some complaints concerning 
a pretended plagiarism of the work 
of Messrs. Daniells, entitled “ An- 
tiquities, Architecture, and Land- 
scape Scenery of Hindostan,” as- 
serted to be committed by M. 
Langles, in his publication entit- 
led “ Monumens Anciens et Mo- 
dernes d’Hindoustan.” 

Your Correspondent represents, 
that as to the graphic part of 
M. Langles’ work, it appears to 
be, and to be designed to be, no 
other than (to employ that expres- 
sion) a re-print of the work of 
Messrs. Daniells ; even the title 
of “ Monumens,” by which M. 
Langles might seem to have li- 
mited his range to architectural 
objects of the pencil, being ex- 


plained away in the text, and the 
term, by a poetical construction, 
made to comprehend mountainous 
and other scenery as well ; for if, 
as in the acceptation of M. Lan- 
gles, mountains are monuments, 
(Asiatic Journ. Vol. L p. 327,) 
so also are trees and rivers. 

The complaint, if put into the 
mouths of Messrs. Daniells, would 
be simply this ; first, that M. Lan- 
gles has not paid a sufficient tri- 
bute to their merits, as artists, and 
as authors of the plates contained 
in their “Antiquities, "and secondly 
that his work is an invasion of 
their property in those plates; and 
this latter consideration mojre par- 
ticularly applies to the proposed 
English edition of M- Langles’ 
“ Monumens.” 

As to the want of sufficient tri- 
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bute on the part of M. Langles to 
the merit of Messrs. Daniells, it 
is perhaps enough to reply, that 
beside putting, as is acknowledged 
by your correspondent, “ Da- 
niell delineavit,” at the bottom of 
the plates which he copies from 
those artists, M. Langles has dis- 
tinctly proclaimed his obligation 
to their pencils : “ Whatever,” 

says the learned Frenchman, “ may 
be the execution of my work, I 
trust I shall not be accused of hav- 
ing copied, or simply imitated 
Messrs. Gough, Crawford, Hod- 
ges, Holmes. Colebrooke, Pen- 
nant, Maurice and Darnell, who, 
like myself, have been occupied on 
the antiquities ( monument ) of 
Hindu architecture and sculpture. 
Far from attempting to depreciate 
labours of which I feel, perhaps 
more than any others, all the im- 
portance, I shall seize with ardour 
the occasion of paying the authors 
a public and truly sincere tribute 
of esteem and gratitude ; and I 
here solemnly engage to quote 
them most accurately, whenever I 
place them under contribution.” 

The truth is, that Messrs. Da- 
niells have published admirable 
plates, without adequate descrip- 
tions ; and that M. Langles, whose 
Oriental studies are well known, 
undertakes, in a foreign country, 
to republish those plates, accom- 
panied with full and learned de- 
scriptions ; and, having acknow- 
ledged all that he quotes or co- 
pies, nothing censurable appears 
to admit of being imputed to that 
gentleman. Of the high claims 
M. Langles to the respect of all 
persons interested in Oriental li- 
terature, it is unnecessary to speak. 
From the year 1787, his time and 
talents have been devoted to that 
branch of study. He has expend- 
ed a princely fortune in the pur- 
chase of every valuable work con- 
nected with it, whether manuscript 
or printed ; and his private collec- 
tion is perhaps the most choice and 
valuable in the world. A history, 
therefore, of the antiquities of In- 
dia from such a pen must be hail- 


ed by all competent judges, while 
the personal character of M. Lan- 
gles is a guarantee for his liberal 
treatment of those who have trod 
the same path. 

As to the question of an Eng- 
lish edition, and that at a time 
when Messrs Daniells are them- 
selves publishing a new edition of 
their work, this may stand on diffe- 
rent ground; and Sir John Byerly, 
who takes upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of having suggested 
it, has, it appears, in the most be- 
coming manner, renounced the 
project, upon learning that Messrs. 
Daniells are so engaged. Sir 
John, at the same time, recom- 
mends to those gentlemen to adopt 
on their part (and which would be 
their full and proper revenge) the 
same principle of combination as 
that acted upon by M. Langles ; 
namely, to incorporate with their 
new edition the classical de- 
scriptions and history of their 
French fellow-labourer, “ and 
thereby render it unique, and wor- 
thy of universal patronage.” Sir 
John even goes further, and most 
liberally declares, that Messrs. 
Daniells may “ command his most 
ready assistance for so desirable 
an end.” 

I beg permission, Sir, to con- 
clude with one extraneous obser- 
vation, which is this — that if M. 
Langles’ “ Monumens ” should 
ever be translated into English, 
I trust the translator will not fall 
into the barbarism of the day, 
and suppose that the English word 
“ Monument” is always a transla- 
tion of the French word “ Monu- 
ment.” I will not trouble you with 
a critical essay (for there is room 
for one) on the difference of sense 
in which this Latin derivative is 
(especially within a few years past) 
employed by French and English 
writers ; but simply content myself 
with suggesting to your readers 
that such a difference exists, and 
ought to be understood by those 
whom it concerns. 

Observer. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib, — For the gratification of I?. 
M. S. and your other readers con- 
nected with India, let me inform 
you, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment made application to the 
Court of Directors for permission 
to forward the paeket-mails of 
letters to and from India by the 
Company’s ships, and this permissi- 
on the Court granted. The Com- 
pany receives no allowance for 
freightage for this favour; but 
they have directed the Cap- 
tains of the ships carrying such 
packet-mails by no means to 
let this new duty interfere with 
the permanent one of sailing with 
all expedition from port to port, 
to and from India ; and that what- 


ever destination the mail-packets 
may have, the Company’s ships 
are not to go out of their way on 
that account. The Post-Office 
in Lombard-street, in the mean 
time, sends the mails for transmis- 
sion tolndiabyanyshipthat maybe 
going out. Postmasters have been 
sent by government to all parts of 
India. 

Thus, Sir, I have answered the 
question of B. M. S., as to what 
are arrangements between the Hon. 
Company and the Post-Office ; 
and I only take leave to add, that 
the whole is a great abuse, and 
that the Company is used very ill. 

Yours, &c. 

E. T. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

TO EXAMINE THE REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT CITY AND TEMPLES AT 
BRAMBANA, IN THE ISLAND OF JAVA. 

(Extracted from a Journal kept hr/ Lieut. -Col. Mackenzie.) 


Jan. 19, 1812. — 1. Ariived at Brani- 
bana about 9 a. hi. by very deep ami bad 
road-, and put up at tlie Cliina-man's 
Bundatec, near the road. While break- 
fast was ge 'a i eady, 1 stepped outwalk- 
ed across .id along the road ; and, by a 
path winding near the liver, wandered 
among ruins evidently belonging to some 
great building, 'till at last I got into the 
square, inclosing the ancient pyramidal 
mounds of stone, directly opposite the 
China-man’s, and known by the name of 
Brambana. 

2. I wandered among those ruins un- 
accompanied by any guide ; followed the 
course of the river from the road, passing 
over large blocks of cut stone, disjointed 
from their original walls, which could be 
traced in several places; whence it ap- 
peared that beside the great double square 
inclosing the -'vinous pyramidal heaps, 
some other buildiugs stood formerly with- 
in this angle formed by the river with the 
road. After walking with difficulty over 
these broken walls, which are surrounded 


by wet poaeby ground, I got within the 
second enclosure, and pas-ing be- 
tween two ruinous buildings, i turned 
off to the left between the third and 
fourth. These masses which at a dis- 
tance appear like pu amid', on close in- 
spection are found to have consisted ori- 
ginally of towers or temples, whose bases 
were square ; but, the outward coatings 
of sculptured stone being torn off, are 
tumbled into heaps around them, thus 
burning the shapeless hill-like masses 
which the traveller sees from the road. 
The lists and fillets of the base are dis- 
covered in some places through the ruins 
and branches of banian. I climbed over 
two of them (the third and fourth) and 
ascending between them, turned off to a 
cavity that appeared on the left, which I 
found containing an image, sculptured in 
stone, rcprc'onting Endok Lora-jongfan, 
and wliic’-. if I am not mistaken, re- enj- 
bles Bavani or Parwutti enraged* holding 
a figure by the hair of the head ; she 
stands on an animal which 1 now sup- 
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pose to be Basweswur, though I formerly 
took it for Maheswur. Her six arms, 
holding the several attributes of the 
thank, Chacrum, 4c., are represented 
according to the Hindu form, and one 
feels no hesitation in considering this be- 
longing to the mythology held by the Ve- 
danta Brahmi ns of India. The stone was 
yellowish coloured, and some grass placed 
before it showed it to be still an object of 
veneration and worship. In fact, I found 
two or three natives now followed me, 
who, by their attention to the Tuan, 
seemed desirous of cultivating my notice; 
they told me this was Lora Jongran, and 
offered to conduct me to another object 
of curiosity. The chapel in which this 
figure was placed is about eight feet 
square, and its roof is formed by a series 
of plain blocks, raised sloping up to the 
top, which is covered by one flat stone ; 
so that the roof forms a pyramidal funnel 
of steps reversed, rising from a plain 
square. On each side of this figure ap- 
peared a pillar crossed, which, at first 
sight looks as if fallen into that posi- 
tion ; but, on narrow iuspection seems 
originally placed so, and I thiuk it meant 
to convey an idea of the goddess rising 
from the two pillars torn asunder. This 
idea is also supported by the well we find 
directly before the goddess, which leads 
me to conclude that the same story is re- 
presented here as at Tripanticuni and 
other places, where a well usually accom- 
panies the representation of the goddess 
in this wrathful mood, whether by the 
nameofParwuttee, Bovanee, or Doorgee. 
As this temple or chapel was evidently an 
appendage to the great oue, which must 
be more to the centre, I clambered over 
the stones round to the west side, where 
in like manner I found another chapel of 
the same dimensions, with a large image 
of Gane.'ha upon its pedestal ; it had no- 
thing remarkable in it, excepting that it 
was not accompanied by the Vehanum of 
the god. I descended two steps to 
it. This my assiduous conductors named 
Gaja-Moadoa. 

3. From thence I clambered higher 
over vast heaps of stone, ’till I came to 
the south side, where I discovered a ca- 
vity, into which I descended with 

some difficulty, on account of t’.. stones 
that Mocked up the passage, and obscured 


the light. Here I found a stone overturned 
and firmly stink in the earth, on which 
was sculptured the statue of an aged chief 
or king, remarkable for the majesty and 
gravity of its aspect, its flowing beard, its 
raised aquiline nose, and Roman counte- 
nance, far different from the Malay, Ja- 
vanese, or Hindu outliue : it holds a ro- 
sary in the right hand, and its left hand 
seems to have been fixed on something re- 
sembling the handle of a 6word ; but, the 
fingers being damaged, this is doubtful. 
The legs are wanting, and seem to be 
broken off from the original relievo : near 
its right side is a staff, witli a trident. 

4. I found it impracticable to go round 
to the east side, or to ascend higher ; but 
it is probable that the graud entry to the 
interior temple may have been on that 
side. The whole of this pile, pyramid, 
or mass of stone, may be perhaps about 
sixty feet high, and to the doors which i 
entered about twenty-five feet. Some 
ornaments were visible on the corners of 
the abutments and pilasters that occasi- 
onally peeped from among the stones, or 
lay among the ruins ; among these, the 
hideous gaping mouth that is so frequent- 
ly seen here terminating the projections 
of the stone beams ; also small ornaments 
terminating or crowning pilasters, pro- 
bably an imitation in miniature of the 
real order and elevation of the tempie. 
Borders in arabesque, composed of flow- 
ers, a running foliage of roses, lotus, 4c. 
on the pilasters. Iu this first temple and 
some others, the names of some engineers 
and surveyors who have visited the place 
were written, some of whom we know, 
and whence the identity of the buildings 
described or laid down by them is ascer- 
tained : among these were some of our 
acquaintance. 

5. I now returned, after passing an 
hour among these ruins, and in tracing 
the direct path back to the China-man’s 
house, passed a great variety of bricks, 
stones, and other fragments of these ve- 
nerable piles ; lastly, next the road, a 
very neat naked image sitting, of a Jain 
or Bond hi statue, the head of which was 
loosened by some profane hand, but still 
placed on the neck. The gfSd and inno- 
cent look of this figure idliigbly charac- 
teristic. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN ESSAY ON THE OOPAS, OK POISON-TREE OF JAVA. 

BY THOMAS HORSEFIELD, M. D. 

(From the Seventh Volume of the Transactions of the literary and Philosophical 
Society of Java.) 

(Concluded from Volume I. page 542.) 


Experiments. 

1. With the Ant shar. — Experiment 1. 
- — A clog of middling size was wounded 
in the muscles of the thigh with an arrow 
that had been immersed in the newly- 
juepared Oopas, and had been exposed 
to the air one night. 

In three minutes he seemed uneasy, he 
tumbled and had occasional twitching*, 
bis hair stood erect, he discharged the 
contents of his bowels. An attempt was 
made to oblige him to walk but he could 
with difficulty suppoit hinivelf. 

In eight minutes he began to tremble 
violently, the twitching continued, and 
his breathing was hasty. 

In twelve minutes he extended his 
tongue and licked his jaws; he soon made 
an attempt to vomit. 

In thirteen minutes he had violent con- 
tractions of the abdominal and pec toral 
mu&te^-folfrrvved by vomiting of a >el- 
lowSft^imO 

In fifteen minutes the vomiting re- 
curred. 

fti sixteen minutes, almost unable to 
support himself, with violent contraction 
of tfre-abdominal muscles. 

ft* seventeen minutes he threw him- 
self on the ground, his respiration was 
laborious, and he vomited a frothy 
matter. 

nineteen minutes violent retching, 
with intermpted discharge of a frothy 
substance from his stomach. 

In twenty-one minutes he had spavins 
of the pectoral and abdominal muscles, 
hi^brdathing was verj laborious, and the 
frerthy vomiting continued. 

fti twenty-four minutes in apparent 
agony, turning • and twisting himself, 
rising up and lying down, throwing up 
frottf,**' . 

In twenty-five minutes he fell down 
suddenly, screinfied, extended his extre- 
mities convulsed, discharged his excre- 
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menf, the froth falling from his mouth. 
— On the twenty-sixth minute he died. 

Dissection . — The abdomen being open- 
ed about fi\e minutes after death, a small 
quantity of a serous fluid was found in 
the cavity ; the liver, intestines andother 
viscera were natural. In the stomach a 
yellowish frothy mucilage was found ad- 
hering to the internal coat, which was 
contracted into wrinkles. 

In the thoiax the lungs were of an ele- 
gant florid coloui , and gorged with blood, 
the pulmonary vessels exhibiting through 
their coats a floiid sanguinary fluid : on 
puncturing the ascending aotta the blood 
gushed out of a florid colour. 

In the venae cavas the blood was of the 
usual daik hue, and on puncture flowed 
out foicibly. The muscles of the extre- 
mities were remarkably pale . on tracing 
the wound, it was found inflamed, and in 
two places along its course a*mall quan- 
tityofhlood was found effused between 
the muscle and tendon. 

Experiment 2. — A dog about four 
month* old was pi i eked m the muscles 
of the thigh with the Oopas that had 
been prepared from the juice I collected 
in Poegar — the poison had remained on 
the arrow about fort) -eight hours 

In three minutes lie began to tremble 
and the wounded limb shook more con- ' 
siderably— he soon began to droop, hung 
hiv head, and extending his tongue, lick- 
ed his jaws. 

In four minute* he began to retch : on 

the eighth minute he vomited, w ith violent 

and painful contraction of the pectqr&j; 

and abdominal muscles, which <t|pfatetr ^ 

his whole frame. '*'•*’ ** 

* 

In nine miuutes he vomited ag&ii jrith 
convulsive violence. The of 

saliva w ■■ . •: i.h r v’.H 

out his fii’i » diffi- 
culty support himself, his head hanging to 

You II. D 
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the ground ; his breathing was slow and tore the animal became restless, and 
laborious. holding it in my hand, I could perceive 

In eleven minutes he threw up frothy convulsive twitchings of the muscles, 
matter with violent contraction of the In fifteen minutes it began to retell, 
abdominal and pectoral muscles, and had an increased How of sain a and 


throning himself on the ground, cried 
out violently. 

In twelve minutes the vomiting return- 
ed, he cried mote violently, was seized 
with convulsions, extended his extremi- 
ties, and at the thirteenth minute he 
died. 

On dissection a small quantity of serum 
was found in the abdomen. The intes- 
tines were natural, the liver was much 
distended with blood as also the vessels 
of the kidnejs. 

The stomach still contained some ali- 
ment. 

In the thorax the lungs were of a beau- 
tiful crimson colour, and the vessels 
strongly distended ; on puncturing the 
aorta the blood bounded out forcibly of 
an elegant florid colour ; collected in a 
enp it soon coagulated ; from the vente 
cavat the blood also sprung out forcibly 
of a dark livid colour. 

The vessels on the surface of the brain 
were more than naturally injected with 
blood ; as were the longitudinal and 
frontal sinuses. The wound was as in the 
last instance. 

Experiment X— An animal called 
Gendoo by the Javanese (the Lemur 
volans of Linnams) was pricked in the 
cavity of the ear with a mixture of the 
simple unprepared fresh juiceof Autshar, 
with a little extract of Tobacco. It felt 
the effects very soon, and during the first 
minutes it was very restless ; at the fifth 
minute it became drooping. 

In ten minutes it was convulsed, and 
soon became motionless aud apparently 
insensible. 

At the twentieth minute it died. 

It must be remarked that this animal 
i» uncommonly tenacious of life. In 
attempting to kill it for the purpose of 
preparing and stuffing, it has more than 
once resisted a violent strangulation full 
fifteen minutes. 

Experiment 4.— A young Lutra (We- 
liogsang of the Javanese) was punctured 
near the anus in the muscles of the ab- 
domen, with the simple fresh juice of the 
Autshar, mixed with a little extract of 
stramonium ; very soon after the puac- 


extended the tongue : the abdominal 
muscles acted violently, and at intervals 
were strongly contracted about the 
pelvis. 

In twenty minutes it was convulsed, 
very restless during the intervals, and 
made repeated efforts to vomit, without 
throwing up any thing : the convulsions 
increased in frequency anil violence until 
the twenty-fifth minute, when the animal 
died. 

Experiment 5. — A small dog was 
wounded in the usual maimer in the 
muscles of the thigh with the simple un- 
prepared milk of the Antshar. 

From the moment of the puncture lie 
continued barking and screaming inces- 
santly eight minutes ; he now extended 
his tongue, licked his jaws, was seized 
with twitchings of the extremities aud 
with contractions of the abdominal mus- 
cles, and discharged the contents of his 
bowels. 

At the tenth minute he sprung up 
suddenly and barked violently, but soon 
became exhausted and laid down quietly 
on the ground. 

At the twelfth minute he fell prostiate, 
was convulsed, after which having re- 
mained apparently motionless one mi- 
nute, the convulsions recurred with 
greater force. At the fourteenth minute 
he died. 

On dissection all the vessels in the 
thorax were found excessively distended 
with blood. 

In the abdomen the stomach was al- 
most empty, but distended with air and 
its internal coat covered with froth. 
The vessels of the liver were gorged with 
blood. 

Experiment 6. — A bird of the genus 
Ardea, somewhat smaller than a fowl, 
was wounded in the muscles of the abdo- 
men with a dart covered with the unpre- 
pared milk of the Antshar. 

At the sixth minute after the punc- 
ture it died without exhibiting much of 
the effeets of the poison, having been 
held in the band to prevent its escape. 

Experiment 7. — A bird of the aamt 
genus employed in the last expevi- 
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merit u as wounded in the muscles of 
the inferior part of the wing, with the 
unprepared milk of the Antshar, collected 
from a different tree in the piovinee of 
Blamblangan. 

Fn fifteen minutes lie threw up a yel- 
low matter from his stomach and 
trembled. 

In twenty minute** he died, having pre- 
viously been convulsed. 

Experiment fi. — A mouse was punctur- 
ed in the mu«< les of the fore-leg, near 
the articulation, with tiie picpared 
poison. 

He immediately showed symptoms of 
uneasiness, running round rapidly and 
soon begaii to breathe hastily. 

In five minutes his breathing was la- 
borious and difficult, and at the sixth 
minute, not being able to suppoit himself, 
he laid down on h is side. In eight mi- 
nutes he was convulsed and his breathing 
was slow' and interrupted ; the convulsi- 
ons continued until the tenth minute, 
when lie died. 

Experiment 9 — -This experiment was 
made with the sap of the Antshar which 
1 collected near the village of Porrong in 
Passooroowang, and prepared according 
to the process ) had seen at Banjoowan- 
gee, with the spices above mentioned. 
As its object is to show the relative ac- 
tion of the poison collected in different 
parts of the island, (and as it generally 
agrees with the first and second experi- 
ments,) I shall only mention its chief 
stages. 

In one minute after the puncture, the 
animal began to shiver and his skin was 
contracted. 

In five minutes he extended his tongue 
and began to retch. 

In eight minutes he trembled violently. 

At the twenty-first minute he vo- 
mited. 

In twenty-four minutes, after repeat- 
ed vomiting, hi a extremities were con- 
vulsed. 

At the twenty-ninth minute he died. 

The appearances on the dissection were 
exactly the same as those observed in the 
first and second experiments. 

Experiment 10. — The simple unpre- 
pared juice of the Antshar from the same 
free (vide experiment 9) applied to a 
small dog, in the usual manner, caused 
death at the nineteenth minute, with the 
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symptoms that occurred in the other ex- 
periments. 

Experiment 11.— A small monkey was 
wounded in the mu>cles of the thigh, 
with a dait covered with the prepared 
Oopas from Banjoowangee. 

He was instantly affected by the poi- 
son, and in less than one minute Jay pros- 
trate on his side : on attempting to rise 
he shewed symptoms of drowsiness, 
which continued five minutes, when be 
began to retch. 

At the sixth minute he vomited and 
discharged the consents of the rectum. 
He was soon seized with convulsions, and 
at the seventh minute he died. The 
same appearances were remarked on 
dissection as in the former experiments. 

Experiment 12. — A cat was wounded 
with the same poison. 

In one minute the bieathing became 
quick. 

In seven minutes the «nlha flowed in 
drops from the tongue. 

In nine minutes ?he vomited a white 
frothy matter, and appealed in agony. 

At the eleventh minute she threw up 
an ex’cremental matter. 

In fourteen minutes she discharged the 
contents of the bladder and rectum invo- 
luntarily. 

In fifteen minutes she died convulsed. 

Experiment lit. — The following expe- 
riment was made on the animal of the 
ox tribe in common domestic use 011 Java, 
called Korbow by the Javanese, and Buf- 
falo by the Europeans ; the subject was 
full-grown and in perfect vigour aud 
health. Having been well secured, he 
was wounded by a dart somewhat larger 
than those used in the other experiments, 
covered with the Oopas from Blamban- 
gan (applied about twenty- four hours 
before; in the internal muscles of the 
thigh, in an oblique manner, the skin 
having been previously divided to admit 
the weapon freely. 

The animal being in some degree 
loosened, about one minute after the 
puncture, the dart was extricated ; I 
suppose that about six grains of the poi- 
son adhered to the wound. 

At the tenth minute the respiration 
was somewhat increased and heavy. 

In twenty minutes he had a copious 
discharge rrom his intestines, a watery 
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fluid flowed from his nostrils, and he 
showed some symptoms of drowsiness. 

In thirty minutes he had an increased 
flow of salira which dropped from his 
mouth, he extended his tongue ami licked 
his jaws ; his lespiration became mote 
laborious ; his pecfoial muscles acted 
with violence, and the abdominal muscles 
were strongly contracted above the pelvis. 
His motions were -flow and difficult. His 
muscular exert ion* were much diminish- 
ed, and lie exhibited threat fatigue accom- 
panied by 1 estle r "*ne'S : all these symp- 
toms gradually increased until 

The sixtieth minute ; hi* hair stood 
erect : unable to support himself he lay 
down : he had contractions of the extre- 
mities : the abdominal and pectoral 
muscles were more violently convulsed 
and the recitation was mote laborious. 

The restlessness rapidly increased ; 
having risen with difficulty he quickly 
lay down again exhausted and panting ; 
the flow of saliva flora the month con- 
tinuing. 

In seventy-five minutes he extended 
his tongue and made an attempt to vo- 
mit, his extremities trembled ; he ro"C 
and threw himself down again suddenly, 
extending his. head. 

At the eightieth minute the saliva 
flowed in stream^ fioni hi" mouth mixed 
with froth : he i etched violently, with 
excessive convulsive action of his pecto- 
tal nni"de% but unable to vomit he ap- 
peared in great agony. 

In ninety minutes he extended his 
head with strong convulsions, and trem- 
bled ; the hair stood erect, he discharged 
the content." of his bowels ; the breath- 
ing became more laborious, and the mus- 
cles of the abdomen and breast acted with 
excessive violence. 

The agony increasing, he ro^e a few 
seconds, hut unable to support himself, 
fell down again. 

The one hundred and tenth mi- 
nute having made an attempt to ii«e, he 
fell down head foremost, with conuik-i- 
ous of the extremities and heart ; he 
groaned violently, the respiration was 
much impeded and recurred at intervals 
of fifteen seconds. 

At the one hundred and twentieth mi- 
nute, he lay in great agony, groaned, 
bellowed, and extended his tongue and 
extremities violently convulsed. 
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one hundred and twenty-five mi- 
nutes he was entirely exhausted; the 
breathing returned after long intetvals. 

At the one bandied and thirtieth mi- 
nute, he died, comuNed. 

Fifteen minutes after the motion of 
life had ceased, I opened the cavities of 
the abdomen and breast. The stomach 
was immensely distended with air: the 
vessels of all the viscera of the abdomen 
were as injected and distended with 
blood. / ii the thorax the lungs were of 
a vivid, florid, crimson colour, and the 
great vessels (the aorta, v elite cavas, and 
the arteries and veins of the lungs) weie 
gorged w ith blood. 

A small puncture being made into the 
aorta, the blood bounded out in a stream 
of a beautiful crimson colour ; from the 
venae-cavte it flowed of a dark livid co- 
lour. In the large muscles of the pectus 
which had been divided in the dissection, 
a tienibl.’ng vibiatory motion was ob- 
served full twenty minutes alter the mo- 
tions of life had ceased. 

Experiment 14. — A fowl of middling 
size was punctured in the muscles of the 
thigh with a poisoned dart from Banjoo- 
watijee. During the first hour it \va< 
little affected by the wound. In about 
two ltoius it appeared drowsy, and had 
slight shiverings. It continued drooping 
and quiet till t went) -tour hours after the 
puncture, when it dud. 

Experiment 15. — Having, by the as- 
sistance of the Commandant of Banjoo- 
wanjee, obtained fiotn the island of Bali 
an arrow, supposed to be armed with the 
Oopas from Borneo, I wounded a dog in 
the muscles of the thigh. At the tenth 
minute he betaine restless, attempted to 
extricate himself and harked. 

In fourteen minutes, he extended his 
tongue, had an increased flow of saliva, 
shewed a disposition to vomit. 

In fifteen minutes, he was very much 
agitated, jumping, balking, and making 
violent efFoits to escape ; the attempts to 
vomit became more repeated. 

In t went) -five minutes he appeared 
exhausted and extended his limhs. 

In thirty minutes the muscles of the 
abdomen were contracted. 

In thirty-two minutes he vomited. 

In thirty-seven minutes he vomited a n 
excremental matter. 

In forty minutes he breathed heavily 
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and laboriously, the muscles acted vio- 
lently. 

fn forty-five minutes lying exhausted 
and breathing hastily. 

In fifty minutes he started suddenly 
and barked. 

In fifty-five minute* he cried out vio- 
lently and having discharged his excre- 
ment, after a few inter mpfed res jn rati- 
ons, he died. On dissection the same ap- 
pearances were observed as after the 
above i elated experiments. 

Experiment 16. — I obtained a small 
quantity of the Oopas of the island of 
Borneo, which having inoi^teued^ and 
rendeied somewhat fluid with cold water, 

I applied to u dart, and wounded a dog 
in the usual manner. 

The first three minutes he appeared 
little affected by the wound. 

At the fifth minute he shewed symp- 
toms of drowsiness, which gradually in- 
creased. 

In six minutes he staggered and reeled 
round. 

In ten minutes the drowsiness returned, 
after which he leeled louud again. He 
now had an inci eased flow of saliva and 
his breathing became quicker. 

In twelve minutes he teeled round 
again with more violence, and uembled. 

At the fourteenth minute he fell down 
with violent tremors and extended his 
extremit es convulsed : after a short 
calm tiie symptom* recurred with greater 
violence on the firteuith minute, when 
after violent tiemois, convulsions and 
screaming, lie died. 

A creeping unduiatory motion was ob- 
served in tiie skin after death, over the 
surface of the whole body, in this and se- 
veral other instances. 

Experiment 17. — The following ex- 
periment was made at Soorakarta fin the 
•ouise of the month ot March IB 12) 
with the poison of the Ant*har which I 
collected at Buiijoowungce in July ldOfi. 

A dog of the middling *ize vva> wound- 
ed in the usual manner in the muscles of 
the thigh with a dart that had been dipt 
into the poison about twenty- tour houis 
before, and dunng the interval had been 
exposed to the open air of a chamber. 
During the first twenty minutes after the 
puncture he remained quiet and showed 
few symptoms of uneasiness, except a 
kind of heaviness and fatigue : at the 
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twentieth minute his abdominal muscles 
were somewhat contracted and he breath- 
ed he.iv ier. 

In twenty -five minute 8 he had an in- 
ciea>ed flow of saliv a and licked his jaws. 

In twenty-seven minute* he started, 
screamed violently, tell down convulsed, 
and discharged the contents of the rec- 
tum. 

At the twenty-eighth minute the con- 
vul>ions returned violently and continued 
without interruption till the thiitietli mi- 
nute, when he died 

The direction agrees with those pre- 
viously made. The «toruch was dis- 
tended: it contained tK rood previously 
taken, the poison having acted with un- 
common 'iolence, it was not ejected as 
U Mial. In the thorax the large vessels 
were very much distended with blood ex- 
hibiting the appearances above described. 

The vessels of the lungs were distended 
and the lung 8 wcie floiid. 

On i emoting the cranium the brain 
and dura mater weie found nearly natu- 
ral, the former pale and perhaps more 
watery than usual. 

Experiments with the Tshettik.— Ex- 
periment 18.— A dog of middling size was 
wounded in the thigh with a dart cover- 
ed with the fresh prepaied poison of 
Tshettik. 

In two minutes lie shewed symptoms 
of uneasiness ; he appeared faint and lay 
down. 

In three and a half minutes he was 
seized with convulsive twitching* of the 
extremities, was very j tM le*s and his 
breathing became quick : these symp- 
tom* eiadually increasing to the sixth 
minute while he continued as exhausted 
in a him: posture. 

He now raised himself, extended his 
head as if attempting to leap, but fell 
down, was seized with violent convulsi- 
ons, attended by quick and interrupted 
breathing, to the ninth minute, when he 
died. 

E t peri me at 19. — A small dog was 
wounded in the u*ual mannei in the mus- 
cles of the thigh with the poison of 
Tshettik. 

He immediately placed himself in a 
drooping posture, his fore- legs bent as in 
kneeling, aud thus he continued to the 
fifth minute; he was now seized with 
trembling w$uch continued about half a 
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minute, when he suddenly started, ex- 
tended his head and neck, stretched out 
his extremities, and falling on his side, 
was violently convulsed. 

His legs continued stiff, extended and 
trembling. These Miiiptoms continued 
with great force, until the eighth minute, 
when they gradually diminished ; his res- 
piration became interrupted ; he had oc- 
casional twitchings to the eleventh mi- 
nute, when lie died quietly. 

On dissection the contents of the abdo- 
men were found perfectly natural ; the 
stomach was distended with food newly 
taken in. in the thorax rhe heart and 
lungs appeared natural ; the aorta was 
almost empty, and on being punctured a 
small quantity of blood ran out of a dark 
colour : the ascending and descending 
venae cavae were distended with dark 
blood, which being let out soon coagu- 
lated in the cavity of the thorax. The 
brain was most affected ; the vessels 
were distended and inflamed, the sinuses 
were filled with dark coloured blood. 

Experiment 20. — A fowl nearly full 
grown was pierced through the muscles 
of the thigh with an arrow armed with 
Tshettik. 

After the first impression was over, it 
seemed insensible to the wound about 
one minute, walking round and picking 
up grains as usual ; near the second mi- 
nute it became giddy, and unable to 
stand, placed itself into a half sitting pos- 
ture. 

On the third minute it began to breathe 
hastily. 

In five minutes it trembled and dis- 
charged the contents of its bowels. It 
now made an attempt to rise, and ex- 
tended its head and neck, but being una- 
ble to support itself, reeled round, fell 
down, and violent convulsions with quick 
interrupted breathing, which continued 
to the ninth minute when it died. 

Experiment 2l. — A fowl was wounded 
with a poisoned dart in the back near the 
left wing, the puncture extending to- 
waids the cavity of the thorax. 

In less than one minute it showed some 
uneasiness and could with difficulty sup- 
port itself. 

In one minute and a half it had a fluid 
discharge frqpi the bowels, after which it 
suddenly started, extended its !\ead aud 


legs, and trembled violently, fluttering 
with the wings. 

On the third minute it made a sudden 
effort to run, and extended its neck, but 
fell down head foremost, and was vio- 
lently convulsed, fluttering with the 
wings ; the respiration was extremely 
laborious and soon became interrupted, 
the convulsions continued to the fourth 
minute when it died. 

Experiment 22. — A fowl was wounded 
in the usual manner with an arrow co- 
vered with the Oopas of Tshettik, which 
had not been mixed with the spices em- 
ployed in the preparation. 

At the fortieth second it felt the opera- 
tion, picking its breast violently, as if it 
felt an itching. 

In one minute it reeled round. 

In one minute and a half it extended 
its neck, fell down forwards, fluttered 
and was seized with convulsions which 
continued to the third minute, when it 
died. 

Experiment 23. — The following expe- 
riment was made in August 1808, two 
years after the preparation of the poison. 

A fowl was wounded in the usual man- 
ner with a poisoned dart. It died with 
theabove related symptomps two minutes 
after the punctilio. 

Experiment 24. — I infused a small por- 
tion of the bulk of the Tshettik in 
alcohol : baling macerated it a few days, 
I exposed it to the open air for co-opera- 
tion, and obtained a small quantity of an 
elegant brow n shining resin. 

A dart was covered with a few grains 
of this and a fowl wounded in the usual 
manner. 

The first three minutes after the 
puncture it remained quiet and appeared 
drooping. 

At the fourth minute it reeled back- 
ward, tottered and its limbs were re- 
laxed. 

At the sixth minute it appeared to be 
sleepy, but its diowsiness was frequently 
interrupted by twitchings and startings. 

In eight minutes it tottered, but soon 
became drowsy again. 

In twelve minutes it fell down convuls- 
ed aud trembling, but soon became quiet, 
and its breathing was quick. 

At the seventeenth minute it had occa- 
sional twitchings in the extremities, and 
was unable to stand erect. 
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At the twentieth minute the drowsi- 
ness had considerably diminished; it 
rose and supported itself, but tottered in 
attempting to walk. 

From the thirtieth minute it began to 
revive, all the effects gradually went off, 
and on the sixtieth minute it was appa- 
rently well. 

Experiment 25. — The following expe- 
riment was made at Sooracarta in the 
month of March of the present year 1812, 
nearly six years after the collection of 
the Oopas in Blainbangan. 

A dog of middling size was wounded in 
the muscles of the thigh, with a dart 
which having been dipt into the Oopas 
was exposed half an hour to the open 
arr, to give the poison time to become 
dry. 

During the first two minutes he stood 
quiet, and Ins appearance only exhibited 
the pain produced by the wound. 

At the third miuute he was drowsy. 

In five minutes he began to tremble 
violently and to reel. 

At the seventh minute he fell down 
head foremost and was convulsed, his 
extremities being stiffly extended : unable 
to rai&e himself again, the convulsions 
continued with excessive violence till the 
ninth minute, when he died. 

On dissection, his stomach was found 
natural, and contained the food lately 
taken in : all the viscera of the abdomen 
were also natural. In the thorax the 
venai caue vveie found completely filled, 
and the aorta partially filled with blood, 
the lungs still retained a florid colour. 
On removing the cranium, and exposing 
the brain, the whole surface of the dura 
mater was found inflamed, and the ves- 
sels were injected with blood ; that part 
covering the right lobe in particular was 
in a state of the highest inflammation ; it 
exhibited externally a livid bluish colour : 
on the internal surface (of the dura ma- 
ter) the fluid had been forced out of the 
vessels by the violence of the action, and 
it was covered by a bloody lymph. The 
integuments of the cerebellum were also 
»trongly affected. In the vessels of the 
surface of the brain itself some marks of 
inflammation were also perceived. On 
tracing the wound no evident marks of 
inflammation appeared, and the remains 
of the adhering poison were evident along 
its course. 
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Experiment 26. — (To show the effects 
of the poison taken internally.) 

To a nearly full grown dog, about half 
the quantity of poison generally adhering 
to a dart was given in a little boiled rice. 

During the first ten minutes he re- 
mained quiet and appeared a little drowsy: 
on the fourteenth minute he could with 
difficulty support himself erect, and indi- 
cated symptoms of pain : he showed some 
disposition to vomit and extended his 
jaws. 

In twenty-eight minutes he extended 
his hind legs spasmodic. 

In thirty-one minutes he had violent 
spasms over his whole frame. 

In thirty-seven minutes he stood 
breathing hastily, bis abdomen appeared 
uneasy. 

In thirty-nine minutes he had spasmo- 
dic extensions of his extremities, which 
lasted half a minute, when he became 
quiet ; but being faint, supported himself 
.against a wall. 

In forty-six minutes he started up con- 
vulsed. 

In forty-eight minutes he appeared op- 
pressed in the head and drowsy. 

In fifty-four minutes he started up 
suddenly. 

In sixty minutes he appeared oppressed 
and drowsy. 

In sixty-one minutes he fell backwards 
in violent convulsions, his extremities 
strongly contracted by spasms, after which 
he became calm. 

At the sixty-third minute being roused 
and attempting to walk, he fell back- 
ward with violent spasms and convulsi- 
ons. 

In sixty-five minutes, having raised 
himself with difficulty, he stood with hit 
extremities far extended, and his mus- 
cles in a state of spasmodic contraction. 

In sixty-seven minutes he fell down 
heat! foremost, violently convulsed, his 
breathing became interrupted, and at the 
sixty-ninth minute he died. 

Dissection . — On opening the abdomen 
several ounces of a clear serous fluid, 
mixed with streaks of newly coagulated 
blood, were found effused in the car&y 
the vessels of the external coat* of the 
stomach of the intestines and n>**entery 
were in the highest possible degree in- 
flamed, and distended beyaoi their natu- 
ral size, having evidently l> ec!l acted cit 
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by the most violent force; the stomach 
being opened was found empty, its inter- 
nal coat was corrugated and covered with 
frothy mucus in which were found the 
remains of the poison, a dark yellow 
fluid with some grains of the rice with 
which it was convejed. In the thoiax 
the lungs were still florid, the venae cava 
much distended, the aoita nearly empty ; 
being punctured the blood flowed out, of 
a dark hue. 

On exposing to view the brain, the 
dura mater was nearly natural, only the 
larger vessels somewhat more distended 
than usual : the vessels of the biain 
itself indicated a slight degree of inflam- 
mation. 

Remarks on t},r Experiments . — I have 
selected front a huge number of experi- 
ments, those only which ate particularly 
demonstrative of the effects of the Ant- 
sharand of the T.-hetlik when intioduced 
into the circulation. The poison was al- 
ways applied by a pointed dart or anow 
made of bamboo. The cxiten.ity to 
which the poison adhered was completely 
spear-shaped, about an inch long, and a 
line and a half hioad near the middle of 
its length. 

When I contemplated an expciimcut, 
the dart was dipt into the fluid poi-oii 
which I preset ve in closed vi.»cl«. it is 
neccssarj to guc it some time to become 
dry and fixed upon the dart. I found by 
repeated tiiah the poison most actiic 
after having adhered tvvcnt\-tour lmuts 
to the weapon ; if applied in a fluid state, 
it does not enter the wound in sufficient 
quautity to produce its effects, but in the 
attempt to thi ust it through the muscles, 
it separates itself from the dart, and ad- 
heres externally to the integuments. 

The operation of the two different poi- 
sons on the animal system is essentially 
different. 

The fits! seventeen experiments were 
made with the Antsli.tr ; the tapidity of 
its effects depends in a great rtegtee on 
the size of tile vessels wounded, and on 
the quantity of poison carried into the 
circulation. 

In the first experiment it induced death 
in twenty-six minutes; in the second 
which was made with the sap collected in 
Poogar, in tlmteen minutes. The poison 
from different parts of the island has been 
fbfuid nearly pjual in activity. 
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In the ninth experiment, (with the 
poison from Passooroowang,) death fol- 
lowed in twenty-nine minute*. 

The common train of symptoms is, a 
trembling and shivering of the extremi- 
ties, restlessness, erection of the hair, 
discharges from the bowels, drooping and 
faintness, slight spasms and convulsions, 
hasty breathing, an increased flow of sa- 
liva, spasmodic contractions or the pec- 
toral and abdominal muscles, retching, 
vomiting, excrement al vomiting, frothy 
vomiting, great agony, laborious breath- 
ing, violent and repeated convulsions, 
death. 

The effects are nearly the same on 
quadrupeds, in whatever pait of the body 
the wound is made. It sometimes acts 
with so much force, that all the symptoms 
enumerated are not observed ; in these 
case*, atter the premonitory symptoms 
(tremors, twitchings, faintness, and an 
inci eased liow of saliva,! the convulsions 
come on suddenly, and are quickly follow- 
ed by death. See the seventeenth expe- 
1 iment. 

The Oopas appears to affect different 
quadiupcrls with nearly equal force, pro- 
portionate in some degree to their size 
and disposition. To dogs it proved mor- 
tal in ino.'t experiments within an hour ; 
a moif'C died in ten minutes, see experi- 
ment eighth ;a monkey iiisuen minutes, 
see expvnment eleventh ; a cat in fifteen 
minutes, see expeiimeut twelfth. 

A buffalo, one of the largest quadru- 
peds of the island, died in two hours and 
ten minutes ; see experiment thirteenth. 

I do not think the quantity of poison in- 
troduced in this experiment was propor- 
tioned to that which was tlnown into the 
system in the experiments on smaller ani- 
mal* ; the dart tel! fimn the wound be- 
fore a sufficient quantity had been taken 
into the circulation to produce a rapid 
effect. If an animal is piciced by an iron 
spear to which the poison has been ap- 
plied, it feels compaiathcly but little of 
the effects, because the weapon is again 
retracted, and the poison does not remain 
in contact with the wound long enough to 
be takeu into the circulation. Mr. Les- 
chenaut de la Tour stabbed a buffalo a 
number of times successively with a com- 
mon spear or pike of the Javanese, large- 
ly covered with the poison of the Tshet- 
tik, without very sensibly affecting the. 
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animal. A dart or arrow prepared of 
bamboo is a more fit instrument to in- 
troduce the Oopas ; having once p*erced 
the skin, it easily adheres to the parts it 
comes in contact with, on account of its 
inconsiderable weight. 

The natives of Macassar, Borneo, and 
the Eastern Islands, when they employ 
this poison, make use of an arrow of 
bamboo, (ro the end of which they at- 
tach a shark’s tooth,) which they throw 
from a blow-pipe or sompit. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth experi- 
ments are comparative; they were made 
with the Oopas from Bali and Borneo : 
by contrasting them with the first, second, 
ninth, and seventeenth experiments, it 
sufficiently appears how far the Oopas 
of the different islands agrees in activity. 
It is probable, that the Oopas from Bor- 
neo, when fresh, may act more forcibly 
than that of Java. 

If the simple or unprepared sap is 
mixed with the extract of tobacco or 
stramonium, (instead of the spices men- 
tioned in the account of the preparation) 
it is rendered equally, perhaps more ac- 
tive. See the third and fourth experiments. 

Even the pure juice, uuiuixed and un- 
prepared, appears to act with a foice 
equal to that which has undergone the 
preparative process according to the 
manner of the Javanese at Blambangan. 
See the fifth experiment made with the 
fresh juice of Banjoowaugee, and the 
tenth experiment, with the fresh juice col- 
lected at Goorong, near Passooroowang. 

Birds are very differently affected by 
this poison. Fowls have a peculiar capa- 
city to resist its effects. In the forty- 
fourth experiment a fowl died twenty- 
four hours after the wound ; others have 
recovered, after being partially affected. 

The sixth and seventh experiments 
show the effects of the unprepared juice 
on two birds of the genus Ardca. 

The eighteenth and the succeeding ex- 
periments were made with the poison 
prepared from the Tshettik, Its operati- 
on is far more violent and rapid than that 
of the Antshar, and it affects the animal 
system in a different manner ; while the 
Antshar operates chiefly on the stomach, 
and alimentary canal, the respiration and 
circulation, the Tshettik is determined to 
the brain and nervous system. 

A relative comparison of the appear- 

Asiatic Joum* — No. VII. 
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auces on dissection demonstrates iu a 
striking manner the peculiar operation of 
each. 

The eighteenth, nineteenth, and twen- 
ty-fifth experiments, give a general view 
of the effects of the Tshettik on qua- 
drupeds. 

After the previous symptoms of faint- 
ness, drowsiness, and slight convulsions, 
it acts by a sudden impulse, which, like a 
violent apoplexy, prostrates at once the 
whole nervous system. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth ex- 
periment this sudden effect took place on 
the sixth minute after the wound, and iu 
the twenty-fifth experiment on the se- 
venth minute, the animals suddenly 
started, fell down liead-foremost, and con- 
tinued in convulsions till death ensued. 

This poison affects fowls in a much 
more violent manner than that of the 
Antshar, as appears from the twentieth 
and twenty -first experiments ; they are 
first affected by a heat and itching of the 
breast and wings, which they show by 
violently picking these parts ; this is fol- 
lowed by a loose discharge from the 
bowels, when they are seized with tre- 
mors and fluttering of the wings, which 
having continued a short time, they 
fall down head-foremost, and continue 
convulsed till death. I have related 
such experiments as show the gra- 
dual operation of the prison. In some 
instances (especially in young fowls) it 
acts with far greater rapidity ; death has 
frequently occurred within the space of a 
minute after the puuctuic with a poison- 
ed dan. 

It appears from the twenty-second ex- 
periment, that the simple unmixed de- 
coction of the bark of the root of the 
Tshettik is nearly as active as the poison 
piepared according to the process above 
i elated. 

The twenty-fourth experiment shows 
plainly, that the resinous portion of the 
hath is by no means so active as the par- 
tides soluble in water ; a fowl, wounded 
by a dart covered with the pure resin, 
recovered after being partially affected j 
it has also been remarked above, that In 
the preparation of the dried juice of fife 
Antshar, the resinous parts are tfaV'vn 
away. The strength of the pol*>n re- 
mains unimpaired, if carefdIhri^' , 'Crvcd, 
a number of years ; as « evident from the 

Vol. II. E 
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experiments made at different periods of 
its ape. 

Taken into the stomach of quadrupeds, 
the Trdiettik likewise acts as a most vio- 
lent poison, but it requires about twice 
the period to produce the same effect 
which a wound produces. 

In the twenty- sixth experiment, its 
operation internally is detailed, an 1 the 
appearances after death ate descnbed in 
the account of the dissection. 

But the stomachs of fowls can legist 
its operation ; hav ing mixed about dou- 
ble the quantity geneially adhering to a 
dait, with the food of a fowl, it consum- 
ed it without showing any rnaiks of in- 
disposition. 

The poison of the Antshar does by no 
means act on quadrupeds so violently as 
that of the Tshettik. I have given it to 
a dog; it produced at fiist neatly the 
same symptoms as a punctuie; oppressi- 
on ot the head, twitching*., faintness, la- 
borious respiration, violent contraction 
of the abdominal and pectoral muscle®, 
an increased flow of saliva, vomiting, 
great restlessness and agony, &c. which 
continued neatly two horns; but after 
the complete evacuation ot the stomach 
by vomiting, the animal giadually reco- 
vered. 

Rumphius goe- *0 far as to a«scrt that 
a Mu it 11 quantity in«i\ lv t«.keu internally 
a 1 ' a medicine. In speaking ot the qualities 
of the Arbor Toxicaria, lie says the etude 
and uuiuixcd tpo i* an antidote to the 
bite or sting of vv-vnum* fishes and in- 
sects ; also, that a person affected by an 
eruption of the skin or vecuations, may 
take a small pill of the Oopas, which 
will attiact all impnnties from the intes- 
tines, and carry them off. 

The appeal ances observed on dissecti- 
on explain in a great degree the relative 
operation of the poison®. In animals 
killed by the Antshar, the large vessels in 
the thorax, the aorta and veme cava*, 
were in every instance found in an exces- 
sive degree of distension : the v;*ceia in 
the vicinity of the source of circulation, 
especially the limes, were uuifoimly fill- 
ed in a preternatural degree with blood, 
which in this visrus, and in the aorta, still 
retained a florid colour and was com- 
pletely oxygenated. On puncturing tiie«e 
vessels it hounded out with the elasticity 
and spring of life. The vessels of the 
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liver, of the stomach and intestines, and 
of the viscera of the abdomen in general, 
were also more than uatuially distended, 
but not in the same degree as those ot 
the breast. In the cavity of the abdomen 
a small quantity of serum was sometimes 
effused. 

The stomach was always distended 
with air, and in those instances ia which 
the action of the poison was gradual, and 
in which vomiting supervened in the 
course of the symptoms, its internal coat 
was coveted with fioth. 

The brain indicated less of the action 
of the poison than the viscera of the 
thorax and abdomen. In some instances 
it was perfectly natuial, in others marks 
of a small degree of inflammation were 
discoveied. 

An undulalory motion of the skin and 
of the divided muscles was very evi- 
dent in ,'owe of the dissected animals. 

The appeal Alices observed in the ani- 
mals destiny ed by the Tshettik were very 
different. In a number of dissections the 
viscera of the thorax and abdomen were 
found nearly in a natural state, and the 
large vessels of the thorax exhibited that 
condition in which they are usually found 
after death from other poisons. 

But the brain and the dura mater 
showed marks of a most violent and ex- 
cessive affection. In some instances the 
inflammation and lednoss of the dura 
matt i was so strong, that on first in- 
spection, 1 supposed it to be the conse- 
quence of a blow previously received, un- 
til I was taught by repeated examinations 
that this is a universal appearance after 
death fi om Tshettik. 

I am not at present at leisure, nor am 
I properly prepaied, to investigate fully 
the operation of the two poisons describ- 
ed on the animal system, or to elucidate 
their effects by a comparison with other 
poisons. The series of experiments l 
have proposed to myself, and which are 
necessary for the pin pose, is by no mean* 
finished, nor does my situation at present 
afford me those opportunities of scientific 
consultation which such an investigation 
requires ; it remains for a future period 
also, to determine, relatively, the force of 
these poisons with that of the most ve- 
nemous serpents . the Tshettik exceeds, 
perhaps, in violence, any poison hitherto 
known. It shows its effects peculiarly 
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and almost exclusively on the brain and 
nervous system. 

The action of the Antshar is directed 
chiefly to the vascular system. Tut* vo- 
lume of the blood is accumulated in a pre- 
ternatural degree in the large vessels of 
the thorax. 

The circulation appeirs to be ab- 
stracted from the e\ f i emit ies, and thrown 
upon the viscera, no u jt' source. The 
lungs in particular are stimulated to ex- 
cessive exertion'.. Tuc balance of circu- 
lation is destroyed. Tire vital viscera 
are oppressed by an intolerable load, 
which produces the symptoms above de- 
scribed ; while in the extremities a pro- 
portionate degree of torpor takes place, 
accompanied by tremors, shivering, and 
convulsions. 

I have but little to add concerning tire 
operation of the Antshar on the human 
system ; the only credible information on 
this subject is contained in the work of 
Rumphius, who lrad an opportunity of 
personally ob«*r\ ing the effect of the poi- 
soned darts or arrows, a-, they were used 
by the natives of Macassar in tlieir at- 
tack on Amboy na about the year 1 1>5 0 . 

They were also employed by the inha- 
bitants of Celebes in their former wars 
with the Dutch. Speaking of tlieir ope- 
ration, he says, the poison touching the 
warm blood is instantly carried through 
the whole body, so that it may be felt in 


all the v ei ns, and causes an excessive 
burning, and indent turning in the head, 
which is followed by tainting and death. 

The poNon according to the same au- 
thor' 1 pn'.-es-e-i different degrees of vio- 
lence, accoi ding to its age and *tdteof pre- 
servation. 

T»r • ino^t powerful is cal!* 1 -' Oopas 
R rdj i, and rt^ effects are coti'h* . <*u as in- 
curable; the other kinds an* attributed 
among the soldier, on cent to war. 
After having proved moit.d to many of 
the Dutch soldiers in Amboyna and Ma- 
cassar, they finally discovered an almost 
infallible lcmedy rn the root of the Cri- 
liiim A'iaticum (called by Rumphius 
Radix Toxicaria) which, if timely applied, 
counteracted, by its violent emetic effect, 
the force of the Oopa-. 

An intelligent Javanese at Banjoowan- 
gee informed me, that a number of years 
ago, ail inhabitant of that district was 
wounded in a clandestine manner by an 
anow thrown from a blow-pipe, in the 
tore-arm, near the articulation of the el- 
bow. In about fitieen minutes he be- 
came drowsy, utter which he was seized 
with vomiting, became delirious, arid in 
less than half an hour he died. 

From the experiments on different qua- 
drupeds, above related, we may form an 
analogous estimate of its probable effects 
on man. 


BEITAL PACHISI; 

Or, the Twenty-Jive Tales of a Demon 


The collection of stories well known by 
the name of Beital Pachisi,* or twenty- 
five stories of a betal or demon,* has 
been long deservedly popular in Hindos- 
tan. The original work is a composition 
of considerable antiquity, ascribed to a 
Brahman, named by some authorities Si- 

* The Hindus believe in the existence of a greater 
number of spiritual beirgs than the old schoolmen 
and divines, and like them have “ their celestial 
devils above and atrial beneath and “ with this 
race have” ' Plenum caelum, afcr, aqua, terra, et 
omnia sub terra,’ or , 4 Heaven, air, water, earth, 

and all under the earth, well stocked.’ The Bhut*, 
Prett, Sfc. appear to be malignant spirits haunt- 
ing the cemeteries of the dtad, and occasionally 
occupying the body after the departure of the ani- 
mating soul j no very exact idea however of their 
nature seems to have been prevalent. The VeUla, 
or Betal, is an evil being of the same class. 


vadasa, and by others Jambhala Datta, 
and is written in the Sanscrit tongue, 
whence it ha* been translated into nio«t 
of the vernacular language.' of the coun- 
try. The translation into Brij Bhasha is 
said to have been made in the time of Ma- 
hommed Shah, by the command of Java- 
sinha, the Rajah of Javan agar; and it has 
latterly been rendeicd into the * Khurcc 
Rolee,’ or the language of most of the 
Hindu population of India proper, by 
learned and ingenious natives attached to 
the College of Fort William. 

In the following loose translation,. the 
Hindi version has been preferred **> the 
original, in consequence of it® ^tfcatei vi- 
vacity, more general circulation, and its 

containing some additional matter a* 
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compared with the common manuscripts 
of the Sanscrit text ; these manuscripts 
also vary fiom one another, but such va- 
riations are immaterial in compositions 
of this class, and the additions made by 
the native translators, are all referable to 
the same remote and traditionary source. 

Introduction. 

Gandharb Sen, sovereign of Dliara- 
nagar,* had four wives, who bore him 
six sons, alike eminent in arts and arm'*. 
Upon liis death he was succeeded by Sane, 
his eldest son ; but diaseusions speedily 
took place amongst the brothers, and 
these terminated in the accession of Vi- 
crama, the youngest, to the throne. The 
reign of Vicrama-}* was prosperous ; he 
extended the limits of the empiie till the 
whole of Jambu DwipaJ was subjected 
to his rule, and such was the reputation 
and power he acquiied, that a new era§ 
was distinguished by his name. Still 
however he felt dissatisfied — he constant- 
ly reflected with regret that most of the 
countries submitted to his authority were 
strangers to him, except by name; and 
he felt an ardent desire to make them the 

* Dharanagar is said to be the modern Dliar, m 
Malava. It would bore seem to he au appellation of 
Oujein, the ancient capital of Vicramaditya. 

t The king hete alluded to is the cetebiatcd 
Prince Vicramaditt a, to whose name, at ltast, e\e- 
ry thing vvondtr/ul in Hindu piophrue tradition 
is ascribed. These stories relate only to one of 
this prince’s adiontnif s ; another book, also well 
known, the Sinhasaua Battiu, or Throne with 
Thirty-two Images, is written to tccord a whole 
series of the extraordinary events in which he was 
concerned. Mr. Wilford cites another work of 
which he is the hero, the Vicrama tharitra; to 
all appearance analagous to the Beital Pachisi and 
Sinhasan Battisi ; and these three books comprize 
almost a]] the authentic materials that can be ob- 
tained for the history of this famous H indu Prince. 

t Jambu Dwipa or continent, is now always un- 
derstood by the orthodox Hindus to be the whole 
of the division of the universe inhabited by the 
present races of mankind — being the most central 
of the seven Dwipas or contmints, into which 
the terrestrial part of crea' ion is di\ ided, and being 
surrounded complettly by the sia of salt water. 
The less orthodox, but more rational, consider 
Jambu Dwipaas part only of the known world, 
and to imply India alone ; and in that case we 
may admit the author’.' statement tn be accurate, 
which makes Vicrama lord-paramount of this en- 
tire region. 

I Or Saca—but the word is here used m its ge- 
neral import ; the era of Vicramaditj a being usu- 
ally distinguished by the terra Sambat or Sam/>uf, 
while that of S'.lnahana is called S<ica, We are 
now, according to the Pundits, m the year of 
jSombat l#7£b and of Saca 1735. 


object of personal and accurate observa- 
tion. 

After considering this subject for some 
1 ime, he at la>t determined to travel; and, 
resigning the government to his jounger 
brother, Bhartri Hari, he disguised him- 
self as a religious mendicant, and set off 
upon his tour. 

* It happened daring his absence, that 
a Brahman, an inhabitant of Dharanagar, 
in approbation of the devout exercises in 
which be had been engaged, was present- 
ed, by a divine being, with a fruit which 
imparted immortality to tho«e who par- 
took of it. The Biahman, eager to make 
his wife a participator in the advantages 
of his present, hastened home witli it, 
and, describing to her its properties, de- 
sired hei to eat it. The wile, however, to 
his astonishment, hurst into tears, and, 
with utter abhoneuce, rejected an offer, 
which, while it promised to prolong ex- 
istence, threatened to prolong a teim of 
indigence and digress: “ What sin of 
ours,” she exclaimed, “ can have expos- 
ed us to the punishment of eternal beg- 
gary ! Death, that sets us above every 
want, is infinitely preferable. Take away 
the fruit — or, hold — catry it to the king ; 
he peihaps will make you some remune- 
ration from which we may derive real and 
immediate ad\ ant age.” 

The Biahman did as his wife dirired, 

* Tins story dots not occur m the copy of the 
original -a*wiit conMilttd. It is however vciy 
common, and is one among the Sinlusana Bat- 
tisi, at least in both the Hindi and Bengali trans- 
lations. The story itself is a very old acquaint- 
ance, and was current in the west above 1200 years 
ago. If the Greek chioniclers are to be believed, 
the same circumstance banished the Empiess Eu- 
docia from the throne and heart of Theodosius 
the younger, in the middle of the fifth centmy : 
“ L’Empereur se chagiinaau sujet d’un fmit qu’il 
lui avoit donn£, dont tile fit present au Paulin, et 
quece dernier rapporta a ce prince ce fruit futune 
pomme de di.,corae.” So sa>s Moren— the au- 
thority to whcli it is referred is Theophanes, 
wh >se < hronological act ount of the lower Roman 
empire closes m the very commencement of the 
9th century. Gibbon, alluding to the story, says, 
“ it is much fitter for the Arabian Nights, where 
indeed something like it may be found,” refer- 
ring, it mat be supposed, to the story of the Three 
Apples, wh.ch is m fact the same as Eudoeia’s 
apple, or the unlucky Fruit of Immortality men- 
tioned in the story b- fore us. Massinger, taking 
the tale from the Greek writers, has dramatized it 
»n his “ Emperor of the East.” That the Greek 
chroniclers got the story from the east, is pmba- 
blc, as about this period, and for two or three cen- 
turies afterwards, several transfers from Hindu 
fabling seem to have been made, indirectly most 
probably, by Simeon Seth and other Greek writeis. 
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and repairing to the royal presence, he 
offered the fruit to the acceptance of the 
king. Bhartri Hari having heard the 
Brahman’s story, took the fruit, and in 
return, bestowed upon the poor man a 
competency for the remainder of his life. 
Delighted with the appearance and pro- 
perties of the gift, he earned it imme- 
diately to his favourite queen, and having 
requested her to receive from his hands 
the means of enjojing unfading youth and 
never-dying beauty, he returned to the 
occupations of his exalted condition. 

The queen received the fruit, and lost no 
time in sending it, with an account of its 
valuable properties, to a lover with whom 
she maintained a secret intercourse. That 
lover, however, was fervently attached to 
a celebrated courtezan, and to her be im- 
mediately transferred the present of his 
more illustrious mistress. The courtezan, 
reflecting on the extraordinary nature of 
the fruit, considered that it might be es- 
teemed a gift worthy of a king, and ac- 
cordingly, carrying it into the presence of 
Bhartri Hari, she offered it to his accept- 
ance. 

In this mariner did the Fruit of Immor- 
tality return into the possession of the 
ruler of Dharanagar. He recognized it 
immediately, and at the same time duly 
appreciated the mode in which it had fal- 
len into such unworthy hands. Suppress- 
ing his emotions, he commanded a re- 
ward to be given to the woman, and she 
withdrew highly •satisfied with his boun- 
ty. As soon as Bhartri Hari had an in- 
terview with his queen, he inquired of 
her what had become of the fruit which 
he had presented to her. She replied, 
she had eaten it ; he then produced it, 
and she was struck dumb with terror and 
conscious guilt. Leaving her to meditate 
on her offence and peril, the monarch re- 
tired, and reflecting on the treachery and 
deceit which pervade all ranks of society, 
he felt sick ami disgusted with the world, 
and, abandoning the cares of royalty, 
withdrew, after banqueting upon the pre- 
cious fruit, to an immortality of religious 
and uninterrupted seclusion.* 

* Accordingly he is supposed by the Hindus to 
be still living, and engaged in religious exercises 
amongst the Himalaya mountains. They have 
however another mode of accounting for his dis- 
appearance, which, from the tauses assigned, we 
may suppose to have been rather sudden and un- 
intelligible, and they state him to have been mur- 
dered secretly by his brother Vicramaditya. That 


The throne of Viciama was now unoc- 
cupied, and much confusion and tumult 
might have been the result, had not the 
deity Iudra, interested in the preserva- 
tion of so flourishing a state, commission- 
ed one of his attendant spirits to watch 
over its welfare, and especially to protect 
the capital Dhai an agar. 

The news of Bhartri Hari’s affliction 
and retirement spiead rapidly from king- 
dom to kingdom, till it reached the ears 
of Vicrama himself, who, roused by the 
intelligence, returned instantly to his do- 
minions, and reached Dharanagar about 
midnight. The watchful guardian of the 
city marked his approach, and forbade him 
admission, till he had declared his object 
and his name ; nor when he was apprized 
that it was Vicrama, whom he questioned, 
would he allow the monarch to enter the 
gates, till in personal conflict, he had es- 
tablished the justice of his claim to the 
illustrious appellation he had assumed. 
The king accepted the challenge, and 
soon afforded his opponent indisputa- 
ble evidence of bis being the identical 
Vicrama. 

+ Overthrown by the sovereign, and 

the fabulous narrative of Bhartri Hari had some 
foundation in fact, we may conclude from its uni- 
versality, and this circumstance may be an argu- 
ment on which to rest the claim of originality to 
the incident of the fruit m favour of the Hindus. 
We may suppose, indeed, the circumstance to have 
been really something of the nature alluded to in 
the following stanza, which occurs in one of the 
Satacas t or Centos, of which the unhappy Bhartn 
H an is reputed to have been the author 
She whom l love my love disdains. 

And hopeless wears another’s chains j 
For be a faner female woos. 

Who me in turn with love pursues; 

Shame light on me, on these, and those. 
And love, the cause of all our woes. 

This is quite conformable to the doctrine of a 
poet well versed in love-cases : — 

S»c visum Veneri, cm placet impares 
Formas, atque animus subjtiga ahenea 
Seero mi Here cum joco. 

So Venus wills, whose power controuU 
The fond affections of our souls j 
With sportive cruelty she binds 
Unequal forms, unequal minds, 
t Vicrama’s wrestling with the demon (for 
such it is in the text,) may remind the Persian 
reader of the many conflicts in which the her<x* 
of their early history are constantly engaged wit* 
the deos, or (Sanscritiefc) devas. One conwq««#^* 
of the overthrow, which does not appear ih this 
part of the text, but which is stated in o thc|f * accg » 
was the rendering of the defeated the 

obedient slave of the king, and h»*»U^° ,n 8 him 
subsequently whenever lumn wO^ fr a Wls ^ • * 
sort of attendance peculiarly flaqoent m Asiatic 
.tor, - telling, whether MotaoMoedin or Hindu. 
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struggling underneath him, the demon 
exclaimed, “ King, you have mastered me, 
I grant you your life !'* Vicrama laugh- 
ingly replied, “ Are you mad — you are 
in my power, if I please I can destroy you 
in an instant, * how then should I be in- 
debted to you for existence ?” The de- 
mon requested him to allow him to rise, 
and promised to explain his meaning. 

Vicrama having accordingly suffered 
him to breathe at liberty, listened atten- 
tively to his words : “ At one hour and 

in one city, Vicrama! were born tin ce per- 
sons, under the same planet and conjunc- 
tion. You are one of these — the son of a 
king ; the second was the offspring of an 
oilman, and the third of a potter. It 
was decreed that whichever should de- 
stroy the other two, should reign supreme 
monarch of the univeisc. This the pot- 
ter’s f offspring knows, for he is master 
of the black art,+ and lie has already 
killed the oilman’s son, and suspended 
him head downward on a tree growing 
in a place of sepulture ; thus dooming him 
to exist as an imp of evil.§ He now pro- 

* From this it would appear that these imps and 
spirits are consideiedto be mortal. 4 Postpiolixi- 
um tempos moriuntnr omnes,* 01 , all perish at a 
m aha pralaya . Tins we know j but Vicrama must 
be supposed possessed of some uncommon powers, 
to be capable of accelerating this penod. 

t By oilier accounts it would appear that he 
was the son of a Brahman ; the oilman was a Vai- 
sya, and Vicunu a Cs he try a. 

t Or, he has computed his Jog, the Jog oi Yog 
being of a inagico religious nature— or the conti- 
nued practice ol ^eveie austt lines, abstract medi- 
tation, &c. in honour of b.,me dutj, usually Siva, 
or Durga, from whom the worshippei then ie- 
ceives whatever reward he may desire. — Mixed up 
with this, is the study of certain mystic for- 
mulae, and observance of certain terrific rites, 
and in due time the person is endowed with great- 
er or less supernatural power, according to his 
merits. In many of the ceremonies m cessary to 
this, a dead body plajs a principal part, as we 
shall see by the sequel. — The Sat a Sadhana, or 
Mrita Sadhana, or operating incantations by 
means of the dead, is described at length in the 
last volume ot Ward’s Account of the Hindus, and 
seems to bear an analogy to the rites of our lio- 
tlnc ancestor f and of the witches of Thestalv . 

4 ft would therefore seem that the Vetala or 
demon was meiely the unsettled spirit of the de- 
ceased } or, to borrow again from Burton, ** These 
spirits, Porpliynus saith, which we call angels 
and devils, are nought but souls of men departed.” 
Agreeably to this theory, m the rations Italian 
translation of the French work, entitled Dcmono- 
mam-, “ materia, alta desiderata, id utile,'’ writ- 
ten to confute the idle opinions of those w ho disbe- 
lieved in witches and witchcraft, we fird that ” II 
dtavolo >1 di >’na e*ser I’ammad'uiz morto.” — Some 
persons are concerted after death into malignant 
beings, as a punishment for former misdeeds ; and 


jeets youi death — take my advice, be upon 
yourguaid, escape from bis muiderous 
schemes, and thank me for tour life.” 

Thus hating said, the spit it disappear- 
ed, and Vicrama, immersed in thought, 
proceeded to hi* palace. At cUt -break 
the news of his return spi cad through the 
city, and the officers and people came in 
multitudes to congratulate him on his le- 
accession to the throne. The whole 
country was a scene of festivity, and cie- 
ry house resounded with the strains of 
joy. 

After some time had passed in the 
discharge of his regal duties, Vicrama 
received a visit from an ascetic, who, 
presenting to the king a certain fruit, 
took his seat upon the ground before 
him, kept his seat for an hour, and 
tlieu depaitcd. Upon his departure, the 
king considering that this might be the 
enemy of whom the spirit had warned 
him, refrained tiom eating the trait, and 
consigned it to the charge of his chamber- 
lain, with strict injunctions to take care 
of it. The next day, the Jogee returned, 
with another fruit of the same kind, which 
he presented as before, and after a while 
retired ; and in this manner he conducted 
himself for a considerable period. 

some, it would appear from the Tantrai,, may, if 
they please, secure the reveision of such a state 
after death, by performing appropuate rites while 
hung. A soul deprived of the due mmih* r of 
SraaJhas, oi obsequies pcrn*rtmd b\ ins descend- 
ants, is also onden.nei to a period ot uncomfort- 
able existence in a body which answers to our 
notion of ghostly substance, the ** tenui* aura” of 
Lucretius, or the matter of caloric of some mo- 
dern speculators, in winch vehicle the spirit, as 
long as the thumb, according to Hindu mcastue- 
ment (the pigmj or tlf , may be, 

41 Imprisoned in the viewless wind, 

And blown with re-tless violence round about 
This pendent world.” 

That this the sober creed of the Hindus will 
be seen fr >m the verse addressed by them at their 
Sraddhas, when they offer cakes and balls of meal, 
&c. to the spirits of the defunct ; for, as says 
Milton, 

“ Food shke those pare 
Intrlhgeutial substances require 
As doth your rational.” 

The stanza is. 

Tenant of a*tlier,-— of repose bereft. 

Whose form aerial no asylum knows, 

B.ulit m this water, on this milk regale, 
And rest a while m happiness ' 

After the regular performance of sixteen of 
these ceremonies, the spirit is dismissed into th« 
Pun Loca, or ely&ium of the manes. Be«ide these 
sources from which the spiritual population of the 
Hindus is kept up, we have othei spirits of a 
purely celestial nature, soim of which we *hah 
hereafter have occasiQn to notice, 
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Upon one occasion of this kind, Vicia- 
ma, on iveei villi' the fruit, let it 5lip acci- 
dental!} fi 0111 his hand ; a monkey in the 
court immediately snatched it up, ami 
tore if to pieces, when a ruby lolled out, 
of such exquisite splendour a> ro dazzle the 
eyes of the monarch and !n> train.* 

After they bad sufficiently admired the 
gem, Vicrama turned to the Jogee, a d 
asked him whj lie had otfeied so valuable 
a gift; to this the seer leplied, “ It is 
written in the Sastras, that a man should 
never come empty handed into the pre- 
sence of a daughter, a doctor, an astrolo- 
ger, a teacher, or a king on this ac- 
count I have presumed to lay my presents 
before your Majesty, and this is not the 
first which you have done me the honour 
to accept.’* 

Upon hearing this, Vicrama command- 
ed the treasurer to bring before him every 
fruit that the Jogee had presented ; they 
were accordingly brought itfto court, and 
each being opened was found to contain 
an inestimable jewel. Astonished at the 
sight, the king repeated his request that 
the seer would explain the purpose of 
these costly gifts ; J but to these entreaties 
the Jogee answered, that it was highly 
improper to speak publicly of holy texts, 
magical verses, § medical preparations, 

* Something like this occurs in an oriental tale 
with which most readers may be acquainted, and 
perhaps their own recollection may serve them in 
finding out the story. 

+ We have here high authority for the oriental 
custom of making piesenis. 

t Prior to tins, however, it is stated in the origi- 
nal, that the king sends for thejewelleis to polish 
these gems, and appreciate their value; and in 
giving his orders, he shows a very unkingly sort 
•fa suspicion that these gentry will take him m : 
undeservedly too, it would seem ; for they fix the 
value of each jewel at a whole kingdom. 

Mantra mantra; verses of mystical purport; 
properly speaking, the Jantras are 

Symbols and signs and tricks 
Engraved m planetary nicks ; 
m short the magical figures of the old fortune-tel- 
lers : they are of all shapes, and are usually inscri- 
bed with the mystical words Sri, Om, Hoon, &c. 
and the name of some deity. — The Mantras are 
the mystical verses, and arc c 'Irr single letters 
or syllables, or short addresses to a deity. 

The Hindus have Mantras for every thing} for 
destroying foes, removing obstacles, exciting love, 
facilitating parturition, discovering hidden trea- 
sures, recovering stolen property, curing Psora , 
and lighting a candle. — Several of them indeed are 
short prayers, as is the following ' “Om 1 salu- 
tation to the celestial Rudra , the God with for- 
midable teeth. Such a one (naming him) with 
lu* children and kindred, kill, kill, burn, burn, 


peculiar practices, domestic affairs, or 
prohibited food ; that what, was unfit 
however, to be spoken in an assembly, 
might be uttered in private ; that what 
was communicated to moie than four ears 
could not be regarded as a secret; and 
that he was ready to explain bis motives 
and wishes to the king privately, and in 
no other way. As there was no alterna- 
tive, and as Vicrama could not refuse so 
slight a gratification to a man to whom 
he was indebted for such splendid pre- 
sents, he granted him a private audience, 
and the Jogee thus delivered himself: 

“On the banks of the river Godaveri 
is an extensive burial-ground ;* in that 
place I may accomplish rites m which I 
have long been engaged, and effect the 
arduous attainment of the f eight super- 
natural powers. For this purpose your 
aid is inriispensible. Your presence for 
- one night is all I ask, X and the object of 
a life of mortification is perfected.” Vi- 
crama, with more courage than prudence, 
complied with his request, and desired 
him to appoint his time ; the Jogee re- 
plied, “ On Wednesday, the 14th of the 
dark half of the month iihadra, |J at eve- 
ning twilight, come to me, .armed, but 
unattended and unknown the king 
agreed, and at that time, and in that 
manner, repaired to the residence of the 
Jogee. 

Upon his arrival, he found him 

boil, boil, quickly, oh' quickly exterminate 1 Hun! 
P'hul 1 5iraAa f Tuk 1 Tah f,f It is impossible to 
conceive the reverential awe with which our best 
Pundits look upon this nonsense. 

* Or, rather, a place where the dead are burned ; 
a particular spot being usually assigned for this 
purpose near every village, and always, if possible, 
upon the banks of a liver, 

f The eight Stddhis, these are also attributes of 
Siva, who is the favourite deity ol all dabblers in 
conjuration. They are thus enumerated • minute- 
ness oi invisibility ; lightness or the power of 
passing rapidly from one place to another; the 
faculty of procuring any thing wished for; that 
of laying bold of the moon, itc.j the power of 
gratifying every desire ; greatness or expansion ; 
supreme sway ; ?h»‘ faculty of bringing every 
thing into complete subjection, and the power of 
extinguishing at will all passion or deMte. 

t According to the Sanscrit original, the 
tells the king, that he wants hirn as hemgapertOB 
of perfect puiity, and therefore fu to act •« h** 
Uttara Sadhaca or assistant. Tb' c penoa 
ployed to convey the body to the spot re<o»rid f 
and during the rites performed by the principal, 
to chime in, as a respondent, with ^ burden °f 
his japa or prayer. 

August— S«ptemtKr, 
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seated in the center of a troop of imps 
and goblins, * and beating time upon two 
hollow skulls, as they whirled round him 
in infernal dance ; — the king undauntedly 
advanced, and demanded of the enchanter 
what were his commands ; he paused, and 
then grimly replied, “ King, you are here, 
and must work my will. South of this, 
two miles, is a place where the dead are 
committed to the flames ; on that spot 
grows a Sirisha-tree ; f on a brancli of 
that tree hangs head-downward a dead 
body ; — quick, bring it hither, it is ne- 
cessary for our rites/' Ife:J then began 
to mutter his heads, and the king set 
forth. 

The night was dark; the rain fell as if 
it were about to exhaust the heavens ; || 
and unclean spirits, wandering through 
the gloom, uttered cries that might have 
daunted the most daring. Vicrama pur- 
sued his way. Snakes shot across his 
path, and, rearing their crests, fiercely, 
coiled fearfully around his legs at every 
step ; but he repeated a charm to chace 
them away, and, still proceeding to his 
destination, triumphed over all the perils 
and obstacles of the road. 

Upon reaching the receptacle of the 
dead, he found it infested with evil spi- 
rits ; he saw demons employed in mal- 
treating the carcases of the dead ; female 
fiends banqueting on the bodies of infants 
deceased; and he heaid on eiery side the 
scream of the wild elephant, or the tiger’s 
appalling roar : undeterred from his pur- 
pose, he approached the designated tree ; 
as he advanced, every bough, every leaf, 
was agitated ; the tree seemed wrapped 
in crackling flame, and tumultuous cries 
of Kill ! Slay ! Seize ! Hold ! Beware ! rose 
shrilly and fearfully around him. The 
king was not alarmed, but he was now 
assured that the sorcerer was the man 

* " And vow ! Tam saw an unco sight !** 

t Mimosa Sirisha. 

t Or, to make japa ; repeating, in an inaudible 
voice, more or less frequently, some such mystical 
matter as is given above. 

jl Or, i* literally, “ You would say, have done 
raining to-day, it never will ram any mure 1” 


whom the spirit of India had taught him 
to apprehend. Determined, however, to 
brave the result, he pressed onward to 
the tree, where he saw the dead body 
hanging by a string, in the position de- 
scribed to him *. Diawimr his sword, lie 
cut the string asunder, and the corpse 
fell to the ground. 

When the dead body was thus cut 
down, it exhibited signs of life,+ tearing 
its hair, and crying bitterly. The king 
was astonished, and addressing it kindly, 
inquired whose body it was ; the answer 
was a malignant laugh, and the corpse 
was immediately suspended in its former 
position on the tree. Vicrama, again cut- 
ting it down, put it under his arm, and 
holding it firmly, exclaimed, “ Wretch ! 
who art tiiou ?” He received no reply ; 
but feeling satisfied that this was the son 
of tlie oilman, whom his friendly ge- 
nius had described to him, he made no 
further inquiry, and tying up the body 
in a cloth, proceeded to convey it to the 
magician. 

After having gone some distance, the 
evil spirit in possession of the carcase 
cried out, “ Ho ! who art thou, and whi- 
ther dost thou carry me ?” The king in- 
formed him. “ 1 have an agreement how- 
ever, to make with you,” returned (lie 
spirit ; “ if you speak one word on the 
way, I will flyback to my tree.” The king 
assented. Again the spirit spoke; “Baja! 
wise men pass their days in rational plea- 
sures or learned conversation ; fools in 
wrangliDg or in sleep ; our best mode of 
curtailing our journey is by entertaining 
talk ; and, as you are to be dumb, I will 
undertake to amuse you by relating sto- 
ries. Listen, but remember our agree- 
ment 

(To be continued.) 


* There must be something “ more than meets 
the ear’* m this inveited posture; it is also parti- 
cularly mentioned in the continuation of the Ara- 
bian Nights, in the fine story of the magician 
Maugraby. 

t Mortum fletu manante cadaver. Lacan. 


NAUTICAL NOTICES. — No III. 

Loss of the ArnistgN. tain, who considered himself to the 

Cape L agvllas. southward and clear both of Cape La- 

The loss of the Arniston may be at- gullas and the Cape of Good Hope, when* 
tributed to the fatal mistake of the cap- the ship was actually to the eastward of 
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botli ; ami latterly, to the northward of 
the former; such dangerous mistakes 
hare occurred to several ships in this 
situation, some of which have had the 
greatest difficulty in working out of the 
deep bay to the eastward of tape Lagul- 
las : and these mistakes have more than 
once arisen from that cape being placed 
too far to the northward on the old 
charts. The latitude, according to some 
authorities being 34° 44', while its true 
latitude, is 15 or 16 miles more to the 
southward, or about 35 degrees. 

It was a commonly received opinion 
that the Cape of Good Hope was the 
most southern point of the African eon- 
tine ut • this, however, is now well known 
to have been a mistake ; Capo Lagullas, 
according to the latest and best authori- 
ties, being ten leagues more south than 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

We have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing narrative of the loss of the Ar- 
niston. 

Narrative taken from the Survivors of 

the Crew , relative to the Loss- of the 

Amis ton (transport ) , wrecked near 

Cape Lttgullasy on the evening of the 

30/A of May 1815. 

Charles Stewart Scott, late carpenter's 
mate of the Am is ton transport , and 
others, state, that to the best of their 
knowledge, she sailed from Point de 
Galle on or about the 4th of April, under 
convoy of His Majesty’s ship Africaine 
and Victor sloop of war, with six India* 
men ; about the 2fith of May the Ar- 
niston parted company from the convoy, 
owing to stress of weather, having blown 
away most of her sails, other sails were 
bent, but the weather continued very 
squally with a heavy sea. On the 2<H h 
about 7 A. M. the land was discovered 
right a-head, bearing about N. by W. a 
considerable distance off, the wind then 
S. S. K. About lialf-past 4 P. M. still 
blowing very strong, hauled to the wind 
on the starboard tack under a close 
reefed maintop sail, and stood on till 
half-past two A. tf. On the 30th, sup- 
posing the land seen was near Table 
Bay,' the hands were turned out, bore up 
N. W. and set the foresail, intending to 
run for St. Helena ; continued on till 10 
A. M. then the land wa.> discovered nearly 
a-head, turned the hand* up, and hauled 
the ship close to the wind on the larboard 
tack ; still blowing very hard ■ made u'i 
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sail (having topsails and courses set) 
stood on till near noon, when bieakers 
were discovered on the lee bow : wore 
ship, and hauled to the wind on the 
other tack ; stood on till 2 P. M. then 
wore and hauled to tin. wind on the lar- 
board tack: continued on til! near four 
o’clock, when breakers were seen, called 
Lagullas reef, which vve could not weatlwr 
on either tack; being completely embayed, 
clewed up the sails, and cut away three 
anchors. The two bower cables parted 
shortly afterwards ; when Lieut. Brice, 
agent for transports, icooiumcndcd the 
Captain to cut the sheet cable an 1 ruu 
the ship on shore, a* tue onlj chance of 
saving the people’s lives. The cable was 
then cut, and the ship put before the 
wind. In about eight minutes afterwards 
she struck forwards ; the ship heeling to 
windward, cut away the guus in order to 
heel her the other way, which could not 
be effected, and she won began to break 
up. About eight o’clock the masts went, 
and the ship in a very short time was 
quite in pieces. Many people wei e drown- 
ed below, in consequence of hei heeling 
to windward, and others clung to pieces 
of the wreck, endeavouring to reach the 
shore, which was about a mile and a half 
distant. 

Of the whole crew, consisting of about 
350 persons, only six men reached the 
shore, and that with difficulty upon 
planks, being much bruised b\ .he wreck, 
and by the surf, which was very high. 
At day-light, the stern post was the only 
part of the ship to be seen the beach 
was covered with pieces of the wreck, 
stoics, See. and also by a uumber of dead 
bodies, which were buried by the sur- 
vivors. Among them were the bodies of 
Lord and Lady Molesworth, the agent, 
captain, and several children. 

On the next day, the first of June, 
considering ourselves to the westward of 
Cape Point, it was agreed to coast the 
beach to the eastward, which we con- 
tinued to do for four days and a halt, sub- 
sisting upon shell-fish from off the roads; 
but fearing we had taken a wrong direc- 
tion, it was agreed to return to the 
wreck, and we accomplished it in three 
days and a half, where we remained six 
days, subsisting chiefly on a cask of oat- 
meal, which had drove on shore. By 
drying it in the sun, we experienced great 
idler*. The pinnace had been thr wri on 
Vor.. H. F 
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shore bilged, which we proposed to re- 
pair in the best manner we could, and 
endeavour to coast along shore. At that 
time, the 14th of June, being at work 
on the boat, wc were fortunately dis- 
covered by a farmer’s son, John Swastry, 
who was out shooting, who humanely 
carried us to his father’s house ; here we 
remained with every comfort he could af- 
ford us for a week, and then set off for 
Cape Town, where we arrived on Mon- 
day evening the 26th of June. Before 
we left the country, we weie informed 
that 331 bodies thrown on shore, had 
been interred near the beach. 

(Signed) 

Chas. Stewart Scott, and Party. 
This declaration was made before me 
in Cape Town, this 27th day of June 
1815, of which this is a true copy. 

(Signed) T. Meres, Lieut. R. N. 

Resident Agent for Transports. 
A list of officers and passengers (as far as 
can be collected from the survivors) 
who perished on board the Arniston, 
the 30th of May 1815. 

Agent, Lieutenant Brice, R. N. Capt. 
George Simpson ; first mate, T. Hall ; 
gunner, T. Gowau. Survivors. — C. S. 
Scott, carpenter’s mate, second, William 
Grujig ; third, Gibbs; fourth, Robinson; 
Dr. Gunter, boatswain ; John Barrett, 
carpenter. Joseph Fenlcx, Philip Ghea, 
William Drummond, William Tist, Thus. 
Mansfield, John Lhes. 

Passengers. — Lord and Lady Moies- 
worth, with a boy about seven years 
old under their care. Four children, sons 
of an officer belonging to the 73d regt. at 
Colombo. Captain Stoddart Royal Scots. 
Mrs. James, with two children from Point 
de Galle ; Mrs. Taylor, an officer’s 
widow; Miss Twissleton, daughter of 
the clergymau at Colombo ; Mr. Gordon 
audson, about five years old (Commissary 
of ordnances;) Lieutenant Caliendar, I '-hit 
regiment; invalids from the 19th, 22d, 
56th, 84th, and Royal Scots, and near 
100 seamen from the man of war in In- 
dia, with fourteen women, including 
passengers and twenty-five children ; in 
the whole, about 350 people. 

N. B. Captain Wemyss died on hoard, 
six weeks after leaving Ceylon. 

Madras Govt. Gaz. Sept, 14. 

Bashee Islands. 

The following information regarding 


some islands in the China Seas, deno- 
minated tile Bashees, was communicated 
to us by a correspondent on hoard the 
Revolutionnaire. These islands do not 
appear to be generally known. The is- 
land of Bashee is situated 20° 30' North 
latitude. The coast is extremely steep, 
and the anchorage not good. The num- 
ber of their inhabitants is computed at 
3000. Bullocks, goats, pigs, fowls, &c. 
are procurable in great abundance here, 
as well as at Batan, Saptan, Bajos and 
Dilliquai, which are all adjacent isles, 
and on their western quarter afford very 
good anchorage ground. Refreshments 
are to be had with much facility, and the 
Revolutionnaire frigate touched twice at 
Batan, where she found safe anchorage 
and all sorts of provisions exceedingly 
cheap ; a bullock being generally pro- 
curable at fioni one to four dollars. 


Malacca Light House. 

Calentta, Feb. 10 — This very useful 
edifice, erected by order of government, 
has long been a desideratum most heart- 
ily wished for. 

The extent of the Panjang Shoal, or 
long reef of rocks, to the southward of 
Pnlo Java, or Callow’s Island, which, at 
high water, is just a-wasli, and in many 
places steep to, renders it very dangerous 
for ships; of any considerable burthen en- 
tering the roads from the southward ; 
and indeed also those proceeding down 
the Straits for that port ; the lights along 
shore being low and very deceiving. 

A circumstance within our recollection 
very nearly proved fatal to his Majesty’s 
ship Trident, Captain Johnstone, bearing 
the flag of H. E. the late Admiral Rainier, 
going into the road, on a very dark 
night, from this island, with a strong 
breeze, passed the town, and was merely 
by the sight of the breakers, brought up 
all standing with two anchors, dropped 
under foot, within a cable’s length of the 
reef, in 18 fathom. 

With respect to the shoal or sand- 
bank, off Fisher’s Island, whereon there 
is about three fathoms, a beacon was 
erected on it by order of Major Farquhar, 
which, we believe, was washed away ; 
there is however a narrow channel be- 
tween the shoal and island, through 
which his Majesty’s ship Terpsichore, 
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Captain Bathurst, passed in 1803, bor- 
rowing on each side. 

Dr, Horsburgh, in his directory, only 
remarks that he has heard of such a 
shoal. 

Passage from China. 

The recent arrival of thirteen large 
heavy laden ships of the East India Com- 
pany from China in our Channel, in one 
hundred and nine days, is a triumph of 
mercantile navigation, and combination 
of nautical skill with good fortune, of 
which there is nothing equal upon re- 
cord. To cut through fifteen thousand 
miles of ocean in that short time is with- 
out example in marine experience. With 
similar passages we ought to communi- 
cate with our Asiatic presidencies within 
six months, instead of once in twelve to 
fifteen months. 

The ships lately arrived from China had 
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heaid of the battle of Waterloo and cap- 
ture of Paris before their sailing, and left 
China in consequence, in three squadrons, 
which all reached St. Helena together; 
were dispatched from that rock two and 
two, and all made the Start Point in our 
Channel at once ; a proof of skill, and an 
instance of good luck in navigation, which 
has no parallel. All the particulars 
of this extraordinary passage deserve 
well to be caiefully collected and noted, 
for some evidence and guide iu the prac- 
tice of navigation. The concurrent ob- 
servations of so many able seamen would 
be instructive, and of an authority to ad- 
mit of no dispute. The writei was once, 
on a passage to India, 140 days out of 
sight of all laud, and in that long time 
did not make more than three parts of the 
distance which has now been run through 
in one hundred and nine days ! 
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Durga Puja.' 

In the preceding volume of the Asiatic 
Jourual there is given an account of the 
amusements of the annual Hindoo festi- 
val of Durga Puja, for the year 1814; 
and we are gratified to transcribe the fol- 
lowing lively description, by the Editor 
of the Calcutta Gazettq, of the evening en- 
tertainments, at the houses of the prin- 
cipal native inhabitants of that city, on 
the return of the season, 1815. 

“ During the three by-gone days, the na- 
tive part of the city has exhibited a scene 
of revelry and licentious joy quite unpa- 
ralleled, except by the unrestrained free- 
dom of the ancient Saturnalia, or of the 
modern carnival of Venice. Ail the seri- 
ous affairs of life have been suspended, 
and every Hindoo, from the sacred Brah- 
min, to the vile and unclean Soodur, has 
given himself up to the due celebration of 
those mixed ceremonies by which the fa- 
vour of the mighty Durga is propitiated. 
Of the arcaua of these rites, from an ob- 
servance of which those not of the faith 
are carefully excluded, we can give no ac- 
count ; and there is, in every successive 
season, so much sameness in that portion 
which is public, that we fear, even the 
short notices we mean to offer will be flat 
and uninteresting. It would however be 
making an ungrateful return to the muni- 


ficence and politeness of many native gen- 
tlemen, to pass over in entire silence the 
splendour and attractiveness of their en- 
tertainments. We shall therefore very 
briefly describe each, in the order in 
which we chanced to visit them. 

“ Tlie elegant mansion of Rajah Ram 
Chundur was rendered especially alluring 
by the presence of the tender Nikhee, 
whose wonderful vocal powers have been 
long known to the English public, and, 
from her native admirers, have obtained 
for her t he just appellation of Queen of 
the Song. Time, as it “ steals her years 
away”, leaves all the charm of her voice, 
which is still unrivalled in sweetness and 
pathos. 

“The dwelling of Mudhoo Soodun Sun- 
dul presented an unusual display of the 
successful union of the splendour and 
richness of oriental architecture, with the 
pure and unambitious style of the Euro- 
pean schools ; and the interior of the 
apartments showed a degree of neatness 
and elegance seldom witnessed even du- 
ring the present greatly improved state of 
eastern buildings. In the recess, the 
image of the protecting goddess shone 
forth with unrivalled richness of decora- 
tion and brilliancy of colouring. 

“ Amongst several sets of good perfor- 
mers, we here ^peculiarly noticed the 
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young and comely Mali tab, and the grace- 
ful Fvz Buksh. 

“ At the old and hospitable mansion of 
Rajah Raj Kishun, a new and equally 
pleasing exhibition came in to relieve the 
sameness of the regular Nautch. A num- 
ber of male danceis,uf the Mohnmmudan 
creed, performed' a farcical scene, termed 
Buhar, in which the awkward and min- 
cing steps of the Hindostan dance were 
extravagantly burlesqued, and the wild, 
impassioned strains of the Kheeal Tuppa 
and Doorpud, and the melting airs of 
Souda, were ludicrously parodied. 

«* The house of Gopee Molmn, of ano- 
ther respectable branch of the family of 
Rajah Newa Krishun, possessed many 
and various sources of attraction. Be- 
sides the usual forms of the dance and 
song, several curious feats were perform- 
ed by the dancers. Of the*** the most stri- 
king was that of Kalgoowann, which con- 
sists in the quick waving of a platter of 
fire placed in the palm of the hand, in 
every direction during the giddy whirls 
of the dance ; and jumping unhurt on the 
sharp edges of naked swords. Two Brah- 
min bo\« of the Kuttuck tribe from Bena- 
res, displayed great sweetness of voice in 
the successful execution of melodies in 
the pure Brij Bhaka dialect. 

“ A ittli* further on, at the noble resi- 
dence Gooroo Purshad Bliosh, a native 
ofh , respectability, appeared, for the 
first t.me, a young and nearly an infant 
tenure nmvstress, whose astonishing ta- 
lents are likely to eclipse all meaner rivals, 
and soon to place her between the cele- 
brated leaders of the choir, Ushoorun and 
Nikhee. She is the daughter of a skil- 
ful C "hmeeriau musician, anil, although 
yet barely eight years old, already blends 
the varied excellences of tho-sc* hitherto 
unrivalled mistresses. In the wild, diffi- 
cult, and ever changing measures of the 
Tillana and Chutoorung, she commands 
all the compass of voice, and mellow 
fullness of tone, which distinguish Ushoo- 
run ; while in the exqui.>ite rhapsodies of 
the Rekhtu, exemplified in the Ghuzul, 
she delights the ear w'th all the softness 
and thrilling melody of Nikhee’^ delicate 
voice. Hie appeals to possess great nice- 
ty of ear, and her fine form and featuies 
promise in a few years to unfold every su- 
perior charm of beauty and expression. 

“ At the houses of other wealthy Ma- 
layans, similar performances, van mg in 


kind and degree of excellence, were re- 
presented ; and the paternal mansion of 
Neel Muuny Mullick outstripped all its 
neighbours by the exclusive possession of 
Ushoorun, whose admiiable talents, as 
displayed in the chauiitmg of the most 
difficult odes of Hafiz and Jamec, wc have 
never seen equalled. 

“ Amongst the Hindoos of inferior 
wealth and distinction, the popular exhi- 
bitions moie appiopriate to the festival, 
named the Kureeand the Jatra, took place 
of the Moosulsnanee dance and song. 
The former is a wild Choriambic species 
of dance performed alternately by three 
or four groups of Stentoiian bards. They 
sing gross extemporaneous compositions 
in Bengalee verse with powers of vocife- 
ration that stuu an huropean ear, and 
accompany their notes with violent but 
significant gesticulations. 

“ These compositions are renewed eve- 
ry year, just before the Durga Pujah, and 
foim a species of entertainment peculiar, 
we believe, to Bengal. 

“ The Jatras of this season werechiefiy 
dramatic representations of the loves of 
Krishna and the Gopecs, performed by 
boys of the Kuttuck tribe, of the Brahmin 
cast, and appeared to us to possess a 
great resemblance to the ancient chorus 
of the Greeks. 

“ At some future day wc may m tempt a 
description of >o l ucti of the religious 
part of this festival as is not hidden from 
unholy eyes ; but at present we must dis- 
miss the subject, after remarking, that 
it is ended by the committing of the figure 
of the goddess to the waters. 

“ The images of the goddess, thus annu- 
ally cast into the waters, were, perhaps, 
in former times of greater value, as to 
their material than at present. A golden 
image of the Durga, seated on a Hon is 
now in the possession of Rad, ha Kishun 
Bysak who belongs to the general trea- 
sury, which was found in the middle of 
last month in the excavation of a tank 
at Huns Kulee, a place near Kishengurh. 
The image, which is more than fourteen 
inches high, and is in good preservation 
was found at the depth of twenty-five 
feet. The gold is inferior in quality, 
being of the description called by the na- 
tives, paroda gold. The goddess i* va- 
lued at 20,000 rupees, and j< at this time 
♦ lie meat object nt adoration aud wonder.** 
Puja, 01 “ I’ooja,” signifies woi- 
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ship, and Darga or Doorga is a female 
personification of “ active virtue.” “ Ac- 
tive virtue” is the great attribute of the 
Hercules of the Greeks. 

Loss of the Alexander East Indian an. 

A monument has been erected in the 
church-yard of Wyke Regis, in the county 
of Dorset, to record the melancholy fate 
which befel the passeugers and crew of 
the late Alexander East Indiamau. The 
following is a copy of the inscriptions 
To record the melancholy wreck of 
THE SHIP ALEXANDER, 

This monument is erected by C. Forbes, 
Esq. M. P. London, and the owners 
of the said ship, which, on her voy- 
age from Bombay to London, was to- 
tally lost in the West Bay, on the 
night of the 26th March, 1815, when 
all the crew and passengers, consisting 
of more than 140 souls, unhappily 
perished, with the exception of five 
lascars. 

The following are the names of the per- 
sons whose bodies were found, and buri- 
ed immediately adjoining this spot : 

Lewis Auldjo, commander ; Mr. Brown, 
chief officer ; Major Jackson, Captain 
Campbell, Lieutenant Wade, Mrs. Auld- 
jo, Mrs. Duubar, Miss Toriano, two 
Misses Devereils, Miss Jackson, Master 
Russel, Master Jackson, and Miss El- 
phinstone. 

The remains of Mr. Dunbar were found 
subsequent to the interment of the above- 
mentioned, and buried in Portland. The 
body of Mrs. Jackson was taken up near 
Lyme, in the county of Dorset and there 
buried. 

The under-mentioned also perished on 
this melancholy occasion, and their bodies 
have not been found : — 

Major Ramsay, Lieutenants Bennct 
and Baker, Mrs. Deverall, Miss Jackson, 
Master Deverall, Mr. Bowman ; 2d, 3d, 
and 4th mates ; an European woman >er- 
vaut, and an invalid of artillery. 
Lamented shades 1 'twas yours, alas ! to 
drain 

Misfortune’s bitter chalice ; whilst in vain 
Fond Hope and Joy, regardless of controui, 
Prompted each movement of the winning 
soul ; 

Sudden destruction rear’d his giant form, 
Black with the horrors of the midnight 
storm ; 

And all, convuls’d with elemental strife. 
Dissolv'd the throbbing nerves of Hope 
and Life. 
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Death’s triumph past, may angels guide 
your wav 

To the blest i so is of eternal day ; 

Where no ru 1 olasts provoke the billowy 
roar, 

Where Virtue’s kindred meet to part no 
more. 

Wheat in Hindostan. 

A considerable quantity of wheat was 
some time since imported from Bengal 
into Java, for the purpose of enabling the 
cultivators in that island to extend the 
production of so valuable an object of 
agriculture from its soil, to which it has 
hitherto been a stranger, except in some 
of the most elevated spots to the east- 
ward, where also the grain is said to be 
inferior in size and farinaceous quality to 
that which grows in the upper province* 
of Hindostan. 

It will not be uninteresting to our read- 
ers to peruse the following account, 
which has been communicated to us from 
a most respectable source, of the manner 
in which this branch of cultivation is con- 
ducted in Hindostan. The alterations 
required by a difference in point of soil, 
climate and season, will naturally occur 
to the intelligent cultivator. 

Wheat is sown between the 25th of 
September and 10th of October following, 
on lands within the rise of the river 
Jumna in the periodical rains, when the 
waters have retired within their banks 
for the last time in the season. The soil 
is once ploughed only, and sown in fur- 
rows by the drill. The first plough, 
which forms the furrow, is followed by 
a man who scatters the seed ; a second 
plough follows the first, and, in forming 
the next furrow, turns the mou d over 
into the first, it is next rolled to settle 
the ear tli, and the seed is then left to its 
fate, never receiving any other aid, and 
the hu.>bandman trusts to occasional 
showers, and night dew> for bringing the 
crop to matin it). The ciop is generally 
fit foi reaping by the middle of March; 
it grows to the height of 5 or b fret in fa- 
vourable situations, and within the inun- 
dation of the Jumna in particular a great 
deal of this wheat is cultivated. 

The same cultivation extends tp lands 
inundated by other rivers of Bundelcund, 
and particularly favourable to this des- 
cription of wheat. 

On higher lands where the soil is sandy 
it is sometimes cultivated ; but it is then 
brought to maturity by irrigation. 
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LOSSES OF EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


A List of Ships that hare hecn lost in the India aad Chinv'e Sens, without leaving 
ary trace to ascertain the manner. 


Year. 

Ship's Names. 

Captain's Names. IV. here Lost . 

1783 

Cato 

Sir Hyde Parker 

j Supposed to have been wrecked on 
t the Maldiva Islands. 

1787 

Argylesliire 

Fowler 

China Seas. 

1788 1 

Louisa 

Adventure 

Ross 

Whiteman 

^ To the eastward of Luconia. 

1790 1 

Indus 

Rogers 

Between Tellichy and Ceylon. 

1791 

Foulis 

BJachfurd 

Between Madras and Bencoolen. 

1793 

Nerbedah 

M*Donaid 

China Seas. 

1794 

Pi i nee of Wales 

Henry 

Between Batavia and Bombay. 

1795 

Hassai 

Lightburn 

In the Bay of Bengal. 

1800 

Talbot 

Dempster 

China Seas. 

1802^ 

Intrepid 

Comet 

Roper 

Ileniy 

*) China Seas. These were two crui- 
> zers sent to look after the wreck 

J of the Talbot. 

1803 

Diana 

Jol j fife 

Bay of Bengal. 

1804 

Houten 

Rees 

China Seas. 

1805 

William Kenned) 

M'Cauly 

$ Between Madias and the Equa- 
l tor. 

1807 

Ann 

Churchman 

Pacific Ocean. 

1809 $ 

True Briton 

Bonham 

J. Harding 

China Seas 

Coast of Africa. 

( 


1810 

Ocean 

Williamson 

China Seas. 

1811 

Varuna 

Douglas 

China Seas. 


N. B. All the ships lost in the China Seas, with the exception of the Nerbedah, 
are supposed to have foundered in TufToon«. 


Ill 1809, the Company sustained some heavy los^e* rn their shipping, moie parti- 
cularly in the homeward bound ships from Bengal ; of these three were lost in 1808, 
and four in 1809, of which no account lias ever been received. The following is a 
statement of the losses sustained in theyeais 1807-8, and 1808-9, taken from the 
accounts rendered to Parliament . — 

Walpole, lost off Margate, homeward bound, value ofhci cargo, .. .. £ 11,706 


Admiral Gaidner, lost on the Goodwin Sands .. 37,897 

Britannia, Company’s own Ship, including her cargo 117,820 

Travers, lost outward bound, in the Bay of Bengal 14,558 


Lord Nelson, Parted from the lleet homeward bound, in Nov. 1808, C 03,468 
Experiment, > in a violent gale of wind, not since heard of, suppo-<J 12,470 
Glory, J sed to have foundered, and all hands perished. 11,875 

£. 

Calcutta, T Parted company from the fleet homeward-bound, C 138,915 

Bengal, ( in March 1809 in a tremendous gale of wind,) 135,601 

Duchess of Gordon, I not since heard of, supposed to have foundered, j 100,540 


Lady Jane Dundas, J and all hands perished. 51,316 

Europe, taken outward-bound, and carried into Mauritius 154,398 

Streatham, do. do 154,502 

Asia, lost pi oceeduig up Bengal liver, out waid- bound 43,011 

Forming a total iu two yeais of fourteen ship*, valued at , £. 1,048,0 77 


So unprecedented a loss of ships occasioned a particular inquiry on the part of the 
Company into the causes of these disasters; from which it appeared that they were 
owing chiefly to the extiaoidinary tempests, or to the captuies of the enemy, and 
not to any defect or errors in the structure, equipment, or loading of the ships, 
or to any want of skill or conduct in the eoinmaudeia and officers. 
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POETRY. 


LINES 

Written on a short Excursion up the 
Hoonly. 

Soft spreads the shade o’er Guuga’s ver- 
dant shore, 

And gently glides the stately bark along ; 

Soft fall in Gunga’s wave the dashing oar. 
And strikes responsive to the boatman’s 
song. 

Daj’s parting glow still lingers on the 
stream, [spreads ; 

And purple o’er the distant water 

Bright on its edge the moon’s advancing 
beam, 

Its silver lustre tremulously sheds. 

While cool and fragrant breathes the 
southern gale, 

Rich from Malta's sandal-scented grove, 

Here at the helm I loiter to inhale. 

New lift* and health, tranquillity and 
love. 

Oh ! that a scene so sweet, so mild, as 
this, [should yield, 

One thought that speaks not harmony 

That truths unwelcome should embitter 
bliss, [field ! 

Rank poisonous weeds amid so fair a 

But bark ! where Superstition’s frantic 

cries, [float ; 

With deepening tone, across the waters 

Where those fair turrets crown the steps 
that rise [ed note. 

From Gunga’s brink, ascends the blend- 

The gong’s loud clang, the tinkling of the 

bell, [drum. 

The harsh rude rattle of the varied 

The lengthening hoarseness of the pealing 
shell, [come. 

Ill wild discordance, mingling, fitful. 

There Brahma’s sons the deity assail 
With idle clamour and still idler rite ; 

There as the substance want s the shows 
prevail. 

And forms unreal dazzle reason’s sight. 

Once was there talent to exalt mankind, 
To raise the intellect and touch the 
heart ; 

Then was the smiling bar vest of the mind, 
The Sage’s wisdom and the Poet’s art. 


Witness their maze of metaphysic lore*, 
Deep fraught with reasoning intricate 
though vain; [yoref 

Witness the Bards who in the days of 
Shone the first gems of Vicramadit's 
reign. 

Now all their lore and fancy runs to waste. 
To mystic riddles and distempered 
dreams ; [haste. 

As oft their country's floweis, with fatal 
Find ripeness death, fiom day’s in- 
temperate beams. 

Mourn we their fall! the feebleness of 
man, [the best — 

Who knows not what he hopes to know 
The truth ; and turn to those who scarcely 
scan [blest. 

Such lofty themes, or aught but to be 
Fronting the light in yonder fanes that 
glow, 

See brighter fires along the shore extend. 
Where moving secondary stars below, 

A sparkling fringe to shadowy thickets 
lend. 


There moves a pageant, there the baby 
bride, 

In state uncouth magnificeut appears. 
And there the boyish bridegroom learns 
from pride 

A task ill suited to his tender years. 
Coarse torches vilely blaze, and through 
the air [loud. 

Breath rudest strains less musical than 
And tale and tinsel, tawdriness and glare. 
Catch the warm wonder of the gaping 
crowd. 


Oh what a child i» man ! what toys de- 
light ! 

What nothings elevate the groveling elf 1 
All has its charms that keeps but fiom his 
siirlif [himself. 

That most displeasing of all things. 


lethinks i hear some humble Indian say. 
And who art thou, our weakness to ar*- 
ruigu ? 


* The six Dcrsanas, or schools of Hindu pftilo- 
phy, to which those of the G.teks lo 

iv e been mjch indebted, 
t The nne poets who fljunshed in the 

.cramaditva, inthccenwry preceding the Chris- 
m era, and usually called the ,ia » 

inc Gem*- 
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Unerring dost thou trace tlty earthly way. 
Or are thy pleasures, tby pursuits less 
rain ? 

What dost thou here? — mkn native scenes 
why roatri ? j — ij [behind? 
Why leave thy coiroftmnd thy friends 
Why for a stranger’s duelling quit thy 
' home, [to find? 

And joys tbcrTt couldst not here expect 

Why are those cheeks so wan, so sunk 
those eyes, [weak ? 

That step so languid, and that voice so 
And why that mind so eager to despise, 
The humble happiness it scorns to seek? 

For affluence this ?— to sacrifice thy health, 
Thy friends, thy pleasures at so vile a 
shrine ; [wealth, 

To gain, wiiat unenjoyed is nothing, 
And what, enjoyed, soon ceases to be 
thine ? 

Or, dost thou pay these offerings to pride ? 
Or give life’s treasures for uncertain 
fame ? [ride ? 

What’s rank, amongst the pigmies you de- 
And what, in Death’s cold ear, a death- 
less name ? 

Forbear, then, Indian follies to condemn, 
Tilt thou canst boast thyself from frailty 
free ; [them. 

All men are triflers — why expect from 
What human feebleness forbids to be? 

ROOBAEE. 

Buroon i seenuh i mun, zukhm be nishan 

zudeh.ee 

Bu Hyrnt um Ve ujub teer be kuman zu- 
deh,ee 

Koojo ruwum ? bu keh goyem ? Bugo ! 

cheh chareli koonum ? 

Ke teer i ishq mura dur duroon i jan zu- 
deh.ee.* 

Thus translated. 

A viewless bow directs the dart — 

I feel yet know not whence the smart. 
No outward scar to sight reveals 
The wound my struggling bosom feels : 
Where shall 1 fly — to whom complain ? 
What medicine seek to soothe my pain — 


« 1 tie*e lines are selected u a favourable ex- 
ample of tbe occurrence, in the Persian language, 
of images familiar to the poetry of Europe. There 
are many t natrons from the works of Lattn and 
the older English poets contained in notes to Mr. 
Wilson’s charming translation ot the Mfgha Da- 
ta, which happily tllustra’e similar resemblances 
in the Sanscrit. 


Alas ! I fear these pangs will prove 
The shaft that pierced my breast — wa< 
love ! 

OCCASIONAL PROLOGUE 
To the Clandestine Marriage. 
Spoken at the Chouiringhee Theatre, 

July 1, 1814. 

When all the clustering world is leagued 
in arms, [alarms ; 

To spheres remotest reach the dire 
Wide walks the enemy of general peace 
Through fields, streets, squares, halls, 
vestries, and police ; 

Starts up in families, in courts appeals, 
And sets dear friends together by the ears ; 
Leads lovely woman from her dreams of 
fashion. 

And rouses gravephilosopherswithpassion; 
Bids public pleasures end in private rage, 
And struts and frets its hour upon the 
stage ! 

Yet, as all ferment soon or late must clear, 
And bright the wine, or vinegar, appear ; 
So, let us hope, while through the world’s 
wide range [change, 

Dawns the fair promise of a peaceful 
That hither too, Tranquillity shall bend, 
And o’er this mimic world her sway ex- 
tend : [stalk, 

Then no dissension on our hoards shall 
To feed your censures, as it finds your talk. 
And busy gossips shall be lured no more ; 
Theseciets of the green-room to explore ; 
But known good humour, and good 
wishes certain, [curtain, 

Shall drive all comments from behind the 
Where wisest men, the place mysterious 
keeping, [ing. 

Have always told us not to think of peep- 
For ail then that before your eyes appears. 
But not one word Fame whispers in your 
ears, [to-night, 

We, decked with honours, newly vamped 
Our faith and fame theatrical may plight ; 
Witii the same zeal that planned, that 
reared this fane, 

We seek tbe Drama’s credit to maintain. 
To furnish cultured taste its highest 
pleasure, [leisure : 

And sooth with reason’s pastime, reason’s 
No other end is oar’s ; — ’tis yours to say, 
What splendours wait the newly dawning 
day; 

The seed we sow ; ’tis yoms alone to rear. 
And vour’s will be the harvest of the 
year ! 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Oriental Commerce ; containing a 
Geoeiajdiieal Description of the prin- 
cipal Places in the Ea-t Indies, China, 
■and Japan; with their Produce, Ma- 
nufactures, and Trade, including the 
Coasting or Country Trade fiotn Port 
to Pott; also the Rise and Progress 
of the 1 rarie of tiie various European 
Nations with the Eastern Win Id, par- 
ticularly that of the English East India 
Company, from the Discovery ot the 
Passage round the Cape of Good Hope 
to tiie present Peiiod; with an Ac- 
count of the Company ’s Establishments, 
Revenues, Debts, Assets, &c. at Home 
and Abroad. Deduced from authentic 
Documents, and founded upon practi- 
cal Experience obtained in the Course 
of Seven Voyages to India and China. 
By William Mtlburu, Jate of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Service. 2 vols. 
toy. 4 to. pp. 994. Twenty roy. 4to. 
Chaits. London. Black & Co. £6 6s. 

I. The comprehensive title-page 
which we have thus transcribed, is 
no more than a faithful description 
of the very comprehensive work 
which it introduces. The geogra- 
phical extent of the author’s inqui- 
ries is the fullest which can be de- 
sired. Commencing with the Ma- 
deiras, Mr. M. leads us next to 
the Canary and Cape de Verd Is- 
lands, thence to the ports visited 
by East India ships, in Brazil, 
and the ports in the Rio de la Pla- 
ta; thence to the Cape of Good 
Hope, the east coast of Africa, 
the islands on that coast, the Red 
Sea, or Gulf of Arabia, the coast 
of Arabia to the Persian Gulf, the 


gal, Calcutta, Bengal to the Ma- 
lay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, the 
Eastern Islands, Siam, Cochin-Chi- 
na and Tonquin, China, Japan, 
Isle of France, St. Helena, Arc. 
Through the whole of this wide 
range, Mr. M. after premising 
brief, but sufficient, and we are 
bound to add, exceedingly well- 
written geographical and histori- 
cal notices of each place, subjoins 
the largest assemblage of particu- 
lars connected with its trade, com- 
merce, and navigation. With 
Bombay, Mr. M., for reasons which 
will presently appear, possesses a 
peculiarly intimate acquaintance ; 
and his chapter, in consequence, 
on that settlement, is particularly 
complete. Guarded, however, with 
this remark, we do not hesitate to 
cite the heads of information rela- 
ting to this seat of British trade 
and government in Western India, 
as a just specimen of the great va- 
riety of interesting and practical 
objects which fall within the de- 
sign and performance of Mr. M.’s 
book. Did our space admit it, 
we should be tempted for the 
reason before alluded to, to ex- 
tract some part also of the au- 
thor's description of Bombay : — 

Description — Coins — Remarks on 
Coins ; their Weights, Alloy, &c. — 
Weights — Measures — Commerce of Bom- 
bay and Surat — Commerce witlt Loudon 
— Extracts from tiie Act of Parliament 
authorising individuals trading to the 
British settlements in India— Company’s 


Gulf, the coasts of Persia, Scindy, legulations relative to tonnage furnished 
and Guzzerat, the coast of India, under the Act — EuropeaiPartkies suits- 
from Cambay to Bombay, the is- ble to the Bombay market — Price C up- 
land of Bombay, the coast of Con- tent of European articles — Commerce 
can, tke coast of Canara, the coast with Hamburgh — Denmark — lashoa— - 
of Malabar, the island of Ceylon, Madeira — Statement of Commerce wit 
the coast from Cape Cormorm to Foreign Europe— Commerce with theL m- 
Madras, Coast of Madras to Ben- *«• States of America— Coerce with 
Asiatic Journ No. VII. Vol. II. G 
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the northern parts of Guzzerat — Surat 
and the adjacent villages — Bombay — 
Coast of Coromandel — Coasts of Malabar 
and Canara — Bengal — Ceylon— Statement 
of Commerce with British Asia — Com- 
merce with the Gulph of Aiabia — Gulph 
of Persia, Cashmere, &c. — Cutch and 
Scindy — Bassein and Villages — Goa, and 
the coast of Consan — Pegn — Pulo Pi- 
nang, and the eastward— Batavia — China 
— Vaiious places — Statement of the Com- 
merce with Foreign Asia, &c. — General 
recapitulation — Balance in favour of Bom- 
bay and Surat— Price current of East In- 
dia goods — Import and Export dunes — 
Custom-house regulations — Regulations 
respecting servants — Rates of Pilotage — 
Light-house dues — Wharfage — Dock Re- 
gulations and charges— Regulations rela- 
tive to Salutes and Gunpowder — Ship 
Owner’s allowances— Seamen’s wages — 
Su .—Company’s regulations relative to 
Cotton carried in their ships to China — 
Rates of freight from Bombay to China — 
List of Merchants resident at Bombay — 
Rates of Commission— Merchant vessels 
belonging to Bombay — Insurance Compa- 
nies— Statement of los-es fiom 1805 to 
1308, by capture and sea risks — Compa- 
ny's Import* from England— Company’s 
Exports to England — Revenues — Dis- 
bursements — Assets — Govei nment Secu- 
rities — Bombay Army — Pay and Allow- 
ances — Regulations relative to Furlough 
and Retiiement — Rates of passage money 
to and from England — Regulations rela- 
tive to baggage, outward and home- 
ward boabd — Regulations relative to 
cheating, presents, win*, baggage, See. 
— List of established fees (hereon — 
Extract from the Act of Parliament re- 
lative to objects of Natural History — 
Duties on various East India commodi- 
ties imported as baggage, presents, &c. 
— List of manufactured and unmanu- 
factured goods— List of prohibited goods, 
and Iaw3 relative thereto— Bombay Ma- 
rine-Pay and Allowables— Regulations 
relative to -furlough and retirement— 
Comparative rank of the of (he 

Company’s ships and Company’s army— 
Rank of Officers in the Army and Navy'— 
Provisions and Refreshments — Article 
procurable at Bombay— Alkali— AuaCar- 
dium — Atiime Gum— Arrack— Arrangoes 
— Awl — Beetle Nut — fhaya Boot — Cocoa 
Nuts— Coir — Coculus Indian — Cdnessi 


Balk — Cornelians — Cotton wool — Eu- 
phoibium— Fish Maws— Folium Indicum— 
Lignum Colubriuum — Mangoes— Nux Vo- 
mica — Peacock’s Feathers — Piece Good- 
— Putchock — Radix Lopeziana— Sandal 
Wood — Sesamuui — Sh iwis — Squills — 
Turbith — Zedoary. 

Of the views and qualifications 
of the author we shall now give an 
account in his own words : — 

The materials of which this work is 
composed, have been collected during a 
period of twenty-live years actively em- 
ployed in the sea set vice of the '• 'empany, 
and in commercial pursuits in V n gland 
immediately connected with it. During 
the above period, the author p Mourned 
seven voyages to and from the East-Indies 
and China, and had the benefit of irpeat- 
edly visiting the principal places referred 
to in the work. These oppo.'uri: envcie 
well calculated to qualify him for the task 
he has undertaken; and with what suc- 
cess he has performed it, is now sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the public. 
It has been bis aim through the whole, 
to render every thing in the numerous 
subjects it comprehends, as plain and in- 
telligible its possible. 

The geographical and historical matter 
has been drawn from the be-t and latest 
writers, ami the author has endeavoured 
to be accurate without being too diffuse. 

The statements of the relative value of 
the coins, weights anil measures, were 
made from personal observations at the 
different places the author has visited, 
from the authority of such as have treat- 
ed on these subjects before him, and from 
the kind assistance of various friends 
conversant therein, lie has to regret, 
however, that they are less peifcct than 
be Could wish, fiom the want of a fixed 
standard, even at the principal settle- 
ments. Here it may be necessaty to re- 
mark, that Indian accounts are kept in 
lacs of one hundred thousand each. Thus 
if 1,234, 567 would be stated in rupees 
12,34,567 — twelve lacs, thirty-four thou- 
sand, five hundred and siity-seren ru- 
pees. 

The statenientj of duties, and various 
regulation* in the shipping ami com- 
mercial depart thesis of the principal 
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settlements, have been brought down to 
the latest period ; aad as observations 
upon the provisions and refreshments 
procurable at the various places, must lie 
admitted to be essentially necessan to 
those connected with the commerce of 
the East-Indies, particular taie has also 
been taken to give a coirect detail of 
them. 

The lists of European and other com- 
modities suitable to the markets at tire 
British presidencies, are made up from 
actual ti ansae lions. Tho«e of Bombay 
will appear more extensive than at the 
other settlements. The author’s connec- 
tions wore chiefly there ; and the cala- 
mitous fire, which a few years since des- 
troyed the warehouses of the merchants, 
made the ordersf from that settlement 
more numerous. By a reference to these 
lists it will be seen that there is scarcely 
an article manufactured in Great Britain, 
or any other part of Europe, but what 
is carried in considerable quantities to 
India in the investments of the com- 
manders and officei s of the Compam’s 
service. 

The directions for chasing the various 
productions of India and China are given 
from the best authorities ; and tire quan- 
tities imported and sold, will enable the 
merchant to ascertain, with a great de- 
gree of accuracy, the demand far each 
article, and the price it has general)) 
borne at the Company’s sales. 

The tiado from port to port in India, 
carried on by native and European mer- 
chants resident there, commonly called 
the country trade, is fully shewn by nu- 
merous tables ; and from the lists of the 
articles which compo.se the imports and 
ex|)orts, it will be seen that the produc- 
tions of the western hemisphere bear but 
a very email proportion in this trade. 

The commerce carried on by foreigners 
with the British settlements is extremely 
beneficial to the latter ; the greater part 
of tlie imports consisting of treasure, 
and tlie exports of the manufactures of 
England. Tlie aifcicles imported are prin- 
cipally wines, spirits, naval stores and 
metals, interfering in a very sjnaM de- 
cree with the trade carried on by the 
EasiMudia -Companv , or the comtnandors 
and oflicei* i» <Jie service. 

In stating the rise and progress of the 
f'”vr rt ’r* nrri**d on with India and 


China by the various nations of Europe, 
the best authorities have been consulted, 
and the author has entered into a detail 
of their commeicial ti an-^ictions, pai- 
1 ini lari) those of the English, to a much 
♦1 eater extent than h ic hithtito l ecu 
done. 

II. Of every article of India 
and China trade we are present- 
ed, in this work, with the natural, 
and civil, as well as commercial 
history ; and among these, the 
commodity of Tea is at once bo 
important in a commercial view, 
and so popular a theme for the ge- 
neral reader, that we are induced 
to select from this portion of Mr. 
M.'s pages a few paragraphs which 
may exliibit something of the 
style and execution of the work : — 

Ten, which, about one hundred and 
fifty years ago, was scarcely known as a 
commodity of traffic, now holds tlie most 
distinguished lank in tlie list of Asiatic 
imports, it is not only tlie most exten- 
sive, hut the least fluctuating hr.uicl) of 
the East-India Company's concerns ; nor 
are the advantages that result therefrom 
confined to the Company alone : tlie pub- 
lic aie deeply interested therein. It be- 
nefit.- navigation, by tiflxirding constant 
employment, out and home, fur at least 
50,000 tons of shipping, and 0,000 sea- 
men ; it has been the means of opening 
au increased market, for the tent of one 
of the must important of our national 
maouiactuies (woollens to the extent of 
upwards of a million sterling per an- 
uum) ; and it has at all times contribut- 
ed hugely in support of the public reve- 
nue. 

When the Chinese first began to use 
tea as a beverage, we cannot trace. The 
first accounts we have of it, are from two 
Arabian travellers who visited China 
about 650, and relate, the inhabitants 
had a beverage they called “ chah,” and 
that a considerable revenue was levied pp 
At* consumption : it seems, therefore, so 
have heee as universally in use <fcao#s at 
present- 

lie first European writer who men- 
tions tea, is fiotero, an Italian, who 
puUubed a treatise in 1*9®, >n which in- 
does not indeed mention a* name, but 
G 2 
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«U*ciibcs it in such a manner, that it is 
impossible to mistaken. He says, f< the 
Chinese have a herb, out of which they 
I ress a delicate juice, which serves them 
tor drink instead of wine ; it also pre- 
pares their health, and frees them from 
these evi’s that the immoderate use of 
nine doth breed unto us.” In 1600, 
Tcixera, a Span! aid, saw the dried leaves 
in Malacca, where he was informed the 
Chinese prepared diink from it. 

Oleaiius, a German, found the custom 
of drink in ft tea prevalent among the Per- 
sians in 1633, and gave the following 
description : “ they drink a kind of black 
water, prepared from a decoction of a 
certain shrub, called cha, orchia, which 
the Usbeck Tartars import from China ; 
the leaves are long and taper, measuiing 
nearly an inch, of a black colour, when 
dried and wetted, and shrivelled like 
worms,” Staikaw, the Russian ambas- 
sador of the couit of the Mogul in 1639, 
paitook of this beverage. “ I know not,” 
says he, i( whether they are the leaves of 
a tree or of a herb ; they are boiled in 
water, with the addition of some milk.” 
At his departure he was offered a quan- 
tity of tea, as a present for the Czar ; 
but the ambassador declined the compli- 
ment, as it would only encumber him 
with a commodity, for which he had no 
use. Dufour, in 1693, remarks, “ that 
tea is in great repute in China, Japan, 
Tonquin, ami Tartary ; that after milk- 
ing its way into India, it passed to Per- 
sia, and from thence to Turkey, in which 
latter place the use of it was not very 
general, as the Turks gave a decided pre- 
ference to coffee.” 

The precise period at which tea was 
first introduced into Europe, is iu some 
measure involved in obscurity. The edi- 
tors of the Encyclopaedia Britanuica 
state, that it was first iinpoited by the 
Dutch in 1610 ; it is most certain, that 
in 1611 the agents of the Dutch East- 
India Company solicited and obtained a 
grant from the Emperor of Japan, allow- 
ing them to trade iu his territories. This 
treaty was effected through the medium 
of letters addressed to the Emperor by 
Prince Maurice, then at the head of the 
Dutch government. An interchange of 
presents took place, agreeable to the in- 
variable usage among eastern nations on 
ail diplomatic occasion*, aud in that 


made by the Emperor, doubtless tea was 
included, as one of the natural produc- 
tions of his country. This accounts in a 
satisfactory manner for the introduction 
of tea into Holland ; but when it is con- 
sidered that the Poitncuese, immediately 
after the discovery of a passage to India 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
in 1497, formed extensive establishments 
in almost every part of that country — 
that they resided in great numbers at 
Japan, long before the Dutch made their 
appearance at that place — that they had a 
trading intercourse with China direct, 
and had sent an ambassador to Pekin as 
early as 1517 — and, above all, that they 
obtained a settlement upon Macao in 
15&6, it is a fair presumption that the in- 
habitants of Portugal not for more than 
an entire century, have remained stran- 
gers to a commodity that was so familiar 
to their countrymen iu every part ot 
Asia. 

The Dutch East-India Company were 
unquestionably the first who engaged in 
tea as an article of commerce ; and from 
the beginning until near the close of the 
seventh century, the whole of the Euro- 
pean demand was supplied through the 
medium of their sales. The quantities 
that were imported during this period, 
are perhaps to be ascertained only by re- 
ferring to the Dutch East-India Compa- 
ny’s books. 

It is sufficient, however, in this place, 
to remark, that they must have been 
comparatively trifling. Its principal chan- 
nel of expenditure was in medicine, where 
it failed in obtaining any considerable de- 
gree of reputation, owing to the dis- 
cordant opinions that were held by the 
faculty, with regard to its properties. 

In 1633, Simon Pauli publicly declared 
against it, in a treatise entitled, “ Com- 
ment de Abu a a Tabacca ct Thece ,” in 
which he was followed by many others, 
who concurred with him iu opinion as to 
the use of its being attended with inju- 
rious effects. On the other hand, it was 
not without its advocates, by whom it 
was highly extolled for its virtues. Thus 
circumstanced, it could hardly be expect- 
ed that tea should make any rapid ad- 
vances in the public estimation. Valeu- 
tyu, a native of the Netherlands, relates 
that in 1670 the use of it was unknown 
in his uative town of Doit. About this 
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time, he adds, Vauden Brouke and de 
Leonardi attempted to introduce the 
pzactice of di inking the infusion as a 
beverage, but with so little success, that 
it was publicly ridiculed, under the name 
of “ hew wasser,” or hay water. 

About 1679, tea met with a powerful 
supporter in Dr. Cornelius Bontekoe. 
This gentleman, whose eminence in his 
profession had raised him to the situa- 
tion of first phvsiciau to the Elector of 
Brandenburgh, enteitained the highest 
opinion of its salutary qualities, and 
deemed it impossible to injure the sto- 
mach, even if as much as two or three 
bundled cups were taken in the day. 
The Dutch Ea&t-India Company were so 
highly pleased with this work, that they 
' oted the author a handsome pecuniary 
gi at ideation. 

The sanction of so respectable an au- 
thority, had its operation in relieving 
tea from many of the prejudices that had 
been entertained against it ; but the high 
price at which it continued to be vended, 
prevented the consumption from being 
materially inei eased. In fact, tea has 
never been in veiy extensive use on the 
Continent, nor would it probably have 
attracted the attention of foreigners, as a 
distinct object of commerce, had they not 
in more recent periods availed themselves 
of the opportunities that offered, of par- 
ticipating in the supply of this country, 
through the medium of the contraband 
trade. 

Having thus given a biief statement of 
the progress of tea upon the Continent, 
to the close of the seventeenth century, 
we next proceed to shew that, at the like 
period, its advances had not been more 
rapid in this country. 

The use of tea had obtained in England, 
long before the East-India Company adopt- 
ed it as an article of trade ; but when, or 
by whom it was first introduced, cannot 
be ascertained with direct certainty. Jo- 
nas Han way asserts, that a quantity of 
it was first brought from Holland, in the 
baggage of the Lords Arlington and Osso- 
ry, in the year 1666, by whom it was 
introduced among the nobility as a no- 
velty. Sir John Hawkins, in his life of 
Dr. Johnson, is of opinion, that Mr. Han- 
way is not accurate on this head, and 
cites an ode of Waller to the Queen, to 
prove, that in 1683, it was considered 
as a new thing ; but it is evident, that 


neither of these gentlemen is correct. It 
has again been held by others, that tea 
was unknown in 1660, because it is not 
to be found among the established arti- 
cles of import, specified in the book of 
rates referred to in the act of 12 Charles 
II. chap. 4, common!) called the “'Ton- 
nage and Poundage Act.” The same ob- 
servation is equally applicable to coffee 
and chocolate. This affords conclusive 
evidence, that neither of these articles 
was considered at the time, of sufficient 
importance to merit a place among the 
materials of commerce ; but that they 
were all known, and all in previous use, 
is placed beyond the possibility of doubt, 
by lefemng to two acts of Parliament, 
passed in the same year, 12 Charles If. 
cap. 23 and 24, the one granting to his 
Majesty, an inland or excise duty, on cer- 
tain commodities, therein named, during 
his life ; the other in perpetuity, as a 
compensation, in lieu of the advantages 
that were derived fiom the courts of 
wards and liveries, and tenures in capite, 
which had been given up. By each of 
these acts, it is directed, that there shall 
be paid by the maker thereof. 

For every gallon of coffee made and 
sold, four-pence ; 

For every gallon of chocolate, sherbet, 
and tea, ditto, eight pence. 

To this, in the year 1670, by an act of 
the 22 and 23 Charles If. cap. 5, was ad- 
ded a further addition of the like sums, 
by which the duty on teas was increased 
to two shillings per gallon. 

This singular mode of taxation, so 
different from the modern practice, may 
not, at pie«ent, be understood; but, by 
adverting to a few circumstances, the 
needful explanation may be afforded, and 
at the same time, not prove irrelevant to 
the subject. 

It is, on all hands agreed, that the intro- 
duction of coffee into this country, took 
place prior to that of chocolate or tea. 
The difference, however, between each, 
must, in point of time, have been so 
trifling, as scarcely to admit of a distinc- 
tion. It has been held by more respect- 
able authorities, that coffee was first 
brought to England in 1652, by Mr. fid- 
wards, a member of the Turkey Company, 
and that his servant was the first who 
opened a house for publicly voiding it as 
a drink, but it appears from the follow- 
ing extracts from the Life of Wood, the 
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antiquarian, that a coffee-house had been 
opened at Oxford, a year or two sooner. 
“ In 1651, one Jacob, a Jew, opened a 
coffee-house, at the Angel, in the parish 
of St. Peter, in the Past Oxon, and there 
it was, by some who delighted in novel- 
tie, drunk.” When he left Oxon, be sold 
it in Old Southampton Buildings, in Hol- 
borne, and was living then in 1671.” 

The lore of novelty is a predominant 
feature in the British character'. Coffee 
no sooner became known, than it was 
eagerly sought after, as a fashionable be- 
verage, and houses were opened in va- 
rious parts of the metropolis, as also in 
other parts of the kingdom, for vending 
it as a public drink, to which quickly 
succeeded chocolate, sherbet, ami tea. 
The latter article was in use in 1661, as 
appears ft out the manuscript diary of Mr. 
Samuel Pepvs, in the Pcpysian I.ibraty, 
at Cambridge, which says, “ Sept. 25, 
1661, I sent for a cup of tea (a China 
drink) of which I had never drank before, 
and went away.” 

These authorities are satisfactory that 
tea was originally drunk in the public 
coffee-houses in comruou with coffee, cho- 
cholate, and sherbet, in proportion as 
the coffee-houses were frequented, the 
taverns becamedeserted; and government, 
tindiiig a sensible diminution in the duty 
upon wines, judged it necessary that the 
duty should be made up hv a tax on the 
liquors consumed in the coffee-houses, as 
also that those houses should be placed 
under a similar degree of rest taint with 
taverns and ale-houses, by requiring the 
keepers of them to take out a licence at 
the quarter sessions, and enter into se- 
curity for tire due payment of the excise 
duty. If they neglected to do this, they 
were liable to a penalty of per month. 

The excise officers attended the coffee- 
houses at stated periods, and took an ac- 
count of the number ot gallons of each 
liquid that were made, upon which the 
duties were charced. This practice ex- 
isted till 16HU, when, “ it being found by 
experience, the collecting the excise duty 
upon liquors of coffee, tea, and choco- 
late, n.r troublesome and unequal upon 
the ret.ulcis, and required such an at- 
tendance of officers, a* rendered the re- 
ceipt thereof tery inconsiderable,” fee 
says the preamble to the act, William 
and Mary, sect, v, cap. 6.': it «as resolved 


to discontinue it, and to establish an ad- 
ditional custom duty of five shillings per 
pound. 

It is very doubtful whether there arc 
any records in existence, either at the 
custom-house or the excise office, that 
will shew the quantities of tea, tint 
were imported during this period, or tin 
number of gallons of tea on which th. 
excise duty was paid ; but it may ho rea- 
sonably concluded they must have beet 
very trifling, from the higli price it hurt . 
which was from forty to fifty shilling- 
per pound at the first cost. 

III. The rise and progress of 
the trade of the various European 
nations with the eastern world, par- 
ticularly that of die East -India 
Company, is a distinct but inte- 
resting branch of inquiry in this 
work ; and, like the rest, distin- 
guished by apparent activity and 
accuracy of research, general 
neatness and perspicuity of style, 
anti methodical arrangement. Un- 
der this head is to he classed die 
uudior’s account (1.) of the state 
of the Portuguese trade with die 
Britsh settlements in the East-In- 
dies ; (2.) of the trade between 
British India and the Gulfs of 
Persia and Arabia ; (3 ) of the rise 
and progress of the discoveries 
and conquests of the Portuguese 
in the East Indies ; (4.) historical 
facts relative to the commerce of 
Denmark with the East-Indies; 
(5.) historical facts relative to the 
commerce and conquests of France 
in the East Indies ; (6.) historical 
facts relative to the commerce of 
Ostend with the East Indies ; (7.) 
commerce of Madras with the 
United States of America ; (8.) 
commerce of Bengal with London; 
(9.) commerce of all parts of Bri- 
tish India with London; (10.) 
commerce of Bengal with Ham- 
burgh ; (11.) with Madeira; (12.) 
with Cadiz; (13.) with Foreign 
Europe ; (14.) commerce of all 
parts of British India with Foreign 
Europe: (15.) with the United 
States of America ; (16.) progress 
of the commerce between Sweden 
and die East Indies, dee. &c. 
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IV. The “ rise and progress” 
and present state “ of the trade of 
the East-India Company, with 
an account of the Company’s es- 
tablishments, revenues, debts, as- 
sets, &e.” are more particularly 
treated of in the copious “ intro- 
duction" which is prefixed to this 
work. Of what relates to the 
Company’s present establishments, 
revenues, &c. we reserve to our- 
selves the occasion of taking fur- 
ther notice; while at this time we 
limit our attention to topics of ge- 
neral survey. With our author, 
we do not omit to premise, that 
“ the advantages which Great 
Britain has derived from its com- 
merce with the East Indies for 
upwards of two centuries, by the 
immense wealth it has introduced 
into the country, the large pecuni- 
ary supplies it has afforded the 
government, and the assistance it 
has given her naval power, to 
which her exaltation among the 
nations may be attributed, are so 
truly beneficial,” that it can be no 
unimportant object to endeavour 
to trace its rise and progress, and 
to place in a clear light “ its pre- 
sent situation.” 

Tire conquests of the Moham- 
medans in India, which commenc- 
ed with the eleventh century, and 
put them into possession of Bengal 
in the beginning of the thirteenth,* 
form no particular era in the his- 
tory of the Oriental commerce of 
Western Europe. The trade of 
India, by the route of the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs, and the Me- 
diterranean, had subsisted from the 
earliest times ; and even the Bri- 
tons, there is no reason for doubt- 
ing, were more or less acquainted 
with the East Indies from remote 
antiquity. f At a date compara- 
tively recent, but yet long preced- 
ing the earliest Mohammedan in- 


* See Stewart’s History of Bengal, 
reviewert in the preceding volume of the 
.\siatic Journal, pages 459, 561. 

f William of Malmesbury. 


vasion, (A. D. 883), we find Sighel- 
mus, Bishop of Sherborne in Dor- 
setshire, wire had been sent b 7 
Alfred to Rome, with presents to 
the Pope, proceeding thence to 
the shrine of St. Thomas, at Me- 
liapour. 

But the Mohammedan conquests 
gave new vigour to the trade of 
India with Europe. In the thir- 
teenth century they embraced the 
greater part of the Hither Penin- 
sula. and the most valuable of the 
Spice Islands. The conquerors 
engrossed the commerce of these 
countries, and transmitted, during 
that and the two following centu- 
ries, the merchandize of Asia to 
the European markets, chiefly 
from Aden in Arabia, by the Rea 
Sea to Suez, whence it was con- 
veyed on camels to the Nile, and 
there shipped for Cairo and Alex- 
andria ; or otherwise it was carri- 
ed from the Persian Gulf to the 
Euphrates, and afterward trans- 
ported by caravans to Aleppo. 
From Aleppo and Alexandria it 
was dispersed by Venetian and 
other European merchants over 
the western countries. England 
was supplied with Indian commo- 
dities by an annual ship from Ve- 
nice, of great burden and immense 
value, which those who freighted 
it sold at their own prices. 

In the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, the Portuguese 
discovered the passage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope. This 
event was soon followed, by their 
acquisition, partly by treaty, but 
chiefly by conquest ; of numerous 
settlements on the coasts of the 
peninsula of India, and in the 
Eastern Islands ; by means of which 
they became in their turn the pur- 
veyors of India goods for Western 
Europe. The ascendancy of Ve- 
nice now consequently declined; 
and the Portuguese, for nearly a 
century, were without a competi- 
tor in Christendom. The law ot 
nations was held to exclude all but 
the discoverers from the right of 
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passing by the new route ; and the 
maritime superiority of Portugal, 
and the w eakness of her sister 
powers, procured a submission to 
that sentence. 

This discovery, and this exclu- 
sion, in the mean time, were pro- 
ductive of great events, at which, 
in this place, it is only permitted 
us to glance. Thej’ led to the dis- 
covery of America.* The nations, 
awed by the claims of the Portu- 
guese, and yet restless under the 
decision, turned their dioughts to 
a western passage. The eastern 
passage having been found in the 
south, and the country sought for 
being known to lie in the south, a 
south-west passage was what they 
long promised themselves to find. 
It was in this search that Colum- 
bus fell in with what he naturally 
called the West Indies. When 
the south-west passage was at 
length despaired of, the north- 
west passage (that more modern 
object of solicitude) flattered the 
general hopes of Europe. 

In 1497, Henry VII employed 
John Cabot in search of the north- 
west passage. In 1549, Sebastian, 
the son of John Cabot, persuaded 
a number of merchants in London 
to raise a sum for defraying the 
expenses of a second attempt. 
Sebastian’s voyage, though it fail- 
ed of its immediate object, was 
yet perhaps, as we shall presently 
suggest, one of the indirect sources 
whence the English East-India 

* It lias been said that the discovery 
of Vasqwez de Gama alone must have en- 
sured the dnrovuy of America, t\cn had 
the direct i* fib it** of Columbus to exploit* 
the Western Ocean never been made, be- 
cause the voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope could not have failed to throw 
tes-el.-, mistdki in? their course, or being 
driven out of it by stress of weather, on 
the court of Southern America, in reality, 
an in"? imM'f shipwreck of a Portuguese 
vessel bound to India, on the coast of 
Brazil, occurnd shoitly after the disco- 
very of Columbus. 


trade has arisen. The merchants 
obtained a charter, and in 1553 
fitted out a fleet of three ships, 
under Sir Hugh Willoughby. Sir 
Hugh Willoughby, with his crew, 
were lost : but Captain Chancellor, 
the second in command, arrived 
at a port in Russia, travelled to 
the court of the Czar, and laid the 
foundation of the present Russia 
C ompany. A new chaunel of trade 
was soon after opened namely, 
through Russia and Persia, for raw 
silk. 

Previously too, to this period, 
very considerable privileges were 
granted to the English merchants 
by the Grand Signior, for the esta- 
blishmentofaTurkey trade:andthe 
Turkey or Levant merchants came 
to be looked upon as the true East 
India traders, deriving their com- 
modities from the sources formerly 

resorted to by the Venetians 

Thus, the discovery and ascend- 
ancy of the Portuguese having de- 
stroyed the wealth and power of 
Venice, and the other nation* of 
Europe having, at the same time, 
from other causes advanced, some 
progress was made toward over- 
throwing the monopoly of the Por- 
tuguese themselves. In 1577, Sir 
Francis Drake, who had sailed 
into the South Seas by the Straits 
of Magellan, resolved, in order to 
avoid the Spanish force sent to 
intercept him, to return by the 
Cape of Good Hope; and in the 
course of his passage touched at 
Ternate, one of the Molucca Is- 
lands, where he purchased a large 
quantity of cloves, and engaged 
the king, by treaty, to supply the 
English nation with all the cloves 
produced in his country. This 
was the first act of direct trade 
between the English and the coun- 
tries known by the general name 
of the East Indies, and this act 
was performed by Sir Francis 
Drake, also the first person on 
record who made a complete voy- 
age round the world. 

( To be concluded nea t month.) 
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Soohrab, a Poem , freely translated 
from the Original Persian of Feidou- 
see ; being a Portion of the Shalma- 
mu of that celebrated Poet. By James 
Atkinson, Assistant-Suigeon on the 
Bengal Establishment, and Member of 
the Asiatic Society. Published under 
the Sanction of the College of Fort- 
William. Calcutta. 1814. 8vo. pp. 267. 
Imported by Black, Paibury, and Al- 
len. I3s. fid. 

The name of the hero Roos- 
tum is familiar to the readers of 
Persian history ; and Roostum 
was the father of Soohrab, the 
history of whose birth and tragical 
death is the subject of the present 
poem. 

The tract of country over which 
the perusal of this work leads our 
imagination extends from Zabul- 
stan, a province on the westernbor- 
der of Hindostan*, to Mazinduran, 
the Hyrcania of the Greeks, on 
the southern borders of the Cas- 
pian sea ; while the immediate ac- 
tion of the poem is confined to 
Zabulstan, Persia, and Sumun- 
gan, or Sumenjan, in the province 
of Balkh, in Great Bucharia, on 
the north side of Caucasus. 

Zaul, the father of Roostum, was a 
great vassal of the crown of I’oia, who, 
while his son fought its battles, resided at 
Zabul, in the exercise of lib feudal sove- 
reignty. Roostum was tile third hero of a 
distinguished family. His father had been 
an illustrious warrior, and is an us- 
ed, by the Persian poets, in all the won- 
ders of fable. His grandfather, Saum, 
the son of Kuhurtnan, was general of the 
armies of Feiidoun. Saum vanquished or 
tamed a great number of animals and ter- 
rible monsters, among which was one 
called Soham, on account of its being of 
the colour and natuie of fire. Saum 


• Placed by some in the territories which 
now compose the country of Sinde. . The 
ancient Persians considered Zabulstan 
and Seestan, or Segestan, as one princi- 
pality, which was held in appanage by 
the family of Roostum, of the kings of 
Persia. 
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made Soham bis war-horse in all his en- 
gagements with the demons, or enemies 
of Persia. At the birth of Zaul, Saum, 
seeing that the in taut had hair which was 
entirely white, suspected it to be the 
offspring of a demon, and piajed to be 
relieved from the cuise which had fallen 
upon him. He exposed it to beasts of 
prey upon the mountain Alburz, (the 
same on which Zoroaster talked with 
Godj, but it was there nursed by the 
Symoorgli, or griffin. Saum, in a dream, 
was at length reproved for his cruelty, 
but assured of the safety of the child ; 
and, on thh, lie aro«c, in the utmost 
haste, and repaired to the mountain, 
where he received his son from the bene- 
ficent monster, and carried him home. 
The Symoorgli, at parting with her fos- 
ter-child, gave him a feather of her wing, 
promising, that whenever, in a moment 
of danger, it should be thrown into a 
fire, whe would appear to his assistance. 
When Zaul grew up, he became ena- 
moured of lloodaba, the daughter of the 
king of Cabul, and asked his fathers con- 
sent to the marriage, lloostum was the 
son of this union, and incoufoimity with 
the prediction of the astrologeis, before 
his birth, he conquered, for the king of 
Persia, the demon-kingdom of Mazindu- 
lan, on the southern borders of the Cas- 
pian sea, called by the Greeks Hyr- 
cauia. 

This was but one, however, of the 
many military services of Roostum, 
whom, as well as hi*» father and giaml- 
father, we are taught, in the poem, to 
distinguish by the name of the Cham- 
pion. The tranquillity of Persia was 
tionblcd by Afrasiab, who reigned iu the 
coiintiy beyond the Ox us or Jilioon, for- 
ineily called Turan, and now Tuiki>tan, 
and which forms apart of the ancient 
Scythia. Afrasiab was descended from 
Feridoun, and pretended to the empire of 
Pei>ia ; and whenever opportunity of- 
feied, he crossed the Oxus, and invaded 
that country. Zaul, and after him 

Roostum, were the champions who from 
time to time resisted his progress, and 
diove him back into his own kingdom. 

It was after one of these repulses of 
the king of Turan, that Roostum en- 
countered au adventure with which the 

poem before us opens ^ an adtentuu* 

Vo l. II. H 
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which made him the father of Soohrab, 
and ultimately the victim of the affliction 
which the conclusion of this poem pour- 
trays. An incident the most, natural, 
and the most characteristic of the state 
or society, commences the story, and 
leads to all that follows. 

Roostura, in the division of the Shalr- 
namu immediately preceding the present, 
had defeated Afiasi.ib, and pursued him 
within the limits of Tin an. Here, in 
a foiest abounding with deer, or perhaps, 
more specifically with elk*, we find him 
separate 1 from his followers, and em- 
plojed, in strict consistence, no doubt, 
with the manners of the times, in making 
a fire, and cooking the venison he has 
caught. His horse (Kusksli, lightning) 
is permitted, in the mean time, freed from 
his armour of leather and felt-cloth, to 
roam at large, cropping his food. Roos- 
t’im, his meal finished, falls asleep. 
While he sleeps, a party of Turanians, 
Turks or Cossacks (celebrated horse- 
stealers) happening to meet with his horse, 
threw a halter round his neck, and led 
him away. Upon awaking, Roostum 
discovers, with equal grief and indigna- 
tion, the lo«s he has sustained, and sets 
out on foot, encumbered with his arms 
and armour, in search of his beloved 
horse. Having at length found the mai ks 
of his feet, lie follow the track, and N 
thus car r ied to the town or city of !Su- 
niungan, or Sunicnjan, the residence of 
the Scythian prince within whose par- 
ticular dominion he now is. Roostum — 

“ With strength and wisdom more than 
human blest,” 

was too distinguished a personage to be 
unknown or unrcspected in these foreign 
regions. The king comes out to meet 
him, and having heard of the injury done 
him, and promised him redress, prevails 
on him to lay aside both sorrow and anger, 
and partake of the com i\ ialities which he 
pieparcs for him. The feast and song are 
accordingly enjoyed, and from these tire 
Champion retires to rot. 

Hut this was the smallest part of 
1 hr flattering welcome which Roostum 
uccivcd at Sumungan. He had not been 
long asleep, when Tunieenah, the 
daughter of the king, attended by her 

* See a note by the translator, page 2 of the 


maid, bearing a lamp which was per- 
fumed with amber, entered his chamber, 
and standing, apparently, at a decorous 
and timid distance from his bed, declared 
her love for him, (a passion long nourished 
by his renown,) and besought him to 
marry her. The poem before us relates 
the transaction with great rapidity, but 
it is evident that in this interview he on- 
ly heard and replied to the suit of Tu- 
ineer.ah ; that lie subsequently asked the 
consent of her father, with whom 

“ The spousal rites engaged his prudent 
thoughts 

that preparations were made for the 
marriage; that some time accordingly 
elapsed ; and that at length — 

“ His generous soul, with gentle pity 
moved. 

Gave to her circling arms the man she 
loved.” 

The portraiture of manners becomes 
less intelligible to us, when, the marriage 
being completed, Roostum prepares to 
retuin to Zabulstan, leaving Tumeenah, 
whom he appears never to see again, but 
for whom he preserves the most constant 
affection, at her father’s court. This un- 
accounted-for and unaccountable proce- 
duie is, indeed, the whole occasion of 
the direful tragedy which follows ; for 
Tumeenah hears him a son, the hero 
Soolnab, whom he never sees till he 
meets and Slavs him in battle. 

We must now pass over all, or nearly 
all the incidents and detail of the poem 
that intervene, and hasten to its pathetic 
catastrophe. Soohrab, who, partaking of 
the miraculous character of all his proge- 
nitors, is a prodigy from his very birth, 
having learned from his mother the his- 
tory of his father, and the character of 
the reigning king of Persia, Kye Kaoos 
(not very favourably represented by tbe 
poet,) forms a plan for invading Persia, 
forcing Kaoos to surrender his crown 
to Roostum, and reigning conjointly with 
his father, “ in virtuous league com- 
bined,” for the benefit of the human 
race. It must be confessed that this 
scheme is not much misplaced in the per- 
son of an ardent, virtuous and thought- 
less jouth, eager for action, vaguely lov- 
ing the good, and not very accurate in 
his ideas of right and wrong. In this 
part of the poem, we meet with a short 
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passage so creditable to the dexterity of 
the poet, who mounts Soolirab on a 
horse descended from Roost urn’s, and so 
fair a specimen of the vigour and smooth- 
ness, and even the faults, of the transla- 
tion, that we cannot forbear to quote it : — 

“ High flushed he spoke, with youthful 
pride elate, 

Bent to destroy the monarch’s glittering 
state ; 

But more his distant fathei’s love to 
claim, 

His surest guide the sounding voice of 
fame. 

A powerful courser first demands his care. 
Of strength and speed to meet the toils 
of wai . 

He views the royal stalls in vain, and 
turns 

Indignant round ; with wild impatience 
burns ; 

But when at length they biing the des- 
tined steed, 

From Rukush bred, of lightning’s wing- 
ed speed, 

Rejoiced he spiiugs, and with a noble 
bound 

Vaults to his seat and whirls the courser 
round ; 

Grasps his huge javelin with a hero’s 
might. 

And pants with ardour for the fields of 
fight.” 

But the impetuosity of Soohrab is seized 
on and applied by the cooler machinati- 
ons of Afrasiab, The lord-paramount of 
the sovereign of Sumungan, his father-in- 
law on the maternal side. The crafty 
Scythian promises himself one of two re- 
sults from the enterprize of Soohrab j 
either that the boy will subdue Roostum, 
who will take the field in defence of Per- 
sia ; or that Roostum will kill his son, 
and, in his grief, retire from the war ; so 
that from the one or the other of these 
causes, the crown of Persia will be rob- 
bed of its Champion, and fall into his 
own possession. 

We intimate again, that in our rapid 
sketch, we are obliged to pass by in si- 
lence many of the interesting circum- 
stances of the poem ; but we must not 
omit all mention of that which confers 
upon it so remarkable a beauty, namely, 
the indefatigable attempts of Soohrab to 
discover his father, the manner in which 


he is repeatedly and cruelly baffled in this 
attempt, and the terroi which is on hit; 
mind, lest, in Ins ignorance, he should 
be betrayed into the crime of parricide. 
In this pait of the poem the situation of 
its heio stromrlv leminds u* of that of 
CEdipus. Tims the poet, when he has at 
last engaged Roostum and Soolirab in the 
moital shuck : — 

“ Their gasping throats with parching 
thirst are dry, 

Gloomy and fierce they roll the lower- 
ing eye, 

And fiown defiance. Son and father 
du veil 

To mortal strife ! Are these the ways 
of Heaven ? 

The rations swarms which boundless 
ocean breeds, 

The countless tiibes which crop the 
flowery meads, 

All know their kind; but hapless man 
alone 

Has no in.stinctitc feeling of his own.” 

And thus Soohrab, truh suspecting his 
father in Roostum : — 

“ Now mark my great antagonist in arms! 
His noble form my filial bosom unarms ; 
My mother’s tokens shine conspicuous 
here. 

And all the proofs my heart demands 
appear ; 

Sure this is Roostum whom my eyes 
engage ! 

Shall I, oh grief! piovoke my fathers 
rage ? 

Offended Nature then would curse my 
name. 

And shuddering nations echo with my 
shame.” 

For the poet, he ha« no refuge but in a 
stein philosophy, where attain we me 
strongly reminded of all classic senti- 
ment : — 

“ To him hi* mother ga\c the tokens 
true, 

He sees them all, and all but mock his 
view • 

When gloomy Fate descends, in evil hour. 
Can human wisdom bribe her favoaHng 
power ?” 

And again 

** Thus anxious he explored the crowd- 
ed field, 

Nor once the secret of his birth revealed ; 

H 2 
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Heaven willed it so. Pressed down by 
silent grief, 

Surrounding objects promised no relief. 
This world to mortals still denies repose, 
And life is still the scene of many woes. 

Much invention is employed in delay- 
ing the catastrophe. .Soohrab and his 
father aie frequently brought together, 
and it is long befoie the poet permits the 
deadly blow'. Soohrab falls by the hand 
of Roost urn, and here we leave it to our 
illustrious Persian author, and to his 
niO't respectable translator, to tell the 
remainder of the pitiable story. Soohrab 
is “ weltering in the dust — 

Groaning with pain he then in murmurs 
sighed — 

“ Oh had I seen, what Fate has now de- 
nied, 

(( My gloi ions fathci ! Li to will soon be o’er, 
“ And his great deeds enchant my soul 
no inoic; 

t( But hope not to elude his piercingsight ; 
“ In vain for thee the deepest glooms of 
night ! 

“ Couldst thou thro’ ocean’s depths for 
refuge fly, 

“ Or ’midst the star-beams track the 
upper sky, 

t( His kindled rage would persecute thee 
there, 

l'or lluo 'turn's soul will bum with au- 
guish and despair.” 

An icy honor chills the Champion’s hcaif, 
His brain whirls luund with agonizing 
smart ; 

O’er his wan cheek no pearly sorrows flow; 
Senseless he sinks beneath the weight of 
woe ; 

Relieved at length, with frenzied look he 
cries, 

<s Prove thou art mine, confirm my doubt- 
ing eyes, 

“ For I am Roostum!” dire amazement 
shook 

The dying youth, and mournful thus he 
spoke : 

“ How oft my heart has throbb’d with 
strong desire, 

44 And fondly claimed thee for my valiant 
sire! 

“ Now, on my arm the dreadful pi oof 
behold ! 

“ Thy sacred biacelet of refulgent gold! 
t( When parting tears my mother’s ejes 
o’erflowed. 
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“ This mystic gift her bursting heart be- 
stowed : 

“ 1 Take this,* she said, c thy father’s* 
token wear, 

“ ‘ And promised gloiy will reward thy 
care.’ ” 

“ The hour is come, but fraught with 
bitterest woe, 

i( We meet in blood to wail the fatal blow.” 

The loosened mail disclosed the bracelet 
bright. 

Unhappy gift ! toRoostum’s startled sight; 
Prostrate on earth he rends his sacred hair. 
With all the rage and frenzy of despair. 

The succeeding lines describe, 
first, the effect of lloostum’s ab- 
sence on the Persian army, and 
next the death of Soohrab : — 

The western sun had sunk in deepen’d 
gloom. 

And >t ill the Champion wept his cruel 
doom. 

His wandering legions mark'd the long 
delay. 

And Rukush loose along the mountain 
stray ; 

Thence rumour quick to Persia's mo- 
narch sped. 

And loud described the mighty Roostum 
dead. 

Ka,oos alarmed the fatal tidinu' hems 
His bo'om quivei' with mueUMng leans: 
44 It he be lost, it breathless on the ground, 
4£ And this bold Tuik with early con- 
quest crown’d — 

“ Then must I, helpless, from my king- 
dom torn, 

“ Wander, like Jumsheed, thro’ the 
world forlorn.” 

The army roused, rushed o’er the dusty 
plain. 

Urged by tin* Monarch to lcvengc the 
slain, 

Wild consternation saddens every face, 

— Toos winged with horror sought the 
fatal place. 

And there beheld the agonizing sight. 

The murdenms end of that unnatural fight! 
Soohrab, still breathing, hears the shrill 
alarms. 

His gentle speech suspendsthe clan of arms: 
“ My light of life now fluttering sinks in 
shade, 

u Let vengeance sleep, and peaceful vows 
be made. 
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“ Beseech the King, these Scythian pow- 
ers to spare, 

< £ And close the horrors of destructive war. 

(( l led them on, their souls with glory 
fired, 

<( While mad ambition all my thoughts 
inspired, 

iC In search of thee, the woild before my 
eyes, 

iC War was my choice, and thou the sa- 
cred prize ! 

“ With thee, my Sire, in virtuous league 
combined, 

<( No tyrant king should persecute man- 
kind. 

“ That hope is past — the storm has 
ceased to rave — 

u My ripening honours wither in the 
grave ; 

<( Then let no vengeance on my comrades 
fall, 

<e Mine was the guilt, and mine the 
sorrow, all. 

Oh ! still o’er thee my soul impassi- 
oned hung, 

(< Still to my father fond affection clung ! 

But fate remorseless all my hopes 
withstood, 

(( And stained thy reeking hands with 
kindred blood.” 

His faltering breath protracted speech 
denied ; 

Still from his eyelids flowed a gushing 
tide ; 

Through Roostuni’s soul redoubled hor- 
ror ran. 

Heart-rending thoughts subdued the 
mighty man. 

And now at la*t, with joy-illumined eye 

The Zabul bands their glorious chief 
descry ; 

But when they saw his pale and haggard 
look. 

Knew from what mournful cause lie 
gazed and shook. 

With downcast mien they moaned, and 
wept aloud. 

While Roost urn thus addressed the weep- 
ing crowd : 

u Here ends the war 1 let gentle peace 
succeed, 

<c Enough of death, I — I have done the 
deed !'* 

Then to his brother groaning deep he 
said— 

£< Oh What a curse upon a parent’s head ! 


“ Go, bid the Scythian sheath his sword 
— no moie, 

te Let fell contention drench the earth 
with gore.” 

Zooaia flew and wildly spoke his grief. 

And wary thus ie plied the crafty chief . 

(< When bold Soohrab his father’s ban- 
ners sought, 

“ Hujeer denied that here the champion 
fought ; 

“ He spread the ruin, he the secret knew', 

c< Then let his crime receive the venge- 
ance due !” 

Zooara frantic, breathed in Roostum’S 
ear. 

The felon-outrage of the fiend Hujeer ; 

The guilty wretch had weltered on the 
strand. 

But prayers and force withheld the lifted 
hand ; 

Then on himself the Champion's rage was 
turned, 

Remorse more deep within his bosom 
burned ; 

A burst of frenzy fired bis throbbing 
brain. 

He clenched his sword, but found his 
fury vain ; 

The Persian chiefs the desperate act re- 
prest, 

And calmed the tumult in his labouring 
breast : 

“ Oh Godurz fly! and to the King 
relate 

e< The ten-fold horrors which involve my 
fate, 

u If heaven-born pity e’er his hosom 
sway’d, 

“ Bid him be generous in a wretch's aid. 

“ A sovereign balm be has, whose won- 
derous power 

te All wounds can heal, and fleeting life 
restore ; 

“ Swift from his tent the potent beverage 
bring !” 

— But mark the malice of the brainless 
King t 

Hard as the flinty rock be stern denies 

The healthful draught, and gloomy thus 
repiles : 

“ Yes, let him die ! foiled in his tower- 
ing aim, 

“ This mighty rival of his father's fiwe ! 

“ Can I forgive his foul and slanderous 
tongue ? 

(( The sharp disdain on me contemptuous 
flung ? 
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“ Scorn’d ’midst my army by a shame- 
less boy ! 

li Now will my eager soul the dear re- 
venge enjoy \” 

Goodurz returning told the hopeless tale — 
Yet might the champion’s strongest voice 
pievail ! 

Sudden he lose, but ere he reached the 
throne, 

Soohrab had breathed the last expiring 
groan. 

The affliction of Roostum, and 
the disposal of the two armies are 
related as follows : — 

Now keener anguish rack’d his troubled 
mind, 

Reft of his son, a muiderer of his kind \ 
He beat hia breast, his scatter’d tresses 
toie. 

And wiung his hands still wet with filial 
gore; 

A shower of ashes o’er his head he threw ; 
The bleeding corse before his shuddering 
view ; 

When his sad mother hears, with hor- 
ror wild, 

“ These hands have shed the life-blood of 
liei child, 

“ So nobly brave, so dearlv-loved, in vain ! 
“ How shall my heait the rending shock 
sustain 

The warrioi -chief* the soft contagion felt, 
And round the dead in pensive sonow 
knelt. 

High on a bier the breathless youth they 
place, 

A regal mantle shades his pallid face ; 
And Roostum, sick of martial pomp and 
show, 

Himself the spring of all this scene of woe. 
Doom’d to the flames the pageantry of 
war ; 

His bright pavilion cracklingblazcd in air ; 
The sparkling throne the ascending co- 
lumn fed, 

In smoking fragments fell the golden bed; 
The raging fire led glimmering died away. 
And all the warrior’s pride in dust and 
as ho lay. 

1 he King of Kings now joined the mourn- 
ful chief. 

And tried to soothe his deep and settled 

grief; 


For soon or late we yield our vita) breath. 
And all our worldly 1 roubles cml in death ! 
But Roo>tiim’s mighty woes disdained 
his aid, 

His heart was drowned in grief, and thus 
he said : 

“ Yes, he is gone ! to me for ever lost ! 

“ Oh then protect his brave unguided lio*t; 
“ From war removed and this detested 
place, 

“ Let them unharm’d their mountain- 
wilds retrace, 

tc Bid them secure my brother’s will obey, 
“ The careful guardian of their weary 
way.” 

The King appeased, no more with ven- 
geance burned, 

The ScUhian legions to their homes re- 
turned. 

The Persian warriors gathering round the 
dead 

Grovcll’d in dust, and tears of sorrow 
shed : 

Then back to loved Iran tlieir steps the 
monarch led. 

The transport of the body of 
Soohrab to Zabul, the lamentation 
of Zaul and his wife Roodaba, and 
finally the grief, sometimes frantic, 
and sometimes tender, of Tuh- 
meena, are delightfully told in the 
concluding lines of the poem 

And now thioiigli ZabulN deep and 
bowery gioves. 

In mournful pomp the sad procession 
moves. 

The mighty chief precedes the bending 
bier ; 

His warrior-friends, in grief assembled, 
near ; 

The dismal cadence rose upon the gale. 
And Zaul astonish’d heard the piercing 
wail ; 

He and his kindred joined the solemn 
train. 

Hung i ound the bier and wondei ing view’d 
the slain : 

“ There gaze and weep,” the sorrowing 
father said, 

“ For there behold my glorious offspring 
dead !” 

The hoary sire shrunk back with wild 
surprize, 

And tears of blood o’ci flowed his aching 

eyes ; 
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Rood aba loud bemoaned the stripling’s 
doom ; 

Nipp’d eie the blossom shew’d his radiant 
bloom ; 

His tender youth in distant bowers had 
past, 

Sheltered at home lie felt no withering 
blast ; 

In the soft prison of bis mother’s arms. 

Secure fiom danger and the wot Id’s 
alaims ; 

O ruthless fortune ' flush’d with generous 
pride. 

He sought his sire, and thus unhappy died. 

Roostum with gentle hands the bier un- 
clos’d ; 

The slaughter’d youth to public view ex- 

JlOS’tl ; 

Husbands, and wives, and warriors, old 
and young, 

Struck with amaze around the body iiunsr, 

With garments rent, and loosely flowing 
hair ; 

The shrieks and clamours fill’d the echo- 
ing air; 

Frantic they cried, “ Thus Saurn the 
champion slept 1 

“ Thus sleeps Soohrab!” Again they 
groan’d and wept. 

Now o'er the corpse a saffron robe was 
spread, 

Aud grateful musk embalmed the sacred 
dead. 

Tint when to Scythia flew this tale of woe. 

Think how a mot her bore the moital blow 

Distracted, wild, she sprang from place 
to place ; 

With fienzicd hands defoim'd her beau- 
teous face ; 

The musky locks her polish’d forehead 
crown’d. 

Furious she tore and scattered on the 
ground ; 

Starting in agony of grief, she gazed. 

Her swimming eyes to heaven imploring 
raised ; 

And groaning cried : “ Sole comfort of 
my life 1 

>L Doom’d the sad victim of unnatural 
strife, 

“ Where art thou now ? With dust and 
blood defiled. 

Thou darling boy, my lost, iny mur- 
dered child ! 


“ Short was the day that gave my heart 
delight, 

“ Soon, soon succeeds a long and dismal 
night ; 

“ On whom shall now devolve my tender 
care ? 

“ Who loved like thee, niy bosom-sorrows 
share ? 

“ Xo more with thee my soul be doubly 
blest ; 

“ Xo, drowned in blood thy lifeless body 
lies, 

“ For ever torn from these desiring eyes ; 
“ Why did not I conduct tliee on the way, 
“ And point where Roostum’s bright pa- 
vilion lay ? 

“ Hadst thou the bracelet to liis view re- 
stor’d, 

“ Thy precious blood had never stained 
his sword.” 

The strong emotion ehoak'd her panting 
breath, 

Her veins seemed wither’d by the cold of 
death ; 

The trembling matrons hastening round 
her mourn’d, 

With doleful cries, till fluttering life re- 
turn’d ; 

Then gazing up, disti aught, she wept 
again, 

And frantic brought, amidst her clamo- 
rous train, 

The favourite steed; liis mail aloft she bore, 
With burning lips she kissed them o’er 
and o’er ; 

His martial robes she in her arms coiu- 
prost, 

And like an infant strained them to her 
breast ; 

The reins and trappings bathed with tears 
she brought, 

The sword, and shield, with which the 
stripling fought, 

These she embraced with melancholy joy, 
In sad remembrance of her darling boy 1 

It is with great reluctance that 
we prepare to take out leave of 
this elegant production. We could 
dwell with pleasure on its parti- 
cular beauties — we could examine 
the poetical pretensions of the 
great poet Ferdousee — or, as we 
would rather write his name, l'cr- 
dosi, — andwecouldpoint out, amid 
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the very superior merit of the 
translation, numerous defects and 
blemishes. But these are tasks 
which our limits compel us to 
leave to others, the more espe- 
cially because there yet remain 
one or two observations on the 
volume before us, which seem 
indispensable from our pen. 

We must not, in the first place, 
close our article, without inform- 
ing the Persian scholar, that the 
original text of the poem is given at 
the end of tile translation, nor with- 
out relating, from the preface of 
the translator, the peculiar advan- 
tages under which it is here pre- 
sented to Orientalists, involving, 
as that information does, a notice 
of the great undertaking of Dr. 
Lumsden, namely, the printing 
of the whole of the Shahnamu, 
in eight folio volumes. 

“ The original text,” says Mr. 
Atkinson, “ now first printed, is 
taken from a manuscript corrected 
under the superintendance of the 
learned Mr. Lumsden, professor 
of the Arabic and Persian langu- 
ages in the College of Fort Wil- 
liam*, and kindly lent me by that 
gentleman with the laudable view 
of promoting the diffusion of Ori- 
ental literature. It was carefully 
collated with twenty-seven ma- 
nuscript copies, by a body of na- 
tives of acknowledged- acquire- 
ments, whom he had selected for 
the purpose of preparing a com- 
plete edition of the Shanamu, 
which it is calculated would be 
comprised in eight folio volumes. 
The first volume appeared in 
1811f, but the publication of the 


* For a brief notice of Dr. Lumsden’s 
Persian Grammar in two volumes fo- 
lio, see Asiatic Journal, Vol. I. page 
368. 

f The Shah Numa; being a Series of 
Heroic Poems [founded] on the ancient 
History of Persia, from the Earliest 
Times down to the subjugation of the 
Persian Empire by its Mohummudan 


second, which will contain the 
story of Soohrab, has been sus- 
pended. When we consider that 
at present all the manuscripts of 
the Shahnamu extant are so ex- 
ceedingly incorrect, and many of 
them with interpolations and omis- 
sions to the extent of from ten to 
twenty thousand verses, the im- 
portance of the work, liberally un- 
dertaken to rescue the great poet 
of Persia for ever from the igno- 
rance and vanity of transcribers, 
may be supposed to ensure its 
completion.” 

In conclusion, we earnestly re- 
commend the appearance of an edi- 
tion of this translation of Soohrab 
from the London press. The sub- 
ject and conduct of the poem adapts 
it to the general reader. It is other- 
wise, perhaps, with the Megha 
Duta, of which a review lately ap- 
peared in our pages, and of which the 
delicate charms require, through 
a great part of the poem, for their 
due perception, a mind prepared 
by previous studies. Here, there 
is nothing which is not familiar, 
the poem abounds in action, and 
in natural as well as noble and 
tenders entiment. Its superstitions 
and fables are of the kind with 
which we are all acquainted. In 
re-printing Soohrab, it would be 
advisable to separate the notes, 
which are copious, from the text. 
A critical and historical introduc- 
tion to the poem might also be ad- 
vantageously prefixed ; and the vo- 
lume should be sold both with and 
without the original Persian. We 
should also recommend a less ex- 
otic orthography ; as, Sorab and 
Rostum, instead of Soohrab, Roos - 
turn, &c. 


Conquerors, under the reign of king 
Jezdjird. By the celebrated Abool 
Quasiin i Firdousee, of Toos. In eight 
volumes. Vol. 1. — Edited by M. Lums- 
den, Esq. L. L. D. Professor of the 
Arabic and Persian Languages in the 
College of Fort William, Calcutta, 1811. 
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A new code of teg u] at ions for the Stu- 
dents of the College of Foit-\Villiam was 
published two years since, accoidimr to 
which no civil student is allowed to 1, 
main in the college tor a l.mger peiiod 
than two years ; and it at tV- end oi t!i d 
period he is not repmte-l qualiucd toi * e 
sei vice by the acuuirit.on of t wo l.in- 
gua.,e% the letrul ition.s pi wide that such 
studein shall bj lu&thvted in one of the 
Moofu^stl '•'.li'ons, ,uid not allowed a 
higher sMaiv *\«tn tk:\,e hiindied sicca 
rupees j».t mo: rii, until proof i- atfe. ded 
that hj ltd - .*nt study he Ii i- attained the 
prulicient) sutured. 

The revo! -lions which have taken 
place on the surface of the earth exhibit 
interesting phenomena in India a-, well 
as elsewhere. A short time since, the 
Calcutta naturalists wei e calic 1 upon to 
assign causes for an interesting pheiro- 
menon, which has pi evented i;s«'!l .it the 
great tank before the junction the 
C hour! n ghee road, with tint of i v pa- 
n side Row. T!ie bottom of tin • e. t_.it 
bason being s tl nd), aufteied tlie wx e« to 
filter through and escape, so as tu lew e 
the tank dij in the hot season. To ie- 
inedy this evil, it was determined to re- 
move altogether this sandy layer. A 
number of woikmcn were employed, and 
had not dug above four feet, when they 
came to a group of full grown tiees. 
These trees were standing perpendicu- 
larly at short distances from each othei, 
and had the appeal ance of trunks lopped 
off within thiee or tour feet fiom the 
loots, in general the) weie about a foot 
and a heir or two feet in diameter. They 
were liitiil) iKe l in a d.uk loam) soil, 
into winch theii roots spread in every 
direction. The elbows wheie the trunk 
separated into its loots, were distinctly 
marked. The substance of these sub- 
terraneous growths was of a reddish co- 
lour, like noondre, soft and moist, still 
preset ving the grain ot tlie wood. I’pon 
inquiry, it was found that this natural 
curiosity washy uo means singular. About 
six or eight \eais ago, a similar appear- 
ance offend itself on cleansing the Lal- 
diggy, in Tank Squ;u e; and vet \ lately 
at Du m Dum, not only tiunks of tieo, 
but bones and deet’s hums were found at 
a great depth fiom the surface of the 
ground, on the occasion of sinking a new' 
tank. It is even said the body of a boat 
was dug up under similar circumstances 
at Garden Reach. 

Another notice of this Phenomenon . — 
The facts stated in the Calcutta Gazette 
agree exactly with our information on the 
subject, but we are disposed to think 
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tint the particular spot has not sunk, but 
that agreeable to the theory of Itennel, 
the whole of the stiata above the tiees 
h.n been deposited duiing a course of 
ag \s attci some sudden inundation. The 
tact of tree** being found at that depth is 
not peculiar to the tank now the object 
of mquii y. We examined the bottom of 
a tank thiee miles distant, and di cover- 
ed huge logs of what wc conceived to he 
Soondiee. In the excavation of docks 
hv Mi. Jones the civil engineer, timber of 
various descriptions has been found. Abo 
in the excavaLou and ekasinrof tanks 
mi the opposi r e -I le ot the fuer. No ap- 
pearance of petrifaction appear* to have 
been observed. 

To those who are acquainted with the 
namei on- melancholy accidents that take 
place at Garden Reach, below Calcutta, 
from the abundance and feme: ty of the 
a'I ; gtb in ihutqi arier, it v. i'l gwesome 
- T.si v :i.Ui roiVi.d au; >,rto£ shede-truc- 
non ot two or iliovaii * i ii la “ Miimiser, 
by the exx-peinted native? lV»m their 
size ami evident powei- ofmiM'hiel, it was 
easily to be peucivtd, that nothing could 
be more formidaMe than their at tack under 
favouring circumstances. For the satis- 
faction of our leader**, we subjoin a de- 
scription of tlie one that was last killed, 
from which an idea maybe formed of his 
stiength and general appearance. The ac- 
count is dated Calcutta, June 27, 1815. 

This meiciless plunderer met hi* fate, 
on Satin day morning, on the other side 
of the liver opposite to Mr. Plovvden’s, 
where the former had been also killed. 
He had been obscived by some of the na- 
tives in a hollow part of the bank, in 
which the tide had apparently left him, 
and so situated as to be unable to extri- 
cate lum-elf readily, f'uder these cir- 
cum-taneis an attack was determined on, 
and he was dispatched without much dif- 
culry by the -mall iron spike-?, that the 
assailants had aimed themselves with, 
and which they plunged niece— ively into 
tlie most pervious and vital paits of his 
body. Thus conquered, he was carried 
in triumph b\ the victors to the opposite 
hank of tin' rivtr, and hauled up immedi- 
ate!) in front of Mi. I'l.wdeu’s house, 
wheie, with a brick rp.xed longitu- 
dinally K-tur 'ii hi.- jaws to expose his 
mouth and thioat to view, he lay during 
that dav am 1 the morning of thefollowiiuj 
a spectacle fm tlie cm iou5, and certainly 
no bad specimen of triphibious monstro- 
sity. A small pro t My of his tail w. 
wanting, the length of which, acco:* 1 i . 
to tin a«. count of the natives that a 
off, w - I'.uvfl'ib of a foot, 

Vo!. II. I 
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Of the animal, as lie lay, the following 
are the pi inci pal dimensions. 

Ft. Inc. 

Length from the snout to the 


stump of the tail 16 6 

Ditto of the head ............ 3 0 

Ditto ditto body 5 6 

Ditto ditto tail 8 0 

Ditto ditto foie leg 2 4 

Ditto ditto hinder leg 3 0 

Greatest breadth of the body . . 2 2 

Ditto ditto head 1 8 

Length of the mouth 1 8 

Breadth ditto 1 1 


Thu« the whole length of the animal, 
when alive, must have been little less 
than 18 feet, and the circumference of 
his body, where thickest, about six feet. 

His teeth were of various sizes, irre- 
gularly placed in the jaw, but the largest 
not bearing the same proportion to the 
size of the animal that the tusks of wild 
beasts bear to their magnitude. This we 
should be scarcely disposed to account a 
proof of small age, since in every other 
light there was uothing but the amplest 
evidence of majority. In the lower jaw 
we counted 25 or 26 teeth, most of them 
inconsiderable in size. 

At the joining of the head with the 
body, there appeared to be a large scale, 
forming part of the animal’s armour, 
from which four bony protuberances were 
elevated, and on ihc back between the 
four legs commenced three rows of such 
protuberances extending ou each side 
along the body. Outside of these, there 
was an incomplete row on each side 
stretching only about one third of the dis- 
tance between the fore and hinder legs. 
Four of the serrated ridges, thus produced, 
extended along the tail to the length of 5£ 
feet, all convei ging,but the teeth of the two 
outermost increasing in size, while those 
of the inner ones diminished so as to disap- 
pear at the junction of the former ones. 
The shape of this part of the tail was 
more vcrticillate than otherwise; and 
the remainder to the extremity ensiform, 
the upper edge being serrated in continu- 
ation of the preceding ridges, aud having 
the bony protuberances of increased size. 

The legs were of considerable thick- 
ness compared with their length, aud 
furnished each with a webbed foot, the 
toes of which were provided with claws 
of very formidable appearance. We mea- 
sured the claws of the hinder ones, which 
exceeded two inches in length, and were 
more than half of that in diameter at the 
root. These, however, corresponding 
with the length aud thickness of the legs 
themselves, were much larger than the 
fore ones. 

Our readers may possibly fancy to them- 
selves the sensations excited by beholding 
an animal of such dimensions — as long as 
three men of more than the usual stature 


shielded from common accident or at- 
tacks by such defensive armour, with a 
tail of such magnitude which nature had 
no doubt intended as well for offence as 
for assisting his movements, with jaws 
that might have been a forceps for Vul- 
can, with strength equal to what the ati- 
cietits may have attributed to that celes- 
tial maker, and originally endowed with 
ferocious propensities to use his strength 
aud weapons to the destruction of eveiy 
living creature that he could reach. Al- 
together, the sight was one of terrific 
novelty, aud the contents of his belly 
were of a description sufficiently calcu- 
lated to heighten the feelings excited by 
his external appearance. On opening 
him, amidst a quantity of bones were 
found the bangles that had belonged to 
some hapless Mussulman boy, and the 
bangles also of a Hindoo woman. To 
these exuviae was added a more recent 
capture, which still retained its propor- 
tions entire, viz. a goat. The amount of 
his spoils affords a melancholy confirma- 
tion of the dangers to which the natives 
are said to be exposed in their river ab- 
lutions, and of the frequency with which 
they become victims to the attacks of these 
wont of river-pirates. 

An agreeable and valuable periodical 
publication has lately been commenced in 
India, entitled the Calcutta Magazine. 
We are indebted to it for the Ode to 
Gunga, and that to a Nautch-girl, in our 
preceding number, and for some articles in 
our present, and piomise ourselves fur- 
ther acquisitions from the same respect- 
able source. 

A work is announced in Paris, by M. 
Abel Remusat, M. D. entitled, Recherches 
sur les Langues Tartariennes, &c. Re- 
searches on the Tartarian Languages ; or, 
Essays ou the different points of the 
Grammar, and the Literature of the Mant- 
choos, the Mongols, the Cighurs, and 
the Tibetians ; with an Appendix, con- 
taining a great number of Chinese and 
Tartarian sentences, vocabularies and 
alphabets, extracted from oriental books. 
The following is extracted from the Pro- 
spectus : — “ Since learned men have felt 
the importance of the materials which 
the Chinese writers might furnish for the 
history of Asia, Tartary, till then covered 
with a thick veil, has begun to be better 
known. Visdelou and De Gnignes first 
sketched out a description of the revolu- 
tions which have occurred in those uncul- 
tivated countries. But their works, very 
little read in our days, are exclusively 
consecrated to a recital of political and 
military events : nothing is found there on 
the manners, the religions, the languages, 
and the literature of the Tartars. These 
subjects are however more interesting 
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than the uniform narrations ami monoto- 
nous descriptions of sieges au<l battles, 
whose repetition becomes fatiguing, and 
whose perusal is always sterile. The cri- 
tical history of languages in pat tieular, 
beside the advantage of offering new 
points of comparison for the analytical 
study of the operations of the human un- 
derstanding — have those of supplying the 
deficiency of historical documents when 
these are wanting — ot enabling us to 
mount higher than the most aucient tia- 
ditions, and showing us the origin and 
descent of nations. But great precau- 
tions should be used in employing a me- 
thod which is so liable to abu-'C. It must 
not be limited to an accumulation of vo- 
cabularies, or a comparison of catalogues 
of words — it is necessary to penetrate in- 
to the interior stricture of languages, to 
examine their grammatical jules, their 
phraseology, and their peculiar etymologi- 
cal principles. Deriving information from 
compilers must he particularly avoided. 
All the attention must be directed to ori- 
ginal monuments, if the arrival at positive 
conclusions, and marching with a firm 
step in this thorny path, are desired. The 
neglect of these precautions, commanded 
by sound criticism, is the true cause of the 
imperfection of the notions hitherto en- 
tertained of the languages of Tartary, al- 
though they were never so necessary ; as 
the idioms to be examined were but lit- 
tle extended, and historical inferences were 
to be deduced from their examination. 
In the midst of profound obscurity, the 
spirit of system has been more than once 
substituted for an exact knowledge of facts 
—and theories more or less ingenious have 
occupied the places of exact ideas — which 
it had been too difficult to collect from the 
Chinese historians or the small number of 
Tartaric monuments which have descend- 
ed to us. The principal object of the 
work we propose is to give move just 
ideas of the ancient and modern state of 
the nations of Tartary ; in making known, 
by the comparison of their idioms, the 
coincidences and differences which exist 
among them. Admitting the funda- 
mental division of the Tartars, as fix- 
ed by many authors, into four princi- 
pal races, very distinct from each other, 
and from the other Asiatic nations ; by 
examining the languages, the truth of 
this division, and the approximations 
that result from it, among people of the 
Same race, is proved. The history of the 
different systems of writing which have 
been current among the Tartars is given 
In detail — -the origin of those systems is 
investigated, and the monuments which 
present their traces are examined. This 
part of the work, almost exclusively com- 
piled from Chinese authors, solves many 
important historical questions on the ori- 
gin attributed by some moderns to the 


alphabets, the languages, and the doc- 
trines of the inhabitants of Southern Asia. 
In a peculiar chapter, devoted to the lan- 
guage of each of the four races of Tar- 
tars, the principles on which it is con- 
structed are examined — -the source of the 
dialects derived from it are ascended to 
— an idea of its grammar — its orthogra- 
phy and its etymological processes is given, 
all the facts relating to its literary his- 
toiy, scattered in the Clmies>e and na- 
tional authois, aie collected — and, in con- 
clusion, each idiom is exemplified by a vo- 
cabulary and texts ot some extent, accom- 
panied by a faithful version, a grammatical 
anal} si*, and historical and literary notes. 
That thi> kind of Ciirestomathy, in which 
the fit st autlienticspeci'tiens ot many lan- 
guages of Central Amu aie found— may not 
be destitute of ufilityiui t^elf, the author Ti.is 
been caieful to ■'elect tho-e wi iting* which 
possess some historical oi philosophic d 
interest. Thus, the text which serves for 
a specimen of the Mantshoo language is 
one of the books of the sect of Bootlha, 
translated originally from the Sanskrit ; 
and the notes accompanying it, compiled 
from the Chinese, convey many points of 
the doctrine of that celebrated sect. The 
Mongol, Oighar, Elut, and Tibetian texts 
have been chosen as much as possible 
from those which have some connection 
with the general object of these icsearch- 
es, the process used in publishing per- 
mitting a close adherence to the kind of 
ealigraphy in use among these different 
people ; and on this account also their col- 
lection may be interesting to philologists 
and useful to the lovers of the oriental 
languages. By discussing the majority of 
the literary questions which may arise re- 
lative to the Tartars, a just and precise 
idea of the degree of influence their south- 
ern neighbours, the Chinese and the Hin- 
doos, have had on their cultivation may be 
formed — and of that which the Boodhist, 
Christian, and Mahometan missionaries 
have exercised on their faith, their man- 
ners, and their political and religious con- 
stitution. By this means all the chimeras 
which systematical writers have accumu- 
lated relative to the Calmucks, Oighurs, 
and Tshutes, of whom they have succes- 
sively made the primitive people — the na- 
tion by excellence-— those from w hom all 
the others have received their arts — their 
religions and their civilization— will va- 
nish, never to return. That strange sys- 
tem, which could only obtain currency in 
an age when every thing appearing to in- 
validate the testimony of the Holy Scrip- 
tures was favourably received, is entirely 
destroyed by a deep and attentive exami- 
nation of facts, and this is an important 
result of M. Abel Remus at’s work* The 
text of these researches will form a 4 to. 
volume, English letter (caraetire Saint- 
Augustin), on large papa* (pppier carre), 
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about 400 page*, piloted at tbe Koval 
Printing: Office, with the requisite Chi- 
nese and Tartaiic chaiacrciN. The Ap- 
pendix of about 100 pages, containing the 
texts of anv length, will be jo inted by the 
Litlmtriaphic piocess iccentiy introduced 
into France by the Count de L.istcyrie. 

Mr. Creswcil, of Tnnity Collette, Cam- 
bridge, has in the pres 4 , a Tieati-e on 
Spheric-, compiling the Elements of 
spherical Geometiy and sphciicai Tiiqo- 
nonictry. 

Mr. Geoige Kerr, of Aheuleeu, will 
soon publish, Ohsei rations on ti.eHt.i- 
rcian Doctrine of tlie Circulation of the 
Blood. 

Mi. Cilchri.'t is preparing for publica- 
tion , Ph ilosophic Etymology, or national 
Grammar ; containing tluMiature and oii- 
gin of alphabetic sign- ; a canon of ety- 
mology ; the common system of English 
grammar examined; and a stand.nd of 
orthography estrbli died. 

Mr. Beiry, ant hoi of a Hi dory of 
Guernsey, i»a*» in the pi ess, a seiies ot 
table-', entitled, the Genealogical Mytho- 
logy, intended as a book of reterence fot 
classical students. 

Mr, Donovan is printing an Essay on 
the Origin, Piogiess, and present State 
of Galvanism, with a statement of anew 
theory. 

The author of Botanical Dialogues will 
soon publi-h, the FloiisPs Manual, or 
Hints for the Constiuction of a Gay 
Flower Garden, with directions for the 
preservation of flowers from insects, &c. 

Memoiis and Remain- of the late Rev. 
Charles Burk, collected and ananged from 
Ins papei-, with a hiicf review of his 
publication-, by J)r. John Styles, aie 
printing for the benefit of the widow and 
family. 

Dr John Ryland proposes to publish an 
edition of the Works of the late Rev. An- 
drew Fuller, including several new MSS. 
and a Memoir of the Author, in niue or 
ten octavo volumes. 

Tbe Elgin Marbles of the Temple of 
Minerva at Athens, -elected from the 
second and foutth volumes of Stuart and 
Kevett’s Antiquities, will soon appear, in 
imperial quarto, engraved on sixty double 
plate-. 

Di, ilughsnn i- pn'paiing a wnk rela- 
tive to i lie Pi.vicgt- lit London and 
Soathw.uk, a> spo. ified and confirmed by 
chaiUrs, statutes, .md ru-toms. 

In a tew days will be published, Self- 
Deception, a noiel, by .Miss Emma Par- 
kt*r. 

Piepainur for Paid ic.it ion. — V seiies of 
twenty -lour etibiPus by Capt an (iconic 
Jones, mtciuliiig to perpetuate the mo-t 
striking individual acts of huoi-m, gal- 
lantry, incidents &c. that have connec- 
tion with tlm military opeiations of the 
late campaign 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ARTS (FINE.) 

Of Statuary and Sculpture among the 
Ancients; with some account of Speci- 
mens prescived in England. By James 
Dallaway, M.B. F.A.S, With thuty En- 
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Letters oxi the Fin*. Ait-, v. litteti from 
Paii- during *Iie y vr l^Io. By Henry 
Milton, E-q. Hvo. 7-. d.l. ud-. 


EIOGlt ‘.1 II V. 

Memo)'' of tbe Somt miles ; being a 
History o. *.e Ban mal House of Somer- 
ville, published from the otiginal mamis- 
ciipt, in the po&^esMon of the present 
noble representative of the tamily. By 
James, eleventh Lord Somerville. With 
two portraits and nine other engravings. 
8 vo. 21. 2s. bds. Royal P». :U. Js. 

Memoiis of Nicholas Ridley, formerly 
Bishop of London : extracted piincipally 
tioni Fox’s Book of Martyis, Dr. Gloces- 
ter Ridley’s Life of Bishop Ridley, and 
Dr. Wonisvvoi tlds Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy; and intended to convey, in a form 
accessible to oidniaiy leader-, an idea, 
howevci faint and nnperteet, of the prin- 
ciples, the virtues, and the suffeiings of 
that eminent servant of Cluict, and 
piomotcr of the English Reformation. 
Price Is. 

Memoirs of Madame la Marquise de la 
Rochejaquclein. Translated from the Se- 
cond edition printed at Paris. 8vo. 12s. 
boards. 

Arguments and Facts demonstrating 
that the Letters of Junius were written 
by John Lewis De Lolme, Author of the 
celebrated Essay on the English Constitu- 
tion. Bv Thomas Busby, Mu». D. Hvo. 
10s. 6'd.bds. 

O INC INC. 

A Pesciiption of the coriect method 
of Gel man and French Waltzing, the 
truly fashionable species of dancing, that 
from the graceful effect ot its movements 
has obtained its merited ascendancy ovei 
every otner department of this polite 
branch of education. By Thomas Wilson, 
Dancing-master, from the King’s Theatie. 
Embellished with elegant enmavings 
(fioni designs by Randal; of the human 
fiiruic, illustrating the manner of per- 
forming the dilfci cut steps, and the ap- 
piopnute accompaniment-, so neces?aiy 
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to tlie graceful effect of so pleasing an 
amusement. 12mo. 10s. fid. boaid". 

DIVINITY. 

The worship and the love of God ; 
part the first treating of the biith ot 
the Earth, of Paradise, and of living crea- 
tures, also of the nativ ity, infancy and 
love of the first-begotten, 01 Adam. Part 
the second treating of the inaniageof 
the first-begotten Tiauslated from the 
Latin of Email. Sweden borg. 8vo. 6s. 

Seimons on the Lord*' Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments. By the Rev. John 
Clowe 1 !, Hu ‘nr of St. John’s Church, 
Maucbe f :’i. bvo. l()s. 

A Seal upon the lips of rintariaus, 
Trinittiuaiis and all othe.s who iefii'-e to 
ueknou ledge the sole, supieme and cxtlu- 
>ive divinity of oui L«»id and Saviour 
Je>us Onist. By Robeit liiudmaish. 
8 vo. 14s. 

Sermon^ on practical Subjects. By the 
late Itev. Wm. Jesse, A.M. 8vo. 9s. 
boards. 

Sermons on vat ions subjects and occa- 
sions. By G. S. Faber, B. D. Rectm of 
Long Newton, Durham. Hvo. 12*>. nd". 

The Christian's Manual, compiled fiom 
the Emelin id mu Mi iti"Chri"tiumof Kras- 
imig Bv Philip Wjatt Ciovvther, Em]. 
With copious Sciiptme notes, and com- 
ments on seveial tatal erroi- in Religion 
and Morality. Prefixed is some account 
of Ei as mu'*, his receptom iu England, 
and con espondence. Hvo. 8s. bds. 

Even-Dav Christianity. By the Au- 
thor of Rhoda, &c. 12mo. 3s. fid. sewed. 

Dissertations on various interesting 
Subjects, with a view to illustrate the 
amiable and moral spiiit of Christ’s Re- 
ligion ; and to eonect the moral ten- 
dency ot Mime doctiuiL", at present mo- 
dem and fashionable. B\ the Rev. Thus. 
Watson. 8 vo. fis. bds. 

Sennoii", by Thomas Trevor Tievoi, 
L.L, D. Prebendary of Chester, Rector 
of West Knby, and Vicar ot Eastliaui.— 
8vo. 6". bds. 

The Doctiinc of the Chuich of Eng- 
land upon the Efficacy of Baptism vindi- 
cated Horn misrepresentation. By Rich- 
,ud Lain euce, L. L. D. Hvo. 3*. 

A Bnof Statement of the Nature of 
Baptism, and of the Benefits bestowed 
upon Chnstiam in that Saci anient ; 
according to Scnpture, and the sense of 
the Church ot England: to which are 
added, some Observations intended to 
show the necessity, on the pait of baj>- 
tized persons, ot a zealous persevci ance 
in the peiformance of their Baptism h l 
vows. By Robert Iiaidy, A.M. Vicar of 
the united Pansies of Walberton and 
Yapton, &c. Price 6d. oi 5s. a dozen. 

The Agency of Divine Providence ma- 
mfeNted in the Principal Transactions, 
Religion - and Political, connected with 
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the History of Great Britain, from the 
Reformation to the Revolution in 1688. 
By Samuel O’Sullivan. 8vo. 10s. 6d.bds. 

A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Cha- 
pel, at the consecration of the Right Rev. 
Robert, Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia. By 
Joseph Holden Pott, A. M. Archdeacon 
of London, and Vicar of St. Mai tin’s in 
the Fields. 4to. 2s. 

Dr. Mant’s Sermon on Regeneration, 
vindicated ftom the Remarks ot the Rev. 
T. T. Biddulph. By a Member of the 
Salop District Committee of the Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge.— 
Is. fid. 

DRAMA. 

Bertram ; or, the Castle of St. Aldo- 
brand ; a Tiagedy, in five Acts, now per- 
forming at the Theatre in Drury Lane.— 
By the Rev. R. C. Matui in. 8vo. 4?. 6d. 

Adelaide, a Tragedy, in five Acts, as 
pei formed at the Theatre-Royal, Coven t- 
Gaideu. By Richard Shell, Esq. 8vo 4s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Modern French Conversation ; con- 
tain. m> new eisv Dialogues, Models of 
Caid>, Bill", Receipts, and Commercial 
L<‘tlei", on various subject 5, in French 
and English, upon the easiest plan ever 
>et offered to the public. Foi the use of 
Schools and Tiavellers. By J. Maurois. 
12ino. 3s. bound. 

An easy, natural, and rational mode of 
teaching and acquiring the French Langu- 
age on a plan entirely new ; in which the 
anomalies and irregularities of verbs are 
dearly demonstrated and reduced to rules; 
the whole deduced from the philosophy 
of language, and an Analysis of the hu- 
man mind. By Wm. Henry Pvbus. 8vo. 
8s. bds. 

Cato, the interesting Adventures of a 
Dog of Sentiment, interspersed with many 
amiable Example:* and ie.il Anecdotes. 
Written by a Latlj to impic"" on Voung 
Minds the Atioeitv of Cruelt) to Animals. 
With instructive Remaiks. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Dedicated, by permission, to the Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, Hume’s History 
ot England, revised for family uv* ; with 
such o Mission* and alteration-' is may 
render it salutary to the )o .ng, md un- 
exceptionable to the Christian. By the 
Rev. George Berkelv Mitchell, A. M. 
Vicar «>t St Mai v in Ldc-'-ter, Minister 
ot the Ohl Hospital near Leicester, 
and Chaplain to hi" R H. the Duke of 
Voik. 8 Vol. 8eo. 31. V2*. bond". 

Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern 
History, delivered in the T’niverswf of 
Dublin. By George Miller, P.D. Vol. 
1, 2, Hvo. 11. 14s. boards. 

Reeit Historique sur la Restaura*»on 
de la Royauteen France, Ie 31 Mar* 

Par M. de Pradt, ArcherSque de Malme*. 
In French and English. 
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LCGISLATON. 

The Question of the Necessity of the 
exiting Corn Law* consideied, in their 
relation to the agricultural Labourer, th^ 
Tenantry, the Landholdei, and tlie Conn 
try. By Charles Henry Pairy, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. 8vo, Hs. bds. 

Observations on the intended amend- 
ment of the Iri^h Guild Jury Laws, now 
under the consideration of the Honoura- 
ble House or Common'' : to which is ad- 
ded, a plan for the general survey and va- 
luation ot Ireland, and for the commuta- 
tion oftythes; with several important 
hints relative to the internal economy of 
Ireland, and the distressed state of the 
poor. By Wm. Parker, E^q. 8vo. 5s. 
sewed. 

MEDICINE. 

Essays on Insanity, Hypochondriasis, 
and other Nervous Affections. By John 
Reid, M. D. Bvo. 9>. lids. 

An Ami} of the Mineral Watei of 
TuuVidge Well'-, with some Account of 
if* Medicinal Propel tie*. By Charles 
Scudamore, M.D. Price 3s. 

MILITARY. 

On Tuesday, June 18th, 1816, was pub- 
lished, in commemoration of the battle 
of Waterloo, a list of the officers who 
were present at the battle, and those who 
served in the campaign ; being an attempt 
to hand down to posterity the names of 
those individual* who i*m*so honourably 
proved the valour, pci sever uice, and he- 
roism of the British character, and which 
ha* lendned such impoitaut results to 
the World — tocefhei with much interest- 
ing additional particulars to the account 
of the battle of Waterloo, with circum- 
stantial details, by a Near Observer, 9th 
edition, to which thi* is intended as a 
supplement, with a tine engraving by 
Moses, of the obverse and reverse of the 
medal presented to the officers and men ; 
with a new plan of the battle, from the 
Horse Guards’ Copy. 

Lately published, a Travelling Guide 
from Brussels over the site of the differ- 
ent actions, bivouacs, marches, retro- 
grades, &c. being on a large scale, indi- 
cating every road, lane, wood, &c. cor- 
rectly copied from the elaborate map of 
Count de Feiraris, and since walked over 
the ground vv ith, to identity the particula- 
rities, of which so much interest is given 
by recent events. Pi ice 7s. fid. plain, or 
10s. 6d. coloured, or in case for travel- 
ling, 13*. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy. Vol. XII. 4to. 11. 11s. fid. bds. 

The Tran >actions of the Horticultural 
Society of London. Part IV. of Volume 
II. 4to. 15s. 

The Annual Register ; or, a View of 


the History, Politics, and Literature, for 
the year 1815. Bvo. His. bds. 

Museum Crilicum, No. Vf. Bvo. 5s>. 

Hints to a Traveller into Foreign Coun- 
tries. By the Rev. John M.unot. IBmo. 
3s. sewed. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, a periodical 
Work, exclusively devoted to Agriculture 
and Ruial Affairs. Published Quarterly. 
No. fifi, Price 3s. The former numbers 
may be had. 

The British Review, No. 14. 8vo. fis. 

The Colonial Journal, Number II. for 
July ; a new Quarterly Publication, with 
Engravings. The object of this publication 
is to record every species of information 
relative to the British Colonial Possessions, 
excluding only the territories under the 
management of the East-india Company. 
Of course it will scarcely be more inte- 
resting to Colonial Readers than to the 
Mother-country. Plates, illustrating the 
scenery and natural hi*toiyof the Colo- 
nies, will embellish the several numbers 
of tlie work. The periods of publication 
are the first of January, April, July, and 
October. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A System of Physiological Botany. 
By the Rev P. Keith, F.L.S. Vicar ,of 
Bethei bden, Kent, and Perpetual Curate 
of Marr, Yoikshire. The work consists 
of four books, arising out of a very na- 
♦mal division of the subject. The first 
book treat* of the external structure of 
plants. The second book treats of the 
internal tincture, or anatomy of plants. 
Tiie thiul book treats of the constituent 
principles of plant*. And the fourth 
book contains an explication of the phe- 
nomenaof vegetable life and death. With 
plates by Sowerby. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 6s. 
boards. 

Volume IX, in 2 Parts, of General 
Zoology; or. Systematic Natural His- 
tory. Commenced by the late George 
Shaw, M.D. F.R.S. &c. With plates 
from the first authorities and ino.st select 
specimens, engraved principally by Mrs. 
Griffiths. 8vo. 21. 12s. fid. bds. Royal 
paper, 31. 16s. 

NOVEL*. 

The Cottagers of tlie Lakes. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. boards. 

The Antiquary, a Novel. By the au- 
thor of Waverley, and Guy Mannering. 
In 3 vol. 12mo. 11. ds. boards. 

POETRY. 

Liberty, Civil and Religious. By ths 
Rev. T. Bowdler, A.M. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 

Poems : including correct Copies of 
Fare thee Well, &c. and five others ne- 
ver before printed. By the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Byron, gvo. 2s. 
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Waterloo, a Poem; with Notes. By 
Hemy Davidson, Advocate. Price 
5s. fid. 

Ilderim, a Syrian Tale: in four Cantos. 
8 vo. pi ice 4 s :. fid. 

Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Man- 
ners. By Jane Taylor, Author of Dis- 
play, Original Poems for Inlant Minds 
&c. Foolscap 8 vo. fi* 5 . b;!'. 

Beitram ; a Pottie.il Ta l c, in four 
Cantos. By Su Eg* .ton Bn dues, Bait. 
iv.J. M.P. Foolscap 8.0, 5s. bd*. 

The Talent^ Ran Mad ; or. Eighteen 
Hundred and SiXtien : a satiric il Poem, 
with Note-. By the author of All the 
Talents, 8vo. 5®, fid. sewed. 

Spuiinna. By Sir Thomas Bcrnai d. 
Inscribed to the Bishop of Duihun. 
8vo. 9s. bds. 

POLITICAL LCONOMY. 

The Principles of Population and Pro- 
duction, as they are affected by the pro- 
gress of society ; with a view to moral 
and political consequences. By John 
Weyland, juu. Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. 14s. 
boards. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Description of the principal Pictu- 
resque Beauties, Antiquities, and Geo- 
logical Phenomena, of the Isle of Wight. 
By Sir Henry C. Euglefield, Bart. With 
additional observations on the strata 
of the island, and their continuation in 
the adjacent parts of Dorsetshire. By 
Thomas Webster, Esq. Illustrated by 


maps, and nearly lift * engravings, by W. 
and G. Cooke, from ',*.ginal drawings by 
Sir H. Encrlefield and T. Webster. Imp. 
4 to. 7 1. 7s. boards, large paper, 101. IOs. 
bds. 

TRAVELS. 

Notes on the We*t-Indie< ; including 
Observations relative to the Creoles and 
Slaves of the Western Colonies, and the. 
Indians of South America ; interspersed 
with remarks upon the seasoning or Yel- 
low Fever of hot climates. The second 
edition, with additional letters from Mar- 
tinique, Jamaica, and St. Domingo, and 
a proposal for the emancipation of the 
slave*. By George Pinckard, M.D. Ac. 
Ac. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. fis. boards. 

A Voyage round the Win Id, from 1806 
to 1812; in which Japan, Kamchatka, 
the Aleutian islands and the Sandwich 
Islands, were visited. Including a nar- 
rative of the author’s shipwreck on the 
island of Sannack, and his subsequent 
wreck in the ship’* long boat. With an 
account of the present state of the Sand- 
wich inland*, and a vocabulary of their 
language. By Archibald Campbell. 8vo. 
!)s. boards, initiated by a chart. Edin- 
burgh. 

Journal of a Tour in Germany, Sweden, 
Russia, Poland, &c. during the years 
1813 aud 1814. By J. T. James, Esq. 
student of Christ’s Church, Oxford. 
With eighteen engravings, 4to. 31. 3s. 
boards. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the town of Bettiah, in the province 
of Bahar, are a number of Christians of 
the Roman Catholic pel suasion. Of tho*e 
people, says a writer, the following is all 
the account that the shortno* of our 
stay, aud our limited oppoituuities of 
inquiry, have enabled us to give. 

The first missionary, sent by the see 
of Rome to this part of India to propagate 
the Christian faith, was Padre Fidel ot 
Arona. He arrived at llettiah in they* ar 
1745, during the administration of Rajah 
Dooioop Shah, and began to baptize in 
1747. In 1771, the approach of a British 
force having occasioned the flight of the 
then Rajah, the father of the present Ra- 
jah Beer Ki*hun Nngh, from Ins rup.tal, 
the lands within the lort of Bettiah, were 
assigned to the Italian Missionary for the 
support of his establishment ; * the fort 
at that time inclosed a considerable an a, 
but the walls have now' fallen to decay ; 
these lands have since been, for the great - 


* By Sir Robert Barker, at.d confirmed hyl.ord 
Cornwallii, 


er part at least, lesuined by the present 
Bettiah Rajah, who is le*s friendly to the 
establishment than wa* his uicc >tor Doo- 
roop Shah. 

Altlio luh little eaeimi.iged by the ru- 
ling authorities and held in some degree 
of coniemp* by I lie surrounding Hindus, 
they do not find it necessary to keep their 
tenets at all concealed; they an- not, it 
would appeal, va» zealous in making 
converts, but their numbt r< are notwith- 
standing rather augment me than dimi- 
nishing. The following w«* given to us 
a* an authentic statement of the number 
ot native Christian* reading at present at 
Bettiah ; — 

A’.. Its 322 

Chi ken baptized 359 

Children unbaptized ... 14 

Total 695 

At Chooree, a village about five miles 
north of Bettiah, i« another mail e*ta- 
blMimeut, under the guidance of t young 
Italian missionary. Father A.unony, ol 
Lodi. These Christians vvcie onginally 
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Hindus of the Ncvvar tribe, who emnrra- 
ted from Nipal about the year 1768, 
when the Ghoorkali Rajah, Pirthi Narayn 
invaded and subdued that country. Their 
present numbers are stated to be 

Adults 114 

Children baptized . . 131 
Do. unbaptized ....... 25 

Total 270 

The church of Bcttiah, and that at 
Chooree, both maintain an intercourse 
more or less regularly with Rome. A 
missionary of Lucknow, a Father Mai cel- 
lino, is considered as their immediate 
head. The Bcttiah church is under the 
authority of a very venerable priest, a Fa- 
ther Uimualdo, upwards of eighty year* 
of age. He is a truly respectable man, 
aud highly beloved by all those of whom 
he is the spiritual guide. His means are 
little adequate to his benevolence, or his 
comforts ; consisting solely of the produce 
of a small piece of land, which may yield 
perhaps 120 or 130 rupees per annum, 
aud of Ills tithes, which are paid in grain, 
and may yield him annually 25 or 30 
maunds. He has a house and church ad- 
joining, in the centre of the town ; he 
reads the service in Latin, and preaches 
extempore in Hindoostauee. Some of the 
congregation have Latin liturgies, and 
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seem to undei stand the customary pray- 
ers. They all join chorus in the psalms, 
and their singing is no contemptible per- 
formance. The Father's manner is stri- 
kingly tervent and devout, and excites the 
steady attention of his auditor, who, 
whatever they may really teel or compre- 
hend, assume very successfully the an of 
doing both. 

The Christians of Bettiah seem to be 
an indolent inoffensive race, with little 
activity or euterprize, aud a high venera- 
tion for their priest. They aie chiefly oc- 
cupied in agriculture, ami rearing poultry', 
and aie not distinguished in dress and ap- 
pearance from their Hindu neighbours. 
Upon meeting with a European they rare- 
ly fail of making their religious faith 
known to him by a clumsy attempt at a 
bow, cap in hand, and by vociferating 
lustily, “Muen Chi istin boon." Their wo- 
men appear to enjoy more libeity than is 
common in tlie-e countries, going abroad 
without effort at concealment, and con- 
versing freely with the men. They have 
been taught to set a value upon a becom- 
ing appellation, and the baptismal names 
Ameliana, Fausta, Albina, JSauta, Diana, 
Angela, &c. are as liequent amongst the 
humble Chiistians of Bettiah, as they 
may have been heretofore among the 
pretenders to elegance or piety in tire west. 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, GENERAL EXAMINATION. 


May 30/ ai, 1816. — •Tills day, the Com- 
mittee ot the Court of Dilectors ot the 
East India Company, who manage the 
affairs of the East India College, proceed- 
ed, agreeably to appointment, to the Ho- 
nourable the Company's College, at Har- 
leyfordbury, near Hertford, fo. the pur- 
pose of receiving the repoitof the College 
Council, as to the result of tne General 
Examination of the students at the end of 
the term. 

The Committee, on their anival at the 
College, proceeded to the Principal’s 
Lodge, where they were received by him, 
and all the Professors, as well as the Ori- 
ental Visitor. Shortly afterward they 
proceeded to the Council Room, where 
the Council laid betoiethe Committee, as 
usual, a repoit containing a general view 
of the discipline and literature of the Col- 
lege in the term then on the point of ex- 
piration. This report was highly satis- 
factory to the Committee. 

The Committee, attended by the College 
Council, pioceeded to the hall, wheie the 
student- 5 had previously assembled, and 
the following pioceedings took place. 

Aftei the clerk had read the list of the 
students to whom medals, prizes, and 
other honourable distinctions had been 


awaided, Mr. William Richaid Young, a 
student iu his hist teim on!), lead an 
Essay in the English Lan.ru.ige, oi hi - own 
composition, “ On 1 lie In fine mi. ot the 
Personal ClnuacJer oi eminent Individu- 
als upon the Pi o.-pciity of Nations,” in 
which he displayed a considerable shaie 
of talent. 

Reading and translating in the Persian, 
Hindoostauee, Sanscrit, and Bengalee 
Languages, then took place, in which the 
sevcial students who were selected for 
that purpose, in cometjuence of their me- 
lits evinced a pioficieney in chose lan- 
guage', highly a editable to themselves, 
and to the Oiiental Professors, and very 
grat living to the Committee. 

The business of the day terminated 
with the Chairman's addressing the stu- 
dents to the following effect : 

He said he had but a few words to 
offer to them, and that every word would 
he in commendation of them, aud of gra- 
tification to himself. In the first place, 
he tendeied the thanks of the Committee 
oi College, to the Principal and Pi ofessor*, 
for their care, their skill, and their sci- 
ence, in the discharge of their duty, so 
abundantly manifested m the excellent 
and gratifying report which they had feeefc 
enabled to lay before the Committee that 
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day, and evinced mort* and more in that 
place (the Hall) by the superior attain- 
ments of so many of the students, and m 
the general attainments of all. 

He in treated the students to purine 
that course which had merited and had 
met such approbation. He leqne’fed 
them to pay the most mat bed attention 
to the statutes and m*u hit ions in all 
their parts, and to further, by continuum: 
efforts, more and moie the acipuicment 
of that substantial and useful knowledge, 
which, he ohseived, was the brightest 
ornament of the gentleman in any situa- 
tion, and more particularly to themseh es, 
who, undei Divine Providence, would have 
high ami impoitant stations to till. 

To those who were then about to leave 
the college finally, ou the road to honom 
and independence, he said the Committee 
wished happiness and health. Them 
he exhorted to pursue that honest and 
manly integrity which would at once make 
them respected and beloved, and enable 
them, ill process of time, to i cl urn to the 
bosom of their couutry and fj iuuh w ith all 
the proud and conscious dignity which 
such rectitude could not fail to inspitc. 

Those who had still some time to ic- 
main, he advised to continue the com se 
they were puisuiug, to follow the exam- 
ple of their seniors, who were about to 
depart from the College, with maiks ot 
honourable distinction, and to re me m her, 
carefully to remember, the earnest and 
affectionate solicitude of their parents and 
friends. Their anxious eyes, he said, wcie 
upon those he was addressing, ami then 
happiness or misery was intimately con- 
nected with the proceedings of those 
persons. 

He said, the regulations did not peniut 
of a pii/ . ■ - J ed to Mi. Moulder- 

s on for )iis great proficiency m the Sans- 
crit language, because he was not a Ma- 
dras student ; hut that his \oluntan l < - 
quiremeut of that language w.is i»*rVy 
to his credit, and that his example was 
most worthy of imitation cm the pa-t «»f 
other students, who might be ■'imrlaiH 
circumstanced. 

The Chairman (Tlios. Reid, Esq.) then 
concluded with observing, tii.tr he had no- 
thing more to say, but “ affectionately 
farewell.” 

The following is a list of the student-* 
who obtained medals and uthei honour- 
able distinctions. 

Medals. 

i* William Robertson, a medal in 
Persian, a prize in H indoor t a nee, and 
great credit in other departments. 

2. Edward Cockburn Kinders leg, a 
medal in classics, a medal in mathema- 
tics, a medal in political economy, a me- 
dal in law, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

Asiatic Jourrt . Vol. II. 


Prizes. 

3. Hildebrand Gordon Oakes, a prize 
in Persian waiting, a piize in French, 
and buddy distinguished in other de- 
p«ii tments. 

4. Robert Cathcait, a piize. in Ben- 
galee, and highly disfintrui'hcd in other 
dcpaitincnts. 

5. Andrew Robertson, a prize in 
law, and great ci edit in other dcpait- 
ments, 

Daniel 1'liott, a prize in political 
economy, and highly distinguished in 
other depat tmenfs. 

7. Lestock Robert Reid, a prize in 
cla*>sic'-, a prize in mathematics, a prize 
in Persian, a prize in Mimloostanee, a prize 
in French, a prize in di awing, and great 
credit in otbei department'.. 

H. John Coilin'* Mimro, a pii/e in 
Sanscrit, and great cicdit in other de- 
partments. 

'1. John Campbell, a piize in Bengalee. 

10. Geoige James Morris, a prize in 
claries, a prize in mathematics, a prize 
in Pei sian, a pii/c in French, and highly 
distinguished in othci depuitments. 

11. Alexamki Mac lean, a pi i/e in San- 
''Ci it. 

12. Heniy Smith Bouldeison, a prize 
n Bengalee* and highly distinguished in 
o:hu departments, by vote of council. 

13. Alexander Fail lie Biuee, a piize 
in H.ndoostanee, and great credit in 
other depaitmcnts. 

14. Hemy Featherstoue, a prize in ma- 
thematics, and great tied it in other de- 
pairments. 

15. Sydenham Charies Claike, a prize 
in Pei Man. 

Id. Robeit B i. low , a p:\'e in cht's.c- 1 , 
a }>ri/e in diawim:, and great tiedit m 
«.*lhc» departments. 

1 7. William Run ml \ o in r , a ;■ i/e 
,.u nnclKb nuiq* i'i‘ i* n, eal.uat ‘ictlit 
in oiu •. «a pMlnn nt' 

\a I’.M.'n ’ ioiightoii Hodgson, a piize 
in Bengalee, and gte.it credit in othci 
ikpai tinents. 

ly. ( ieort'e lid>i i lu , .i | 1 1 *'i 'ii.l.ii.win!, 
and highly dHiueui'he.i .o *'ih.i c’cpaii- 
m. nts. 

20. (i:*.mille Temple H i\n!. , j. puz. 
in hicutii 

/, 1»m «u 'fii.ki.; ^ “ highly dist.n 

• Hu I " — M. Fi / -i, Mi.Caidev, Mr. 
lni.d>a\ 

A h>i ot ^tiuh”‘t' who p.nssed the ex- 
amination “ wiih i.ie.i credit-” — Mr. 

( i wen, Mr. O’dneld, Mr. P. Grant, Mr. 
Wood waul. Mi Wheatley, Mr. Hooper, 
Mr. Pace, Hon. Mr. Short. 

A list of the ten best Persian writers : — 
Mr. Oakes, prize; Mr. Oldfield, Mr. \\ il- 
lock, Mr. Hooper, Mr. Munro, Mi. Tu- 
rin, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Cardev, Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Thtdluson. 

’ T. r 
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General Orders , by his Excellency the 

Right Honourable the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council. 

Fort William , 0 t. 27, 1815.— His 
Excelleucy the Right Hon. the Governor 
in Council is pleased to make the follow- 
ing promotions . — 

14 th Regt . X. /. — Senior Ensign diar- 
ies Hyde Marley tube Lieutenant, tiom 
the 10th October, 1815, vice Grant, de- 
ceased. 

15 th Regt. X. /. — Captain-Lieutenant 
Wm. Henry Robin Bettes worth to be 
Captain of a Company; Lieut. Joseph 
Garner to be Capt.- Lieutenant ; Ensign 
Charles Davies to be Lieutenant ; fiom 
1st October 1815, in succession lo Page, 
invalided. 

Dates of rank arc assigned to the un- 
dermentioned Ensigns of lufantiy, as 
follows 

Francis John Bellew,. . 20th Aug. 1815. 
Lawrence Nelson Hull, 21st do. do. 

Thomas Polwhele, 22d do. do. 

Henry Stewart Brooke, 23d do. do. 

Lieut. Emanuel Elkie of the 12th Regt. 
N. 1. on this establishment, has been pei- 
mitted by the Honourable the Court of 
Directors to return to his duty without 
prejudice to his rank. 

Brevet-Colonel Thomas Hawkins of the 
22d Regt. N. I., in charge of the Mysore 
Princes, having produced the prescribed 
certificate from the Medical Department, 
will be permitted to proceed to Europeon 
furlough, on account of his health, on his 
furnishing the necessary pay certificate. 

Capt. E. F. Waters of the 17th Regt. 
N. I. having furnished the prescribed cer- 
tificate from the Pay Department, is per- 
mitted to return to Europe on furlough, 
on account of urgent private affairs. 

Lieut. Charles Rogers of the 5th Regt. 
of N. I. and Adjutant of the Ramghur 
Battalion, having furnished the prescrib- 
ed certificates from the Medical and Pay 
Departments, is permitted to make a 
voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, for the 
recovery of his health, and to he absent 
on that account for ten months. 

Lieut. James Stewart, of the 14th 
N. I. and Adjutant of the Burdwan 
Pro\iucial Batt. and Lieut. T. M. Black 
of the 29th Regt. N. I., having respective- 
ly furnished the prescribed certificates 
from the Medical and Pay Departments, 
aie permitted, the former to proceed to 
the Cape of Good Hope or St. Helena, 
and the latter to sea, for the beuefit ot 
their health, and to be absent on that ac- 
count for six months. Lieut. Stewart’s 
leave of absence is to commence from the 
1 st proximo. 


The leave of absence granted by Gene- 
ral Orders, under date the 23d ultimo, to 
Lieut. H. L. White, of the 1 8th Regt. 
N. I., to proceed to sea for the benefit of 
his health, is cancelled at the request of 
that, officer. 

Mr. Henry Nelson, Conductor of Ord- 
nance, is transferred at his own request 
to the Invalid Establishment, and per- 
mitted to reside at Dinapore. 

C. W. Gardiner, 

Sec. to Govt Mil. Dept. 
General Orders by his Excellency the 

Right Honourable the Governor in 

Council. 

Fort William, Oct. 31, 1815. — His 
Excellency the Right Honourable the 
Governor General in Council is pleased to 
make the following appointment, promo- 
tion. and alteration of rank : 

Captain W. R. Gilbert of the 1st Batt. 
1.5th Regt. N. I. to command the Calcutta 
Native Militia, vice Lieut.-Col. Lumsden 
resigned. Captain Gilbert’s appoint- 
ment to have effect from the 1st proximo. 

1$/ Regt. X. /. — Senior Ensign Robert 
Delainain, to be Lieutenant, vice Jackson, 
deceased, with rank from the 12th July 
1815, vice Kngleheart, promoted. 

9 th Regt. N. /. — Lieut. How Daniel 
Showers to be Capt.-Lieutenaut ; Ensign 
Thomas Bailow Malden tube Lieutenant ; 
in succession to Gray don, deceased ; 
date of rank to be adjusted hereafter. 

ALTERATION OF RANK. 

1st Regt. X. I. — Lieutenant Ebenezer 
Marshall to rank from the 12th June, 
1815, vice Jackson, deceased. 

Lieut.-Col. J. N. Smith, commanding 
the 2d batt. 18th Regt. N. I., and Lieut. 
Thomas Hep worth, of the 2d batt. 4th 
Regt. N. I. having produced the pre- 
scribed certificates from the Medical and 
Pay Departments, are permitted to pro- 
ceed to Europe oil furlough, for the reco- 
very of their health. 

C. W. Gardiner, 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

General Orders by the Commander in 
Chief. 

JUad Quarters , Calcutta , 20M Oct. 
1815. — Extracts from the confirmed pro- 
ceedings of a General Court Martial held 
Lf Bangalore, on Thursday the 16th day 
of March, 1815, of which Col. J. Siinr 
tnons is President, are published to the 
army. 

Charge. — Private Joseph Gray, of Cap- 
tain Daly’s company, 1st batt. his Majes- 
ty’s 34tli Regt. charged with having de- 
serted rfom a detachment of the Regt- 
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stationed at the depot at Poonamalee, on 
or about the 2d August 1814, and not re* 
turning till brought bark a prisoner on or 
about the 4th of Nov. 1814. 

(Signed) J. M. E\erard, 

Lieut.-Col. oOm. 34th Heat. 
Scrinsrapatam, 15th Feb. 1815. 

Sentence . — The Court fiuds the pri- 
soner Joseph Gray, H. M.’s. 34th Regt. 
guilty of the crime laid to his chaige, 
which being a breach ot the fir^t article, 
sixth section, of the Articles of War, it 
doth sentence him to receive eight hun- 
dred lashes on his bare back with a 
cat-of-nine-taiis in the usual manner, 
at such time and place as his Excellency 
the Commander in Chief may be pleased 
to direct. 

J. Simmons, Col. and President. 

J. Welsh, Lt.-Col. Dep. Judge-Adv. 

(Signed) T. Hislop, Lieut. -Gen. 

Charge. — Private Walter Scobv, of 
Captain Ross’s company, 1st battalion of 
H. M, 34th regiment, charged with having 
deserted fioin a detachment of the regi- 
ment stationed at Poonamalee, on or 
about the 2d of August 1814, and not re- 
turning till brought back a prisoner on or 
about the 4th Nov. 1814. 

I. M. Everard, Lieut-Col. 
commanding the 34th regt. 

Seringapatam , Feb. 15, 1H15. 

Sentence. — The Court is of opinion 
that the prisoner is guilty of the crime 
laid to his charge, which being in bieai h 
of the 1st article, sixth section of the ar- 
ticles of war, it doth therefore adjudge 
him the said Walter Scoby, private in his 
Majesty’s 34th regiment, to receive 800 
lashes on his bare hack, in the usual 
manner, at such time and place as his 
Excellency the Commander in Chief may 
be pleased to direct. 

(Signed) J. Simons, Col. and Pres. 

J. Welsh, Lieut- col. 

Deputy Judge Advocate. 

Approved and confirmed , 

(Signed) J. Hislop, Lieut-Gen. 

At tbe particular recommendation of 
the Court, and in consideration of the 
former good conduct of the piisoneis, 
privates Gray and Scoby, of his Majesty's 
34th regiment, as well as of their long 
confinement, the Commander in Chief is 
pleased to remit the punishment awarded 
them, and to direct their release from 
confinement, and to return to their duty. 

It is evident that these young soldiers 
had no intention of deserting their co- 
lours, but that they were led to quit 
their quarters by the fatal effects of drunk- 
enness, a crime which has hitherto been 
disgracefully prevalent in this army, and 
to which so many soldiers owe the dis- 
grace of public punishment, and the loss 
of health as well as character. The Com- 
mander in Chief, however, trusts that 


the libeial institution of regimental Can- 
teens, vVluch provides so amply foi the 
comfort and i cereal nm of the European 
soldier'', will pul an end to this sdiamefnl 
practice, anti that the painful duty of in- 
dit ting disgrace and corpoial punishment, 
will become les*> fiequent, when the ex- 
pedience ot rational enjoyment in the so- 
ciety of theii comrades and tbe disposal 
of their money in wholesome drink and 
manly games, shall convince the soldiers 
of the advantages of ordeily conduct, 
steadiness, and good character. 

This order to be lead at the head of 
evciy European legiment and detach- 
ment. 

Ex ti acts from the pioceedings of a ge- 
neral Couit Mai tial which assembled in 
the camp at Akowlah, on Thursday the 
25th day of May 1815, byvntue of a 
warrant from Colonel John Dovcton, 
commanding the subsidiary iorce serving 
his Highness the Soubahdar of the L)ecan, 
under authority from his Excellency Sir 
Thomas Hislop, Bart, Commander in 
Chief of the lorn**, serving under the 
presidency of Fort St. George, and of 
which Lieut-Colonel Mac Leod, of his 
Majesty's Royal Scots, is President, are 
published for general information. 

C ;arge. — Private James Keenon, of 
Captain and Bievet-.Major Holt’s troop, 
of Ins Majesty 25th light dragoons, con- 
fined on the following charges, viz. : — 

1st. For having deliberately charged a 
pistol with a ball cartridge, on the after- 
noon of the 25th instant in one of the 
tioop tents, and tor saying to serjeant 
Dcbeau, whilst in the act of forcing the 
pistol ft out him, “ it is a good job that 
you caught me, I intended it for you, 1 
would have given you your supjier of it 
thereby evincing his intention of shooting 
the said Serjeant Debeau. 

2. For saying on his (piivate James 
Keenou’s; way from the tent to the i ear- 
guard ot the regiment, “ it was a lucky 
thing for Serjeant Debeau that" he had 
been caught so soon, or he would have 
split his brains against the wall.” 

3. For loading a pistol a second time, 
after he had been placed as a prisoner in 
the rear-guard, with a view of attempt- 
ing his own life. 

4. For having in the above described 
manner, wasted part of the ammunition 
delivered out to him. 

(Signed) W. Tlyll, Lieut.-Col. 

Commanding 25th Light Dragoons. 
Camp at K nr col. April 26, 1815. 

Sentence. — The Court finds the pri- 
soner James Keenon, piivate in his Ma- 
jesty’s 25th dragoons, guilty of the first 
and second charges preferred against Mtn. 
The Court finds the prisoner guilty, in 
part of the third charge, viz. for loading 
a pistol a second time, and shortly after 
he had been placed in the rear-guard as a 
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prisoner, bu j acquit* him of the lattci 
part of the chaise. 

The Comt finds the prisoner guilt} ot 
the fomth ebano. 

The Comt having found the prisonei 
guilty above stated, doth theielori b\ 
virtue of the articles of vvai, e* table iud 
for the bettei government ot oh Map st\ *» 
forces, sentence him the pusomi, .lames 
Kcenon, to leceive 1000 lashes on his 
have b?.ck, in the usual manner, and to 
be drummed out of his Majestv’s smvut* 
at such time and phtce a* his Excei'cie y 
the Commander in Chief may Le phased 
to direct. 

(Signed) X. Me. Lf.od, Lieut. -Col. 

R. s. President. 

J. Nixon, Depty. Judge 
Advocate to the Auny. 
Approved and confirmed , 

(Signed) T. Himop, 
Lieut. -Gt id. 


General Orders />// hi? Ed'eelUncy the 

Ii tight Honourable the Governor G me- 
nd in l'oun*'d. 

Fort William* Xov. 4 th, 1815. — The 
Right Honourable the Governor General 
in Council is pleased to determine, that 
the remount of the cavalry on this esta- 
blishment, shall be conducted at Illssar, 
under the direction and management of 
the present Depot} Commissary Geneial, 
and to authorise that officer to purchase 
horses, to complete deficiencies in the 
Horse Artillery, the several ici-hneuts of 
European Dragoons, ami Native Cavaliy, 
and to send them to tlw-c torp* without 
any committees being previously held on 
horses so tendered. 

On the arrival of remount horses with 
corps le-pcctivcly, they will be inspected, 
and if found fit tor "ervice, admitted by 
Regimental Committees, the proceeding* 
of which are to he transmitted as direct - 
ed by the existing regulations. 

Regular monthly Indents, agreeably to 
the follow ing form, are to be transmitted 
to the Deputy Commissary Geneial at 
Hissar, for camels and ordnance cattle, 
required to complete the fixed proporti- 
ons at the several stations throughout the 
field command and Renares district. 
Form. 

Indent on the Deputy Commi^ary Ge- 
neral for lequired to complete 
Batt. Rcgt. 


No. as 

perfjtfii. Pjescnt. J 


On Wanting 
Com- io 
tnand. com p lot o. 


Camel', • 

Bullock®, .... _ 

(Signed) N. B. Lieut.-Col. 

(. um.i.indmg at 


The foregoing uf, paiticu- 

larly in as tar a- relate? to the Cavalry 
yemount, is to be considered experimen- 


tal, and siibjtcito lutuie revision and at 
teiation it found m-i e*sary. 

G. W. G \RDINER, 

Sec. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 
General fhdtrs ha /_/> E . n Henry the 

Right JIo/io’i raid, • the Go r * / tn»r Gene- 
ral in Fanned. 

Fort fl'ill/iitn, Xn ■ mher 10, 1815. — 
His Excellency the Kisht Honomable the 
Governor Genera! in Council, in confor- 
mity with the Honourable the Comt of 
Duet tor*, contained in their eeneial lot- 
to, in the Military Department, under 
date the 28th March, 1815, of the follow- 
ing teiioi , — 

Pai. 2d. — “ Our attention having been 
diavv n to a isolation by hi* Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, for making a per- 
manent pmvM.ui tor officers losing an 
eve oi a limb, fiom wounds received in 
action ; we have taken the subject into 
oil! sciions consideration, and being wil- 
ling at .ill times to math our considerati- 
on and to extend oui indulgence to all the 
Company's officei 5 , whosiifiued !>v di-s« 

tiuguisbiug themselves in om set vice, we 
have lcsolved to establish a similar tegu- 
Iatioa in our seivice,” — is pleased to 
promulgate the following regulations, 
with the view of carrying into effect the 
intentions of the honomable Court, to 
grant pensions to officers of their army on 
this establishment, sustaining serious and 
permanent injury in acnon, to have effect 
from the dates hereafter specified. 

If an officer shall be wounded in action, 
and it shall appear upon an inspection 
made of him by the Medical Boaid, at 
any period not sooner than a year and a 
day after the time when he was wound- 
ed, tliat he lias, in consequence of his 
wound lost a limb oi an eye, or ha* to- 
tally lost the use of a limb, such officer 
shall be entitled to a pension, commenc- 
ing fiom the cxpiiation of a )caranda 
day after the time when he w as wounded, 
and depending as to its amount upon the 
rank he held at that period, according to 
the scale subjoined. This pension being 
gi anted as a compensation for the injury 
sustained, is to he held altogether with 
any other pay and allowances to which 
such officer may be otherwise entitled, 
without any deduction on account 
thereof. 

Officers who Lave lost more than one 
e>o, or limb, skdl be entitled to the pro- 
vision fin oa< n limb or eye so lost, aud 
as the pension Ls nor to commence till 
after the expiration of a jear and a day 
fiom the date of receiving the wound, it 
i- to be independent ,>t the allowance of 
(me \ ear’s pay granted under the existing 
regulations, published in General Outers 
by tb e Bight Honomable the Govci nor 
Geneial in Council, heating date the 23d 
November, 1807, to officers whonray have 
lost a limb or eye in action. 
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Applications for this pension may be 
made to government through the Adju- 
tant-General of the army, and to he ac- 
companied, if commanding officer of the 
army or detachment, by a declaration on 
honoui that he sustained the injur) for 
which the compensation is claimed in ac- 
tion. If at the head of the general staff, 
by a certificate by an officer commanding 
the army or detachment. If an officer on 
the general staff, or if commanding a 
eorps, by a certificate by an officer at the 
head of the staff. If belonging to a corps, 
by a certificate by the officer in command 
of the eoips at the lime, or by the senior 
officer on the staff, that such injury was 
sustained in action. The application must 
likewise be accompanied, if the officer is 
serving within the limits of the Beugal 
Presidency, by the certificate of the Me- 
dical Board, specifying, after inspection, 
that the officer claiming the benefit of the 
regulation, has lost an eye or limb, or 
suffered permanent injury equivalent to 
the loss of an eye or limb from wound's. 
If the officer is employed on foreign sei- 
vice, the application must be accompanied 
by a certificate ftom the pnneipal medi- 
cal officer on the station where he is 
serving. 

In the latter case, however, the officer 
must, as soon as he returns to Bengal, be 
inspected by the Medical Board, and 
transmit their certificate to the Adjutant 
General of the army, for the purpose of 
being submitted to government. 

All officers who have sustained such in- 
jury as would entitle them to the provisi- 
on established by the present regulation, 
by any wounds received since the com- 
mencement of hostilities in Europe, in 
the year 1793, will, upon the production 
of the proper certificate from the Medi- 
cal Board, be allowed a pension propor- 
tioned, according to the scale, to the 
rank they held at the time when wound- 
ed, and commencing from the 28th 
March, 1 815. 

This allowance will be granted in ge- 
neral, according to regimental tank, but 
in cases in which, in consequence of their 
Brevet ranks, officers shall have been em- 
ployed at the time when they were 
wounded in the discharge of duties supe- 
rior to those attached to their Regimen- 
tal commissions, it will be given according 
to the Brevet rank. 

Scale referred to in the preceding He - 
gula t ions. 

General or Lieutenant-General com- 
manding in chief at the time to be speci- 
ally considered. 

Lieutenant-General, £400, or 3,200 S Rs. 
Major-General, or Brigade-General com- 
manding a Brigade, £350, or 2,800 

S. Rs. 

Colonel— Lieut. -Col. — * Adjutant -Gen. — 

♦Quarter - Master - General — * Deputy 


Adjutant-General, if chief of the de- 
paitment — * Deputy Quarter-Master- 
General, if Chief Superintending Sur- 
geon, £300, or 2,400 S. Rs. 

Majoi commanding a corps, £250, or 
2,000 S. Rs. 

Major—* Deputy Adjutant-Gen. — •De- 
puty Quarter- Master-Gen. — *Surgeon 
in charge of a Field Hospital— Captain- 
•Assistant Adjutant-Gen. — * Assistant 
Quarter - Master- General £200, or 
1,600 S. Us. 

Secretaiy to the Commander of the for- 
ces or Commander in Chief — •Aide-de- 
camp — *Major of Brigade — Surgeon 
Regimental — * Judge- Advocate-Gen. — 
Chaplain — ^Deputy Paymaster, £100, 
or 800 S. Rs. 

Lieutenant — Adjutant, £70, or 560 S. Ks. 
Cornet — Ensign — Lieut. Fircwoi ker — As- 
sistant Surgeon — Apothccai y — Deputy 
Judge- Advocate — Deputy Commissary 
of Ordnance — Conductor of Ordnance 
— Veterinary Surgeon — Sub Assistant- 
Surgeon, £50, or 400 S. Rs. 

The officers inatked thus (*) to have 
1 lie allowance according to their army 
rank, if they pretei it. 

G. W. Gardiner, 

See. to Govt. Mil. Dept. 

General Orders by his Excellency the 
/Unfit Honourable the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council. 

Fort William , November 10, 1815 — 
Capt. G. E. Gore, of the 11th Regiment 
N. I. having furnished a certificate from 
the Medical Department, is transferred, 
at his own request, to the Invalid esta- 
blishment, from the 1st inst. 

Mr. John Shaw, Surgeon of the 7th 
Regiment N. I. i* transferred at his own 
request, to the Invalid Establishment, 
from the 1 instant. 

The following piomotions are made by 
his Excellency the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor General in Council • — 

1 1 th Regiment of Native Infantry . — 
Captain-Lieut. John Dun to be Captain of 
a Company ; Lieutenant Thomas Joseph 
Turner to be Captain -Li tut. ; Ensign 
Alexander Carnegy, to be Lieutenant ; 
from the 1st November, 1815, in succes- 
sion to Gore, invalided. 

Medical Department. 

Senior assistant surgeon Thomas Smith, 
to he full surgeon, Rom the first of No- 
vember 1815, rice Shaw tran>ferred to 
the invalid Establishment. 

Lieutenant John Cunningham, of the 
17th regiment X. L is appointed by his 
Excellency in council to be BaiTaek 
Master at Cawnporc, from the 1st instant, 
rice Gilbert, appointed to the command 
of the Calcutta Native Militia. 

Ensign J. Eason, of the Honourable 
Company’s European regiment, is trait*- 
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ferred to the Pension list from the 1st in- 
stant. 

The Rev. John Vincent, having pio- 
duced an affidavit, dated the 7th instant, 
of his appointment as a chaplain on this 
establishment, is admitted to the service 
according!) . 

Captain William Menzies of the 21st 
regiment N. 1. having produced the pre- 
scribed certificates from the Medical and 
Pav Departments, D permitted to proceed 
to New South ale.'*, for the benefit of 
his health, and to be absent on that ac- 
count flora Den gal for nine months. 

Ensign Samuel Carter ol the HOth reef. 
N. I. having produced ihe pi 'scribed cer- 
tificates trom the Pay department, is per- 
mitted to proceed to the Cape of Good 
Hope, on very urgent private affairs, and 
to be absent from Bengal on that account 
for ten months. 

G. IV. Gardiner, 

Sec. to the Govt. Mil. Dept. 

General Orders by bis Excellency the 

Flight Ho non table the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council. 

Fort ffl/liam , Xnr ember 14, 1815- — 
The Right Honourable the Governor-Ge- 
neral in Council, having had under his 
consideration the allowances drawn by the 
Cadets of cavalry on this establishment, 
and adverting to the slowness of promo- 
tion in that branch of the military ser- 
vice, is pleased to authorize the following 
scale of allowances to be drawn pro- 
spectively by Cadets of cavalry doing 
duty with a cavahy regiment, being the 
pay, gratuity, tentage and half batta of a 
Cornet, viz. 

Pay St. Rs. 97 5 4 

Gratuity 12 0 0 

Tentage 5h 0 0 

Half Batta 45 0 0 

Total pr. mensem .... 204 5 4 


In addition to the above allowances a 
monthly sum of St. Rs. 75 for the repair 
of arms and accoutrements, is authorized 
to be drawn from the date of their de- 
livery to the levies. 

The Governor-General in Council con- 
siders it proper to order the abolition of 
the present establishment of Sircars to 
local battalions ; and to authoiize in lieu 
thereof, a pay Havildjtr to each company 
at 5 Rs. pr. mensem, as allowed to the 
troops of the line ; also one Sircar to 
each local battalion, for the purpose of 
aiding the commanding officer in the dis- 
buisemcnt of pay to his men. 

His Lordship in Council with a view to 
the equalization of the allowances of Ha- 
vildars, Naicks, and Drummers of the 
local battalions when acting with the re- 
gulars, direct the reduction of the batta 
of the two former ranks, when entitled 
to that allowance, to St. Rs. 4 per. men- 
sem ; and that of the Drum mens to St. 
Us. 3 per mensem. 

G. \ V . Gardiner, 

Sec. to the Govt. Mil. Dept. 

General Orders by his Excellency the 
Hie l.t Honourable the Go arnor-G Lite- 
ral in Council. 

Fort William, Xoc. 14, 1815, — His 
Excellency flic Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, was pleased 
in the political department, under date 
the 10th instant, specially to attach Mr. 
assistant surgeon James Rankin in his 
medical capacity to the supeiintcndant of 
political affairs, and agent of the Go- 
veruoi -General with the Stikh and Hill 
Chiefs, between the river* Jumna and 
the Sutledje ; and to permit Mr. Rankin, 
to draw from that date, the consolidated 
allowance of an assistant surgeon attach- 
ed to a political residency, viz. Sonaut 
rupees 680 per mensem. 

Lieutenant Robert Newcomen of the 


His Lordship in Council is also pleased 
to authorize Cadets of cavalry to draw, in 
all situations, the full horse allowance of 
a Cornet ; via. St. Rs. 60 pr. mensem. 

The following scale of allowances is 
authorized to be drawn monthly, by such 
officer:* as may have been appointed by his 
Excellency the Coimnandei in Chief, to 
raise and train recruits foi Provincial 
corps, from the date of their appoint- 
ment, until the assumption of the com- 
mand by the officer specially nominated 
thereto, v iz. 

Personal Staff St. Rs. 60 0 0 

For writer’s stationary, and all 
charges incidental to the 

command 150 0 0 

For two pav Sircars at 1 5 IK 

each 30 0 0 


Total St. R?. 


240 0 0 


27th regiment N. I. on this establish- 
ment, has been permitted by the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors to return to 
his duty, without prejudice to lus rank. 

G. W. Gardiner, 

Sec. to the Govt. Mil. Dept. 

General Orders by the Commander in 
Chief. 

Head-Quarters , on the River , Oct. 4, 
1815. — The following movements and 
partial change of quarters are ordered to 
take place. 

On the arrival of his Majesty's 14th 
foot at Cawnpore, his Maje-tv’s 67th 
foot will match to Meerut, wheic it is to 
be stationed. 

The 2d. battalion of the 26th, from 
Nahan to Kuinaul, at such time as will 
be intimated direct to that eoips from 
Head-Uuartet 
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Tho lstbatt. l/tli to Meerut. 

6th to Aliy Ghur. 

7 tii to Agra. 

29 th to Mutti a. 

1st to Lucknow. 

5th to Saharunpore. 

26th to Keiiahiu Bumlelcund 
3d to Benares. 


2d 

29th to Cawnpoie. 

28th to Keitahin Bundelcund 

1st 

30th to Berhampore. 

2d 

30th to Barrackpore. 

9th to Dinapore. 

4 th 

to Ditto. 

Of the above corps the following will 


move to the destinations assigned them, 
on the first of November next, or on 
such early day after that period as the 
situation and circumstances of the corps 
will conveniently admit : — 

Right Wing. 1st battalion 3d. 


1st 

5th. 

1st 

fith. 

1st 

7th. 

1st 

17 th. 

1st 

26th. 


East India House . 

Left wing. 2d battalion 28th. 

1st 29th. 

1st 30th. 

2d 30th. 

The 2d battalion of the 1 3th will on 
the ariival of the right wing of the first 
battalion at Agra, inn. eh to Chumpa- 
weste in Kumaoon, to lelieve the second 
battalion llth, which when relieved, will 
proceed to Muttra. 

The 2d battalion of the 4th, and 2d 
battalion of the 9th, will niaicli on being 
respectively relieved by the 1st and 2d 
battalions of the 30th regiment. 

The left wing 1st battalion 3d, will 
march from Bundelcund, at such time as 
Major-General Marshall shall direct, 
under the instructions he has received 
from Head-Quarters. 

The left wing, 1st battalion 7th, wil 
proceed to Agra, on the arrival of the 1st 
battalion 6th, at Ally Ghur. 

The 1st battalion 1st, will march to 
Lucknow on the arrival of the first batt. 
29th at Muttra. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East India House , Wednesday. June 12, 
1816. 

A General Court of the Proprietors of 
East India Stock was this day held at 
the Company's house, in Leadenhall- 
street. 

The usual routine business being dis- 
patched. 

The Chairman (Thomas Reid, Esq.1 
rose to acquaint the Court, that it was 
met for the pm pose of receiving a Report 
from the Committee of By-Laws. This 
was the first question that stood for dis- 
cussion. He saw the lion. Chairman of 
the Committee of By-Laws in his place, 
who would introduce the report to the 
consideration of the proprietors. 

H . Hoirarth y Esq. M. P. said, the Com- 
mittee of By-Laws having done hun the 
honour of electing him to the situation 
of their chairman, he had been debited 
to lay before the proprietors the report to 
which they had agreed, and *v|iich point- 
ed out those alteration* wh.cti the B>- 
Lavvs appeared to them to demand. Al- 
though, in thisrepoit, they had nt» aim d 
from going into the subject at any meat 
length, yet, taking into rouM'leitUon 
the report of last year, when the in • bci 
of the committee had been incr. ~ »td 
from seven to fifteen, it would be found 
that a greater scope had been given to 
their exertions, and a greater variety of 
matter had been brought under their con- 
sideration, than at any former period — 
but, being desirous of avoiding any un- 
necessary multiplication of the alteration* 


in the By-Laws— and, above all, being 
anxious that their proceedings should be 
marked by consideration and caution, — 
they had confined themselves to the pre- 
sent short leport. The commercial situ- 
ation of the company had undergone a 
considerable change, in consequence of 
the provisions of the new charter. They 
were now a compel ing body of merchants, 
instead of a body possessing a certain 
trading monopoly. In consequence, it 
would probably be found necessary that 
their shipping-laws should undergo a re- 
vision ; but, as this subnet appt ared 
likely to come under the consult*) atiou of 
Parliament, the committee had abstain- 
ed from a piun.tUue decision on it. They 
had unanimously agreed to the recom- 
mendation* contained in the report which 
he * m>uld now present, and they trusted, 
founded a* they \\ u e on a j.i*t viewot 
the inteiots of tie company, that they 
would meet with the sanction of the pro- 
prietors. 

The hv.n. eent. then delivered iu the 
Twpoit »•. tie* ( mniiiituv of By-Laws, 
v.-huh Ud- read by the cleik as follows : 
nnv.in or the commutes of by- 
1 \\\.'. 

At a Commit tee appointed to inspect the' 

East bi.l.u I'm, By-Law) Mid 

on Tuesday th< 7th of May, 1816. 

Till, committee liaiing met under >V 
..rmi-iuii- contained iu the 1st section ot 
the 3d chapter of the by-laws, by which 
tln-s are required to meet at 1. 10 'wire 
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in the year, to inspect the by-laws and 
to make iinjiiiry into the observance and 
execution of them, and to consider what 
alterations and additions may be proper 
to he made, and to repot t their opinion 
from time to time to the general court, 
recommend for the adoption of the couit 
of proprietors the following alterations 
in the present code of by-laws, viz. : — 

Page 5, chap. 1, section 1, Accounts. — 
It is ordained, That the books containing 
the general accounts of this company in 
England shall be balanced to the 30th 
clay of April yearly, and the balance be 
drawn out within three calendar months 
after the receipt of the Indian hooks of 
account corresponding in period with the 
books about to be balanced in India * 

Page 8, chap. 1, section 4. — Item, it is 
ordained that such accounts and papcis 
as may from time to time be laid hefoie 
either house of parliament by the court of 
directors shall be laid before the next 
general court. — And that all proceedings 
of parliament irhich in the opinion of the 
court of directors may affect the rights, 
interests , or privileges of the East India 
company shall be submitted by them to 
the consideration of a general court to be 
especially summoned for that purpose be- 
fore the same shall be passed into a law. 

Page 8, chapter 1, «ection 5. — Item, 
it is ordained, that the court of di- 
rectors shall annually cause a general 
state per computation of the company’s 
affairs to be drawn out to the 30th of 
April in each year, and laid before them 
for their observation : and that the same 
shall also be laid before the quarterly ge- 
neral couit in the month of December 
following at the latest . 

Page 30, chapter 6, section 9.] — Item, 
It is ordained that no person shall be 
elected a director of this company within 
two years after haviug held any office in 
4he civil, military, or maritime service of 
the company, and that no proprietor hold- 
ing an office or place of emolument under 
the crown shall be eligible to become di- 
rector. 

Page 36, cap. 6, section 18.] — That no 
additional salary, exceeding in the whole 
two hundred pounds per annum, shall be 
annexed to anyofficef without the appro- 
bation of two general courts to be sum- 
moned for that purpose. 

Page 36, cap. 6, section 19.] — -That 
every resolution of the court of directors 
for granting a new peusion, or an increase 
of pension, exceeding in the whole two 
hundred pounds per annum to any oue 
person, shall be laid before and approved 
by two general courts specially summon- 

* The propo*ed alterations are printed in 
italic*. 

t The existing bye-law states ** that shall be 
he reafter created . ** 


ed for that purpose before the same shall 
be submitted to the board of commission- 
ers for the affairs of India, in the form of 
a report, stating the grounds upon which 
such grant is recommended , whidt report 
shall be signed by such directors as ap- 
prove the same, and shall be open to the 
inspection of the proprietors , from the 
day on which public notice has been given 
of the proposed grant , and that such al- 
lowances in the nature of superannua- 
tions as the court of directors are em- 
powered to giant to their officers and 
sen ants in England by 53d. George III, 
cap. 155, section 93, shall be laid before 
the next general court. 

Page 37, cap. 6, section 20.] — That 
evety resolution of the court of directors 
tor granting to any poison by way of gra- 
tuity any sum of money exceeding in the 
w hole six hundred pounds, shall be lats 
hefoie and approved by two geneial eourid 
specially summoned foi that purpose in 
the form of a icport, stating the grounds 
upon which such grant is recommended, 
which report shall be '■igtitd by such di- 
rectors as approve the same, and shall be 
open to the inspection of the proprietors 
from the day on which public notice has 
been given of the proposed grant. 

Page 42, chapter 7, section 2.] — That at 
every annual election of db ectors lists shall 
be published for the use of the proprietors , 
which lists shall be stumped ai the top 
with the arms of the company , and shall 
contain the names of all the candidates 
distinguishing the a -directors that no 
printed lists ot/rr than upon paper stamp- 
ed with the arms' of the < to ipatty under 
the aulhonty of tfis by-law shall be 
edlid and that no list -hall be received for 
any election after the glass is finally seal- 
ed up according to the time prefixed. 

II. Howarlh, Chairman. Thos. Lewis, 
George Gumming , John R. fEalsh , 
Robert IViliiams , George Grate, 
G. S. Iflgg, P. Heatly, II. Smith, 
IE. Drewe, Douglas Kinnaird , 
David Lyon. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE REPOR r. 

Among tlie alterations proposed to be 
submitted to the proprietors it will be 
perceived that your committee had passed 
a resolution to recommend for adoption 
oi the general court the following addi- 
tion to the by-law, cap. 6, section 9> 
page 30, vn. and that no proprietor 
holding an office or place of emolument 
under the crown shall be eligible to become 
a director. But upon communicating 
this, together with the other recommen- 
dations of the committee to the court of 
directors, doubts arose with them of the 
legal validity of such a restrictive regula- 
tion, if added to your code. 

Those doubts were submitted ia the 
form of a case to counsel, and were sua- 
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Miuerl by tile foiiowiug opinion, thereon 
subscribed by the attorney aud solicitor 
genet a!. Sir A. Pigot, and Mr. Serjeant 
Bosauquet, viz. 

44 Your opinion is requested, whether, 
“ if a by-law shall be adopted to tlie 
<( following effect, it will be valid ami 
“ effectual? Item, it is oidained that no 
44 person shall be elected a dnector of 
“ this company within two years after 
“ having held any office in the civil, mi- 
“ iitaiy, or maritime &ei vice of the com- 
“ pauy, and that no proprietor holding 
44 an office or place of emolument mulct 
“ the crown shall be eligible to become 
** a director.” 

Opinion. — “ By the charter of king 
“ William, all members of the company 
“ were eligible to be directors, provided 
“ they were natural-born subject, or 
“ naturalized, and were holder of 
“ ,£2,000 stock for their own use. By 
" e the 13 Geo. III. c. 63, seel. ii. a fui- 
“ ther special limitation is iutio.luc- 
44 ed. This being the constitution eMu- 
44 blished by charter and by statu'c, we 
“ think that it is not compel cat to the 
“ general court, by any by-law, to r.ar- 
44 row the qualification of propi ictoi s to 
“ be elected directors, and that the pio- 
44 posed by-law would thereto! e he 
“ void. And if it be a deniable niea- 
<( sure for the interest of the East-Indiu 
44 company, we think it can now only be 
t{ effected by the authority of the legis- 
“ lature. 

44 (Signed) fr. G arrow , S. Shepherd, 
“ A. Pi$ot, J. B. Bosanquet." 
i( Lincoln's inn, 

44 May 20 th, mb” 

This opinion, as it appears to your 
committee, has thrown anew and import- 
ant light upon more than one of your 
present by laws, but partic.ilaily on this 
very by-law, cap. 6, sect, r;, as it now 
stands, and lias siood for many yeais, 
the incapacity of maiitime oiiiceis, as 
oidaincd in the said by law, being autho- 
rized neither by chat ter or statute. '1 he 
only remedy, as it appears by the opinion 
of counsel, as above stated, now to be 
found, is in the authority of the legisla- 
ture. 

Your committee, therefore, recommend 
to the proprietary an application to par- 
liament, for a bill to render valid this mi- 
pouant regulation, which has been acted 
upon for so many years, lmt, ^ it now 
appears, illegally, and that one of the 
clauses in the said bill he, “ that n<> pr>>- 
“ prietor holding any office or plac” of 
“ emolument under the crown he eligible 
“ to become a director .” 

H. Howorth, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of By-laws, Geo. Camming, 
P. Neatly , Dreire , Thomas 

Lewis, Dae, Lyon, Jno. B . IPalsh. 
Last ‘India Nome, 

6th June 1816. 
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The report having been gone through, 

Mr. Haworth pioposed, that the items 
should be read, s uatun, for the appro- 
bation of the piesi-nt, and subject to the 
confirmation ol a turure court. 

The Chairman — 4 ‘ Tin* seems to be 
the legular mode of proceeding. Let the 
first item be read, as B did stand, to- 
gether with the alteration pioposed.” 

The clei k then read the original by- 
law, section i. chap. 1. and the proposed 
alteration. 

Mr. Houoith — 44 This icquires no sort 
of explanation, it is a mallei of necessity, 
not choice.” 

The by-law, as amended, was then 
agreed to. 

The by-law, settiou iv, clmp. 1. was 
next lead — “ hem, it is ordained, that 
such accounts ami papers, as may, from 
time to time, be laid before either house 
of pail lament by the court of directors, 
shall be laid before the next geneial 
court.” To which it was proposed to 
add, 44 And that all proceedings of par- 
liament, which, in the opinion ol the 
couit ot dmetor-, may affect the rights, 
interops, and piivileges of the company, 
shall be laid before a general com t, be- 
fore the same be passed into a law.” 

The Chau man bavin* proposed “ That 
the court do uppimeot this alteiation” — 

The hon. JJ. Kmmnrd lose, and sug- 
gested to the court, for the sake of prece- 
dent, whether it would not be wiser, on 
the present occasion, to abstain from ex- 
pressing their approval of the alteiation 
lecumuiended. The report had only been 
under the consideration of the proprietor* 
for five minutes, when they were asked 
to decide on the alterations proposed by 
the committee. ’1 he necessity of those 
alterations they could only jttd. e of from 
what had been stated in th it court, by 
those who had gi\en an opinion on the 
subject — but it was impossible, fiorn the 
hasty leading ot the report, that their 
leu'uii could be - it i* tied as to t he proprie- 
ty of what w.i' leconi mended. He there- 
fore submitted, that the different items 
siouhl be subjected to the approval of a 
furuie court, and that, in the mean time, 
the report should he left open to the in- 
spection of the proprietors. This siurgcs- 
tion, he conceived, came from him with 
peculiar fairness, since he had the honour 
ot buing nominated on the committee. 
But icahy if he had not been one of the 
membeis of that committee, he Hhottld ' 
have been i at her surprized, if he 
asked to give his opinion, with rwpettfw* 
the alteration proposed in the by-hff$*, 
after merely having heard ftte rjfjgy ft&d 
in a cuisory manner.** '“TR2 r West noth’ 
therefore would be, that thisrep$rf>hould 
receive neither their sanctum, nor con- 
demnation, at the presen f ‘nlhnent, but 
that it should lie open to the inspection 
of the piopiietors for at ler.-t a 
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before then opinion was primarily asked 
on the subject. 

The Chui; man said, the court of direc- 
tors were perfectly passive as to the course 
to be adopted. Whatever inode the pro- 
prietors were willing to pursue, the court 
of directors would be ready to acquiesce 
in. The hon. proprietor ought, however, 
to recollect, that the present proceeding 
would not be final. Before the by-laws, 
as altered, became binding, they must 
have the sanction of a second court. The 
proprietors would therefore, in the inte- 
1 1 in, have an oppoitunity of looking to the 
report, in all its patts, and bearings. 

Mr. Hume said, he felt unwilling to 
list*, after the course which his hon, 
itiend (Mr. Hono.th) appeared to have 
adopted — but his impression was stiong, 
that the first act ot the court should have 
been, to approve of the conduct of that 
body of men who diew up, and brought 
iorward the repot t. It was a question, 
whether they were not bound, in justice 
to the gentlemen who composed the com- 
mittee, to approve of the report that had 
Hcently been read. It was, he conceiv- 
ed, the duty of the court to do so. Whe- 
ther their recommendations were or were 
not agreed to, ultimately, mattered no- 
thing. Those gentlemen had been most 
anxious to do their duty — in every thing 
they had done, they had proceeded cau- 
tiously and tempeidiely — the court ought 
therefore to appro* e of their repoi t, what- 
ever they might afterwards do with re- 
spect to their lcconnneudations. This 
was the custom pursued, on similar oc- 
casion.*, by mosl great bodies — they first 
approved of a report guierulh, leaving 
the items of which it uu> composed open 
to further consideration. He hoped that 
this was what the com t would now do — 
approve of the report fiist, and afterwards 
take the specific recommendation, which 
it contained, into their consideration. 

The Chairman said, no person could 
have a higher opinion of the gentlemen, 
collectively and individually, who formed 
the by-laws’ committee, than he had. 
But he submitted, whether it would not 
be better, that the proceeding suggested 
by the hon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) should 
follow, rather than precede, the consider- 
ation of the report. No suggestion of this 
kind was offered to the court, last year, 
when very extensive alterations in the 
by-laws wcie recommended in the repoi t 
ot a committee. 

The hon. D. Kinnalrd said, the propo- 
sition of his hon. friend (Mr. Hume) had 
nothing to do with what he recommended 
to the court. His hon. friend’s suggestion, 
appealed to be a mere matter of form, 
and he could never agree, that the first 
opinion pronounced in that court, on a 
question, that was, and ought, to receive 
E;uch consideration, should be given as an 


ordinary matter of form. He considered 
it rather as an absurdity, for gentlemen 
to give their opinion in the first instance. 
The wisdom of two discussions lay herein 
— that, after the first had taken place, 
time would be given for gentlemen to in- 
quire fully into the subject — the delibera- 
tive judgment of the proprietors would be 
exercised — their minds would be properl * 
made up — and they would come to a calm 
and considerate decisiou, when the ques- 
tion had been fairly debated. If the couit 
did not agree to this mode, they would 
make the first proceeding a mere matter 
of form ; which no rentleraan, who con- 
sideied the importance of the subject, 
would be willing to do. He, therefore, 
suggested, that no decision be demanded 
in future, when any body laid a report be- 
foie the piopriefors, unless time were 
given for rightly understanding its con- 
tents, and an opportunity were afforded 
for discussing it fully. Whenever a re- 
port was presented, lie would protest 
against its being read immediately, with 
a view to any proceeding at the moment. 
He conceived he had acted, correctly, as 
one of the committee, in calling on the 
court to exercise a cautious jealousy, on 
subjects of such a nature. If gentlemen 
chose to give their opinion on the report, 
without any previous consideration, they 
might do so. For his own part, he would 
have nothing to do with it. — He should 
disclaim all participation in the trans- 
action. 

Mr. Hojrarth apprehended that this 
was, in fact, a mere matter of form ; for, 
if the hon. gentleman was hi rourt, when 
he 'Mr. II., proposed that the items should 
be read, mriaft.n, for the approbation ot 
the proprietors, he must have heard him 
state, distinctly, that they would be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a future 
courl, which might deal with them as 
they thought proper. The present pro- 
ceeding would not pledge the proprietors, 
irrevocably, to approve of the report, 
since it would be subject to the consider- 
ation of another general court. What 
he conceived was, that if there were 
any thing objectionable in the report, 
it would be laid before the public, by the 
course now adopted ; and those who felt 
the objection, would be able to state it 
at the next court ; whilst those who held 
a contrary opinion would have it in their 
power to answer what might be alleged 
against the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. Iu calling on the court to proceed 
thns, he did uot think he was asking 
them to agree to any thing, which in com- 
mon acceptation, could be supposed to 
preclude the proprietors from expressing 
their disapproval of the alterations, at a 
future time. 

The Chairman wished to kiiQvy What 
was the sense of the proprietors 6ij the 
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course of proceeding. Would they go on, 
as they had commenced ? or, would they 
adopt the hon. proprietor’s suggestion ? 

The hon. D. Kinnaird said, he would 
move, as an amendment, “ That this re- 
port be left for the consideration and in- 
spection of the proprietors — and, that a 
future court be summoned, to enable 
them to give their opinion on the subject 
to which it relates.” 

Mr. Patteson said, the hon. proprietor 
had better alter the construction of the by- 
law, and have the report laid befoie three 
courts, instead of two. For, according 
to his assertion, there must be two other 
courts held, independent of that in which 
the subject was originally brought for- 
ward. The by-law ordained, that no 
alteration should be made, without the 
consent and approbation of two general 
courts. But the hon. gentleman propos- 
ed, that the report should be intioduced 
at one court, and approved of in a sccoud 
and third. It therefoi e appeared to him, 
that the original motion was perfectly cor- 
rect, and that the proposed amendment 
was wrong. 

Mr Marriott remarked ,that the observa- 
tions of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Kinnaiid) 
had caused a doubt in his mind as to the 
course that was to be pursued. If but two 
courts wereallowed for the approval or dis- 
approval of the report, and a moderate time 
was not given, befoie they were called on 
for their first decision, in order that they 
should become acquainted with the sub- 
ject, they might, lie conceived, be placed 
in a very unpleasant situation. For in- 
stance, if he now held up his hand, in ap- 
proval of the report, he not having consi- 
dered it, and if he afterwards saw reason 
to alter the opinion thus hastily given, he 
should feel himself most awkwardly cir- 
cumstanced. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird said, he should 
be very sorry to express any opinion, that 
appeared to be unfounded, or that did not 
strike others as being consonant with rea- 
son. He could see no absurdity in the 
proposition which said, that the report 
should be read in one court, and approv- 
ed of in two. They all knew what took 
place in the House of Commons. The 
first reading of a bill was merely looked 
upon as the introduction of the measure 
— no debate took place upon it. But 
there were two subsequent readings ; on 
which occasions, the subject was fully 
discussed. Now, with respect to the 
proceedings of the court of proprietors 
even on common questions fourteen days’ 
notice must be given, befoie the subject 
could be brought under their considera- 
tion. No opinion was, or could be ask- 
ed from the proprietors, in those cases, 
unless a period of fourteen days was al- 
lowed for the consideration of the subject. 
'The by-law stated, that no alteration 


should be made in the code, unless with 
the approbation, twice repeated, of the 
general court. From this it would appear 
that the by-laws were considered worthy 
of peculiar attention. Aud yet, accord- 
ing to the form at pi esent observed, there 
was really and viitually, only one deci- 
sion. For no gentleman in that court 
knew, from the advertisement, which of 
the by-laws it was proposed to alter. No 
gentleman could, theiefore, except as a 
matter of form, give 01 withhold his ap- 
juobation from the leport. lie, conse- 
quently, felt that he was right in what 
lie piessed on the court — -namely, that 
the repoit should be received and read, 
but that no opinion should at present be 
given on it. 

Mr. Horcorth ob<eived, that what the 
hon. proprietor had said, seemed to he 
founded on a lational consideration of 
the subject. He, therefore, proposed, 
that they should proceed to read the re- 
port, item by item, without putting the 
question of approval to the court, in the 
1 e a" t 'degree. I.ct the alterations be read, 
seriatim, m order that the public might 
perceive whether any objection could be 
urged against them ; hut abstaining from 
the question of approbation, until a In- 
tuit 1 coii't were summoned. 

Mr. Bosan jact thought the court would 
find itself embarrassed in its proceedings, 
from the circumstance which had already 
occurred, of one of the alterations having 
been regularly approved of. The sugges- 
tion that was offered by the hon. proprie- 
tor would have been deserving of the par- 
ticular attention of the court, had it been 
introduced in the first instance. The 
case now stood thus : — An advertisement 
was published to thi» effect — “ a court is 
summoned, first, for the purpose of lay- 
ing before the proprietors a report from 
the committee of by-laws appointed by 
the general couit on the 2lst June last, 
proposing the altering sundry by-laws of 
the company.” In consequence of this 
advertisement, the court assembled, aud 
a report was laid before them. A motion 
was then made, and seconded, that the 
proposed alteration in section i. chap. I. 
be approved of. 'I he affirmative question 
being put, the motion was carried. Now, 
under circumstances of this description, 
how it was possible for them to retrace 
their "tep<, in order to get rid of their 
previous determination, and to commence 
another mode of proceeding, he knew not. 
At the same time, with respect to other 
parts of the report, if the committee of 
by-laws thought it necessary not to.pass 
any opinion on them, then, he thought, 
the course of proceeding, was o|>efl to the 
suggestion of the hon. proprietor. But it 
roust relate to the latter j)art of the re- 
port only, and could not go to the ex- 
tent of the firsr resolution that had been 
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submitted to the court, and agreed to. 
Fol he considered that it was perfectly 
inconsistent with the proceedings of any 
public body whatever, having agieed to 
the hist proposition — that proposition 
being fairly carried in the affirmative— 
to come to a determination, immediately 
afterwards, to ovei throw their own de- 
cision. 

Mr. Hum" said, the lion, director who 
had just sat down, founded his reasoning 
on the p t act ice of the comt, and on the 
nature of the ad. vert i* emeu t. Now, with 
respect to the hist point, he would state 
to the hon. gent, that, iu the cuiuse of 
the last year, when the court found it- 
self pui suing a wrong couise, with re- 
ference to the proceedings on the by- 
laws, they did retrace their steps. IVi- 
ceiving that they were in erior, they 
returned to the proper path ; and, in- 
stead of approving of the by-laws, iu a 
body, the question was put on them, 
one by one. Ceitainly, if, on the prevent 
occasion, they discovered that they had 
acted improperly, with respect to one 
1 (.'solution, that could not constitute a 
necessity for their proceeding cnonenu-dy 
with them all. Ihe proposition of his 
hon. friend was in the highest degree 
fair. He did not submit it to the comt, 
because he was ignorant of the nature of 
the alterations recommended ; but be- 
cause others, who did not possess the 
same information on the subject, should 
be placed in the situation in which hi* 
hon. fiiend would have found himself, if 
be had not been on the committee. That 
i-, they would be called on to approve 
of the iepoit, without having had any 
opportunity of examining it. Theie- 
fore it was that his hon. friend called on 
the court to pause a little, and to give 
the proprietors time to understand what 
they were ultimately to decide upon. 
Now he would look to the advertisement. 
It set forth, that the court would be held, 
first, “ for the purpose of laying before 
the proprietor, a report from the com- 
mittee of by-laws,” nothing was men- 
tioned about approving of the report. 
And what did the second part of the ad- 
vertisement say — “ that the court would 
also be held, for the purpose of lay- 
ing before the pioprietors, for their ap- 
probation y ” a resolution of the court of 
directors, which was specifically stated. 
If, therefore, it was strictly intended, 
that the court should immediately ap- 
prove of the report, why were those 
words, which were inserted in the se- 
cond part of the advertisement, omitted 
in the first ? In the one, it was plainly 
stated, that the resolution of the court 
of directors would be submitted to them 
for their approbation — in the other, it 
was merely declared, that the report 
would be laid before them — no other pro- 


ceeding was alluded to. lie, therefore, 
thought, that neither the objection found- 
ed on the pi act ice of the court, nor 
that which wa> connected with the terms 
of the ad veil i cement, could, in the 
smallest degree, shake the pi. (position of 
his hon. triend. On the conti aiy, he 
conceived the most fair and manly way 
would be, if gentlemen entertained 
doubts, to let them attend the couit 
that day fortnight, or on any other conve- 
nient day, and then come to a decision. 
Such a decision as this would stand on 
solid grounds. It would not be hastily 
entered upon, without a knowledge of 
the subject. This was the course that 
ought to be adopted ; instead of calling 
on gentlemen to vote in favour of a 
proposition, one day, which, on a fu- 
tiue day, when they had procured proper 
information, they might feel themselves 
inclined to oppose. 

The hon. D. Kin. ntird said, the course 
of proceeding wa> obvious. Tht iepoit 
\va> that day to be laid before them, and 
then the first question was, “ is the 
report such a one as ought to be taken 
into our consideration lieioafter ? ” Be- 
cause, it was possible to lay a report bc- 
fmc the proprietors of such a nature, 
that they might feel it necessary to mark 
it with the utmost disgrace, and to re- 
ject it, in limine. This wan veiy com- 
monly done in the House of Commons 
whoie, when a iepoit of an obnoxious 
dcsciiptinn was brought up, a motion 
was made, ** that it be rejected.” He 
would now put the case of the committee 
of b^-law*., acting by quorum — by their 
smallest tpnntitn. Might not thi> small 
number of peirmi*> pa**s 1 evolutions of a 
vciy objectionable nature — some of them 
subversive of the constitution of the 
company — otlieis reflecting very severe- 
ly, and, perhaps, very unju-tly, on the 
conduct of the directors ? This might be 
the case — for gentlemen would under- 
stand that a very extensive power was 
given to the committee. They had, in 
fact, a right to examine the general 
business of the India-House — to investi- 
gate the manner iu which it was con- 
ducted— to inquire whether any neglect 
existed — and to report thereon. Sup- 
pose, then, they drew up a report, re- 
flecting on the dilectors, it was open to 
tiie latter, when it was brought forward, 
to say, in limine — “ this is a very im- 
proper report — we will defend ourselves 
from the attack made upon us — and we 
call upon the proprietors to say, whe- 
ther it ought not to be rejected ? ” He 
therefore thought, on the grounds be 
had stated, that the first object of the 
court should be, to receive the report — 
and, having lieaid it read, if nothing 
appeared decidedly improper in the lan- 
guage or in the alterations proposed. 
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that then it should be submitted to the 
court on a future day, for the conside- 
ration and approbation of the proprie- 
tors. He had put a case that might oc- 
cur, and which it was consequently fair 
to introduce. But, when he did so, he 
was entirely fite from any fears of the 
honour of the committee. He never 
could suspect improper conduct from 
them — and he was .sure the hypothetical 
case he had adduced, could not excite 
any unpleasant feelings in their minds, 
coming as it did finni one of their own 
colleagues. TYc objection made by an 
lion, dilector (Mr. Bosanquet) was, as 
far as he was acquainted with form, not 
to be m erlooked. The court had alrea- 
dy appioved of one of the alterations. 
He should propose, that the records ot 
Hie court should state this fact — and 
then go on to observe, that the iaither 
consideration of the report was deferred 
to a certain day — and that, in the mean 
Unie, the report was ordered to lie on 
table. This would shew that the 
proceeding was fair and open, on the 
part of the proprietors, and would pre- 
sent them from being involved in any 
subtile dispute upon a point of order. 

An bon. Proprietor said, if gentlemen 
would read the 3d section of the third 
chapter of by-laws, they would find that 
the proceeding of that day had been irre- 
gular, from the beginning. The by- 
law set forth — “ that no by-law shall he 
ordained, altered, repealed, or suspend- 
ed, without the consent and approbation 
of two general courts, specially to be 
called for that purpose ; of the first of 
which general courts fourteen days’ pub- 
lic notice, at least, shall be given.” Now 
the notice, in this case, was only for re- 
ceiving the report of the committee of by- 
laws. What had been done, was, there- 
fore, null and void. It was clear that 
they could only, in compliance with the 
terms of the notice, receive the report. 

Mr. Bosanquet said, the observations 
he had made were founded only on the 
form of their proceedings. He had offered 
no opinion on the propriety or impro- 
priety of the suggestion that had been 
thrown out. He would not have troubled 
the court farther, but for the purpose of 
explaining a part of his remarks, which 
appeared to have been a little misunder- 
stood. He did not found hi* objection on 
the advertisement. But this he would say, 
that the advertisement issued on this oc- 
casion, was similar to those which had 
been usually published. In consequence 
of that advertisement, the same practice 
had been pursued, as was adopted on 
former occasions, by the distinct decision 
to which the proprietors had come, on 
the first part of the report. He would 
therefore put it to the court, if they re- 
ceived what was proposed by the hon. 


proprietor, whether they must not get 
rid, in some way or other, of the proceed- 
ing which they had originally adopted. 
The point at i^sue on this occasion was 
substam veh this — whether they should 
have on y two general courts, or three, 
which ever mude the court might think 
proper to pursue, was perfectly in- 
different to him. He would cbear* 
fully agree to that which the court 
selected. But, in the first instance, 
where gicat alterations were to be made 
in the by-laws, it would, he thought, 
be infinite!) better, if no immediate de- 
cision took place. With respect to what 
had fallen trom his hon. friend below 
him, who had j ust spoken, be could not 
agree to his observation, in its full ex- 
tent. Some mode, however, ought to 
he devised, to enable them to stop, m 
limine — and to adopt the proposition of 
the hon. proprietor (Mr. Kiunaird) if it 
were expedient to adopt it. Instead of 
losing so much time on a point of form, 
they ought ?o come to a decision on the 
substantial pait of the question — namely, 
how they were to dispose of the remain- 
der of the report ? For, as he had before 
observed, the material point for conside- 
ration appeared to be, whether three 
courts or only two should, in future, be 
held. 

Mr. Howorth only meant to say for 
himself and the other members of the 
committee, that nothing was farther from 
their idea than to take the court by sur- 
prize. If forms were absolutely neces- 
sary to be adopted, in this instance, he 
certainly would not object to them ; but, 
if the form proposed was not called for, 
he conceived it would be more convenient 
to proceed now, instead of introducing a 
precedent, by which, in future, tluec 
courts would be lcquiMte, wheie two 
only were now called for. The labouis 
of the committee were, however, subject 
to the decision of the court, and no iu- 
tention existed of opposing any mode of 
pioceeding which appeared necessary to 
the proprietors. 

Mr. Impey said, the question which 
had been raised by gentlemen on the 
other side, was, whether, in future three 
courts should be held, or, as at present, 
whether two should be considered suffi- 
cient. He could conceive particular cases, 
where it would be extremely desirable to 
have three courts summoned, iustead of 
two ; and, when such cases arose, any 
proprietor might move that an additional 
court should be called. But the question 
was, whether there was any tiling in this 
report, which rendered it necessary for 
them to depart from the usual course of 
proceeding. He believed thatit should be 
read to them, and distinctly noticed, at one 
court ; which would afford any individual 
an opportunity of stating his intention (if 
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be saw a necessity for opposition) of 
objecting to the items, or any number of 
them, at a future court , and ot endeavour- 
ing to prevent their becoming a part of 
the by-laws. But he could not see any 
thing, in the present report, to which 
the smallest objection was likely to be 
made. It appeared to him that any ob- 
noxious part must be objected to at the 
second court. As far as his own wish 
went, he would give his sanction, at 
present, to the report ; and, if any thing 
objectionable appeared, lie would debate 
it at the ensuing court. It would, he 
conceived, be a mere waste of tlieir time, if 
three courts were to be summoned, unless 
some case of strong necessity could be 
made out to justify the proceeding. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird begged the hon. 
proprietor to pay more attention to forms. 
They might, in fact, be considered a sub- 
stance, in their proceedings; for in them 
alone consisted the safety of all the pro- 
ceedings of gi eat public bodies. The com- 
mittee had made a report, but they had 
submitted no motion to the court for al- 
tering a by-law. They had recommended 
certain alterations, but with respect to 
those alteiatious, no motion had been 
made — no notice had been given of any 
such motion. How, then, could they 
proceed to approve of the alteration sug- 
gested? Some proprietor must call the 
attention of the court to the subject, and 
the whole transaction must be according 
to the correct and accurate course of their 
proceedings. In the present instance, 
the chainnan took this duty on himself. 
Out of deference to the gentlemen who 
drew up the report, lie was ready to sub- 
mit it to the opinion of the great body of 
proprietors, whether he approved of it 
himself or not. But here it must be ob- 
served, that no notice had been given to 
the proprietors, that a series of altera- 
tions iu the by-laws would be laid before 
them for their approbation. The com- 
mittee themselves had given no notice ou 
the subject. How then could a regular 
notification be inserted in the newspapers, 
stating that the proprietors would be 
called together to receive a proposition on 
a particular subject? Surely, it would 
pot be a sufficient notice, if it were ad- 
vertised, that a court would be held for 
Special affairs— or for the granting a sum 
of money. This general statement would 
not do : the special affairs must be expli- 
citly pointed out — and the amount of the 
proposed grant, and the person to whom 
it was intended to be voted, must also ap- 
pear. The advertisement which occa- 
sioned the present court to be assembled, 
stated that, on a particular day, a court 
would be held to receive a report from the 
conuavttee of by-laws, proposing the al- 
teration of sundry by-laws — but what 
those alterations were, was not set forth. 


What, be would ask, was the meaning 
and intent of giving fourteen days* no- 
tice ? It was clearly for the purpose of 
enabling the propiietors to come to the 
court prepared to give their opinion on 
some particular point. But if the notice 
only stated, that the court was to meet 
to consider of an alteration in the whole 
code of by-laws, the information was 
not sufficient to enable the proprietors to 
come to a decision; the generality of the 
notice prevented it from being of any use. 
A report might have been drawn up, by 
the committee, not recommending any 
alteration whatever iu the by-laws — 
but, at the same time, containing obser- 
vations worthy of the consideration of 
the proprietors. A report might be pre- 
sented on the actual observance or non- 
observance of the by-laws, without pro- 
posing any alteration. A report from the 
committee did not necessarily lead to the 
conclusion that alterations were to be 
made — non constat, that there should be 
any alterations at all. The committee 
were not compelled to state to the court 
of directors, the nature of their report. 
How, then, could they set forth in their 
advertisement, that alterations were re- 
commended to be made ? They had, in 
fact, stated that of which they oug^t 
really to have known nothing ; all the 
directors had a right to do, was to give 
notice, that a report from the committee 
of by-laws would be received on such a 
day, without glancing at its contents. 
Suppose the committee had told them no- 
thing about the matter contained in the 
repoit — they would then have been oblig- 
ed merely to name a day for its reception ; 
and here he wished to observe, that their 
having communicated the report to the 
directors at all was a matter of courtesy. 
The committee was appointed by the pro- 
prietors, and not by the court of direc- 
tors ; and he was not quite certain, now 
the cat was out of the bag, but the pro- 
prietors might call them to account for 
their conduct in giving up the report. 
They might say to the committee — “ You 
had no right to enter into a conference 
with the executive body — you ought to 
have been more jealous of it — and, if 
you had, we should have thought better 
of you.” He thought, therefore, lie 
had brought the business to this point — • 
that the proprietors were met not to 
agree to any alterations in the by-laws, 
hut to receive the report of the commit- 
tee. On the question of receiving the 
report alone, could an opiuion he now 
given ; and he would beg leave to ask of 
tiie proprietors, whether they would re- 
ceive the report or not? Henceforth 
when a report was brought up, he would 
put the question to the court, whetlier it 
should or should not he received?. By 
this means, the proprietors would, ih the 
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lust instance, state their opinion, whe- 
ther they looked upon it as fit for future 
consideration. Now he was not at all 
certain, but that some gentlemen might 
get up, and state, that there were parts of 
the report that ought not to be received. 
He would be ready to combat those ob- 
jections hereafter, if the report were 
now received. A future court must be 
called to consider the subject-matter of 
the report — and then it would be compe- 
tent to the directors, in their advertise- 
ment, to say, (i that a court would be 
held fourteen days’ hence for the conside- 
ration of certain by-laws, which it was 
proposed to alter.” This was a plain 
proceeding, and he would move that it 
be adopted. 

The Chairman admitted, that the court 
of directors were acquainted with the con- 
tents of the report only by courtesy — 
but, he must observe, that they had a 
regular invitation to summon the proprie- 
tors. He had an interview with the hon. 
chairman of the committee, who request- 
ed that the court should be called, and 
a day was ai ranged most suitable for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Impey did not wish to multiply de- 
bate, for the question seemed to be a 
very clear one. It merely was, whether 
two — or three courts should he held 
for the approval of the report. The 
hon. gent. (Mr. Kinnaird) observed, 
that form was substance. When he 
stated so broad a proposition, he could 
not allow it ; — for he conceived, that form 
was meant to protect substance— but was 
not substance itself; undoubtedly it was 
most useful, and the court ought not to 
trench upon it. Now what was the sub- 
stance to be preserved here ? It was this, 
that full notice should be given to the 
propriety s of the subject to be submitted 
to their consideration, in order to prevent 
the court from being taken by surprise. 
Here, he contended, they could not he 
taken by surprise. In some cases, it 
might be proper to move, that the report 
should lie on the table till that day three 
weeks ; but here propositions were made 
of such a nature, that every person in 
the court might decide on them, on the 
moment, as well as if they had consider- 
ed them for three months. If the pro- 
positions contained in a report were of 
such a description, that all the members 
of the court were ready to accede to them, 
he coukl conceive no necessity for calling 
tlie proprietors together, three times. If, 
oh the other hand, there was any part 
of the report of the committee to which 
any gentleman intended to object, he 
thought it fair to let the document lie on 
the table for the purpose of being taken 
Into ( ousideration, at a future day. 

The Chairman wished to put tl*e court 
in oos3e§sion of a letter which had beu 


received from Humphry Howortb, Esq. 
the chairman of the committee, and 
which would explain the manner in which 
the court of directors became acquainted 
with the contents of the reports. 

The letter was here read. In it Mr. 
Howorth said, “ I have the honour to 
request that you will cause a general court 
of proprietors to ho summoued, as soon 
as convenieut, for the purpose of laying 
before them the report of the committee 
of by-laws. A copy of the report I 
have the honour to inclose — and hope it 
will be found satisfactory to the pro- 
prietors.” 

Mr. Dreti'e then rose. It seemed, he 
said, perfectly clear to him, that the 
question lay in a nutshell. A committee 
of by-laws was appointed — they made 
their report — it was read, and it was 
now for the proprietors to say, whether 
they would decide on it or not. If it 
contained any thing that required peculiar 
consideration, it was easy to say, let that 
be postponed till another time ; but to 
put it off merely on account of form, 
was really a waste of time. They might, 
if they pleased, have a dozen courts on a 
subject of this kind. The by-law did 
not say, that three or four courts might 
not be held. All it ordained was, that 
no alteration should be made in the by- 
laws, without the consent and approba- 
tion of two several courts specially sum- 
moned. It did not prevent a greater 
number from being called. If they 
thought proper, they might deviate from 
the established practice of proceeding, 
and submit the report to the consideration 
of two other courts ; or, if they liked, 
they might proceed at present. He was 
sure there was nothing farther from the 
thoughts of the committee, than any 
wish to hasten the decision of the court 
on the propositions they had submitted 
to the consideration of the proprietors. 
The more the court investigated them, 
the more would the committee be ho- 
noured, if their suggestions were adopt- 
ed, — while, on the other hand, if the 
proprietors agreed to what they re- 
commended, without knowing any thing 
of the subject, the praise given to 
the committee would be proportion- 
ably diminished. He, for his own 
part, as one of the members of the com- 
mittee, had no desire to precipitate the 
decision of the court. The first sug- 
gestion of the committee, on the pro- 
priety of which no doubt, could be enter- 
tained, had been agreed to — and he 
thought they had better proceed #itli 
those parts of the report that could not 
give rise to debate, and adjourn the con- 
sideration of any disputed points to a fu- 
ture day. 

Mr. Patteson said. On considering 
the "Ubjcctj it appeared tint the coni' 
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then assembled had only to receive the 

f ort {near, hear). The by-law, .sect, 
chap. 3, directed that no by-law 
II he ordained, altered, repealed, or 
suspended, without the consent of two 
general courts, specially summoned, of 
the first of which fourteen dajs notice 
should be given. The notice, in this in- 
stance, was incomplete. The only cri or 
which they had committed, in conse- 
quence, was theii apmoving of the first 
by-latv, as recommended to he altered by 
the committee, which it was now’ pretty 
dear ought not to have been done. He 
thought the proceeding recommended by 
his hOn. and learned iriend ^Mr. Impeyj 
was rather dangerous. His learned friend 
obseived, that, if tlie report contained 
matter on which the proprietors could 
decide at once, as well as if they had been 
allowed to consider it fora long time, no 
delay ought to take place. Rut it ought 
not to be forgotten, that what might ap- 
pear very unimportant to one .set of pio- 
prietors, might be comddued by otheisas 
matter of veiy great intci e>t. It was 
better, therefore, that a particular uilc 
should be laid down, from which no devi- 
ation could be suffered. He should only 
say one word moie, as to the court ot di- 
rectors having become possessed of what 
the committee of by-laws thought proper 
to communicate. He hoped no mischie- 
vous consequences would be supposed 
likely to arise to the company, because the 

directors were acquainted with what the 

committee had done. It certainly w as an 
act of courtesy, to make thi" communica- 
tion — but it was one winch was constantly 
practised 

The hon./T Kinnni, 7 wished to be un- 
derstood as not meaning to impute the 
slightest impropriety to the com 'C which 
the committee had taken, in communicat- 
ing the report. On the contrary, if any 
person objected to it, he would contend 
for its perfect propriety ; it had been done 
by former committees : and he trusted 
future committees would follow the ex- 
ample. 

The lion. /’. Elphinstonr said, that if 
the court were at present in error, in the 
proceeding which had taken place, that 
error was sanctioned by the practice ot 
the last thirty y< ai<, which had led to it. 
The court of projuietois would consider, 
before they decided the point in dispute, 
that if the business could be fairly effected 
iu two courts instead of three, their attend- 
ance at an unnecessary court would be 
only a waste of that laluabie time, which 
might be much better employed. 

Mr. lmpry observed, that what lie had 
said on this subject, was founded on the 
idea that the piocecdings were regular. 
If any irregularity had crept in, it cer- 
tainly most be corrected. 


Mr. Hume said, that the lion, and 
learned gentleman seemed to think form 
of very little consequence. {No, no, from 
Mr. Impey.) lie had .stated, that the pro- 
prietors were called on to attend the 
court three different days, when two 
would be sufficient. Now he would tell 
the learned gentleman that three day? 
were always necessary, where the altera- 
tion of a by-law was contemplated. He 
had himself given notice of a motion on 
that subject, in one court, after which 
two courts were summoned on the same 
business, making three distinct proceed- 
ings on tinee different days. Fourteen 
days notice should be given on such occa- 
sions. It was understood, that every 
alteration meant to be proposed iu the 
existing by-laws — that every new by-law 
intended to be submitted to their consider- 
ation — should he published in the news- 
papers fourteen days before the first court 
held, at which the business was to 
be considered. This had not been done 
hcie. Not one of the proposed alterations 
was published. If, then, the present court 
was lightly considered, though it might 
in strictness be said that it was the first 
of three comts held on the subject of 
the report, yet, in point of fact, it was 
only equivalent to the giving of a regular 
notice. They now, for the first time, 
were apprized of the nature of the altera- 
tions recommended by the committee. 
They wcie not, however, competent ox 
the moment to come to a decision on that, 
er on any other subject ; and they ha.’ 1 
acted illegally, in expressing their appro- 
bation ot one point; they ought, tiieiC- 
foie, to lose no time m ?.oi ting themsi Ives 
light. Having done w tong, no man, nor 
«“»y body of men, ought to he ashamed 
of coi rooting the error that had been 
committed. Consistently w ith their own 
rights, (onsiMentiy with the constitution 
of the company, they could not proceed 
in their present course. It was their 
duty, therefore, 1 aving deviated from the ' 
proper line which their laws pt escribed, 
to meet at a future time, and rectify the ■ 
error into which they had fallen. 

The Chairman said, that, according 
to the opinion of their secretary, who 
had much experience in the proceedings 
ot the court, the mode adopted in the 
pre«ent instance, had been pursued on 
all previous orcasion*!, where alterations 
were made in the by-laws. Another 
course, however, suggested itself to him : 
— if particular parts of the report requir- 
ed consideration, let them be adjourned. 
At the same time it should be recollected, 
that the committee of by-laws ceased on 
the 20th of that month— and, therefore, 
if the court proceeded now, they would * 
possess an advantage which they might I 
not have at a 'future day — namely* the 
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opinion Oi the gentlemen composing the 
committee [of by-laws, while they con- 
tinued in office, 

Mr. S. Dixon asked, what was the 
notice given in the public punts ? That 
the court would be held lor the purpose 
of laying a report befoie the proprietor. 
If any farther proceeding were intended, 
why did not the ad\er»istment say, “ to 
lay a report before the proprietors, for 
their consideration / ” 

Mr. Bosauquet observed, the notice 
was that a general couit would he held, 
“ for the putpo^e of laying before the 
proprietor a repoit from the committee 
of by-laws, appointed by the general 
court on the 21&t of June iast, proposing 
the ordaining, altering, repealing, or 
Mit'peudimr, sundry by-laws of the com- 
pany How the matter in dispute might 
be settled by the court was to him a point 
of perfect indifference. He should be 
ready to agree that three courts should 
be held, in future, instead of two, if the 
proprietors thought it necessary. But, 
in point of form, he must say, that the 
course of proceeding now adopted, had 
been followed as long as he had had the 
honour of being a director, now upwards 
of thirty years, r»k>s he was better 
advised, lie should continue to tbiuk, 
that the propt inters had a right to make 
the present the first of two courts, for 
receiving and considering the leport. If 
his view of the subject were proved to 
be erroneous, he would be just as happy 
on this occasion, as on any other, to 
change the opinion he had formed, and 
acknowledge that it was not correct. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird said, the long 
experience quoted by the hon. director, 
though it sounded, in poiutof years, ex- 
tiemelv well, and had a very imposing 
effect — yet, he believed, when it came to 
be examined, it would be found to have 
very little weight. Very few instances 
had occurred, during the period mention- 
ed by the hon. director, where reports 
had been delivered in from the committee 
of by-laws. He believed, in that long 
period, but two reports were made. For 
seven years the committee had not met 
at all. Theiefore, although the experience 
of thirty years sounded loudly to the ear, 
it must go for little, when the instances 
which applied to the present case had 
occurred so rarely in that period. With 
respect to the application made to the 
secretary for his opinion on the course of 
proceeding, he felt that it was sometimes 
a very disagreeable thing to call for a gen- 
tleman^ opiniou, at a moment’s notice. 
But, even where the opinion of counsel 
was given, it did not always convince 
tho^p who had held contrary sentiments, 
that those sentiments were wrong. He 
did not here mean to enter into a dispute 
relative to the legal right which the court 
Asiatic Journ,~— No. VII. 


possessed to proceed in the way originally 
proposed— but, he demanded, could $8/ 
man >aya word against the expediency of 
adopting the course he had suggested? 
He would not argue the questiou of legal 
right — lie would give the benefit of it to 
those who had started the difficulty — but 
he would put the matter on the broad 
ground of expediency. A learned gen- 
tleman (Mr. Impey) had observed, that 
it was possible there might be matter in 
the report of so light a nature, that it 
required no discussion, and, therefore, 
they might proceed with it. Now, he 
begged leave to ask, with reference to 
this very observation, whether form was 
not substance ? He would ask, whethei 
a picked court might not pass that, as 
light and trivial, which a body of unpre- 
judiced proprietors might consider of the 
highest importance? To support his ar- 
gument more fully, he would, as the 
lawyers called it, put a case in point. 
He happened, unfortunately, to be in a 
minority of six proprietors, who were 
opposed to fifty-five ship-owners, on a 
recent occasion — (a l an eh) . Now, might 
not a body like that, if any proposition 
were submitted to the court, relative to 
the shipping-interest— no matter how 
important — no mattei wlmt legal question 
was involved in it — might they not say — 
“ O, agree to this immediately— it is a 
matter of no consequence ! ” This, he 
thought, tended to prove, that form was 
substance ; for, only by adhering to form 
could such transactions be prevented. 
L’nder all the circumstances of the case, 
they ought to receive the report now, and 
give notice that it would be left open, 
during a certain period, for the infection 
of the proprietors at large. 

Mr. It. Jackson owned that the ques 
tion did not appear to lmn to require 
much observation. Tluoughout his pro- 
fessional life, lie had always followed 
this maxim, where a doubt arose as to 
the propriety of a proceeding, to get rid 
of it as soon as possible. The first ques- 
tion here was, whether the proprietors 
believed that a doubt did exist as to the 
course they ought to pursue ? That it 
did exist was evident — and they were 
consequently called on to remove it in 
the easiest possible manner. An hon. 
director (Mr. Bosauquet) in the course of 
his argument, had said, “ such is your 
advertisement — it is perfectly regular.’* 
Now what was the scope of that adver- 
tisement? It summoned the proprietor* 
for the purpose of having laid before them 
a report, undoubtedly proposing certain 
alterations in the by-laws, but those al- 
teiations were not stated. But, said the 
lion, director, “ look to your by-laws, 
they must supersede your advertisement.’* 
What said the law ? “ That no altera- 
tion should he made in any b\-Iaw, with- 

Vot. II. M 
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out the consent and approbation of two 
general emu ts to be specially summoned.” 
To be •specially summoned for what ? 
Why for the propose of con-ddeiing some 
aheiation proposed in a In-law, which 
alteration the ptoprielors must he ac- 
quainted with. In a pinions nottiv* of 
fourteen days. Tints, if the netificatn n 
stated, that it was intendui to diminish 
section 7 — to add to section H — and to 
annul section P — it would he tegular, and 
the pioorietois would be enabled to come 
prepmed to the court. But the adver- 
tisement was, in this case, couched iri 
general terms. His lion, and learned 
friend (Mr. linpev ) seemed to be of opi- 
nion, that, if the suggestions now sub- 
mitted to the pioprietors were conceded, 
they would, in future, on all similar oc- 
casions, he obliged to hold thtee general 
courts. This, however, did not follow. 
Let the advertisement explain the nature 
of the proposition to be submitted to the 
court, deaily and explicitly, as it should 
do, and the difficulty would be at once 
done away. They had been told that 
long practice sanctioned an immediate 
proceeding. This might be so— but er- 
rors weie sometimes practised tor a long 
series of years, yet that ciicmnstance 
could not render them lawful. It was 
said, that they had foinierly voted an 
approuil of alterations in the by-laws, in 
the niaunei which was now disputed — 
But what did they do, in the la-t year, 
when they discovered they were not act- 
in cr correctly ? They reti need their sttps, 
and came back to what wa- 1 right. In 
the present cu<e, there was, at least, a 
fair matter of doubt, considering the na- 
ture of the ad\ertiscment, and the woids 
of the by-law, whether their proceeding 
had been regular. It might well be ques- 
tioned, whether the advertisement ought 
not to have been specific ? If it ought, 
then it w as their duty to retract the error 
that had been committed. But how were 
they to letract it ? By lescinding the 
vote of approbation which bad already 
been passed with lespect to the first part 
of the report. That would be the ea«*y 
and proper way. His hou. friend (Mr. 
Kinuaird) said, he would place his pro- 
position on the ground of expediency, 
and not discuss the legal question, be- 
cause it might not arise again. He agreed 
in the propriety of this observation. He 
did not think the question would aiise 
again, because he was sure, that, in fu- 
ture, the advertisement would be speci- 
fically worded. It was true, one of the 
altered by-laws had been passed that 
morning; — but were they, therefore, 
when, at least, the regularity of the pro- 
ceeding was doubtful, to go on with the 
remainder? Could any thing he more 
simple than to agree with his hon. friend’s 
proposition, to let the report remain open 
to the inspection of the proprietors, aud 


summon a court to take it into consider - 
ation on a future day ? This course, he 
thought, would relieve them from all dif- 
ficulties. It was due to all parties, par- 
ticulaHv to the committee of by-laws, 
who said, “ we would lathei you should 
give our repoit further con-i delation ; if 
you examine it fully, we shall thank you. 
We do not desire you to appiove of alter- 
ations, unless you are perfectly acquaint- 
ed with their nature.” If, therefore, a 
notice weie given, that, fourteen days 
from the present time, the leport would 
be taken into consideration, every objec- 
tion and every obstacle would be removed. 
As to the observation made by the hon. 
Chairman, that, if a delay took place, a 
new committee of by-law s might perhaps 
be appointed, it was most clear, that, 
let the new committee consist of whom 
it might, those who were on the commit- 
tee at present would still leinain propri- 
etor, and would still manifest the same 
zeal tor the interests of the company, as 
they had hitherto done. Impressed with 
these sentiments, he thought the further 
consideration of the report should be 
defeired: that, in the mean time, it 
should be open to the inspection of the 
proprietors, and that a special court 
should be sunmioued, on a future day, to 
offer their deliberate opinion on the alter- 
ations recommended. 

The hou. F. Elphinstonr asked, whether 
having already agreed to one of the by- 
laws, they were not bound lo proceed 
with all the lest ? One of them haying 
been gone thiough, was it not requisite 
that they should go through the whole? 

Mr. II. Jackson said, he had not ar- 
gued the question as one of legal doubt. 
He had not given a decided opinion one 
way or the other. He had merely stated, 
that such a doubt might be entertained, 
and he had suggested a inode of gettiug 
out of the difficulty, without any discus- 
sion of the legal question at all. But he 
should not feel humiliated, if the whole 
of the alterations had been agreed to— 
and if the proceeding turned out to be 
incorrect — to retrace his steps. He would 
the more readily do so, where the by-law 
inflicted any penalty. An irregularity in 
the proceeding, when such law was pass- 
ed, might be pressed, in a court of jus- 
tice, by the person who was likely to 
suffer by it. He might take advantage of 
the original illegality of the proceeding, 
and prevent the company from inflicting 
the intended penalty. No by-laws, in 
his opinion, could be valid, unless they 
were agreed to, seriatim , by the proprie- 
tors. And it was well known that a 
great number of them were not put, se- 
riatim, in the manner for which he con- 
tended, last year. If there were any in- 
formality, however, it was not of his 
seeking, but of his deprecating. In the 
present instance, if the point were only 
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matter of legal doubt, he conceived they 
could, and they ought to get rid of it, by 
adopting the proposition that had been 
made. 

Mr. S. Ball, professing the highest re- 
spect for the talents and integrity of 
those gentlemen who liad opposed the or- 
dinary proceeding, «till could not help 
expressing his sentiments, though not in 
unison with theirs. It appeared troiu the 
advertisement, that the period required 
by the practice of the court, for calling 
the proprietors together, in order to take 
into the consideration certain matfeis, 
had been complied with, according to 
custom. lie con leased it struck him at 
first very forcibly, that it would be 
taking; the court by surprise, if they pro- 
ceeded on the present occasion. But, 
when he heard the explanation of the 
hon. Chairman, all his doubts were re- 
moved. If they could not take the re- 
port into consideiation at that time, he 
should be glad to know for what purpose 
the piopiietors had been called together? 
He knew the advertisement said, it was 
to have the repot t laid before them. But 
was it not expected, by implication, that 
the report would be read to them, and 
that their opinion would be taken on it ? 
It had been read to them. Therefoie, 
he would ask, if the present court were 
adjourned, as was proposed, would not 
two other courts be called to confirm the 
report, making tluee in the whole? If 
he were wrong in his conception of the 
matter, then the present was not a court; 
but if he were right, it must be called a 
court — and, therefore, it was proper to 
take into consideration, whether any ne- 
cessity existed for two future proceed- 
ings ? The hon. Chairman (Mr. Ho- 
worth) had said, that neither he nor the 
committee were desiious ot having the 
report hurried through the court. Now, 
when another court was called — the body 
of proprietors being, in the interim, at 
liberty to sec the report, when even- in- 
formation would be given them, as a 
ground for their decision on this subject, 
be could not conceive how any imputa- 
tion of piccipitancy could be advanced ; 
nor could he imagine why the business 
might not now proceed, in its first stage, 
and be finally concluded at the ensuing 
court. It had been observed b\ an hon. 
proprietor that farm was sahstanrr. A 
learned gentleman had taken a veiy fail- 
objection to thi> doctrine. But, if fmm 
were indeed substance, he wished to 
know what would become of tin* first 
item of the altered In-law.-, which had 
been carried ? What then became of the 
torms of the court ? For, if hon. gen- 
lemen were right, the court had entered 
into the consideration of the report with- 
out attending to the necessary forms, 
and had come to a decision on one part 


of the by-laws. How, then, was tb£ L 
court to be extricated fiom the difficulty! 
if indeed it were one, in which it had 
been involved ? It was recommended, 
that full time should be given tor the pro- 
prietors to acquaint theni'clve-’ with every 
alteration intended to he made in the by- 
law*. But that would not obviate the 
difficulty to which he had alluded. 

Mr. l\. Smith — “ I believe the ques- 
tion on *he first point was not decided. 
The affirmative of the question was put, 
bat not the negative." 

The Chairman — “ I beg leave to put 
the lion, proprietor light on that point, 
'liie question was put, on the first item, 
both in the affirmative .-ud negative " 

Mr. Jt. Jackson culh i the attention of 
the coin t to the woi.ls ot the advertise- 
ment, by which they wue called toge- 
ther. The court, it sit forth, \\a- held, 
riist, £t for the purpo-e of lapinq hi fore 
the propiietors a given report," and se- 
condly, “ for the purpo-e of laving be- 
fore the propi ietoi for their approba- 
tion, a resolution relative to Col. Bruce." 
This shewed that two distinct proceed- 
ings weic contemplated. The exception, 
in the first of these clauses, distinctly 
proved the rule. 

Mr. Harriott was of opinion, that far- 
ther time should he given befoie a deci- 
sion took place. He, and manv others, 
were not competent to give their opi- 
nion on alterations, of which they kuew 
nothing before they entered the court. 

Mr. 7 'mining believed it was the anx- 
ious wish of the court of directors, that 
tiie proprietors should proceed on the 
subject exactly in the way which was 
most agreeable to themselves. He be- 
lieved it was still their wish. If it were 
their pleasure to adjourn t lie considera- 
tion of the iepoit, and to call two other 
emiits, hr, for one, would have no ob- 
jection. He did not in the least care for 
the mode m winch the business was per- 
foimed. He only hoped that course 
would he taken, which would be most 
satisfactoiv to the piopiietors in gene- 
ra*, and to the conrmttee of b\-Iaws, in 
particulai . If the pi oprietoi s would **tate 
what they wished to lie done, be was 
sure the court of directors would most 
willingly accede to it. 

The Chairman — “ The proposition that 
has been handed to me is this — 4 that 
this iepoit he now* received ; that the 
consideration iheieof he deferred; that, 
in the mean time, it lie open for the 
inspection of the proprietors; and that 
a future court be Mimmoned to consider 
of the same.’ Now, I think it will be 
seen that there is a discrepancy in this 
i evolution, because part ot the report 
has been received and approved of. How 
are we to get over this difficulty ? ’’ 

Mr. S. I should not have 

M 2 
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again add tested the court on this sub- 
ject, if I did not feel precisely as the 
lion, chairman does. This wa* a pro- 
ceeding that the court might 01 might not 
have adopted. Now the court has ex- 
pressed its sense of the matter, in the 
dearest manner, for it ha-* agreed to 
one of the items of the report.” 

Mr. Hoivorth — “ It is extremely ob- 
vious, that it is the sense of the court, 
to take the report into further conside- 
ration on a future day, without proceed- 
ing on any moie ot the items, at pre- 
sent. I am willing that it should he so.” 

Mr. ‘S'. Dixon — “ I must own, that 
the words fni ther consideration have 
their difficulties m my mind; because 
they indicate, that the court lias alrea- 
dy taken the report into consideration ; 
whilst the lion, proprietor (Mr. Kin- 
naird) suggests that it should only be 
received to-day.” 

The Chairman — “ There is a mode, I 
think, by which the pi iueipal objection, 
that of our having already sanctioned 
one of the items of the report, may be 
got over. Let it be understood, by com- 
mon consent, that the first resolution 
has not passed — and let the whole report 
betaken iuto consideration at a couit, 
specially summoned.” — {Hear ! hear!) 

The hon. D. Kinnaint — “ It can he so 
understood — and let it be erased from 
the minutes of thi> day’s pioceedings — 
as is frequently done with the journals of 
the House of Commons. This being 
done by general consent, the report 
stands, in toto y and may be taken iuto 
cousideiation at the next special court. 
My motion shall, therefore, be, * that 
this report be now received — and ’ ” 

Mr. Twining — “ The report is re- 
ceived.” 

The hon. D. Kir:naird— (( That is a 
question on which I have a power to ex- 
ercise my judgment. The proprietors 
have a right to consider, and to express 
their opinion, whether this report shall 
"be received or not. I beg leave to re- 
mark, that, in the House of Common*!, 
the question * that this report be now 
received’ is always put to the vote — 
and, on that question, a report may be 
rejected.” The hon. proprietor then 
moved — 

<c That this report be now received, 
and that the recommendations contain- 
ed therein be taken into consideration, 
at a future court, to be specially sum- 
moned for that purpose— and, in the 
mean time, that it lie open to the in- 
spection of the propiietors.” 

The hon. F. Elphinstone — “ That will 
not be sufficient — you must specify the 
changes that arc proposed to be made.” 

The hon. D. Kinnaird—* 6 They will 
appear in the advertisement. The hon. 
director has hit the right nail on the 


head. When the advertisement is drawn 
up, it will be necosaiv to mention the 
spt cific alteiation** that aie intended.” 

The motion was then carried unani- 
mously. 

GR \NT TO COtONTI BRl'l E. 

The Chairman Mated, that the next 
business for which t lie couit was assem- 
bled, was to t ike into consideration a 
resolution of the court ot dneetors, 
granting to Colonel Patrick Bruce, late 
military auditor-general at Fort St. 
George, the sum ot £1,500. 

The cleik then read the resolution of 
the couit of dntctois, and the repoit of 
the committee of coi lespondeuce, on 
which it was founded, as follows : — 

At a Committee of Correspondence, 20/A 
May 1816. 

Pursuant to reference of court of 31st 
December 1813, the committee have con- 
sidered a letter from lieut. -colonel Pa- 
trick Bruce, late military auditor general 
at Fort St. George, stating that since his 
return to England, lie has been favoured 
with a copy of the paragraphs in the mi- 
litary letter to Fort St. George, dated 
21st October 1812, which bad not reach- 
ed Madras previous to his departure, and 
were in reply to the recommendation 
from thence, to grant an increase to the 
salary of the military auditor general, 
founded upon the greatly augmented la- 
bour of that department, since the time 
it was originally established, submitting 
certain ciicumMauces emulated there- 
with, which may piolmbly induce the 
court, upon reconsideration, to judge it 
proper to diiect, that the intended in- 
crease should take place fiom the time 
the hon. company derived benefit from 
adopting those measures which produced 
the savings proposed by him — that as the 
increase was to take place from the date 
of the letter, his successor in office would 
derive a permanent additional iucome by 
the pioposed arrangement, but the person 
by whose services the company have bene- 
fited, as repeatedly brought to the particu- 
lar notice of the court, would ouly receive 
a difference of about 85/. should they not 
think proper to give their orders a more 
retrospective effect, he submits to their 
liberality, his claim to further remunera- 
tion in the way granted to his predeces- 
sor, on the following grounds. 

1st. in biirighig up and establishing 
the regularity in the auditing of the seve- 
ral military paymasters’ monthly disburse- 
ments, to a period more immediately fol- 
lowing their receipt, than what had been 
before effected in the office of audit. 

2d. In suggesting the various reduc- 
tions, on several occasions, in the grain, 
provision, and bullock departments, in 
the pay, and other branches connected 
with the military expenditure. 
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3d. In having recovered by retrench- 
ment, after the final audit of several pay- 
masters’ accounts, a sum of pagodas 
3,60,323, and which has been refunded 
and paid back in to the company’s treasury. 

4th. That his health and constitution 
having been much impaired, after a resi- 
dence of thirty-two ) ears in India, he was 
compelled to the necessity of taking his 
passage to England, subjected to an enor- 
mous expense, and thereby resigning the 
appointment of military auditor general, 
and expressing his hopes, that the hon. 
court, having considered him worthy of 
reward, which from circumstances occa- 
sioned by sickness, he has been prevented 
enjoying, they will be pleased to bestow 
on him such remuneration as may be 
judged juopoi tionate to the advantages 
which have resulted, and will result, to 
the lion, company from his services. 

The committee, on referiing to the 
proceedings of the Fort St. George go- 
vernment, find, that in December 1808, 
lieut.-col. Bruce, military auditor general, 
made an application to the governor in 
council, for an increase to the salary of 
the office, founded principally on the very 
considerable augmentation to the anny, 
and of course to the militaiy expeuditiiie, 
and requested that such increase of sala- 
ry, if acceded to, might commence from 
the time when ccituin reductions of ex- 
pense, which had been made at his sug- 
gestion, were carried into effect. 

In bringing this claim to the notice of 
the court, the governor in council, in 
their letter of the 27th January 1809, 
observe, there can be no doubt of the ac- 
curacy of the facts stated by lieut.-col. 
Bruce; they bear testimony to the zeal 
and rectitude, which, on all occasions, 
appear to have governed his public con- 
duct, and remaik, that they shall, ac- 
cordingly, have much satisfaction if the 
subject meets the court’s favourable at- 
tention, and if the salary is augmented, 
they have no doubt the court’s orders will 
have retrospective effect. 

In their reply to this reference, the 
court, in consequence of the earnest re- 
commendation of the government, and 
of the increased duties of his office, 
granted to lieut.-col. Bruce, as military 
auditor general at Fort St. Geoigc, a sa- 
lary of 4000/. per annum, with the regi- 
mental pay of his rank, to be in lieu of 
every allowance and advantage arising 
from batta, house-ient, establishment, or 
any other source, except office-rent, if an 
office was not provided for him, — this sa- 
lary was to take effect from the date of 
the court’s letter, viz. 21st October 1812. 

Previous to the receipt of the court’s 
orders at Madras, lieut.-col. Bruce had 
been obliged by ill health to apply for 
leave to return to Europe, which was 
granted, and the governor in council, In 


advising this, in their letter of the 5th 
March 1813, say, 

“ As we entertain the highest opinion 
of the character and services of lieut.- 
col. Bruce, we beg leave to recommend 
his claims to your attention, and that he 
may receive some substantial mark of 
your favour.” 

It is evident that lieut.-col. Bruce, in 
whose behalf the increase was solicited, 
and whose services were strongly recom- 
mended by the governor in council to the 
court’s attention, could only have bene- 
fited by it, to a very inconsiderable de- 
gree, owing to his having been obliged by 
ill health to relinquish the office, and 
come to Europe, in less than five months 
alter the increase was to take effect, 
whilst his successor in office would enjoy 
the full advantage of the increased sala- 
ry, from the moment of his appointment. 

The committee therefore, on due con- 
sideration of all the circumstances of the 
case, recommend to the court, that in 
full satisfaction and reward for his merits 
and services, during the time he held the 
office of military auditor general at Fort 
St. George, which aie so strongly recom- 
mended to the court’s attention by the 
governor in council, lieut.-col. Bruce be 
presented with the sum of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds, provided the general court 
shall sanction, and the board of commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India approve 
and confirm the said donation, conform- 
ably with the 88th section of the act of 
the 53d of his Majesty, cap. 155. 

These documents having been gone 
through — 

The Chairman inquired, as the circum- 
stances of Colonel Bruce’s case were so 
fully detailed in the report, whether the 
proprietors would wish to have it read 
again ? The report detailed the circum- 
stances more accurately than lie could. If 
gentlemen did not de.-die to have it read 
a second time, he >hould proceed to put 
the question. 

Mr. Hume expressed himself anxious to 
offer a few observations, before the ques- 
tion was put to the court. From merely 
hearing it read, it wav impossible to be- 
come acquainted with its details. The 
advertisement did not offer any informa- 
tion on the subject. From that no per- 
son could imagine the reasons by which 
the court of directors were induced to re- 
commend this grant. The advcitisement 
set forth, “ that a resolution would bethis 
day laid before the court, for granting to 
Colonel Bruce, a certain sum, for the 
reasons therein stated .” But whether the 
report was to be open to the inspection of 
the proprietors, or whether, in point of 
fact, it had been open to them for peru- 
sal, he did not know. 

The Chairman answered, “ that it had 
been left open to the proprietors.” 
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Mr. Hume proceeded. — He had no op- 
portunity of seeing it ; and, in future ad- 
vertisements, he thought it should be sta- 
ted, whether the documents connected 
with any resolution of this hind were or 
were not left open for inspection at the 
India house. The reasons assigned for 
making this grant to Colonel Bruce, were 
his long services, and the benefits he had 
rendered the company, as military audi- 
tor general ; the report also noticed the 
infirmity and bodily disease which his 
long residence in India, had occasioned. 
Now, as fai a? he knew any thing of Colo- 
nel Bruce, he was as healthy a man as 
any in that court. If there was to be ano- 
ther proceeding before the proposed grant 
were ratified, he should not offer any ob- 
jection to the motion for approving it. He 
wished, therefore, to know, whether the 
present proceeding would he final, or 
whether the resolution would be subject 
to the confirmation of a sccoud court. 
As the by-law? had been altcied, a second 
court would he necessary. 

The i'futinnnn — “ As the by-laws now 
stand, the decision of the present court 
must he conclusive, with respect to the 
proposition laid upon the table. He wish- 
ed to mention, that the report had been 
lying open to the inspection of the pro- 
prietors, from the first day on which pub- 
lic notice had been given of the intended 
grant. The by-law, section xx. chap. 6, 
was minutely complied with — the report 
having been open to the examination of 
any proprietor, from the day the proposi- 
tion was first advei ti^ed.” 

Mr. Hume said, lie knew the by-law or- 
dained that the repoit should be open to 
the inspection of the proprietor ; but, as 
the circumstance was nor noticed in the 
advertisement, he had doubted whether 
the direction had been complied with. 
Now, looking round to the empty bench- 
es — remarking the thin attendance of 
proprietors — it appeared to him to be a 
matter of very serious consideration, 
whether at such a time, they would be 
justified in voting away a large sum of 
money! Of Colonel Bruce he could say 
nothing. His objection had nothiug to do 
with the merits of that gentleman. He 
believed him to be an excellent and meri- 
torious officer. But, Inning received a 
report, ou that day, fiom the committee 
of by-laws, recommending, amongst other 
alterations, that every icsolution of the 
court of directors gi anting a gratuity ex- 
ceeding 600/. should be submitted to two 
general courts, for their approbation, 
could they, consistently with that decen- 
cy and respect which was due to the body 
who authorized that report, render the 
present proceeding final, where the sum 
proposed was 1500/. ? Never did a reso- 
lution come before them under circum- 
stances that required more solemnity and 


consideration. A report had been laid on 
their table, recommending, that, in fu- 
ture, no grant, exceeding 600/. “diould be 
agreed to, finally, at one general court. 
This suggestion ought surely to be attend- 
ed to. If, in the course of fourteen days, 
any gentlemau should have reason to 
doubt the propriety of the votp, he would 
thus be afforded an opportunity of com- 
ing into the court, and stating his objec- 
tions to the grant of so much money. He 
thought, in justice to the committee of 
by-laws, and to the funds of the compa- 
ny, the court ought to defer rhtir final 
consideration. The resolution might be 
agreed to on that day, subject to the con- 
firmation of a subsequent court. He was 
of opinion that the circumstances which 
called for votes of such a kind should be 
more fully stated. Already three or four 
individuals had come before the court, 
and procured giants of the same nature 
— and the proprietors, even yet, had not 
all the information before them, connect- 
ed with those grants, which they ought 
to have. The court ought to look to the 
manner in which their officers were paid 
abroad, when such votes weie called for. 
The military auditor general at Fort St. 
George, now received 4000/. per annum, 
and, in addition to that, they were now 
about to grant 1500/, to the late auditor- 
general. It was true, he had given up 
the situation, and left India. But that 
very circumstance opened a new door for 
applications. For if, in consequence of 
the labour attached to a situation, the 
salary was raised, and the individual 
holding it, thought fit immediately to re- 
sign, he might, whether distressed or 
not, apply to the court for a round sum, 
to place him on something like a level 
with his successor in point of emolument. 

Mr. .S'. Dixon was of opinion, that the 
approval of the grant should have the 
confirmation of a second court. That 
mode of proceeding ought always to be 
followed. There was nothing disrespect- 
ful to the individual in pursuing it. For 
a gentleman who deserved well of the 
company, however often he came before 
the court, would he sure on such occa- 
sions, to leceivc fresh marks of esteem 
and respect. He conceived it was ex- 
tremely proper, in a case of that kind, 
the proceeding adopted by one court 
should be confirmed by another — and he 
suggested, whether it would not be as 
well, if a great part of the matter con- 
tained in the report were omitted. He 
thought that great part of the report 
might be left out with propriety. Certain- 
ly there was much of the service of this 
gentlemau, which it was his bouuden 
duty only to have done, as a servant of the 
company ; but that was not the point 
W'hich ought to be the immediate consi- 
deration of the court. They should re- 
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collect, that a great part of the colonel’s 
life had been devoted to the company ; 
and after thirty-two years* service, it was 
not too much to give him the compara- 
tively trifling sum now proposed. He pre- 
sumed that the statement of the length of 
his service was correct. 

The Chairman informed the court, that 
the colonel had stated it himself, m his 
memorial. 

Mr. Dixon took it for granted, there* 
fore, that when the court looked to the 
long period of thirty-two years' sen-ice 
in India, they would not think the remu- 
neration now proposed to be given was 
too much. Accoii'hig to his calculation, 
,£1,500 would amount to no more than 
£40 a year for tnat period ; the propo- 
sition was merely to give him £1,500 — 
could tint he considered too much for a 
person, who had faithfully performed his 
duty for that immense length of time, 
and in such a climate ? it must be taken 
too for granted, unless the contrary was 
shewn by facts, that during all that time 
he bad conducted himself with fidelity, 
and with advantage to the company. He 
trusted, under the«e circumstances, the 
question would be carried unanimously. 

Mr. D. Kinnnird should not have spok- 
en upon the subject, did lie not feel him- 
self bound, in fairness to himself, hav- 
ing objected to the grant in favour of Col. 
Ochterlony. On similar grounds he was 
bound to oppose the present motion. It 
would he unfair to his own motives on 
that occasion, if he were not to object to 
the preseut grant ; indeed, he should 
have thought himself justified in princi- 
ple to have opposed it, if it had been the 
first case of the kind ; but more particu- 
larly so after bis opposition to General 
Ochteiiony's grant, on the sune grounds. 
He did not enter into the merits of Col. 
Ochterlony, but he objected to the prin- 
ciple of granting a sum of money at onr 
general court ; and he did really think 
there was something very sound in the 
observation, which fell fioin the honour- 
able gentleman who spoke last, when he 
observed, upon the inconsistency ot the 
by-laws, which required that there should 
be two courts to confinn the trifling grant 
of £200 a year, and yet the concurrence 
of but one court was required, to confirm 
a grant of perhaps £20,000. The incon- 
sistency of this principle was so obvious, 
that he was at a loss to imagine upon 
what ground it could have piocecded. 
He was happy now, however, to find that 
the time was approximating, when it 
would be utterly impossible to do other- 
wise than have tw courts, to confirm 
such grants of money. He would there- 
fore suggest that the consideration of the 
present question should be postponed, if 
not until after the new law should be pas- 
sed, at least until another court. He had 


no objection to the merits of Colonel 
Bruce, for he had no doubt that, as far 
as merits went, that officer was entitled 
to the sum of £l,500. But he really 
thought that the directors ought, from 
common respect to the opinion, which he 
believed was very gcueral amongst the 
proprietors, to withdraw this proposition 
for the present ; and more particularly 
so, because if the court passed the reso- 
lution now, it would be final. This, 
therefore, was the season for opposition, 
because if it was now passed, Colonel 
Bruce would be clearly entitled to the 
money. He begged to be understood, that 
he only suggested this couise of proceed- 
ing from principle, and not from any ob- 
jection to the amount of the sum, or the 
merits of the peison. It mu>t he admit- 
ted, that it was a \ery Minll sum; but 
still that was perhaps the reason why he 
felt some little astonishment, that it 
should be brought forward on that day. 
If it was £20,000, he was thoroughly 
persuader! that the court of directors 
would not have ventured to have propos- 
ed it, within fourteen days of the time 
when it was expected that a new by-law 
would be made upou this subject. The 
smallness of the sum, therefore, proposed 
as it was at such a season, was a circum- 
stance of great suspicion, and he was 
quite satisfied that if Colonel Bruce had 
been consulted, he would have been the 
first to have flung it from him. He would 
have said, “ don’t bring this forward at 
this time: it will have the air of a 
job — as if you were afraid of a decision, 
and wished to take the court by surprise.” 
Now he was far from seeing that the 
smallness of the sum exempted it from 
that imputation ; the very smallness of 
the sum ought to have made the directors 
the moie cautious of bringing it forward 
at such a time. Weak indeed was the de- 
fence of such a proceeding, if it were put 
upon the smallness of the sum. There- 
fore, in the name of Colonel Bruce, it 
ought to be withdrawn, for the sikc of 
his reputation. He (Mr. K.) objected to 
it in his turn, for he had no hesitation in 
saying, that he did believe this recom- 
mendation was founded in fairness ; hut 
lie objected to it solely upon the ground 
of consistency in his own conduct. If it 
had been a very large sura, he had no he- 
sitation in saying ( perhaps he should not 
get much credit for liberal qualities by the 
stateiueut), but if it bad been a sum of 
£20,000, it would have taken a very 
long investigation to convince him that it 
was not a job. The directors placed 
themselves in that situation of haring 
suspicions of that kind arise in men’s 
minds, by such haste in bringing the mo- 
tion forward in such a critical juncture, 
when it would do just a$ well a month 
hence, and be free from those suspicion* 
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to which it now gave rise. He threw 
this out in perfect good-humour, think- 
ing it would be creditable to the directors 
to withdraw it from immediate conside- 
ration. For their own sakes, they ought 
to guard their proceeding from the im- 
putation he thought it liable to ; but more 
particularly, he thought they ought to 
guard Col. Bruce from the least imputa- 
tion upon the subject. If there should 
be any tiling in this suggestion, for with- 
drawing the motion, that should appear 
to cast a slur upon Col. Brace, he should 
be excessively soriy ; but he was per- 
suaded that the circumstance could, in no 
way whatever, affect the character and 
credit of the Colonel, either in the esti- 
mation of the proprietary or that of the 
public. For his own part, he could not 
consent to vote for this question, having 
voted against Colonel Ocbterlony. He had 
voted against that gallant officer* grant 
being taken into consideration at one 
court, and he considered himself bound 
to do the same in tlic* present instance. 
This was his only objection ; and if it 
was determined to persevere in the ques- 
tion, he should certainly vote against it 
upon that giound. If was for those who 
were interested in Col. Bruce’s feelings to 
assist in preventing its further progress. 

The Chairman thought that the court 
of directors had no choice in the pro- 
ceeding. The fact was, that by the by- 
laws the question could not be now 
withdrawn. It depended, therefoic, up- 
on the general court whether they would 
adjourn it? further consideration. It was 
right for the comt gravely to consider 
this ; for as the law stood, the decision 
of the general court on that day must be 
conclusive. The case had been laid fairly 
before the court of propiietors, and it 
was for them to dispose of it. 

Mr. Elphinstone would trespass upon 
the court for not more than a minute. 
He was perfectly disinterested in the 
whole of the business, for he did not 
know Colonel Bruce, nor did he ever see 
him to his knowledge. Therefore he (Mr. 
E.) must assert that he was as clear of 
any job as the honourable gentleman him- 
self, who was so very ready to impute it 
to the directors. He believed the comt 
of dircctois had no feelings whatever in- 
consistent with their duty. 

Mr. Kmnaird said he imputed nothing 
to the directors. 

Mr. Elphinstone said, that if the lion, 
gentleman did not mean to impute it, he 
at least went il about and about it,” and 
no one could misunderstand the imputa- 
tions throw n out. ff there was no mean- 
ing intended by what the lion, gentleman 
had said, perhaps it would have been 
better if he had been wholly silent. It 
had certainly struck him (Mr. E.j that the 
hon, gentleman had gone out of his la- 


titude for the very purpose of throwing 
out some imputation of improper con- 
duct in the directors. The hou. gentle- 
man would not however profit much by 
his endeavours for thK pm pose, the sub- 
ject was actually before and in the hands 
of the court, and he was very sorry to 
see it so ill attended on such a subject, 
but really lie hoped that the hon. gentle- 
man was not speaking the sense even of 
the few proprietors present upon the 
question. The hon. gentleman had laid 
gieat stress upon the word ice , — “ fEe 
ought to do this and “ we ought to do 
that,” as if he spoke the whole voice of 
the court. For his (Mr. K’s) own part, 
he valued what the hon. gentleman had 
spoken as the voice of an individual. Had 
the hon. gentleman confined himself to 
his individual character he would have 
contented himself by saving, “ My opi- 
nion is this — and my opinion is that.” 
The hon. gentleman had asked, “ What 
will the public think, what will the pro- 
prietor think if this thing is not put off? 
The public will believe that there is some 
doubt of Col. Bruce’s deserving this.” 
He (Mr. E.) believed thcie would be 
some injurious opinions formed if the 
question put off; and, therefore, it 
was the duty of the court with a sub- 
stantive proposition before it, to decide 
upon the proposition on that day. The 
sum was not large, and he verily believed 
that Col. Bruce had worthily deserved it. 
For liis part, he had never seen him, nor 
did he know any thing of him, except as 
a servant of the company ; but he believ- 
ed that he had earned and deserved the 
grant. He should feel soiry if the ques- 
tion weie postponed merely because a few 
individuals thought proper to oppose it. 
The proceeding was allowed by the by- 
laws ; it was sanctioned by practice ; but 
the hon. gentlemen who opposed it, .seem- 
ed to wish to have every thing their own 
way. He begged leave to suggest that the 
court of proprietors would save themselves 
a great deal of tiouble and difficulty by 
not opposing the dictates of their own 
by-law s. 

Mr. Di.ron said, he understood that one 
of the proposed alterations in the by-laws 
was to prevent the recurrence of ques- 
tions of this kind in future, without 
having the consideration of two courts. 
The report of the committee upon that 
subject, would come before the court of 
pioprietors in so short .a time, that he 
hoped, considering the smallness ot the 
sum, and considering the length of ser- 
vices it was meant to reward, gentle- 
men would be pleased to concur in the 
motion at once, without any further ad- 
journment ; for certainly the public, out 
of doors, and it could not be helped, 
would think, that if there should be any 
delay, there must of necessity be some 
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demur on the part of the proprietors to 
this grant, and that such demur must 
originate on the ground of Col. Bruce’s 
merits. But, as the present by-law stood, 
and there was no dispute upon the score 
of merits, the colonel was entitled to the 
money. He could not underhand upon 
what ground it was now opposed, pnrti- 
culaily as the alteiatiou in the by-laws 
was likely so soon to take place. For 
one, he should certainly give hN concur- 
rence to what was ] imposed. 

The Chairman, in explanation, said, 
that when he spoke last, he wished to be 
only under-stood, that if it was the general 
sense of the court, the question might be 
adjourned ; but if it was not the general 
sense of the proprietors, certainly, in 
point of regularity, the question should 
he decided upon at that moment. 

Mr. wilder man Atkins conceived that 
the proposition of his lion, friend (Mr. 
Hume) near him, was entirely with a 
view rather to the unanimous approbation 
of the general court upon the measure 
recommended, than to throw any doubt 
upon the justice of Colonel Bruce’s claim 
to remuneration. He rather thought 
that the object of his lion, friend was to 
postpone the consideration of the subject 
until the nature of the by-laws, now in 
prospect, was ascertained. The comt 
must be awaie, that if the question was 
persisted in at the present moment it 
would be carried in the affirmative, for it 
was hardly possible that the general court 
of proprietor would negative a question 
of that sort. But he begged leave to say 
that if this was the determination of the 
court, there were gentlemen present who 
were prepared to propose an amendment 
upon the question, and consequently if 
they were compelled to do this, it would 
put an end to that unanimity which was 
so desirable upon the subject. He did 
not believe that his worthy friend meant 
to pledge himself to this line of conduct, 
if he could avoid it ; for he was persuaded 
his worthy friend objected rather to the 
time and manner, and principle of the 
thing — than any serious disposition he 
had to oppose the measure itself. Una- 
nimity lie believed was the object of his 
worthy friend, and he hoped the general 
court would promote that object by con- 
senting to withdraw for the pie-* e* the 
question proposed, rather than - > ipel 
him to propose an amend men v ich 
nuist throw' some degree of disc- 1 on 
the proceeding. Nothing would be **Kt 
by postponing the subject, whereas » < 
grant would come with more satisfaction 
when accompanied with that unanimity 
which it would meet with on a future 
day. He hoped, therefore, the court 
would consent to postpone it for the rea- 
sons his hon. friend had given. He 
should be sorry to see the question passed 
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when there were some serious doubts en- 
teitaiued by the court as to the regularity 
and decorum of the proceedings. It 
would give him pain to see a want of una- 
nimity upon such a subject; but if the 
com t of dilectors placed hi* friend* and 
himself in that ’situation, which ht should 
wish to avoid, ascribe of duty must prompt 
them to brjmr for w aid the amendment. 
He hoped even for the sake of the hon. 
officer that the question would be post- 
poned with a \iew to that uuauimity 
which must be so pleasing to his feelings.- 
lie (Mr. A.) believed him to be an officer 
of great merit, and even though he did 
not know him or his merits, it would be 
unworthy of him to say any thing against 
him. For the -ake therefoic of that una- 
nimity which was deniable he hoped the 
court would consent to postpone the con- 
sideration of the quertion, as it was not 
deciding any opinion as to its merits. 

Mr. Pat than said, that if the question 
was to be postponed and the proposed 
new by-law should pass, by which indi- 
viduals must come before two courts in 
ca^es of this dcsciiption, the consequence 
would be that Colonel Bruce must rome 
before two other courts besides this. In 
the meantime lie would stand impeached, 
in a manner, of being unworthy the grant 
proposed. — (Ah, no, no.) — He must 
coutend that if the new law passes, the 
ease of Colonel Bruce would have to un- 
dergo the discussion of two other courts 
besides this; ( hear , hear , hear), and 
that was a hardship. Every thing too 
closely looked into became a hardship.— 
{Hear, hear.) — For his part he consi- 
feidered Colonel Bruce’s an authentic good 
case. It stood upon its own meiits: but 
at the same time he did not think it fair 
the colonel should be subjected to a great- 
er ordeal than that which his case was 
required to undergo by the laics m being. 
At present he \va< only subjected by the 
law' to the decision of one court ; there 
was this necessity in the case, that if the 
process of the by-laws had not been 
stopped, and the bv-laws had actually 
passed, a general comt on that day could 
not have carried the question. And by 
the supposed by-law he must be subjected 
to a second discussion of hi ease after 
that by-law passed. Therefore uc thought 
the fair line of proceeding wotild be 
to subject him only to the scrutiny of 
one court. In legal strictness the resolu- 
tion ought to pass and ought not to be 
subjected to the decision of another court. 
The object of the hon. gent, seemed to be 
to pass the by-law first, and then subject 
him to the inconvenience of having him 
brought before two other courts* 

Mr. Alderman Atkins collected from 
an observation of the boo* gent, w ho 
spoke last, that some doubts ana difficul- 
ties would arise upon the construction of 

VoL II. N 
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the by-law to be proposed; this was 
what he collected fiom the hon. cent. 
Now it was for the court to say whether 
they would place themselves in that situa- 
tion. He could i.o v agiee with what fell 
fiom his lion, fiiend within the bar, that 
any doubts and difficulties would aihe 
from the circumstance of postponing the 
colonel’s ca^e. There ought to be some 
confidence placed in the conduct of the 
court of pi oprietors ; but ically from the 
manner in which the subject was pressed 
it would lead to an apprehension that 
there was some doubt and some want of 
ineiit in the case. The natural result of 
that would be that every man must think 
it mme material to agree in the necessity 
of further inquiry than to consent to the 
motion without farther question. Hut 
difficulties being now cut short by the 
by-laws, and fuither inquiry being re- 
fused, it would naturally lead to doubts 
of the soundness of the case. For his 
own part, if licweie the dilectors, rather 
tuan expose the motion to such a sort of 
discussion, he w r ould content himself by 
seconding the suggestion of his hon. 
fiiend: for otherwise tlie motion would 
be exposed to great hazard. His sincere 
hope was that the court would come to 
an unanimous resolution upon the sub- 
ject ; but this could not be effected if 
there was not further delay allowed. He 
'should feel happy in consenting to the* 
motion if it was properly laid before the 
court, and he was siue that Colonel 
Bruce himself would feel no satisfaction 
in receiving a errant of money where there 
was the lead shadow of doubt cast upon 
the propiitty of the giant. There would 
be no injury sustained by delaying the 
subject until the new by-laws weie adopt- 
ed, and then the case would come before 
the court in a manner so cordial and 
grateful to the feelings of the proprietors, 
as could not fail to produce the unani- 
mous concurrence of every gentleman. 
But as matters at present stood it would 
be impossible to effect unanimity if the 
question was now* pressed, for he, as a 
member of that court, would not dispense 
with the performance of his duty. 

Mr. El phi ns tone said, that the conse- 
quence of such a proceeding would be 
to subject this gentleman to the most in- 
convenient suspeuse for a fortnight : and 
for what ? Why to please two or three 
individuals, who thought proper to start 
up and interpose unreasonable doubts and 
difficulties. If the court thought it right 
to afford this grant at all, they ought to 
afford it readily and willingly, and not 
put the colonel to the distress of a fort- 
night or a month’s hesitation; and for 
what purpose ? Why, only to keep the 
matter in suspense. He could not under- 
stand that the gentlemen had any other 
object iu view'. It was orach better to 


go into the merits of the case, and finish 
it at once rather than postpone it. In- 
deed there was no other motion that could 
be made upon the subject ; for it was 
requiied by the by-law that the questions 
should be decided at one court, and 
therefore no good could be attained by 
referring it to a second. 

Mr. Aider man Atkins said it was ne- 
cessary for him to move that the consi- 
deration of the subject ;>e postponed, and 
to take the sense of the court upon that 
question. If he brand that it would be 
postponed willingly, he would give no 
farther trouble ; but otherwise he would 
go into the merits of the case at once, and 
oppose it to the utmost of his power. He 
thcrefoie concluded by moving — si that 
the consideration of this question be post- 
poned to a futuie general court.” 

Mr. Dixon said that theie being a new 
question now proposed, he would make 
this one observation, namely, that if 
there was not a remedy so near at hand 
foi preventing the recut icnce of this pro- 
ceeding, he would have gone with all his 
heart and soul, with his hon. friend : 
but he thought, considering the services, 
and the circumstances under which this 
case was brought before the court no fur- 
ther delay ought to take place. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins declared he was 
sure there would be a great want of una- 
nimity it the question was now* pressed. 

The Chairman observed that he believ- 
ed the original question had not been 
distinctly put ; it was this : “ that this 
court approve and couth in the resolution 
of the court ot directors of the 29th ult. 
granting the sum of 15001. to Lieut. Col. 
Patrick Bruce, late military auditor of 
Foit ijt. George.” 

The Deputy Chairman thought there 
could be no doubt of the merits of the 
question. The court of directors had no 
desire to hasten the course of the trans- 
action. it had gone before them in the 
usual routine of business and he submit- 
ted to the hon. proprietor (Alderman At- 
kins) whether he would, merely for the 
sake of using his own power, leave tbe 
question hanging over the head of the 
colonel ; there being a law enacted which 
perfectly authorised the present proceed- 
imr. \\ ith respect to the new by-law that 
had been talked of, no one could at pre- 
sent say whether or not that law would 
be carried into effect. He therefore must 
ask whether it would not be better and 
more decorous, if the court thought the 
merits of the case just ified the resolution, 
to come to an immediate decision, rather 
than hang this gentleman on the tenter 
hooks of suspense for a month longer, 
on a question too which must ultimately 
be carried with unanimity. He therefore 
hoped that there would not be any further 
opposition to the question. 
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Mr. Twining begged leave to state that 
he was totally unacquainted with the 
gentleman whose case was now bt ought 
before the court, and therefore he had 
no bias whatever on the subject ; but he 
understood that the question h ul h -cn 
brought before the court in a mo*t " 
tactory manner and conformably to r e 
present established rules and cu-tom* ot 
the company; and that no h regularity 
had been committed on thep.utot the 
court of dhectois. He uudei.'tood, al>o, 
that no suspicion wa« entertained by any 
member of the general court, n* to the 
fairness of the gentleman’s ch:uacter, 
and the i caMmublenc'S of the sum pto- 
posed to he emeu to him. But it was 
said that th-* question should be put otf 
till the piopcttd by-laws had passed, 
or until the court had decided upon 
them. Now, supposing the by-law in 
question to pass — for it was mere mat- 
ter of supposition — and no gentleman 
could undertake to say with certainty 
that such a law would pass — but taking 
it for granted that the law alluded to 
should be established, why then this 
law, operating upon this gentleman, 
who now came forward according to the 
existing rules and regulations ot the com- 
pany, would have the effect of an export 
facto law. That cleat ly would be so, if 
the suggested law were to pa.-s, and 
therefore this gentleman who was be- 
fore the court now, under the law as it 
at present stands, must ultimately be go- 
verned by a law, which is not at this 
moment in existence. There was no 
question raised against the gallant co- 
lonel : but bon. gentlemen pioposed to 
put the subject, and for what purpose, 
why, in order to make a law which, if 
it should become one, was intended to 
bear retroip Ttirehf ' Keally — for his 

part he did not know any thing more 
unfair or improper. It had been decid- 
ed that the gentleman had real meiits 
to entitle him to the money in question, 
and the claim seemed to the court of 
directors, as honourable a one as any 
proposition that ever came before them. 
What, then, could be the motive for 
keeping this claim in abeyance, in or- 
der to wait for an un-named by-law ? 
If the coiut of proprietors bad any 
doubt of the propriety of the grant,— 
and if they thought that there was any 
ground for suspicion, — and that this 
gentleman’s ments did not entitle him 
to a fair claim, — why, then, the conse- 
quence would be, that the proprietors 
would reject his proposal, altogether. 
But if they thought otherwise — be (Mr. 
X) for one, wished the question should 
be decided at the present moment. 

Mr. Kinnaird could not endure the 
idea of having the question put upon 
tht footing, in which it was met by the 


hon. gentlemen within the bar. He did 
not think that the language they had 
iwd tended very much to harmonize 
the couit, or pi educe unanimity upon 
this question. Alter the language used 
by tiie deputy i hail in. m, it vva* impos- 
sible for any pioprietor to sit in that 
court. Without exploring his surprize 
and .I'tonMirnent at the *tate and man- 
ner in which he and his colleagues had 
thought pi oner to ticat this subject. 
Indeed it had been moie than once his 
(Mr. K*.nJ lot to hear from that side of 
the bai, very strong repi oofs pass upon 
the conduct of gentlemen on his side. 
Now he appealed to the court whether 
theie w any occasion either from the 
language or the manner of any gentle- 
men on this side of the bar, which 
called for any personal or illiberal im- 
putation of motives, in the comse of the 
present friendly conversation ? — And yet 
the hon. deputy chairman had taken upon 
himself to state, that the hon. alder- 
man’s (Atkins' 1 motives were merely to 
shew r his power. He (Mr. K.) ventur- 
ed to say, t hat the hon. alderman had 
merely acted tioin the same motives that 
lie (Mr. K.j and otliei individuals on his 
side of the bai had acted. Persuaded he 
was that the hon. aldeiman was far 
above acting upon such illiberal mo- 
tives. For himself he had no desire to 
shew any power on the present occasion. 
He only stood in the situation of any 
other proprietor, who was anxious of 
doing his duty as a member of the court, 
and lie could’ not be supposed to have 
any bad or improper motives fox* his 
conduct. Now, there was another part 
of the language held on that side of the 
bar, by the four hon. directors who bad 
spoken, which he must beg most vehe- 
mently to depiecate. They had said it 
was a. hurd&inp upon the gentleman, 
who had come betoie the court of pro- 
prietois. — Keally, upon hi* word, this 
was the til st tune he had ever heard that 
it was a hardship upon any person who 
came before the court, and said, “ be so 
good a* to give me out ot your bounty, a 
remuneration for services” — to be told 
that his claim ought to be considered be- 
fore it was granted. Truly, it was a 
hard.Miip for such a person to be told, 

“ we mu't think of your claim twice.’* 
What w,n it that the court of directors 
had taken upon themselves to do? — 
They had taken upon themselves to re- 
munerate one of their servants, and to 
give away a large sum of the company’s 
money : and then the couit of proprietors 
were to be told that it was a severe hardship 
that the gentleman was to come and ask 
for the money twice ! Would it be a hard- 
ship, then, if the court were to pass 
that law, which he hoped would be una- 
nimously passed > by which those who 
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should come afterwards to claim mouey 
in tliis way, were to be called upon to 
submit their claims to two courts ? — 
Really, such lan mi age as this he never 
heard in that court before. Was it to be 
endured, that the court were to be told 
that such a law imposed a hardship upon 
an applicant for money, when he should 
be called upon to come a second time 
before the court for the confirmation of 
his giant? — It was a hardship , — for- 
sooth ! to be ashed twice to establish his 
claim upon legitimate grounds ! If tlieie 
was any haul-hip in t lit* case, the hard- 
ship was upon tlie emu t of piopi ietois, 
who weie denied the priwlege of con- 
sideiing tv. ice whether they should grant 
such a sum of money. Truh, because 
they asked this privilege, they were 
told by the hon. deputy-chairman, “ they 
would hang the gentleman one long 
whole month upon the tentm-hook*, if 
they weie to consider a -croud time ot 
the piopiietv of gi anting hitu the sum 
of £ 1500’" — Wa«i it leally the case, that 
a delay of a week or a month in the 
grant of such claim, would be the ruin 
of this gentleman and his family ? Or 
such an inconvenience as would gteatly 
distress him ? — Did the gentleman come 
forward and place the whole of his hap- 
piness into so small a sum as .£1500 ?— 
And could lie have any objection if his 
claim was well founded, to comeforvvaid 
and meet the piuprietors, face to face, 
twice, and pio\e that he was fairly en- 
titled to it. The gentleman came for- 
waul and asked tor this sum, not as a 
petitioner, but a-kfd it as an appeal to 
the company’s justice. Therefore, he 
(Mr. K.J thought the gentleman did not 
owe the hon. deputy-chairman any thanks 
for stating that he was on the tenter- 
hooks if this question was postponed. He 
(Mr. K.) trusted that Colonel Bruce en- 
tertained not a shadow of doubt of the 
result of this application. He was sure 
that gentleman would have too much 
manliness to have such a thought con- 
nected with liis motives for this appeal. 
And, in the name of Colonel Bruce, he 
protested against that gentleman’s being 
supposed to “ hang on the tenter-hooks. ” 
If this subject should be delayed for ano- 
ther month, he (Mr. K.) was persuaded 
that the gentleman had too much inde- 
pendence to be influenced by such illiberal 
feelings ; and he had no doubt that if 
the hon. deputy-chairman were to ask 
Col. Bruce’s sentiments upon the subject, 
be would tell him that be was influenced 
1 y no consideration ; that he asked only 
tor justice — that he asked for no favour, 
and was ready to prove his claim to what 
was offered- If Col. Bruce was consult- 
ed upon the subject, he would answer, 
“ I stand upon my own character, and I 
entertain uo feats for the result of an 


inquiry into my claims to this money/' 
Suie lie was, that if Col. Bruce had any 
idea of what was going forward in that 
court, he would be the first to piopose 
ami recommend the propriety of a further 
consideration ot the case. He 'Mr. K.) 
therefore protected against nit- idea of 
Col. Bruce’s being placed under a hard- 
ship by delay. The effect of such a no- 
tion would be injurious to the feelings of 
Col. Bruce ; for if the court weie to hold 
out that they weie placing him under a 
hardship, they would then, indeed, be 
imposing a real hardship upon his feel- 
ing. They would he doing him a di-fa- 
vour. It was doing him a gross disfavour 
to say, that any hardship was impo-ed 
upon liim by coming to the resolution 
now suggested. The court of directors 
had no light to «ay, that the proprietor 
were placing Col. Bruce urnlei a hard- 
ship What he ^Mr. K ) asked for had 
prudence and di.-cietion for its founds 
tiou, and the question was not what the 
amount of the sum was, but whether it 
was fit, as a piincipleof action in that 
court, whether any sum, however small, 
should ho granted at one court ? It was 
not because the sum was confined to 
£1500 that he objected to the present 
pioposal; for it it was £50,000, and 
was recommended upon proper grounds, 
he should not refuse it it it came regu- 
laily before the court. He had already 
distinctly stated the ground of his oppo- 
sition to the present giant. What was it ? 
Why, because he had objected to Col. 
Ochterlony’s grant upon the same 
gioutid ; and as he had said lie fore, if 
this had been a giant of £50,000 he 
would have felt the same objection. 
Once more be begged to say, that he and 
his hon. friends hail no other motives for 
their conduct than consistency and prin- 
ciple ; and if the court of directois wish- 
ed the proprietors to be unanimous upon 
this subject, they would at once consent 
to postpone the question. If they did 
not consent to this, then he had distinct- 
ly explained the motive** why he aud his 
hon. triends persevered in objecting to it. 
If the thing was right, it was much 
more honourable to Col. Bruce to have 
the question postponed, than to enforce 
it at that time against the sense of the 
proprietary ; and he insisted, that upon 
such delay, the court did not place him 
under any hardship. He was under no 
hardship, if called upon, to subject him- 
self to those by-laws which should be 
passed, nor would he be exposed to any 
hardship if his case was submitted to the 
due consideration of the proprietors, 
knowing, as he did, and ever)' man must, 
that if his case was well founded it 
would be met upon pure and liberal .prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Elphinstone said, that if the ho* 
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nourable gentleman who spoke last, was 
giving the opinion of the general court, it 
would be entitled to great weight, but he 
trusted that was not the case. The opi- 
nion of the honourable gentleman w as en- 
titled to no more consideration than what 
was due to that of any other individual. 
For although the hon. gentleman had 
made use of the plural pronoun we, he 
had no right to assume, that there was 
any other gentleman in court, who con- 
curred with him in sentiment. Therefore, 
when the hon. gentlemen spoke of ws and 
of tee, he must not expect that his opinion 
would have any more weight than as the 
declaration of his individual sentiment. 
He (Mr. E.) believed it was himself who 
made use of the phrase, “ hanging upon 
tenter-hooks,” which had given so much 
olfeiicc to the hon. gentleman. He would 
now repeat the expression again, that he 
did think an unnecessary delay of this 
description, would be hanging the hon. 
officer upon the tenter-hooks of expecta- 
tion and suspense. He maintained that 
it was neither just nor liberal to oppose 
obstacles in the way of so honest and 
conscientious a case. He (Mr. E.) should 
not give way to the single opinion of any 
man in that court, backed as he was, by 
the soundness and honesty of the case 
which was advocated. It was not be- 
cause the hon. gentleman said, we do this 
— and ire do that — that therefore he was 
to carry the sense of the court. His was 
hut the opinion of an individual ; and he 
(Mr. E.) would not bow to any individual 
opinion. {Hear, hear, hear.) 

The Deputy Chairman begged to say, 
that notwithstanding the intemperate 
manner of the hon. gentleman’s speech, 
he did not menu to retract one single 
word of what he had said. It had been 
acknowledged by every body that no ques- 
tion could aiise upon the merits of this 
gentleman ; and all that was said by w r ay 
of recommending the question of post- 
ponement, was that there would be a by- 
law’, hereafter to be proposed, under the 
operation of which, this gentleman’s case 
ought to be submitted. From the manner 
in which the gentleman on the other side 
of the court, seemed to speak, it would 
really appear that there was no doubt 
whatever but such a law would he carried 
into effect. They had forgotten, however, 
that the law had not yet been brought 
forward, and that it remained a ques- 
tion, whether the proprietors would 
adopt it at all ? Probably they might 
adopt it; but it should be remembered 
that such a law was at present unknown. 
The court of directors had followed the 
law as it now stood, and they submitted, 
that there was no pretence, either upon 
the merits, or the principle of the case, 
for putting off this proceeding to another 
general court. 


Mr. Alderman Atkins said, he did not 
make use of any observation in the course 
of this discussion to shew any power he 
might have, as a proprietor, to interrupt 
unanimity on this question. He had 
merely stated, that he, for one, depre- 
cated the manner of bringing forward a 
motion which tended to excite observa- 
tion and disunion, which of all things, 
he wished to avoid. It was not that he 
desired to exercise any pow'er lie might 
have, that prompted him to this course 
of conduct. The conscientious discharge 
of his duty, and that alone, had influ- 
enced his actions, in that day’s proceed- 
ings. If, however, he found his humble 
power, such as it was, attempted to be 
invaded, he would make use of every ex- 
ertion within his ability in defending his 
rights, and contending for his powers. 
He had abstained, most industriously, from 
making use of any hard words in the 
course of the conversation, but he 
thought there was very little encourage- 
ment for him to persevere in that deter- 
mination, after the tone and language of 
the hon. gentlemen within the bar. It 
was not, however their language or their 
tone, that should intimidate him from 
expressing his opinions and defending his 
rights. Nevertheless, he should always, 
he hoped, express his opinions with tem- 
perance and moderation. He had endea- 
voured to do so that day, with a sincere 
wish to avoid every thing that might look 
like disunion or disagreement ; but from 
the manner in which the subject was now 
brought forward, he pledged himself that 
he would do every thing in his power to 
exert the rights he had in that place ; 
and the directors might rely upon it, he 
should not be wanting in spirit to enforce 
those rights. 

The Chairman then read the question ; 
— when 

Alderman Atkins rose again, and 
said, that having been unjustly accused 
of exercising his powers, he should now 
exercise them indeed. He hail moved an 
amendment to the question which had 
been just read, in which lie was deter- 
mined to persevere; for as no concessions 
were made to him, he would make none. 

Mr. Bosanqaet apprehended that the 
amendment now moved, would not be 
effective ; for there being a substantive 
motion before the court, the lion, aider- 
man must propose to leave out the words 
of the original motion, for the purpose 
of inserting some other words in. their 
stead, by way of amendment. 

Alderman Atkins said he was $uite 
aware that he should not be rife to pro- 
pose an amendment to the m«* question, 
his would be a question of adjournment. 
He had, however, no object 1011 to with- 
draw his amendment, h® friends and 
himself were ready oomto meet the 
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tion, and do their duty. If the court, 
however, would acquiesce in the propo- 
sition for putting off the question, he 
should not attempt to oppose it. His 
sole object was to avoid the question, by 
some auangeincnt such as he had sug- 
gested ; but if it was determined to per- 
severe in the question, he mu<t now 
meet it, and exert himself in the dis- 
charge of his duty. Certainly his object 
now could not be attained by his amend- 
ment in its present shape; theietore, 
with the general concuncnce of t he court, 
he would withdraw his amendment. 

The hon. Alderman accordingly with- 
drew his amendment. 

The Chainnun then put the question 
again, when 

Mr. Hume rose and said, that before 
the question was put, he meant to move 
an amendment. As he had aheady stated, 
perhaps lie came forward to move this 
amendment with a \ cry bad grace, when 
it wa« recollected the part he had taken 
in Sir David Ochtulony’s case. When 
that case was befoie the court, he him- 
self had strenuously urged an immediate 
decision upon it. He was afterwards ex- 
tremely sorry for having done so, although 
at that time he thought he was perfectly 
right. The principle to which he alluded 
was, that every grant of money by the 
general court should come under the con- 
sideration of the proprietors at two 
courts, to ensure their dehbeiate opi- 
nions. He did, in opposition to his lion, 
friends' opinions, urge the immediate 
decision upon Genet al Ocliteilom’s grant, 
not considoiing the extent and the ten- 
dency to which the principle ot it went. 
If the hon. Deputy Chairman iMr. Bcl.lt) 
had waited, and not assigned to him (Mr. 
H.) the lowest and the basest motive" for 
his present conduct : motives which he 
should disdain to acknowledge, and which 
he was surprised to hear assigned within 
the bar ; he would have found that such 
conduct could not he deservedly laid to 
his charge. He was accused of exerting 
his power, as a proprietor — to do what ? 
To torture ! and to give unnecessary 
trouble! — That was not his (Mr. H.’s) 
nature. He cautioned that lion, gentleman 
in future to be on his gu.ud, m aligning 
motives to any man of such a nature, 
without being well founded in his charge. 
He had blamed him (Mr.Hcbbj for assign- 
ing motives to him ^Mr. H.) of an impro- 
per nature, in bringing forwatd this ques- 
tion. Now he appealed to the couit, 
whether a woid had dropped from him, 
to justify such an insinuation ? He had 
not even noticed to the court, that he 
ghould move for an amendment ; the hon. 
alderman bad only mentioned, that it 
was likely to be made if time for consi- 
deration were not allowed. For his own 
part, knowing that his mode of address- 


ing the directors had on former occasions 
unintentionally given offence, he had 
come down to the court with a firm de- 
termination to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, every expre>sion which could haie 
the remotest tendency to give offence, or 
to throw any imputation upon the court 
of directors: but when the hon. deputy 
chairman came forward in this manner to 
be the aggressor, and impute unworHiy 
motives to his hon. friend and himself, lie 
would he himself to blame, if any thing 
took place in the course of that discus- 
sion, or in the course of any future busi- 
ness, which might be of an unpleasant 
nature. He i Mr. II.) now came forward, 
not to piopose a lesolution of bis own, 
but one of his honourable and learned 
fiiend’s (Mr. Jackson’s), who was unable 
to attend the court tn the end of that 
day’" proceedings ; hut in consequence of 
his (Air. H.’sj own improper conduct, in 
urging premature decision in the proceed- 
ings upon General Ochterlony’s giant, 
and confessing that he had done wrong 
in so doing then, and being willing to re- 
pair his fault as much as possible, lie did 
not scruple for a moment to receive the 
amendment from his bon. and learned 
friend, who had intended to propose it 
to the court himself, if the motion which 
had already been proposed for postponing 
this question should be refused. He ap- 
proved entirely of his friend’s amend- 
ment, and only regretted that he could 
not give it that support, which his hon. 
and learned friend was so much better 
able to give. Hut were his honourable 
fiiemU and himself thus tamely to sit by, 
and hear themsehes accused of motives 
for their conduct so unworthy of their 
characteis ? and lie must say, that it was 
in defiance of such illiberal conduct, that 
he was determined now to persevere with 
the amendment, which he felt to be more 
imperiously necessary than before. The 
amendment would shew that their oppo- 
sition to this question was founded upon 
public principle, and not upon selfish 
or personal views ; and he further trusted, 
whatever might be the decision with res- 
pect to the amendment, that the court of 
proprietors would be satisfied that it was 
not done through the spirit of saving the 
company’s money, and of preventing the 
grant of a sum which one of the com- 
pany’s servants might be entitled to re- 
ceive. It was not the amount of the 
grant to which he and his friends object- 
ed, for the principle of their appoinrment 
to a grant of 1,500/. would equally extend 
to a giant of 650/. or 50,000/. What he 
protested against, was the idea of hasten- 
ing, and urging with such expedition, the 
expendituie of the company's money, 
without due consideration; for, as one 
of his hon. friends had said, it would in- 
deed be an extraordinary posit iou to 
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maintain, (c that it would be a hardship 
upon any individual, to be sent back for 
fourteen days or a month, in order that 
his case might be fairly discussed.” — 
Would it, indeed, be hanging a man up 
to torture, or on tenter-hooks, as the De- 
puty Chairman said, if he were called upon 
to wait tor a foitnight be to re liia claim 
should be ratified ? The very idea of 
haste, in cases of this description, must 
excite a suspicion in the mind of every 
man piesent that the claim was not 
just, that it was without foundation, 
and could not bear investigation. Cer- 
tainly in his (Mi. H.’sj mind the meii- 
torious claims of Col. Bruce had never 
ouce been questioned ; but the appear- 
ance, if any, in the present case, excit- 
ed a suspicion that all was not very right ; 
for if the claim was well founded he 
should be glad to know what occasion 
there was for enforcing an immediate de- 
cision upon the grant ? The rights of 
Col. Biuce could not be injured by delay 
4>r by investigation. On the contrary, 
the more they were inquired into, the 
more would they be confirmed , and the 
more would the proprietary be satisfied 
.of their justice and libeiahty ; and Col. 
Bruce would receive it also with the 
.greater credit. No doubt the court of di- 
rectors had considered this matter a 
good deal ; but it should be remembered 
that the couit of pioprietors had not 
consideied it at all. It was not fair 
therefore, to say that their lefusal of the 
grant, at the present moment, and the 
first hearing, would be hanging this poor 
gentleman up to torture. For his own 
part, he thought the greatest torture to 
alibeial and honest mind would be the 
idea of having his claims subjected to 
doubts and difficulties, which wue obvi- 
ated by a majority, instead of being dis- 
pelled by enquiry and truth — and jut this 
was the sort of justice to which the di- 
rector seemed determined to consign 
this gentleman. Had Col. Bruce’s ex- 
istence depended on the immediate grant 
of this <£1500, it might be a considerati- 
on for entertaining the motion immedi- 
ately ; but when every body knew that 
Col. Bruce’s circumstances weie com- 
fortable, (which they might well be, after 
so long a residence in India, with a very 
magnificent salary,) it gave rise to a sus- 
picion that there was some undue motive 
in pressing forward this early decision, 
and that there was some apprehension in 
the mindsof the director that, if the ques- 
tion were postponed and narrowly enquir- 
ed into by the proprietors before another 
general court, it would not be entertain- 
ed* The hon. Chairman having thought 
proper to attribute motives to his (Mr. 
H/s) friends and himself of so improper 
a nature as had been mentioned, and, 
as he liadnot thought proper, but had deli- 


berately told the court 11 that he would 
not i enact his imputations,” certainly he 
(Mr. H.) would not riiuse to retract his 
observations. It was not his disposition 
to uige any thing with asperity or intem- 
perance ; but in a case where the object 
of the court of directors was to bear the 
proprietors down by improper imputati- 
ons, instead of by reason and conviction, 
he certainly felt it his duty to stand up 
and v indicate his hon. friends’ and his own 
conduct in that court. He saw, from the 
disposition of the court, that all lie should 
be able to do at present would be to re- 
cord his reasons for bringing this amend- 
ment toiward, convinced as he was that, 
if the measure was delayed but for a 
short time, all useful and proper purposes 
would be attained, it was certainly with 
feelings of sot row and regret that he 
brought forward the amendment at all, 
but as they would not allow fourteen 
days to consider the question he had no 
justifiable alternative. He had no doubt 
of that hon. officer’s meritorious servi- 
ces, except what the Deputy Chairman had 
excited ; but he expressly opposed the 
present resolution, upon the principle that 
no sum of money ought to be voted by 
the proprietors without the consideration 
and sanction of two general couit-:, spe- 
cially summoned on purpose. This was 
the principle and the reason upon which 
he proposed the amendment, and he 
would now conclude by reading it. He 
proposed that the whole of the words of 
the resolution after the word That should 
be left out, for the purpose of sub- 
stituting the following words : — “ This 
“ court, without entering into the merits 
“ of Col. Bruce, is of opinion that the 
“ practice of voting sums of money, 
“ either by way of gratuity or pension, 
“ without taking time to consider of the 
“ grounds upon which the diiectors re- 
“ commend such advances, is unconsti- 
“ rational and unwise, especially consi- 
“ deiing how immediately the public are 
iC now interested in the pecuniary affairs 
“ of the East- India Company, and how 
“ important it i> that government, to 
“ whom this company has so otten had 
t( occasion to apply for pecuniary assist- 
" ance, and to whose aid this company 
“ may be again obliged to recur, should 
€f be justified in relying upon the vigi- 
“ lance and integrity ot thegeneial court, 
“ and their faithful discharge of those 
" duties, which the legislation has been 
t( pleaded to attach to the high privileges 
<c with which it lus invested thepfopfie- 
te tors, and that therefore it is expedient, 

<e that the proposed grant to Col. Patrick 
“ Bruce bedcfened until the next court, 

<c and that in the mean time, all papers 
“ and proceedings respecting the same be 
“ open to the inspection of the proprie- 
“ tors.” He begged permission to offer 
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one word more in explanation, merely as 
to the ground of it. The ground on 
which it stood was that the proceeding of 
the day was unconstitutional in as far as 
a grant of public money was to be made 
without that attention and consideration 
with which the proprietors are entrusted 
by the legislature, and ought not to be re- 
cognized in compliment to the feelings of 
any individual. It was in that acceptation 
unconstitutional in principle, although 
it might stand in form, and when he 
considered that the postponement of the 
question could have been productive of 
no possible mischief, lie had hoped fur 
the sake of the hon. officer, that the wish 
of the proprietors would have been acced- 
ed to by the gentlemen within the bar. 
Every effort for this purpose having been 
defeated, he would now conclude by hand- 
ing in the amendment which was entirely 
founded upon reasonable, just, and con- 
stitutional principles. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins seconded the 
amendment, which was then handed in, 
and read from the chair. 

Mr. Pattison rose to say a few words 
upon the proceedings, as they at present 
stood. He said that to a certain extent, 
the general court had pursued them with 
so much harmony, he had hoped they 
would have concluded in the same spirit. 
Nothing would give him greater uneasi- 
ness than to see the harmony of the court 
disturbed by any thing which came from 
within the bar : but at the same time he 
must acknowledge liimself to become con- 
vinced that the amendment just proposed 
had not originated from any thing that 
had dropped from the hon. Deputy Chair- 
man ; it was an amendment suggested 
Jong before any thing had passed to pro- 
duce irritation — it was an amendment, 
brought down to the court “ ready cut 
and dry** by the honourable and learned 
gentleman who had left the room, and 
had been bequeathed as a legacy to the 
honourable gentleman who had just sat 
down . — ( Laughter , hear, hear !) — It was 
manifest, that this thing had been taken 
up, even before the business of the day 
was hatched to be brought before the 
court. It was evident that the honoura- 
ble and learned gentleman had come pre- 
pared with this attack, and it could no 
longer be said that the honourable gentle- 
man and his friends were taken by sur- 
prize, or were unguarded when this sub- 
ject of discussion was brought forward. 

Mr. Di.vnn interposed and said, he was 
not one of the friends, he hoped, that 
the honourable director now alluded to. 

Mr. Patthon replied, he certainly 
meant to exempt the hon. gentleman In 
the spectacles from the allusion he had 
made j but it was not unnatural he should 
make a mistake when he had occasional- 
ly seen that hon. gentleman belonged to 


the party in the corner. He (Mr. P.) 
would not have taken so much notice of 
this part of the proceeding had it not been 
repeatedly said by those gentlemen “ That 
the court was taken by sui piize, and was 
unprepared to come to a decision upon 
the subjects laid before them.” This 
being the case, and an amendment 
brought before the court founded upon 
this sort of principle, he had no doubt it 
was framed after a great deal of closet 
consideration. But certainly it was an 
amendment of a most extraordinary na- 
ture : for he was at a loss to imagine how 
the proceedings of the day could be *aid 
to be unconstitutional. How could it be 
considered unconstitutional when it was 
founded upon the existing laws of the 
company ? It was clearly constitutional 
in respect to the present laws; but the 
misfortune seemed to be that it was not 
constitutional according to the lav\s which 
the hon. gentlemen on the other side the 
bar seemed determined to impose upon 
the company. He begged to read over 
the amendment, (the amendment handed 
to the hon. gentleman) as he had no doubt 
it had undergone the operation of being 
submitted to the midnight lamp of the 
hon. and learned gentleman. He did not 
know whether the hon. gentleman who 
moved it, ever saw it before that day, but 
the hon. and learned gentleman who had 
left the court, and was not there to sup- 
port his constitutional amendment, had 
no doubt conned the matter over and over, 
before he ventured to bring it forth. How- 
ever, as the hon. and learned gentleman 
was not there to defend himself, he 
should certainly not make any further ob- 
servations upon his conduct. But hav- 
ing left his child behind to the care of the 
hon. proprietor who had kindly adopted 
and fathered the bantling, he should con- 
fine his observation to the conduct of the 
step-father . — ( Laughter , h*‘ar, hear l) — 
Now, what was the imputation upon the 
present proceeding ? — Why, that it was 
unconstitutional,” and in violation of the 
laws of the company — for it must go 
that length in order to be unconstitution- 
al. He begged most strenuously to deny 
that there was any thing unconstitutional 
in the business. It was strictly conform- 
able to the actual laws now in being. 
How could those be unconstitutional ? 
Therefore if the hon. gentleman’s premi- 
ses were founded in fallacy, consequently 
his conclusion must be erroneous. For if 
the premises were wrong, the conclusion 
seldom established the point to be demon- 
strated— that was self-evident. He was 
sorry that the hon. and learned gentleman 
with whom he had had occasionally som® 
skirmishes was absent on the present occa- 
sion. He could not absolutely rejoice at his 
absence. He rather lamented it, and should 
have been happy to meet that hon. and 
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learned gentleman, face to face. But he 
would maintain what lie had asserted be- 
fore, that if the decision of this question 
was postponed. Colonel Bruce would 
.mi.' tea n a hardship* because he was en- 
titled by the actual law ol the co'irmij 
to have the question decided on f’u.t \ _iy 
day. He would not tall: oflrs being ■**!>- 
pended on the tentcr-1* >ok< : do* tmmgli 
the adjournment of to? . quest ie.i was un- 
justified. le, yet he honed tik.t Conutd 
Bruce’s circuit! ; a *' • w a U were 
such that the i L .V:.i, i • i ■ present, of 
the ^loOd Mf.iifi i: ft :^_r him. But 
what lie complained of was an interfer- 
ence u| on a pois.i which 7 ie w« s sate was 
dearer to the Colonel than any pecuniary 
consideration. It would in a decree tin uw 
a sort of stigma upon liis fame and cha- 
racter which must depend upon the 
manner in which the proposition was 
that day received. For if the question 
were not carried at once the inference 
which the wot Id would draw would be 
that Colonel Bruce did not deserve the 
money and that it was refused upon the 
notion of some blemish in his merits. 
This was a very sound and fair argument. 
An hon. gentleman who had just down 
(Mr. David Ivinnaird) had informed the 
court that the reason for his opposing 
this motion was because lie had voted 
against Geneial Ochtcrlonr. The mint 
were informed by another hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Hume) who had voted in fa- 
vour of General Oehterlony’s claim that 
he had now found he was thm in the 
wrong. If the court weie to follow those 
gentlemen through their various changes 
of principle, and motives for conduct, 
and if the court were to act upon the 
principle? which then had laid down, the 
inference would be that moM of the pro- 
ceeding'. of the (Mint would !>-* discovered 
to have been founded in on or and injus- 
tice. From thence it would follow that 
if the hon. gentleman wa* wioug in vo- 
ting for General Ochterlom’s giant, the 
court had acted unjustly in that pioceotl- 
ing. Now on the present occasion it was 
utterly impossible to deny that the comt 
of directors were acting upon a fair and 
liberal j»t iiiciple. They had established 
an opinion that the gentleman whose 
case was now before the emu t, had really 
deserved u hat was proposed to he given 
to him, and they Lad submitted 1 i»n e.e-e 
to the considciation of the propnetors 
conformably to the e-tabh'-hed practice 
of the company, and consistently with 
its rules and regulations. If the lion, 
gentleman had any thing to urge against 
this claim upon the subject of Colonel 
Bruce’s merits, there was nothing to have 
pi evented his bringing it forward; but 
as nothing of that kind could- be urged, 
tlie motives of the court of directors in 
laying tl e subject before them were per- 
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fectly instifia’de, it should be recollected 
that Colonel Bruce had been long a faith- 
f il servant to the company, and that the 
court oi directors had on consideration 
oi his merits iuci eased the salary of his 
oiice. He bad t hereto i e a reiy lucrative 
appointment, the value of which had 
been increased expressly on acc. nut of 
his diligence and activity. Indisposition 
however, obliged him to torego those ad- 
vantages, and tlr* court of directors had 
proposed to give Lira this very moderate 
remuneration as a maik of their sense of 
iiis merits. But— forsooth I — there were 
two or th.ee gentlemen in the coui t, who 
in order to shew — lie must not say their 
power — for that u ould give them offence ; 
but he hoped they would not be able to 
shew their power on this occasion — had 
interposed their opposition to this grant; 
and that without any justifiable reason. 
He (Mr. P.) had no dedre himself to 
shew any power on this occasion ; all he 
desired wa->, that the court of proprietors 
or those gentlemen who felt the subject 
as it ought to be felt, would vote with 
the court of directors and cave this hon. 
Colonel from th * imputation of doubt 
and difficulty which would hang over 
him, it the decision was delayed beyond 
till'' day. 

Mr. I) Icon said that at this late hour 
of the day he was not disposed to occupy 
much more of the time of the court: hut 
the amendment could not he received as 
it was now worded. He would only ap- 
peal to the hon. gentlemen’s own indivi- 
dual understandings whether there was 
anything tojuMifs the expression which 
the lion, director who «poke last took no- 
tice of — namely the expression of <c this 
being an unconstitutional proceeding?" 
Never had any n old been so misapplied 
as the word uncon <t >tutumal on the pre- 
sent oceaMon. 1 IB lion, fiietul (Mr. 
Huuic'l had expi es^ed his sonow that he 
had e\ei been induced to sanction the 
pKK'ccdings m the case of General Och- 
teriony. If the court were now acting 
unconstitutionally in the present case, 
it was quite dear that in Geneial Ocli- 
terlo»)’> case they had abo acted uncon- 
stitutionally. He was glad to find that 
all that h?d been said to daj could not 
affect the substantial justice of the ques- 
tion. It w.i> founded in liberality and 
fairness. It v is c.uid .cied legally and 
icgularh ; and he hoped thrictoic that a 
question so lecommctided would finally 
be decided on that day. 

Mr. 1 funic ro>e to explain.*— He had 
been accused of inconsistency on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and his hon. friend was 
also accused of inconsistency. Nothing 
could be more unjust than such an accu- 
sation. All he could say was, that he 
had persevered throughout in what be 
conceived to be the conscientious oi*- 

Vox.. II. 0 
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charge of his duty, and not from consi- 
derations of personal interest ; and what- 
ever might he thought of him by gentle- 
men on the other side of the bar, for they 
had not ventured to charge him with in- 
terested views, he should still persevere 
in acting upon that principle. With re- 
gard to the shew of poietr in this reso- 
lution. although he did not expect, to 
derive any one advantage in his perse- 
verance on the piesent occasion, yet lie 
should still maintain his ground : his 
sole object being to put it upon record, 
that such ought to be the ptinciple upon 
which this court should act ; and it 
might not pass unnoticed before another 
assembly — and however much gentlemen 
might ridicule the word nnconstitntio-in I, 
yet he still maintained that the woid 
of his hon. friend was very properly 
applied in a genetal sense, to a question 
of that nature : and although Ids amend- 
ment might he negatived, yet the public 
and the country would understand that 
there were some pioper principles in that 
court, upon the subject of a hasty and 
inconsideiate expenditure of the com- 
pany’s money. He was accused of incon- 
sistency when he was endeavouring to 
shew that the inconsistency rested with 
those, who originated this motion lie 
considered inconsistency of conduct in 
this court, to be voting for this and tor 
that question, as interest or part; might 
urge witli respect to principle ; but, as 
he had on this and on eveiy occasion in 
this court, voted as he spoke on princi- 
ple, he could not consider the application 
of the hon. director's wouls to him, as 
at all admissablc. He would appeal to 
the court whether he deserved such an 
imputation. For his own put, he 
thought there was never an imputation 
more misapplied — at this late hour, as 
all the charges were equally groundless, 
he would not detain this court by reply- 
ing to them. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pattison) liad ob- 
served, that the business of the day had 
commenced with a great deal of good 
humour. He (Mr. A.) must confess, 
that lie had no other motive in lus own 
mind in the part he had acted, thau.to 
promote harmony and good humour. 
He did not think, however, that the ili- 
liumour in the couit, had commenced on 
his side of the bar. It must be obvious 
to every one, that the imputation which 
had fallen from the hon. Deputy Chair- 
man, of his (Mr. A.’s) having opposed 
this question merely for tiie sake of shew- 
ing his power, was not very well calcu- 
lated to promote harmony and good 
humour. That honourable director must 
be aware, that such conduct would na- 
turally provoke the exercise of any 
power, which an; individual proprietor 


might have, in opposing proceedings of 
that description. He (Sir. A.) had en- 
tertained no idea of wantonly exercising 
liis power; but when his rights were 
attacked, he thought lie should lie un- 
worthy the situation he held in the court, 
if he did not stand up and defend those 
rights. He was extremely Sony that 
such a motion as liad been pioposed by 
liis hon. friend, should be imposed upon 
tiie court by the conduct of the gentle- 
men within the bar, whose object seemed 
to he to discourage good humour and 
unanimity. As to the word unconstitu- 
tional, it was not to he taken in the 
sense put upon it by the hon. directots. 
Certainly, if this proceeding liad tefer- 
ence merely to the by-laws, the conduct 
of the court of directors would certainly 
be constitutional. His hon. friend liad 
a better idea of the word than to sup- 
pose, that it was to be bound b; the no- 
tions upon which some of the by-laws of 
the company were founded ; and lie had 
very little doubt in liis mind, that if 
the lion, director (Mr. Pattison) who 
had had some skirmishes with liis hon. 
and learned friend (in which lie was not 
at all times victorious) had taken issue 
upon this point of constitutional pro- 
priety, he would not he quite so suc- 
cessful. Ccitaiuly he must do the lion, 
director the justice to say, that lie had 
begun with a great deal of good hu- 
mour, and he was sorry that he had not 
influence enough to prevent it. through- 
out the day’s pioceedings. Mo-t happy 
should lie (Mr. A.) be, if the court could 
at length agree upon some ari alignment, 
that would prevent the necessity of a 
decision upon the amendment which had 
been suggested. Again he would urge 
for the sake of the hon. colonel, and for 
the sake of consistency, that the court 
would consent to the original resolution 
being witlidi awn, in order that time 
might be liad to consider the new by- 
law, and decide tiie question upon round 
and constitutional principles. Should it 
however be determined not to make any 
concession of this sort, he must for the 
sakeof coii'istency to himself, persevere 
in seconding tiie amendment. 

The question being now loudly called 
for. 

The Chairman put the question that 
the original words stand part of the 
question, and upon the shew of hands 
it was c.uried in the affirmative. The 
mill/ hands against it being those of the 
MOVER and SECONDER. 

The original substantive resolution was 
then put and carried in the affirmative in 
the same manner. The only dissentients 
being the lion, niovc-r and seconder of the 
amendment. 

Adjourned. 
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On Wednesday, the 19th June, 1816, a 
quarterly general court was* held at the 
East-India house. 

After the minutes of the List court of 
the 12th June had been read : — 

The Chairman (Thomas Reid, e<q.) 
stated, that it was appointed at that 
court to consider of a rimdeml on the 
capital stock of the company, from the 
5th January last to the otlijuly next; 
and that the court of directors had come 
to a resolution theieon, which should be 
read. 

The said resolution was read accord- 
ingly, viz. 

“ At a court of directors, held on 
Wednesday the 19th June, 1816, 
u Rcftoh ed unanimously, that in pur- 
suance <*f an act of the 53d of his present 
majesty, cap. 155; it be recommended 
to the general court to be held this day, 
to declare a dividend of 5£ per cent, upon 
the capital stock of this company, for the 
half year commencing the 5th January 
last and ending the 5th July next.” 

The Chairman then moved that the 
dividend for the half year, commencing 
the 5th January last and ending the 5th 
July next, be 5| percent, which motion 
having been seconded by the Deputy 
Chairman (John Bebb, esq.) was cairied 
unanimously in the affirmative. 

The Chairman , agieeably to the 12th 
section of the 10th chapter of the by- 
laws, laid before the court a list of all ships 
which have been licensed by the court of 
directors to proceed to India in the pre- 
ceding year, ending the 30th of Apiii, 
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pursuant to the act of the 53d George the 
ill, cap. 155, \ iz. 

The Chairman acquainted the court, 
tii.it the accounts and statements from In- 
dia necessary for preparing the general 
state of the company’s affaiis, to the 30th 
April last, not having yet been received 
fiorn the sereial presidencies the same 
could not be laid before the court as re- 
quired by the 5th section of the 1st chap- 
ter of the by-laws. 

The Chairman umber represented that 
the 1st section of the 3d chapter of the 
by-laws, ordained that a committee of 
fifteen be annually chosen in the month 
of June tc inspect the company’s by-laws, 
and as there appeared to be but one 
opinion as to the merits of those gentle- 
men who composed that committee, he 
.should feel himself justified in proposing 
their re-election ; but Mr. Wegg having 
signified a desire to resign, he had the 
pleasure of proposing Mr. Benjamin Bar- 
nard as that gentleman’s successor. 

The names of the following proprietors 
being then read and separate questions 
put on each — Humphry Howorth, Esq. ; 
Whitshed Keane, Esq. ; the lion. Dou- 
glas Kinnaird ; George Gumming, Esq. ; 
William Drewe, Esq. ; Thomas Lewis, 
E«q. ; Patrick Heatley, Esq. ; Henry 
Smith, Esq.; Sir T. B. Walsh, Bart.; 
Alex. Baring, Esq.; John Taylor, Esq.; 
George Giote, Esq.; David Lyon, Esq.; 
Robert Williams, Esq. ; and Benjamin 
Barnard, Esq.; were declared duly elected. 

No further business offering, the court, 
which was very thinly attended, adjourn- 
ed, sine die. 
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CALCUTTA. 

BIRTHS. 

^' Tov * S the ladv of And. Jukes, Esq. on this esta- 
blishment, ut a sun. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 2, at the Roman Catholic Church, Mr. C. 
Jarantmo, to Miss Charlotte Gomes. 

Nov. 22 , by the Rev. Dr. Ward, Mr. Thos. Phil- 
put, Assistant m the Public Department, to 
Mary eldest daughter of Lieut. Col. Thomas 
Feathers tone, « f the 25 th r.- c t. Nat. Inf. 

Nov. 28, at the Cathedral Church, Calcutta, by 
the Rev. Dr. Ward, Capt. Archibald Galloway, 
Uth rest. Nat. Inf. Agent lor Gunpowder, to 
Miss Adelaide Campbell. 


DEATHS. 

Nov» ip, of a violent fever on the ri\cr Ganges, 
near Rajtnal, Mrs. King, the lady of Capt. 
Kin^olH.M.STthW 

Mrs. Mary Reetes, gicatly lamented bv her fa- 
mily and friends. 

Deo. 2 S, on board the lludgerow, at Patna, Capt, 
«eo.Whjtf ( of the Invalid establishment, and 
his lady. 

Dec. 9, atBankipore, Lieut. P. M. Grant, of the 
Champarum Light Infantiy, and Aid de-Camp 
to muj. Gen. Need, commanding the division. 

Dec. 11, on board the Budge row, A. Duncan, Esq. 
niipenntenduii of the lion. Company’s Iron 
Foundry at Beegpoor. 


Du. id, Mr . 1 . Wit «on of the country service. 
Du. at Gau/« t-|ior> , Major Mylnc, of H. M. 

*tih d..iT. a (.alla’it Mildier, and worthy man. 
The. jj, «m hoard H. C. ship Cainatic, at the 
New Anchoiage, Capt. Chas. Forbes Stewart, of 
tin* 2sth rtgr. Nat. Inf 
D«.c. 2, John Sherman, F.sq. aged 53 years. 

Nov. 24 , Mr. Thos. HaHett, who had that day 
nulled the Emlwnion, and was proceeding to 
Europe as an officer on board that vessel, unfor- 
tunately fell overboard during the night, and 
was drowned. 

Nov. 13 , at Cawnpore, Lieut. Alex. Clarke, of 
H. M. 6“th foot. 

Nov. 20, at the same station, the lady of ,J. 

Ruptnn, Esq. Surgeon of H. M. 24 th Li#* 
t D iagoons. 

Nov 29 . in camp, near BetCah, J. M. Fraser, 
E-,q. Assistant-surgeon. 

Nov. 20 , at Ghazeepore, Lieut. Edw. Austen, of 
H.M. 17th foot. 

Mrs. Knox, aged 74 years — she is the but ©f 
those wh<» suivned the horrid scene of the 
Black Hole m 1756 . She wa9 at that time 24 
years of age, the wife of a Dr. Knox. 

MADRAS. 

The movement of large bodies of Pin- 
darries along the northern bank of the 
river Kistna, in -January last, with the 
O 2 
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supposed design or invading the British 
territories, as well a> those of the Ny- 
2 am, induced the Madras Government 
to order out the titli Native Cavahy, be- 
sides about 3,000 of the troops of the 
Rajah of Mysore — H. M. S. Revolu- 
tionnaire was also dispatched to Masuli- 
patam, with arms, &e. — Many villages 
were plundered by thbse marauders, be- 
fore any infermption could be given 
them, after which they returned beyond 
the River Godavery. Report states the 
number of the Pindarries as alarmingly 
great, and the cruelties and desolation 
which marked their tract to have been of 
the most ferocious description— the Ny~ 
zam’s temtories have mostly suffered. 

Feb. 13.- — The Hon. Company’s ships 
William Pitt, Lord Melville and Carnatic, 
anchoied in the roads on Tuesday morn- 
ing. The following passenger & piocecd 
to Europe in these ships. 

By the li'm. Pitt , Copt. Chmles Graham. 

To burope. — The Countess of Lou- 
don and Moil a, Georee Lord Hungei- 
foid, Lady Flora Ha^tincs, Lady Sophia 
Hastings, Mi?s Emma Ravnsford, Mis. 
Luxtuore, John R\Uy, Esq. civil ser- 
vant Bengal Establishment, Lieut. -Col. 
Smith, 18th legt. N. I., Capt. J. L. 
Stuart, H. C. European Rei^t., Lieut. II. 
Dwyer, H.M.22d Hcgt. Light Diagoon<, 
Lieut. W. JM. Barnett, 27th Regt.X. I. 
— Children. Ma.>tei> PlnPp Hun*} Duiie, 
Henry Oide, Hcmy Clan mom, John 
Peter M‘Aithur, John Clncliley Plowdcn 
and Geoige Augu.'tti'. Ploudun.— Mi"<si 
Charlotte Duiie, Eliza Stepiieii'on, Hi/a 
Speller, Emma Join ", Julia Jones, Mai- 
garet Cluu lotto SiniUi, Eh'.iDeth Cliai- 
lotte Svvinton, Isabella Swinton and 
Jessey Beb Swmtoti. 

To the Cape of Good Hope. — Sir John 
D’Oyly, Bart., James Ft e wait, E.mj , 
John D’Oyly, civil servants of the Bengal 
Establishment. 

Btf the Lord Mtlrille, Capt . ,/. Geo. Grubb. 

To Em ope. — Lady Amelia Maria Ann 
Darell, Mis. Egerton, Mis. Welland, Mr«. 
M‘Ciiutock, Mrs. D. A. Mathews, Sir 
H. V r . Darell, Bart., William Egciton, 
Esq., A. Welland, Esq. civil seivant 
Bengal Establishment, Robeit M‘CIin- 
tock, Esq. of the fa m of Mc—is, Mack- 
intosh, Tulton .nnl MVimtntk, Capt. 
Maiinvaritjg, H.M. fithFoot, Capt. Lieut. 
H. Walpole, 20th N. I., Comet C. E. 
Rycroft, H. M. 1st Light Dragoons Mr. 
J. Barne.>, late .an a-^istant sun* eon cm 
the Bengal Establishment. — Childi eu. 
Masters Hany Francis Cohille Darell, 
Win. F/iei ton, Archibald Noah Pdncv, 
John Septimus Cdney, Henry Gould, 
Robeit Gould, Chailes WiEnu, Yynr 
Lamb, Win Lamb, Richard Martindell 
Lamb, Samuel Burges Lamb, and Mar- 
uiaduke Stakaid. — Misses Emily Darell, 
Isabella Martha Darell, Eliza Ann Dai ell. 


SibcllaEgerton, Isabella Catherine MHJlin- 
tock, Jane M‘Mahon, Ann Wilson, Eli- 
zabeth French Motherall, and Jane 
Maria Motlm. all. 

To the Cape of Good Hope. — Ensign 
Evan M'Lccri, 25th Reef. N. I. 

By the Carnatic, Copt. John Blanchard. 

To Eut ope, Mrs. Hawkins, Mi-'. Tyler, 
Win. Brodrie, Esq. civil >cnanr Bcmral 
Establishment, Colonel Thom •" Hawkins, 
22d N. T. — Children. Ma-aeis James 
Henry Ferris, George Hunter, Charles 
Henry Tyler, Alfred Wood Tyler, and 
John Brown, Misses Harriet Hunter, Ann 
Tyler, Hands Tvlcr, Get trade Tyler, 
Eliza Shea, and Anna Stanley. 

To the Cape of Good Hope. — Mrs. 
Smith, W. J. Smith, Esq. civil servant 
Bengal Establishment, Capt. Edward Day, 
2Gih i\. I., Miss Gcmiriana Ellen Smith 
(child). 

It had been expci *cd that the ships 
would proceed on their voyage on lac fol- 
lowing morning, and consiqiiently the 
Rt. Hon. the Counters of Loudon and 
Moira declined landing, although every 
suitable preparation had been made to 
receive her ladyship. From some un- 
avoidable causes, however the Pitt and 
Melville did not get under weigh until 
Thursday afternoon, and it was almost 
dark, before they proceeded to sea. 
There can be no doubt of their reaching 
Point de Guile in sudicient time to pro- 
ceed with the first licet of the season, 
which only await their aiiivaf to sad mi- 
dei convoy of H. M.sl.ip, Salsette, Capt. 
Bowen, The Carnatic will follow this 
d, \ or to-morrow. *' , 

The City of London, Capt. Jenkins 
cot limit r weigh, and stood out tiom 
Saugur on the 27th u!t., at the same time 
that the Iiidiamcn got to sea. 

births. 

Nov 6. the )«idv of Lieut. Col. Tlios. Steele, of 
the Ctl regf. Nat. Inf. of a sou. 

Nov. 24 . tin ladv of Lieut. Bjrn, of the 2d reef, 
Nat. Inf. of a daughter. 

Nov. lj, at serin-tajiatam, the laclv of Ensign F. 
HaVm.in, of the 1 st batt. 4th rcjjt. Nat. Inf. of 
a daughti r. 

N'iv.s, at the Presidency, the lady of Assistant 
Surgeon ihpu, H. M. 30th regt. of a still- 
born son. 

Nov. 20. at tfic lion«e of her brother-in-law, Lt* 
Col. L< Vos, fimimanriinz at Arcot, tlie lady of 
Lieut. John W ill mt, 2:>lh regt. Nat. Inf. of a 
daughter. 

Nov. 2 , at Masuhpatam, the lady of Geo. Edw. 

Russell, Esq. Collector of that district, of a son. 
Dec. 29, at \ ellorv, Mrs. Penelope Malton, wife 
of Capt . M. It. Malton, of the country service, 
of a 'fin. 

1 he lad) of John Shaw, Esq. of a daughter. 

Nov. 1 1 , at Wallajahbad, the lady of Geo. Baillie, 
E'q. Superintending Surgeon centre division of 
the aimv, of a daughter. 

Nov. 1.", at Pondicherry, the lady of Cant. Cho- 
nettc, of a daughter. 

Nov. 23, at the Presidency, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Blacker, tjuai ter-master-geneial of the 
army, of a son. 

Nov. at Chittonr, the lady nf Major De Ha- 
\dland, Supenniendant Tank Repairs, of a 
daughter. 
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Nov. 28, at Bangalore, Mrs. Brcxley, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Nov. 20, at Arnec, the lady of Ai-j. Green, of a 
dutghtei . 

Nov, 17. at Bellarv, th“ lady rf Major C. Heath, 
commanding the K-l batt 7th rtgr. Nat. Inf. ot 
a daughter. 

Nov. 2, at Cochin, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. J. 
P. M'Cormich, id batt. *?th rt gt. Nat. Inf. of 
a daughter. 

Nov. 22, Mrs. Rober* Gordi *, of a son. 

Nov. 1G, Mis. Hattei-Iev, of a •. m. 

M \RRI \GLS. 

At St. George’s Ciiiiid, l>\ th. Rev. E. Vaughan, 
senior chaplain, «>.J. H F-q of the Ma- 

dras tivil service, to Maigaiet Julia, second 
daughtei of Lieut Col. Timms, of the Royal 
Marints 

Nov. 15, at Tranquebar, t'apt Crompton, of the 
18th legt. Nat. Jnr. to Miss Fi. Muhldorlf, 
youngest dauehterof I lent. Col. Muhldoiff, of 
his Danish MaitMvS service. 

Nov. 1, at the Picsidencv, bv the Rev. E. Vaughan, 
stnmr chaplain, Capt James Hurdis, <>f the 
Madr.s establisi ment, to Miss C. Jeffei ies. 

Nov. l), at St. ATary’s Chuich, by the Rev. W. 
A. Keatmg, Mr. G. R. Brown, to Miss M King. 

4 Vt, 31, at the Cathedral of &t. Thome, bv his 
Excellemv the Vicar-General, H. De Vienne, 
Esq. to Mrs. Stockdale, relict of the late T. R. 
Mockuale, Esq. 

.Tot. 30, ,.t the Mount Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. 
Bali, Capt. H. Rudjard, Horse Artillery, to 
Miss Paul. 

F"b. 30, J. M. St rachan. Esq. to Ms«s C. Dal- 
rymple, youngest daughter of the late Col. W. 
Dal i> in pie, ot For del. 

Jan. 30, at St. Geoige’s Church, Chonbrj Plai.i, 
by the Rev. E Vaughan, «emor t hap'am, E, 
Sm alley. Esq. nt the H. (’ <ivil «ervit«., to 
Ann, thud daughtei ot G Rickitt-, l>q. 

Jan. o, at the Pn_M<tency, by the Rvv.E,\ aoghan, 
s*nioi chaplain, H. Lsq. of the civil 

service, to Miss H. E. Dent, clang hur ot C. R. 
Dent, Esq. 

Nov, 17, at Vizagapatam, Lieut. J. Cccd, to Miss 
Cowan. 

deaths. 

Apnl 18, Capt. D. Forbes of the Madias Eu- 
ropean regt. Resident and Commandant of the 
Troops at Banda. 

Lately, at Jwu'nah, Lieut. Le Merchant, of H. 
M. 25th Light Dragoons, nephew of the late 
Gen L*’ Otlchauf. 

Nov, It, ar Telliclurrv, G.W.Gilho, Esq. Thud 
Judge of tin Piovincial Court of Appeal and 
C rciut t,-r rhe \\\ sit i n Din-ion. 

Get. is at Palamcottah, Mi. b. Sawyer. 

Nov. 17, at the Ituu rnuemt Gaiden«, P. 
Hevdingct, L>q. I mate bccii-iarv t<*tht Right 
Hon. the Gournoi 

Nov. 5, at the Pr «idencv, U'm. the infant sou 
of Capt. Tongec, of H. M SOth reet. 

Oct. 2o, at Bem..tnpor« , Lout. \V. Varty, of 21 st 
r«-et. Nat Inf. 

Oct. 22, at Madu*a, the infant daughter of W. 
F. New 1 vu. Esq. Zillah Surgeon of that station, 
aged 18 months. 

The infant «nn of the Hon. Sir J. Nenholt. 

Oit. 15, at Qmlon, Lieut. Col. J. White, H.M. 
30th regt of foot. 

Oct. 30, at Tranquebai , Lieut. F.. O. Davenport, 
of the 2d batt. 22d rect. 

Sept. 22, at the Luz, J. Simon, E-q. man\ year* 
an Armenian merchant at tins Presidency, 
aged 74. 

Oct. 23. at Go-»ty, Hcnrv Pullman, the infant 
son of Capt. B raune, 15th regt. Nat. Inf. aged 
1 year, to months, 2 > days. 

Lately, Harriet, eldest daughter of the late Mai. 
Gabriel, of the H. C. «crvii*. 

Oct. 6, Mary, the wife of AI r. Conductor Brind- 
ley. 

Nov. 2, at St. Thomas’s Mount, Mr. L. Hcaly, 
Conductor of Ordnance on this Establishment, 
aged 45 years. 

Dec. 29, at Tranquebar, Mrs. A. Chanvin, aged 
78 years. ° 

Nov. 6, the lady of L. De Friei, Esq. in her 
37th year. 

Capt. Wm. Ogilvy, on board his brig the Hope. 

at sea. 1 ’ 


Jan. 13, Mr. John Joz6, aged 49 years. 

Dec, 22, at Tnchinopolv, Paulina, infant daugh- 
tei of C M Lus tune ton, Esq- aged 8 months. 
Nov. 13, at the Presidency, Lieut. Col. Jas. 
C"lebrooke, of the loin regt. Nat. Inf. and 
Depute Judge Advocate, a red 43 vears. 

At sea, on his pascaq? t<* IVeue, ibe 20th Sept. 
l«w, on boaid the ship Genre a. Mr. P. J. 
Faure. 

Nov. 23, at Secunderabad, Lieut. John Hodson, 
H.M. 86th regt. 

Nov. 27, at the house of Major Mairiott, at Vel- 
lore, Miss Anne Rideout 

At Ja>£eeinautporam, Letrecht Cornelius Topan- 
dei. Esq in hisG7*h \tar. He was one of the 
oldest civil servants of t lie Dutch Company on 
the Coast. 

Dec. 6, Seri eant Greene. 

Jan. 2!, at Puhcat, Mr. H. Opperman.late Capt. 
Lieut, in Uie service of the Hon. Dutch East- 
Imiia Company. 

Jan. 20. in Lieut Col, Doveton’scamp at Akowla, 
Luut. M‘Nacluon C r a ^ ford Hunter, of the 
Tj icfunop«lv l ight Infantry, aged 26. 

Jan. 28, at Senna apatam, Litut. James Scott, 2d 
halt. 12th jtgt.'Nat. Inf. 

Jan. 3, at Sei mgapatam, of an apoplectic fit, 
( apt. Patr. Robertson, 2d batt. 12th regt, Nat. 
Inf. 

Jan. 2, Mrs. Ann Loughlin, aged 27 years, the 
wife of Mr. Mich. Loughhn. of Colombo. 

Dtc. 2s, at Tranquebar, Charlotte Julia, eldest 
daughter of Capt. Thos. Smith, 1st batt. 14th 
legt, Nat. Inf. aged 3 years. 

BOMBAY. 

PROCLAMATION. 

The Rt. Hou. the Governor in Council, 
having been compelled to detach a force 
into the province of Cutch, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining satisfaction for the 
vaiious depredations committed by the 
subjects of that state on the territoiies of 
the allies of the honourable Company; 
audit being considered necessary in order 
to pi event any succours being afforded to 
that state, to blockade all the ports, har- 
bours, bays, creeks, rivers, inlets, and 
se i coasts thereof, for which an adequate 
naval force has been prepared. It is 
hereby ordered and declatcd, that the 
said poits, hai hours, bays, creeks, rival's, 
inlets and sea coasts of the state of 
Cutch, aforesaid, are and mus be cou- 
«ider<'d as beiuc in a state of blockade 
accordingly ; and that all the measures 
a’Uho! Led by the laws of nations will 
b«_ adopted and executed with respect to 
all i <?.-'• e!> al tempting to violate the said 
blockade . — Madras Courier, Jan. Id, 
lHUb 

Letteis received oveiland, from Bomba} 
to the middle of February which an- 
nounce tlie arrival therefrom Batavia of 
Major Gen. Sir Miles Nightingall, and 
that he had assumed the command of the 
Bombay at my, in pursuance of his ap- 
pointment. 

The following alterations in the gene* 
ral "taff have also taken place:— 

Major Leighton, of the Artillery, to be 
Commissary of Stoies, vice Liettt.«Col. 
Smith, of that corps, deceased. 

Licut.-Colouel Llewellyn to be agent 
for clothing the army. 

Major Aitcheson to be Adjutant- Gen. 
Lieut. -Colonel Johnson, of the Engi- 
neers, to be Quarter-Mas ter-General. 
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Major Baker to be Commissary-Gene- 
ral, vice Lieut.-Col. Cowper, returning 
to England. 

Major Win. Hull to be Assistant Com- 
missary General, and to take charge of 
that department in the Dcecun. 

BIRTHS. 

Pec. 31, the lady of H. Stewart, Esq. nival mas. 
ter atteriil.tnt, of a *on. 

On Christmas tla\, at Broach, the lady of Capt. 
Momer VVilLams, of a son. 

MA'tRlAtdlS. 

Jan. l, by the Rn\ N Wade, J. H. Crawford, 
Esq. of the H. C. civ it service, to Miss Helen 
K. Hues, *ccond dmghter uf Commodore 
Hayes, AI 'ster Attendant .it Fort William. 

Jan. *1 b\ the Rev N. Wa'te, Capt. J. Hickcs, 
to -\nua Mina Hav, niece of Lieut. Col. 
Johnson, ot the engineers. 

Nov. James Ta>lor, Esq. of the H. C. civil 
service, to Miss Caroline Lewis, daughter of 
Lieut. Col. Lewis. 

DEtTHS. 

Nov. 17, at Caroniah. E. Martin, Esq. assistant- 
surgeon < n this establishment. 

Dec. 8, in the 36 th )ear of her age. Mis. Frances 
Pemberton Jacobs, daughter of th* late Gregory 
Page, Esq. 

Jan. Ge.irce Fitrwnliam Charmer, Esq.of the 
civil service, aged 23 tears. 

CEYLON. 

Jan. 24. — On Thursday the 18th, 
being the day appointed for celebrating 
the anniversary of Her Majesty’s birth- 
day, the royal standard was hoisted at 
sun-rise, a royal salute was tired from 
the ramparts at one o’clock, and at live 
in the afternoon, the tioops m g.utisoti 
were drawn up on the south esplanade, 
and fired a 

Cupu watte, the Second Adtgar, who i* 
on lin first vi-.it to Colombo, v*.i< pu*- 
sent at the review, and testified as 
much surprise and gratification at the 
imposing and in ait nil apjiearance of the 
tioops, as the cautious habits of Kan- 
dyan reserve would allow him to evince. 
His manner, however, was a striking 
contrast to that of his countryman, 
Ehevlepold, who attended the review 
on the King's birth-day. Capuvvatteo 
c»i; f nued m his palankeen during the 
whom* of the spectacle, but our lea- 
ders will recollect the stu prize with 
which they witnessed Eheylepold’s ap- 
pearance on the ground, riding boldly 
along the whole line of troops on a fine 
Aiab, v ielding wirli reluctance to the 
per*nasions of hi> Euiopc.ui ti lends to 
dismount bclbie the firing commenced. 

In the evening a ball and supper was 
given by his Excellency the Governor and 
Lady Brow m icg to the settlement. The 
ball was opened by Lady Night ingall and 
Colonel Keir, and the dancing continued 
until one, when the company sat down 
to suppei ; after supper the company re- 
turned to the ball-room, and the danc- 
ing was iC'Umed and kept up with un- 
abated spirit until an early hour on Friday 
morning. 

Ou Saturday, the 20th, his Excellency 


Sir Miles Xightingall, with Lady Night- 
ingall, and Capt. Tucker and Farquarson, 
aide-de-camps, embarked on board the 
H. C. erui/.er Ncarehus, for Bombay. 

The chief justice and Mr. Elphinstone, 
arrived at Cohinbo on Friday, and were 
leceived with the salutes due to their 
respective rank*. We understand Mr. 
and Mrs. Elphinstone aie residing at his 
Excellency's country-house at Mount La- 
vinia. 

On Smiday last, H. M. ship Cornwal- 
lis, Capt. O’Brien, came to anchor in 
these roads, — Mrs. Sewell, his Excel- 
lency the Governor’s niece, came passen- 
ger in the Cornwallis. 

This day, the 24th January, the King 
of Kandy with his family, embarked on 
board H. M. ship Cornwallis, for Madras 
— a very great concourse of people as- 
sembled to witness this extraoi dinary em- 
bai Ration. 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
left the shore in the boats of the Corn- 
wallis, the Kine with his wives and mo- 
ther-in-law, under the care of Mr. Gran- 
ville, in the Captain’s baigc, and the at- 
tendants iu another — Col. Keir, com- 
mandant of Colombo, and Mr. Sutherland, 
sect et ary for Kandvan affairs, went with 
Capt O’Brien, in a third. The master 
attendant’s boat and several others fol- 
lowed to the ship. In conducting the 
females of the King’s family to the 
boat, and in icceiving them on board the 
ship, due attention was shewn to pre- 
serve that t’CToimu with which all In- 
dian women of high lank expect to be 
t rented. 

In legard to the King himself evciy 
feeling of hostility had ceased from the 
moment he became a captive, and his 
wishes had been always indulged as far 
as they could be gratified with safety and 
propriety. He was taken to the water 
side iu the governor’s own raniage, and 
his ladies were carried in palankeens. 
They wete closely veiled as they went 
into the boat,— and during their em- 
barkation which took up some time, 
the King stood by and assi>ted by giving 
otders to his own people, with much 
composure and presence of mind. He 
was veiy handsomely dressed, and his 
large trow set s drawn close together upon 
his ancles, reminded us very natch of the 
figure of Rajah Singal, as given by Knox. 
The wind was high and the boats en- 
countered a good deal of sea in their 
passage to the ship. The women were 
fir^t taken on board, and the King fol- 
lowed. They were all drawu up in a 
chair, and the whole was managed with 
the regularity and precision which are so 
remarkable in every thing that is done on 
board an English man of war. Some of 
the ladies were of course much alarmed. 
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ami some had suffered a great deal from 
sickness iu the boat, but the King shew- 
ed no sign of fear and behaved like a 
man. When the whole circumstances of 
ins situation are taken, into consideration, 
and it is recollected that in addition to 
his natural feelings, upon leaving an 
island where he had lived so long in a 
barbarous state, lie was can ied through 
a rough sea, which he had not been upon 
since his infancy, to an English man of 
war, which he had never seen before, 
it must be acknowledged that his whole 
deportment indicated considei able dignity 
and firmness of mind. Capt. O’Brien 
had alloted very spacious accommoda- 
tions to the Kandyan family, and his 
behaviour was in all respects so kind and 
attentive, that we are confident every 
possible comfort will be given to the 
io) al captives during their voyage. Mi. 
Granville proceeds to Madras iu charge 
of the King and his family, until they are 
delivered over to the care ot the Madras 
government. 

BIRTHS. 

At Colombo, the lady of the Rev. Mr. Palm of a 
son. 

The lady of the Rev. Mr. Harvard, Missionary, of 
a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Mr. Chater, Missionarv, of 
twins, boy and girl. 

Oct. is, Mrs Lodewvk Vanderstraaten, of a son. 
At Jaftnapatam, the lady of N. Mooyaart, Esq. Of 
a daughter. 

Lady Johnston of a son. 

Oct. lb, at Tuncomalee, the lady of G. Luslg* 
nan. Esq. of a «on. 

Jan. 30, at Colombo, the lady of Dr. Scratchley, 
Surgeon R. A. of a son. 

Oct, 29 , at Colombo, the lady of Francis Dick- 
son, Esq. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

©ct. 25, at Colombo, bv the Ktv. George Bisset, 
Mr. P. I. J. Brohier, son of the late Capt. Bro- 
hier, to Miss Ann Louise Elizabeth, third daugh- 
ter of A C. F. Count of Ranjowa. 

Nov. 13, by the Hon and Rev J. J. Twisieton, 
Mr. J. O. Dc Nets to Mi'S Maria Wood. 
DEATHS 

Not. 13. at Colombo, L eut. Archibald M* Crearv, 
73d Re;, aged 2 ^ >ea»s 

Lately at Co orr bo. Heat. Davies, of H. M. 
Ceylon regt. 

Lately at Badulla, Lieut. Sachville, H, M. J 
Ceylon R?gt. 

CHINA. 

Accounts have been received from 
China, via Calcutta, of the total h»v> of 
the ship Windham, belonging to that 
port, owing to the uuskdfu'ncs^ of the 
native pilot ; she struck on the Brunswick 
shoal, oil altering the Canton river. Pas- 
sengers, crew, and part of the cat go, 
saved. 

The H. C. ships, Alnwick Cattle and 
Warren Hastings, arrived at Whampoa 
in Septembei. The fmu China ship> 
from this port, and the two Penang ships 
had also entered the river. The whole 
H. C. ships at China amounted to tweuty, 
which were to be dispatched tor England, 
in two fleets in January. 

The markets in China had considerably 
improved, which will bo continued by 
the following extract from commercial 
letters, dated Canton the 2‘Jth September 


and 6th of October, for which we are 
indibted to late Calcutta papers. 

Kxtiact of a commncial letter from 
Canton, Sept. 29, 1815- — • 

“ Our cotton-maiket has experienced 
a very cheering rise. The Theie/.u's ,o!d 
Cutchonra) sold at Macao for 12 tales. 
A parcel of Mr. Shank’s on the Cat neon, 
and of Mr. Pearson’s, on the Darius* of 
Wellington, at 13 tale®, and •some very- 
good saved from the wieck ot the Wind- 
dam, sold by auction two days ago for 
tales 13. 4. 1 he Bombay captain expects 
13. 8. notwithstanding the late large ar- 
rivals of that article. Opium is very dull 
of sale and has fallen from 1530 to 1480, 
which is the present price at Whampoa, 
and may be considei ed almost nominal, 
so little is doing. 

(t You will have heard of the loss of 
the Windham, which is total a- far as 
respects the ship. All the opium has 
however been saved. Of the cotton on!) 
1,500 bales have as yet been got out,, 
which sold at fiom tale 13 to 13.2. That 
consigned to me by the Brown is yet un- 
sold, and the little del «y that has occurred' 
in the dispatch ot it, will operate ad- 
vantageously as the price nas risen rirnv 
it ai rived at Whampoa. Tim cotton, i>> 
the Uto.vn, will, I am told, bring t 1 • 
13. 5. or 7, the best l piesume is nearest. 
Opium is selling at Macao at dollars 
148o. 

By a letter, dated Canton, 3d October, 
we learn that the Americans hid begun 
to import Turkish opium into China. The 
fiist parcel sold at 1 100 dollars per pc- 
cul ; and the second, a pretty large quan- 
tity, at 770. Five ships daily expected,, 
were known to have a consult mine quan- 
tity on hoard, the delivery ot whiril 
WiiUhl materially tend to red iee Bong il 
opium to its natural lev* !. r j he ptnr at 
which it stood 14".;) dollars, w.i' un.ici- 
stond to he pui Jv notai iJ. 

1 iu* i. dinning note or the late sales of 
Bengal and Bombay cottons, shows a 
very unusual superiority in the value of 
thefoimcr; in some cases amounting to 
3-ltlis of a tale. 
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[\JULT 


Mauritius. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 1 2 , The lady of Cap* - . J. Pons Biancard of a 
son. 

Dec. 17, flie lady of Jo eph Augustin Castellan, 
Esq. merchant, of u son. 

Jan. 4 , the lady of Icon Dovcn. Es . of a son. 
Dec. 20 , the lad v of ('apt. de M'.ud '■c of a son. 
Dec. 11, the lady of Mr.G.bneiLa erdant, of a 
son. 

Dec. 2 % the lady of Mr Francois Courson, of 
Villehoho, of a son 

Feb. 2 , the lady of Mr. Jean Mar«e l ayessc, of a 
daughter. 

Feb. b, the Udy of Jean Jaques Jauiin, of this 
island, of a daughter. 

Jan. 20 , the lady ol Mr. Adiicn Hav ard, merchmt, 
of a sou. 

The lady of Mr. Jean Louis Bourgme, merchant, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 19 , Capt. Jean Jacques Penaud, of the mer- 
__ chant s« nice, to Miss Virgin^ Armande Hngon. 
Feb. 19. Mr Julien F< rduiand Desjardin, Physi- 
cian, to Miss Charlotte Louise Pitra. 

Feb. 5 , Mr. Jean Antoine FinSe, ol the Navy, to 
Miss Adele Louise Vt>n£r 6 . 

Feb, 8 , Mi. Louis Servean Blanchette, to Miss 
Marguerite Antique I’aillou. 

Dec. 17, Mr. Laurent Chri.tm, to Miss Anna 
Diomferu- R mdcaux. 

Dec. 16, Mi . Louts Alex. Ltaeic, of the Navy, to 
Mis? Jeanne Chdin. 

Dec. IS, Mr. Jean Lagoardette, to Mrs. Sydome 
Ltboug Santassam. 

Nov. 12, at the Isle of France, Mr. Chas. Searle, 
of the Madras medical establishment, to Miss 
Ehz. Deidamie Artiaud. 

Nov. 16. at the same place, Mr. Francois Bacon, 
Librarian, to Miss Claire Therese Hennette 
Adele Caune. 

Oct. % Mr. Jean Pierre Xavier Artus, merchant, 
to Miss Louise Delphine Cambernon. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 26, Mr. Sauyuitre, ol Poudre d’Or, in this 
Island. 

Dec. 27 , Mrs. Elizabeth ThuiUier. 

Jan. b, Mr. Louis Descelle, of the civil service. 
Jan.fi, Mr. Thus. Berlaud, surnained the amiable 
shoemaker. 

Jan. io, Capt. Pierre Mettle. 

Jan. io, Miss Caroline Dtclt-r, 

Jan. U, Mr. Pro ManeTarnec, of this id and. 

Jau, 13 , at this port, in the Sotli tear ol Image, 


Hv. T. Gieville, Esq. Assistant Treasurer and 
Accountant Genoial. 

Fell. 21, Mrs. Marguerite Fronge, wife of Mr. 
Rdibo Marbois. 

Feb. 6, Mr. Fred. Pitot, mei chant. 

T b. 7, Mi. Jean Lebonliomme. 

IVu. s, Mrs, Jeanne Fiancoise Marguerite Mau- 

VIS. 

Ftb. lfi, at Port Lorn the infant son of Lieut. 
P .1.1 V, of H. M. 2 ‘Jd legt, aged 2 years anti 
* months, 

ST. HELENA. 

A slight agitation among the Mate*, 
has been experienced at St. Helena, in 
cou.'equcnrc of General Buonaparte having 
taken up a tale of distress from a slave, 
who represented himself to have been 
entrapped from the Inland of Siunatia 
some years since. It appears that one 
day while at dinner, Buonaparte began to 
expatiate in true French style, upon the 
horrors of slavery, and instanced the 
case abovementioned, and expressing a 
strong desire to see justice done. It hav- 
iug made some noise, especially anion ir 
the slaves, the government proceeded to 
in\ estimate tlie matter, upon which all 
sort^ of rumours prevailed as to an ex- 
tensive, it not general, emancipation of 
the slaves ; the result has been, that on 
a discovery of a few instances of kid- 
napping, the parties were immediately 
emancipated, and the rest of the slaves 
remained perfectly quiet at the time our 
infouiiant left the island in April last. 
Major-Gen. Nir Hudson Lowe arrived at 
the i-.Iaiid, and assumed the charge ot 
the government with the usual to: mall* 
tics on the 15 th of April. 

Col. Mark Wilkes the kite governor, 
has anivedin England on bo nd H. M. fri- 
gate tue Havannah ; and we aie happy to 
add, that he appeals in good health. " 


INDIA HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW BOARD OF CONTROL. 

Whitehall , June 4, 181b. — His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent has been 
pleased, in the name and behalf of His 
Majesty, to constitute and appoint 

The Right Mon. Gcoige Canning, 

Sir Robert Stewart (commonly called 
Viscount Castlereagh) , Knight of the most 
noble Order of the Garter, 

The Right Hou. Henry Earl Bathurst, 
and 

The Right Hon. Henry Viscount Sid- 
mouth (his Majesty’s three piineipul 
Secretaties of State; ; 

The Right Hon. Robert Banks, Earl of 
Liverpool, Knight of the most noble Or- 
der of the Garter, 

The Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, 
Chancellor of his Majesty's Exchequer, 


The Right Hon. John, Baron Teign- 
mouth, 

William Lowtlior, Esq. (commonly call- 
ed Viscount Lowther, 

The Rurht Hon. John Sullivan, 

Wemy Batliui-it i commonly called Lord 
ApsU \ , 

The Rii^ht Hon. Thomas Hamilton 
(common!) called Lord Binning 1 !, and 
The Right Hon. William St urges Bourne. 
To be his Majesty’s Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India. 

The London Gazette of June 18th an- 
nounces tite re-election of Mr. Canning. 

On the 27th, Mr. Canning was in- 
troduced to the Regent by the Earl of 
Livei pool, upon his return fiom Lisbon, 
and upon his being appointed President 
of the Board of Controul, and kissed 
hands ae<,»idiugly. 
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HERTFORD COLLEGE. 

In confirmation of what was stated in 
our last number, relative to the East-In- 
dia College, we refer our readers to the 
speech delivered by the Chairman to the 
Students, at the General Examination, 
on the 30th of last month, in which no- 
tice is taken of the veiy satisfactory state 
of the discipline of that institution. See 
above, pages 64, 65. 

PEACE WITH NIPAL. 

The ships lately arrived have not 
brought the long-expected ratification of 
the treaty of peace with the Rajah of Ni- 
pal, which is now a subject of some anx- 
iety. The army is still in the field, but 
more as a corps of observation than of 
active employment. All thoughts of re- 
ducing any part of the military establish- 
ment are again abandoned. 

In the House of Commons, on the 25th 
instant, Lord Morpeth asked whether any 
account of the exchange of ratifications 
of the treaty with the Rajah of Nipal had 
been received ? Mr. Canning replied that 
there had not. 

The Madras Courier, January 30, con- 
tains the following: — It is understood, 
that instructions have been forwarded to 
Dinapore, directing Major General Sir 
D. Ochterlony, K. C. B. immediately to 
proceed to the north-east fiontier, and 
assume the personal command of the 
British divisions assembled in that quar- 
ter ; and that hostilities will recommence 
on the 20th inst. if the ratification of the 
treaty of peace by the Nipal Rajah, be 
not previously received from Khatmau- 
doo. 

The same paper, of Feb. 13, has the 
subjoined paragraph ; — Letters from Di- 
napore state, that General Sir D. Och- 
terlony, K.C.B. crossed the Ganges on the 
13th January, to join the army assem- 
bled on the frontiers, and had subse- 
quently encamped at Hajeepore, some 
delay having occurred in transporting the 
heavy guns. The gallant General was 
expected to recommence his inarch on the 
1 6th. Sixty pieces of ordnance of dif- 
ferent descriptions, and his Majesty’s 87th 
regt. together with some native battalions, 
were immediately to follow. The most 
active preparations are making on all sides 
for a vigorous prosecution of the war. 
Meanwhile the Goorkah Vakeel had re- 
paired to Khatmaudoo, for the purpose 
of hastening the ratification of the treaty 
of peace, and it was reported that it had 
actually reached Colonel Bradshaw' scamp. 
The GoorkahS, it appears, have occupied 
a small fort, belonging to a British ally, 
which is within sight of the English 
cam^. Their numbers in that quarter 
were increasing daily, and it was found 
adviseable to strengthen the division of 
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Ramnaghur, by a brigade of artillery, 
and a regiment of infantry. 

WAR IN CUTCH. 

It appears from a proclamation of the 
governor of Bombay (see above, page 
101), and from other sources, that war 
has been commenced against the state of 
Cutch (Cutch Booje), “ for the purpose 
of obtaining satisfaction for the rations 
depredations committed by the subjects 
of that state on the territories of the 
Allies of the Honourable Company.” A 
military force (according to the Madras 
Courier of Jan.) 16, has been detached 
against Cutch, composed of His Majesty’s 
17th Light Dragoons, and 65th Foot j 
and the H. C European regiment, 5th, 
7th, and 8th Native Artillery, under the 
command of Colonel East. 

Col. Sir John Malcolm has obtained 
permission to return to his duty in India, 
and is about to embark on H. M. S. M in- 
den. The high stations, both civil and 
military, which this eminent servant of 
the Company so meritoriously filled, 
makes it important that his services 
should be actively employed in the same 
conspicuous sphere as on former occa- 
sions, and we need not fear we are other- 
wise than expressing the sentiments of 
the distinguished and numerous circle of 
his friends at home, when we add our 
conviction, that Sir John Malcolm is fol- 
lowed by the regrets and good wishes of 
them all. The Minden will sail about 
the first week in July. 

The building of ships at Bombay will 
still be proceeded in, notwithstanding 
the peace, according to the wishes of the 
Lords of the Admiralty. 

Mr. George Monej is expecteed to suc- 
ceed as standing counsel to the Company 
at Calcutta. 

The office of junior counsel has been 
abolished. 

Major General Macaulay has addressed 
two letteis to General Lord Harris, on 
the subject of Major Hart’s grain trans- 
actions during the siege of Seiingapatam ; 
the geneial enteis into a long detail, ex- 
planatory of his conduct, as attacked by 
Major Hart, in his late letters to the 
Court of Directors. In recommending 
their p?rnsal to our readers, we retrain 
from offer im? any opinion ; our chief rea*- 
son for which is, that they appear to 
throw a sufficiently strong, and somewhat 
new light, on the matters to which they 
relate. The Court have not acceded to 
the request of Major General Macadlay, 
that for printing them, as they ha4 Al- 
ready declined a similar application from 
Major Hart. _ . 

The Princess Amelia, Cajftaifl Balston, 
1,200 tons, has been taken op for a voy- 
age to China direct, for tne jiufposd of 
taking home the forioni Chinese sariorsf, 
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who have lately crowded our streets. The 
Princess Amelia is to be afloat on the 
13th June, to sail to Gravesend the 22 d, 
and will sail about the middle of July ; 
it is supposed she will take near 1,000 
Chinese to their native country. 

Letters from Lord Amheist, dated Rio 
de Janeiro, of the22d Maich, have been 
received. Hi** lordship was at that time 
preparing to proceed to the Cape. 

The Rev. George Martin, M. A., has 
been appointed a chaplain on the Bom- 
bay establishment. 

The system now in force, of having 
quarterly sales of merchandize at the 
East-India House, is about to be ex- 
tended to piece-goods. 

Captain Thos. Thatcher, whose sus- 
pension from the service was noticed in 
our last, has been restored to the service. 

Lieut. Co*. H. Rose, of the Bengal 
Cavalry, and Lieut. Col. Gordon, of the 
Bombay Military Establishment, have re- 
tired from the service. 


The following is a correct list of ships, 
which have sailed on the Peace Establish- 
ment for three years, for the East- Indies, 
China, and St. Helena: 

East-Iudies. — Magicienne, 36, Rear 
Adm. King, Capt. Purvis ; Orlando, 36, 
Capt. Clayton; Iphigenia, 36, Capt. A. 
King; Towey, 20, Capt. H. Stewart; 
Conway, 20, Capt. Tancock ; Challen- 
ger, 18, Capt. Foibes ; Bacchus, 18, 
Capt. Hill. 

China — Alceste, 38, Capt. Maxwell ; 
Lyia, 10, Capt. Hall. 

*St. Helena — Newcastle, 50, Rear Adm. 
Malcolm, Capt. Meytiell ; Phaeton, 38, 
Capt. Stanfell ; Orontt.% 36, Capt. D. N. 
Cochrane; Spiy, 20, Capt. Lake; Fal- 
mouth, 20, Capt. Testing; Racoon, 18, 
Capt. Carpenter ; Podargus 14, Capt. J. 
Wallis; Julia, 14, Capt. Wat ling; Grif- 
fin, 14, Capt. J. A. Murray ; Leveret, 
10, Capt. Tlieed ; Muskito, 18, Capt. 
Biine. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


The following account of the distribu- 
tion of the Waterloo Fund appeared 
on the 18th of June in most of the Lon- 
don papers : — 

** The Committee of the Waterloo 
Subscription, anxious to present to the 
public at laige, some account ot their 
proceedings, select with pcculiai satis- 
faction, the aimeisary ot that auspicious 
day, v, inch, in the glorious, the unrivalled 
field of Wateiloo, has given peace to 
Europe. 

Lamenting, in common with a 
grateful people, those honoured names, 
which have paid with life, the pi ice of 
victory — the Committee have looked with 
anxious solicitude to the widows and 
orphans of the slain — to relieve their 
wants — to assuage their sorrows, became 
their first and indispensable duty. The 
fatherless children next claimed their 
care. These great objects attained, the 
Committee had the happiness to find 
themselves enabled by the public libera- 
lity, to mitigate the sufferings and to re- 
lieve the pain of hououiablc wounds, 
by presenting to each gallant soldier the 
voluntary of his country’s gratitude. A 
pecuniary donation may thus be received 
with honour — no delicacy can be offend- 
ed by the offer — no rank be disgraced by 
the acceptance. 

“ In the early progress of the subscrip- 
tion, the Committee were necessarily in- 
competent to foim any conjecture as to 
its final amount, and they were equally 
ignorant of the number of each class 
which might eventually claim their at- 


tention ; whilst the knowledge of these 
facts was obviously requisite to the ulti- 
mate formation of a scale of distribution. 
But the necessity of immediate assistance 
in numerous cases, precluded the idea of 
delay : the Committee therefore trans- 
mitted money by one of their members, 
to the Ainiy abroad, and at the same 
time dispensed i diet' to the most pressing 
ca^es at home. 

“ They hate subsequently investigated 
with the greatest diligence and attention, 
each claim presented to them ; and in the 
performance of this lahoiious task, they 
took into consideration various plans of 
distribution. 

“ Foreseeing the incalculable evils 
which might result from an indiscrimi- 
nate payment of money (from improvi- 
dent management, or from other causes), 
which to the paities might be productive 
rather of injury than of benefit, and in- 
stead of addiug to the sum of human 
happiness, miulit tend to diminish its 
amount ; the Committee resolved on a 
certain principle of distribution the best 
adapted, in their apprehension, to shield 
the orphan from neglect or oppression — 
to rear to maturity in moral and indus- 
trious habits the children of the killed — 
to guard the weak against the dangers of 
their own improvidence, and to secure 
the unprotected widow against the impo- 
sitions of fraud. 

“ These considerations led the Com- 
mittee to a general preference in favour of 
inalienable Annuities. 
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ce It is intended to grant to the Wi- 
dows generally, life Annuities. 

“ To their children, annuities to the 
age of seven, and from seven to fourteen 
an increased amount, adequate to their 
maintenance aud education. A gratuity 
also, on attaining the latter period, for 
the purposeof placingthem in situations to 
acquire a future livelihood. At the age of 
twenty-one, or if female* at an earliei pe- 
riod in case of marriage, a nut her bene- 
faction in money, prmhled they shall not 
have forfeited their claim by misconduct. 

“ To the children of officers, annuities 
until of age, and at that peiiod, or earli- 
er if females in case of marriage, a sum 
of money, detet mined b\ the rank of the 
deceased parent. 

To Orphans, deprived as they are of 
parental care, allowances proportionate 
to their rank and to the ciicumstances of 
their aggravated calamity. 

f( To the disabled Officers, non-com- 
missioned and privates, life annuities. 

“ To the disabled Offieeis, the option 
of an equivalent in money. 

“ To the Officers seveiely wounded, a 
sum of money. 

“ To the non-com missioned and Pri- 
vates severely w oumled being discharged ; ) 
likewise a peeuuiaiy gratuity. 

i( In certain, indeed in numeious ca*es, 
the claims of patents an<l of other rela- 
tives of the killed, have also been liberal- 
ly considered. 

“ In forming this scale of distribution, 
the Committee have not been unmindful 
of the effectual co-operation of our Al- 
lies, and they have the satisfaction to 
state, that the sums already remitted to 
Berlin, Hanover, Amsterdam, and Bruns- 
wick, have been acknowledged with ex- 
pressions of the wannest gratitude. 

“ The Committee have thus the plea- 
sure of communicating to the Public the 
progress of their labours, in the confident 
expectation that the principle adopted for 
the distribution of the munificent fund, 
entrusted to their management, will he 
Generally approved : and they indulge the 
hope, that this honourable testimony of 
a nation’s feeling — of a nation’s gratitude, 
will rank in the page of history amongst 
the most splendid of her records. 

“ Geo. Beckwith, Chaii man.” 


The lady of R. S. White, Esq. Bedborough-street, 
Burton Crescent, of a son. 

The lady of T. Shone, Esq. of Di ay ton-green, of 
a son. 

In Bo! ton-street, I.ady Emilv James, of a son. 

In Gieat George -street, the lady of H. Goulburn, 
Esq. M. P. of a son. 

The lady of the Hon. — Winn, of a son. 

At Paris, the lady of SirFredeiick Baker, Bart, 
of a son. 

In Spring Gardens, the lady of Gen, Sir Lowry 
Cole, of a daughter. 

In Bofton-strett, the lady of G. Holfoid, Esq. 
M. P. of a daughter. 

At Cambtnvell-green, the lady of J. Walsh, Esq, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGFS, 

C. R. Turner, Esq, to Judith, daughter of C, 
Harvey, Esq. M. P. 

At Mary-le-hone, Col. Carmichael Smith, of the 
R. Engineers, to Harriet, daughtei of Gen. 
Morse, late inspector general of fortifications. 
In Iieland, Capt. Mitchell, ttfth regt, to Eliza, 
daughter of N. C. Hatched, Esq 
Capt. P. O'Hara, Esq. of the 58th rsgt. to Aia- 
minta, daughter of the late Capt. Ersknie, of 
the royal hospital. 

At M. James’s, Mr. Jos. Puce, of Orchard-street, 
Portman-square, to Miss Minchmol Pall-Mall. 
At Jersey, Adj, Geo. N.cholson, 8th vet. batt. to 
Henrietta, widow of Major M. Impey, late of 
the tith regt. 

T. March, Esq. of Montague place, to Mary 
Anne, daughter of the late Wrn. Gonne, Esq, 
of Champion-hall. 

Rev. Geo. Mason, of East Retford, to Harriet, 
daughter of Jas. Culdham, Esq. of Aniner- 
b ill, Norfolk. 

II, N. J. Kerr, son of f). Keri, esq. of Balgny, 
Angusslme, to MaicelU, daughter ol T. Ridurd- 
son, Esq. of Nottinghdin-sireet, St. Maiy-le- 
bone. 

Mi. T. Lumley, late of Ihe One Tun Tavern, 
St. Jamus’s-market, to Miss Branwlnte, of Bury 
St. Edmunds. 

Mi. Jos. Mi’chtll, of Mmcing-lane, to Miss 
Fmd, of Dulwich. 

At St. James's, the Rev. J. Gifford Ward, fellow 
of New College, Oxford, to Miss Amelia Lloyd, 
of Southampton, Hants. 

J. Cru-e, iun. Esq. to Mary Elizabeth, daughter 
of Kd. Badnall, Esq. of Highfield, near Leek. 
Al si. George’s L. Newnfiani, Esq. to Sarah, 
daughter of the late Loid Oollingwood. 

At Sr James’s, the hon. Capt. Fleetwood Pellew, 
R.N.to Han let, sntei to Sir Godfrey Webster, 
of Battle Abbey, Sussex. 

At Eastbourne, Lieut, Col. Goldfinch, R, Engi- 
neers, to Cathmue Eliza, daughter of the late 
N. Thomas, E q. of Cobb-coui t, mi *ex. 

Mr. G Colk, of Tlc^t-sti'et, to Lhzabeth, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Abiam, of Child's piece. 

Capt. E. Luca-. R. D N to Elizabeth, daughter 
of M. I.a Mur- 011 , Esq. Piesident of the court 
of justice at Curacoa, 

At Exeter, Mi, T. Davis, aged ?3, to Miss Mary 
Bolton, aged oG. 

At Bughtoii, W. PukIi, L?q. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
to Beatrice Matilda, djoghui of Dr. Dennison, 
of Brighton. 

At Bow-chui eh, 1). Wother-poon, Esq, of Glas- 
gow^ to Maria, daughter of the late D. Tolkien, 
Esq. of Cheapside. 

At Henley, T. C, Haldnirton, E*q. of Halifax, 
Nma Scotia, to Lomsi, daughter of the late 


tt'aterloo Committee Room , ) 

June 18, 1816'. $ 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

In Parliament-street, the lady of Earl Compton, 
of a son. 

At Evington, the lady of SirJ. C. Honywood, 
of a son. 

In Devon shire-square, the lady of — Do Lisle, 

Esq. of a son. 

The ladv of W. Belt, Esq, of the Crown-offccc, 
Inner Temple, of a son. 


Capt. Newllt, <>f HeuUv. and formerly pay- 
m istor ol the l*Hh liclit di.tgooti«. 
r . L. Wihk , Esq. son of tin' l.a«* Rev. Dr. W. 
of Pullt-V Hail, Berks, to Aucu>ta, daughter of 
E. Walcoit, E'q. cd VVinkton, Hants, 
he Rev. G. Brittain**, to A iii,«_ IVlana, daughter 
of the late Luut. ( Mason. 

,t B»rti\, Mr. J. Donkin, of Aldersgate-street, 
to Mari, dau glits r of J. Trimmer, £*q. ol 
Holybo’ini, Ha .is . 

. Miles E=ci ot ^mthainpton-row.Russel-squar^, 

to Elizabeth, daughtei of the late J. Davison, 

Jr*. K. G ode, j. an. of Bishopsgate-strect, ?o M"s 
J. Goode, ot Islington. 
lev. J. Doncaster, rector of Navenby, m.ar 
to Miss Wright. of Spalding. 
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deaths, 

At Gifburne Park, Yorkshire, Lady Bibblesdale, 
aged 44 years, 

Mr. F. Barnfield, of Aldgatc, aged SI years. 

At Clapton, Jonathan Holmes, Esq. late of Cle- 
ment’'-inn, aged 48 years. 

At the Hotwells, Clifton, "Nigel, son of the late 
Sir N. Gresley, of Drabelow Hall, Derbyshire, 
aged 15 years. 

AtEJtham, Mr. Prinald, aged 76 years. 

Aged Four months, the infant son of Tyrwhitt 
Drake, Esq. M.P. 

In Howland- street, Thos. Sanders, Esq. aged 64 
years, 

lo the Isle of Wight, Major Gordon, late of the 
East- Indies. 

Ann, daughter of Mr. S. Hancock, of Northum- 
berland-street, Strand, aged lSyeais. 

At Walworth, Mrs. Longden, formerly of Hack- 
nev, aged 94 years. 

In Devonshire-plaee, Marv, the wife of J, Dick- 
enson, Esq. of Pirch-haU, Lancashire. 

In Giay’s Inn, Mr. Samuel Webb, composer, 

ln^fjelsomsquare, Blackfriars, Ben). Thompson, 
Esq, he translator of the German Theatie- 

In Grosvenor-street, the Countess Conyngham, 
aged S2 years. 

In Portman-square, C. Pierrepoint, Ear) Manvers, 
Viscount Newark, and Baron Pierrepoint ; born 
Jfov, 14th 1757; married March 14tii 1774, Ann 
Orton, daughter of W.Mill®, E^q. of Richmond, 
Surrev, by whom he has issue several children ; 
this family is of great antiquity, and canae into 
England with William the ConqueroT. 


Sugar . — It is extiemely probable, there will be 
much fluctuation this year in the prices of Sugar, 
the effects produced in the West Indies by the 
Slave Registry Bill — the insurrection atBarbadoes 
— the general situation of our West India Colo- 
nies — the deficiency of the crops at Jamaica, the 
effects of the great hurricane, may on one hand 
advance greatly the prices, uhue the alteration in 
the bounty on exported Sugar, and the general 
languid state of trade, will have the contrary ten- 
dency. 

Coffee . — The demand for Coffee continues ex- 
tensive, and the prices improving; last week the 
Company’s sale consisted of about £1,000 bags 
East India descriptions ; the greater proportion 
of the sound was taken in for the proprietors , a 
few lots middling Java sold at 63s. a 68s. Cheri- 
bon, 60*- a 63s, mixed Cheribon and Samarang, 
57 s 6d a 6i$. ; there w3s a great quantity of Cof- 
fee in the sale damaged, the Java sold at ids. a 
63s. damaged Cheribon and Samarang, 64s. a 60 s. 
It is reported, that the considerable proportion 
taken in for the proprietors has been ordered for 
shipment. The late stagnation in the demand for 
East India Coffee, particularly Java, anses from 
the great import, t he last two Y ea rs being the 
stored crops of several years preceding ; it is now 
calculated, that the imports will gradually de- 
crease; the direct shipments to Holland has also 
tended to damp the request here. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 

Private Ships. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


Ship’s Names. Tons. Probable Time of Sailing. 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Lusitania 240 — June 30 

Concord ... 150 — do 29 

Theodosia 250 — do 28 

Elizabeth 140 From Gravesend June 25 

hie of Trance and Ceylon. 

Princess Chailotte 400 — June 30 

Lie of France. 

Pallas 350 — July l 


Jane 

Batavia. 

. 450 — 

July 10 

Madras and Bengal. 

General Graham. 

. 450 — 

June 30 

Cornwallis, 

. 750 — 

do 2* 

Maisters 

Trincoma/ec. 

. 370 — 

June 30 

Windsor Castle.. 

Bengal. 

. 600 — 

June 29 

Zenobia 

. 548 — 

July l 

Benson 

. 570 — 

June 30 

Pevaynes 

. 650 — 

July 17 

Lady Flora 

Calcutta. 

. 750 — 

July to 

Liverpool 

. 529 — 

do 21 

Hannah 

Bombay. 

. 490 — 

June 27 

Wellington 

. 36:> — 

July 13 


LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday , June 25, 1816. 

Cotlo** — The export demand for Cotton conti- 
nues considerable; the request for home con- 
sumption is trivial, the purchasers for the latter 
anticipate a further decline m the currency, on 
account of several holders evincing an anxiety to 
dispose of their late imports. The sales of last 
week wye. Bourbons at 2a. 8d, Surat*, I5d, and 
Bengal* in the. house at 13d. 


sailed. 

Deal* 

1816. Ships. Name. Descrip. Destin. 

June l. The Recovery, Bacon, Whaler, So. Seas, 

4 . Antdupe, Bryant, Merchantman, Cape, 

5. Caledonia, Robert, Free-trader, Bengal. 

9 , Clanrlme, Welsh, do Batavia. 

10 . Garland, Brown, Merchantman, Cape. 

Portsmouth. 

10. Nesto% Thecker, Fiee-tiader, Bengal, 

Deal. 

14. Star, Cook, do Madras. 

Portsmouth. 

20. Juliana, Ogiivy, do Batavia. 

Deal. 

20. Mary, J. Cornell, Country-ship, Bombay. 

24. Ld. Wellington, Anstice. Free-tr. Bengal. 

The Warren Hastings, Asia, and Marchioness 
of Ely, all well 27 th April, in Lat, 3 N. Long. 23 
West. 

Passengers per Matilda. — Mr. Jas. Colville from 
Bengal, Mrs. Colville. Mis» H. do. Mast. Alex, 
do. Misses S, A. and Ellen do, Mrs. and Miss 
Rogers, Ma*t. John Vaughan. 

Per Robert Mills —Mrs. and Master Cameron, 
and Miss do, from the Cape. 

Portsmouth , 23d June 1816 . — Arrived the 8al- 
sette frigate, bailed from Madras 5th Feb, Point 
de Galle, 14th Feb. Cape 20ih April. 

The Lord Melville, Northumberland, Marquis 
Wellington, William Pitt, Apollo, left at St, He- 
lena, 14th May. 

The Lord Eldon and Sir Wm. Pulteney, sailed 
from St. Helena, I3th May. 

Two large ships were coming in at St. Helena 
(supposed to be China). 

Bengal. Account of Ships of the Season. 

Lord Melville, Rose, Streatham, Marquis Wel- 
lington, Wm. Pitt, had sailed from Madras 8th 
February for England. 

Sailed Dec. 10 , the Metcalfe to Amboyna, at Ba- 
tavia on her way (uth Jan.) 

Princess Charlotte of Wales to Bombay, to re- 
turn to Madras the middle of March. 

Sailed, Madras, 4 Jan. Lord Eldon 1 to Beocoo- 
22 do Huddart j len. 

Carnatic arrived. Jame* SibboJd to Amboyna, 
Union and Fairiie to JaTa, 
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Minerva, — Lee, sailed from Vizagapatam 22d 
Jan. to Ceylon la load Cinnamon. 

Elizabeth, Potton, unloading the iron bridge at 

B Sfaij(.— Apollo. Sir Win. Pulteney, David 
Scott, Carmarthen. 

Account of Free Traders. Arrived. 

The Hibernia loading at Saug'ir for England, 
The Percy, Capt. Younghusband, was ready for 
sailing to Batavia. Endymion, Salisbury, had 
sailed. City of London, Jenkins, had sailed from 
Masulipatatn to Madras. „ 

Sir Stephen lushington, Olivers. Kent, Baynes, 
Barossa* Hawkey, Portsea, Nicliolls, Baring, 
Lamb, were at Saogor. , 

Passenger* per Cat natic. —Col, Hawkins, from 
Bengal. Mrs. Hawkins. Mrs. G. Tyler and four 
children- Miss Stanley. Mrs. Brodie. Capt. Bay, 
Masters Jas. H. Ferns, John Biown, John Hun- 
ter, and Miss Eliza Shee. Capt. Hay, 3-llli, from 
Madras, — Hildtn, Esq. — Palin, N. I. Lieut. 
Donne, Nat. Inf. 

Off Dover, nth June 1*16. 


to sail the 20th Feb. under convoy of H. M. S. 
Salsette. 

The Princess Charlotte of Wales had touched 
on the Pul icat shoal, and ordered to Bombay to 
dock, she had arrived there, been examined, and 
little damage found, therefore was expected to 
return to Madias the middle of March. 

The Cornwall arnvedat St. Helena 9th April, 
The Lord Lvncduch do 10th April. 

It is reported that the Apollo and Sir William 
Pulteney, from Bombay, are in the Channel, 

The suhjuinen is an Extract from the Log-Book of 
the Ship Liverpool , uhich artived at Liverpool in 
a icry disabled state : — 

“ Thursday, Jan . 4, 1S!6. 
u First part moderate breezes and thick hazy 
weather ; wind increasing, look in the royals and 
studding sails, at JO P.M.; every appearance ot a 
gale of wind, down roval and top-gallant yards, 
housed the fl* ~ ■ 1 u r J ** “ r ' 

and main-iop- 

main-sail ; ap ■ . , 

handed the foi 


Arrived the Catherine Griffiths, Capt. K ng, 
from Batavia. 

Mast. J. B. Marriott, Miss M. A. do, Mast. H. 
C. Barrow, Miss Sophia Barrow. 

The Indian Oak, Fearon, arrived at Madras from 
London 3 1st Jan. 

Cape , 3 1st March 1816.— Sailed. Tottenham, 
Tarham, from Batavia for London. Aprils, Al- 
bion, Bishop, for London. 

Bengal, 9tft. Jan, 1816.— Arrived. Sherborne, 
Bowman, from England, 

Sailed. Jan. 17. Percy, Younghusband, for 
Batavia and Eng and. 

18, Auspicious, Naish, for Batavia and Eng- 
land. 

19. Duke Wellington, Howard, for Batavia and 
England. 

47. City of London, Jenkins, for Madras and 
England. 

Off Beachcy Head, 42d June 18.6. 

Arrived. Tottenham, Aisley, from Batavia, sail- 
ed (3th Jan. (j.Talh&m) Cd"pe, i3ih March, St. 
Helena, 13th April, 

Passengers.-- Capt. Holland, 83d regt. from the 
Cape. C*pt. White, 56th regt. from the Cdpe. 

OP Liverpool, 1st June 1816* 

Arrived, the Robarts, Brown, from Bengal, 
sailed in January. 

The Larkins and Lord Keith, outward-bound, 
arrived at Madeira 9th Apul and sailed on the 
40th. 

The Castle Huntly parted from the Marq. Hunt- 
fy and Cabalva on the 18th Fib. in lat. 37. and 
itll in with the Lady Melville and Cumberland tne 
1st March, they were together on the 12th March, 
in lat. 13. S. all well. 

The Lord Castlereagh, Kymer, was to leave 
Bengal in February, and to join the Carnatic and 
Minerva at Madras or Point de Galle. 

H, M, S. Alceste, Lyra, and Hon. Comp, ship 
Gcit. Hewitt, outward-bound on the Chinese em- 
bassy, were all Will 13th March, 

Off Dartmouth. 

Arrived the Charles Mills, Chiistopher, from 
Bengal, and Matilda, Dickson. 

Charles Mills sailed from Bengal, 14th Jan. 
Cape, 30th March, 'St. Helena, 16th April.— Ma- 
tilda. Bengal, llth Jan. Cape, 23 March, Graves- 
end, 20th June. 

The Sovereign, Piovidence, and Barkworth, 
outward-bound, were all well 25th April, in lat, 
5.20. N. Long. 22. W.; and the Wexford, in lat. 
7« N/ long. 20. W. the llth May. 

Off' Portsmouth. 

Arrived the Carnatic, Capt. Blanchard, from 
Bengal 19th Jan, Vizagapatam 82, sailed the 2», 
arrived at Madras the 5th Feb. having touched at 
Coringa Narsapoor, from Madras istli February, 
arrived at the Cape 6th April, sailed 9th April, 
arrived at St. Helena the 21st. Sailed 46th, passed 
Ascension 30th, made the Lizard 14th June, 4 
A. M, 

The Win. Pitt, Lord Melville, sailed from Ma* 
dras 8th Feb. to join the Marquis Wellington, 
Roae and Sueathan*, at Point de Gaile, and were 


staysails. At 11 P. M. the wind chopped round 
suddenly to the 5 VV. and a tremendous high sea 
broke over our larboard quarter, stove the binna- 
cles, destroyed the compasses and lamp-glasses, 
stove in the’ Chief Officers cabin in the cuddy, and 
washed every thing out of the ports, viz. log- 
books, letters, tiu'nks, sextant, books, charts, 
bedding, and every thing the cabin contained ; an 
immense quantity of ware- went into the cuddy 
and after-cabin, a<so down the after scuttles, 
breaking and spoiling every thing that was in the 
cabin. Encreaung gale, and a tremendous awful 
high sea, at half-past 3 A-M. when under the 
close-reefed fore and main- op-sail-mizen and 
f<>re-stay sails, came on a tremendous sudden gale 
of wind which hove the ship upon her beam-ends ; 
helm hard a weather, sails went to pieces, water 
oil the deck actually up to the Chief Officer’s 
knees to windward ; at this time the rudder was 
struck with a heavy sea, which broke the gunner’* 
arm at the helm ; the Iwlm then taken by Mr. 
Miller, the First Officer : the ship’s company, in 
the utmost confusion and tenor, could not be got 
to do any thing. The Captain, with the Second 
and Third Officers, cut away the mizen-mast, 
being the only hopes of saving the ship and our 
lives. The ship instantly righted, kept her before 
the wind; the sea mountainous and most awful 
ever beheld. All now depended upon the good 
management of the helm to the safety of the 
ship, which was performed by Mr. Miller, the 
First Officer, who leceived a most severe blow 
fiem the wheel, heavy seas breaking in upon the 
ship at all quarters, staving in the dead lights, and 
quarter galleries; the pumps kept continually 
going ; great d fficulty »n getting the Lascars to it, 
from stupor and fatigue. At > A. M. the ship 
pitching veiy deep, carried away the gib-spnt-sail- 
yard, dolphins, Strieker and flying-gib-boom # 
which wa- liousid . cut away the wreck to save 
the bmvspnt, al*o the main-top-gallant-mast 
washed ovei board; the waist hen-coops, scuttle- 
butts, water-casks, fire-buckets, long-boat’s lash- 
ings, gave wav; cut away the top-gallant and 
rjyal-vards, with sails that were lashed to the 
long-boats, which were washed overboard; also 
with the mizen-mast every thing there pertaining 
with it; gatfed, boom top-mast, top-mast, top- 
gallant-mast, cross-jack-yard, top-sail-yard. With 
the whole of the rigging, earned away ; the star- 
board bumkin, iron brace, and the block for the 
main-brace, drew and bent both of the roizen- 
chams; mam-top-s.uls and top gallant-bi aces, and 
ail ropes and rigging, which led to the mizes- 
mast, stove m the long-boat and cutter; washed 
away the whole ot the boat's covering, and tar- 
paulings over the hen-coops abaft; tore away all 
along the side which the mast went over, from 
the immense quantity of water shipped on board. 
We have every reason to suppose that thedargo 
must be damaged, as well also the ship’s ptovWons 
and stores. At 8 A.M. the wind abated a little, 
but a tremendous high sea running, the s^iip roll- 
ing and pitching a great deal, and taking in im- 
mense quantity of water at all At 10 

A.M. loosed the foresail and set it J noon_ the 
wind still decreasing-, heavy sea up. Lat. 29.40.S.” 

Great credit 13 due to Mr-, Muter for nis exer- 


tion® during, the storm. 




Price Current of East-India Produce for June 1816. Ill 




L 

. s. 

d. 


X. s. 

. d. 


X. 

s. 

d. 


X 



Cochineal 

lb 

. 0 

1 0 

0 

to 

0 5 

6 

Sal Ammoniac .. 

cwt. 5 

13 

0 





Coffee, Java .... 

. . . cwt 

, 3 

8 

0 

— 

3 10 

0 

Senna 

.lb. 0 

1 

6 

to 

0 



Cheribon. .. 


3 

0 

o 

— 

3 2 

0 

lurmerick, Bengal 

cwt. 1 

18 

0 






Bourbon ... 








China 

. .. 2 

10 

0 





Mocha .... 


4 

15 

0 

— 

5 1 

0 

Zedoai y 








Cotton, Surat ... 

... lb 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 1 

5 

Galls, in Sorts... 

* 7 

10 

0 





Extra fine.. . 


0 

1 

6 

— 

0 1 

7 

Blue 

• •• 9 

5 

0 



9 



— Bengal . . . 


0 

I 

1 

— 

0 1 

3 

Indigo, Blue 

lb. u 

9 

9 

— 

0 

10 


Bourbon ..... 


0 

-2 

3 

— 

0 2 

10 

- Blue and Violet. 

0 

a 

6 

. 

0 



Drugs, ice. for Dveing. 







— — Pu'ple and V 10I 

-t . . 0 

7 

6 

— 

0 

8 


Aloes, Epntica... 

. ..cwt. 

6 

0 

0 

— 

8 0 

0 

■ Fine t inlet.. . 

0 

7 

0 




7 


Anniseeds, Star.. 


6 

(> 

0 




■ Good Ditto 

0 

6 

0 






Borax, Rehncd.. 


5 

10 

o 




Fine Violet ic. Conpi-r 0 

5 

6 



0 

6 


— Unrefined, nr Fmcal 

5 

111 

0 




Good Ditio .. .. 

.. . 0 

5 

3 



0 

5 


Camphire unrefined . 

12 

0 

0 

— 

14 0 

0 

— — Fine Copper... 

. .. 0 

5 

fi 



0 

5 


Cardemoms, M ah 

tbar lb 

0 

2 

9 

— 

0 5 

6 

— —* Good Dm a . . . 

. 0 

4 

9 



0 



- — Colon.. .. 








Ordinaty Ditto . 

. .. 0 

3 

1 



0 

3 


Cassia Buds 

...cwt. 

23 

10 

0 




Rice, Like Carolina.. 

wt. 0 

17 

0 



1 



— — Lignea. 


11 

0 

0 

— 

16 0 

0 

Safflower 

wt. 4 

13 

0 

— 

9 

0 


( astor Oil.. 

lb. 

0 

1 

3 

— 

0 4 

0 

Sago 

Wt. 1 

15 

0 



2. 

10 


C hina Root . 

...cwt. 

2 

0 

0 

— 

2 5 

0 

Saltpt tie. Refined 

wt, 3 

4 

0 





Cnculus I’idiciis. 


3 

1 

0 

— . 

3 10 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skem .... 

.lb. 0 

12 

0 





6 

Columbo Root . . 


2 

13 

0 

— 

3 0 

0 

Novi 

. 0 

16 






Dragon’-, Blood.. 








— Ditto White 








Gain Ammoniac, 

lump.. 







— — China 

.... 1 

0 

0 


1 

3 


Aiabic 


3 

10 

0 

— 

5 0 

0 

— — Organzine 

. 1 

10 

7 

— 

1 

17 

0 

— Assrioe ida. . 


6 

0 

0 

— 

15 0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon... 

.lb. 0 

10 

1 

— 

0 

10 


— — Benjamin ... 


6 

10 

0 

— 

50 0 

0 

Cloves 

. .. 0 

3 

0 


0 

3 


Aninn 

...cwt. 

5 

10 

0 



10 0 

0 

— — Mace 

0 

9 

0 



0 



—— Galbanum... 








— — Nutmegs 

0 

6 

2 





— — Gambogium 


22 

0 

0 

— 

24 0 

0 

Ginger 

wt. 6 

4 

0 



6 

10 

0 

Rlvirh 


9 

0 

0 

— 

11 0 

0 

— Pepper, Black .. 

lb. 0 

0 

8 





— Olibanum .. 


5 

0 

0 



6 10 

0 

— — — White 

... 0 

1 

3 





Lac Lake 


0 

1 

3 

— 

0 1 

9 

Sugar, "Yellow 

wt. 2 

2 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Dye 


0 

3 

6 


0 5 

6 

White 

2 

12 

0 

__ 

3 

2 


Shell, Block. 


3 

0 

0 

— 

3 10 

0 

— Brown 

.. . 2 

0 

0 

— 

0 

1 


— Shtv> red .... 








Tea, Boliea 

11). 0 

o 

4 

— 

0 

o 

0 

Stick 


3 

10 

0 

— 

3 0 

0 

< oneou 

0 

2 

7 



0 

3 

5 

Musk, China 

... .oz. 

0 

14 

0 

— 

1 1 

0 

Souchong 

.. 0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

Nux Vomica 

. cwt. 

1 

15 

0 



2 0 

0 

Cam pm 

0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Oil Cassia 

.. .oz. 

O 

2 

6 

— 

0 3 

0 

Twankay 

0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

2 

( innamoii .. 


1 

0 

0 

— 

1 1 

0 

Pekoe 

.. . 0 

4 

10 

— 

0 

5 


— Cloves 








— Hvson Skin 

... 0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

4 

4 

Mact 








Hyson 

. . 0 

4 

7 

— 

0 

5 


— Nutmegs ... 


0 

3 

6 




Gunpowder 

.. . 0 

5 

0 



0 

5 

2 

Opium 

. . .lb. 







Tortoiseshell 

.... 1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

5 


Rhubarb 


0 

6 

0 

— 

0 10 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red 

ton 9 

0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Wednesday, 3 July — Prompt 19 July. 

Company's.— Hemp, 5 S 0 bales. 

On Wednesday, 17 July— Prompt 18 October. 

Sundry Wines lemainmg uncleared. 

On Tuesday, <23 July — Ptompt is October. 

Company's. ~C Inna Haw bilk, 4*30 bales — Ben- 
gal Raw Silk, I .014 bales. 

Privilege . — Raw Silk, 731 bales, See. 

On Wednesday, 24 July — Prompt 18 October. 

Privilege . — Coffee, 4,422 bags — Sugar, 5,176 
bags. 

On Thursday, 1 August — Prompts October. 

Prxiilegp. — Lnngclnths, 647 bales — Nankeens, 
210 cases and 5.239 pieces — Chnppjh Bandannoes, 
38 chests — White Piece Goods, 151 bales— Mus- 
lins, 2 bales — Prohibited Piece Goods, 18 bales — 
Bandannoes, 53 chests — Sallampores, 118 bales 


and 29 pieces— Madras Handkerchiefs, 18 chests 
— Black Silk Handkerchiefs, 318 pieces— Sundries, 
11 i bests. 

On Thursday, 8 August — Prompt l November . 

Company's . — Black Pepper, 4,316 bags — White 
Pepper, 11 bags. 

Private-Trade — Cassia Lignea, H boxes, &c. 

Privilege — Cas«ia L.ignea. 8s ohest3 — Cassia 
Buds, 40 boxes — Ginger, 2,372 bags. 

The C mrt of Directors have given notice, that 
it is their intention to hold quarterly sales of the 
Company's Bengal, Coast, and Surat piece Goodj, 
and to continue the same, unless due notice shall 
be given to the contrary. The first quarterly sale 
will he field on Tuesday the loth day ot September 
next, and ibe succeeding sales, as marly as may 
be to the loth days of December, March and June 
respectively. 


Cargoes of East-India Company s Ships lately arrived. 


Cargo of the Carnatic, from Bengal and Madras. 

Company's Goods. — Saltpetre, 3,333 cwt. — Sugar, 
2,666 cwt. — Piece Goods. Longclotbs, 6o,570 
pieces. 

Privilege and Private Trade, from Bengal. — In- 
digo, 163 chests — Cassia Lignea, 24 chests— Lac 


Dye, 3! boxes — Madura Wine, 5 pipes— Piece 
Goods, 3 chests— Cassia, 06 chests— Raw Silk, 
14 bales — Redwood, 1,501 pieces — Rattans, 6,900 
bundles. 

Of the Privilege Goods from Madras no account 
has been received. 


East-India Exchanges and Company's Securities . 

non arrival of the fleet, now daily ex- under this head in the preceding number, page 
pected, leaves us only to refer to the statement 623, 




Daily Prices of Stocks from the 26th of May to the 25th of June 181G. 
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E. Kyton, Stock Broker, 2, Cornhilt, andlft, Coventry Street, 


THE 


ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

AUGUST 1816. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


SrR, — On perusing the inte- 
resting information contained un- 
der the article of “ India Church 
Intelligence'' in your number for 
June, 1 endeavoured to analyse 
the Letters Patent constituting a 
Bishop’s See. in order to ascertain 
the exact and certain limits of the 
jurisdiction. Previous to his Lord- 
ship's appointment, it was usual for 
the senior Chaplain on each es- 
tablishment to be stationed at the 
Presidency, a station of course 
the most eligible in every point of 
view ; the other Chaplains were 
also stationed at the nearer or 
more lucrative stations, according 
to their seniority. Now, Sir, what 
I wish particularly to know (and on 
which point a careful review of the 
Letters Patent does not satisfy 
me) is this, whether the Chaplains, 
on their arrival in India, are liable 
to be placed at any station his 
Lordship thinks proper, or whe- 
ther, excepting in the appoint- 
ment of Archdeacon, the controul 
over the Chaplains, as to station, 
remains as formerly under the re- 
gulation of the civil government ? 

The patronage of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, as it would appear 

Asiatic Journal — No. VIII. 


from the Act and Letters Patent, 
seems principally to consist of — 
1st. The appointment from 
among the Company's Chaplains 
to the three Archdeaconries of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

yd. The appointment of a per- 
sonal Chaplain, who need not be in 
the Company’s service. 

bd. The appointment of a Re- 
gistrar to each Archdeaconry. 

4-th. The Bishop may also con- 
fer orders of Deacon and Priest, 
and exercise jurisdiction spiritual 
and ecclesiastical, according to 
the laws of Lngland : and grant 
licences to Ministers to officiate, 
&c. &c. <!tc. 

The above seems to be the sub- 
stance of the patronage and con- 
troul possessed by his Lordship in 
spiritual matters. On a vacancy 
m the see by the death or coming 
awav of the Bishop for the time 
being, the functions appertaining 
thereto are to be exercised by the 
Archdeacon of Calcutta, or Ma- 
dras, or Bombay', or by two cler- 
gymen directed by the Governor- 
General. 

It will not, perhaps, appear from 
this that too much power, &c. is 
Vor. II. Q 
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lodged in the hands of the truly 
reverend person from whose influ- 
ence so much is expected by the 
friends of the establishment in 
England ; nor, indeed, if the ques- 
tion which I have first proposed 
shall be answered in the affirma- 
tive, could there be any cause to 
fear an abuse of it while the mitre 
remains on the present head ; but 
as yet that point seems not 
clear, and in my opinion it is most 
essential that it should be set at 
rest, to prevent the much regretted 
consequences that might ensue 
from any thing like a misunder- 
standing between the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities in India. 

Your admission of this query 
and these remarks, will, I hope, 
gratify some of your numerous 
readers, as well as. 

Sir, Yours, &c. 

Ci-Enicus. 

Lute Chaplain, Bengal Establishment. 

the/'rnham. July > 

10/A, 1810. i 


P. S. I am concerned to find 
from private letters recently re- 
ceived from Madras, that the 
Bishop's visitorial tour through 
India is considered by some sen- 
sible persons as likely to create 
suspicion and disquiet in the 
minds of the natives ; but surely 
this is a vague idea. Were the 
Bishop of Calcutta to be es- 
corted by a troop of horse, and 
to be accompanied with all the 
paraphernalia of a crusade, then it 
might be probable that the disci- 
ples of Brahma would show the 
most active disquiet at the Minis- 
ters of a religion about to be pro- 
pagated by the sword; but the mere 
performance of the sacred and pas- 
toral duty of visiting and superin- 
tending the clergy of the widely- 
extended diocese of India, is a 
measure far too remote from any 
thing that can be construed into an 
intermeddling with the prejudices 
of the natives, by the most artful 
of priests, or the most deluded of 
followers. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — T he great variety of use- 
ful information contained in your 
valuable Miscellany induces me 
to trouble you with the following 
regulation of the Honourable 
Board of Customs, recently issued ; 
it being of extreme importance to 
our friends in India, and cannot 
be too extensively circulated. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Ct vis. 

“ Custom-House, London, 
‘20th June, 1816. 

“ Notice as to Impoi lation of East- 
India Goods. — Whereas by the Act of 54 
Geo. III. chap. 36th, s. 12, all packages 
whatever, imported from the East Indies, 
containing articles liable to duty, arc re- 
quired to be manifested, on forfeiture of 
the same, together with the penalty of 


fifty pounds for each package. And 
whereas, since the passing of the said 
act, a number of packages, containing ar- 
ticles for private use, or as presents be- 
longing to passengers and others, have 
been imported without being so mani- 
fested, by which the same became for- 
feited and the said penalty incurred ; in 
which case it has generally been asset ted 
that the same were omitted to he mani- 
fested through ignorance of the law, in 
consequence of which the said forfeiture 
and penalties have not been enforced. 
This is therefore to give notice, that, from 
and after the 1st January next, no 
relief will be granted in such cases, but 
that the forfeiture of all goods so import- 
ed from the East Indies which are not in- 
cluded in the manifest will be insisted 
upon, and the penalties attaching upon 
the same enforced. By order of the Com- 
missioners. 

G. Delavadd, Secretary, 
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( H5 ) 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The preceding letter ter- 
minated with some intimation res- 
pecting my abecedarian clock ; hut 
this can be introduced more appro- 
priately after the new system of 
literal sounds and signs has been 
fully detailed. 

To render the script character 
as simple as possible, I formerly 
hinted at the rejection of all capi- 
tals, as not more necessary among 
alphabetic than arithmetical sym- 
bols, which require no device of 
this sort, either to please the eye 
or assist the judgment in the most 
difficult operations by figures. 
Some alphabets even admit of no 
such distinctions as small or capi- 
tal letters, in our sense of the word, 
but are nevertheless subjected to 
much worse deviations, and occa- 
sionally a capital letter rather ter- 
minates, than begins a word, as 
with us. In short, every thing 
connected with the position and 
shape of alphabetic signs is so 
arbitrary and complex, among all 
nations who use them, that any 
scheme which shall be found most 
useful, simple and uniform, bids fair 
for ultimate preference and univer- 
sal introduction. Not many years 
have elapsed, since nouns claimed 
capital marks of their superiority 
over the other parts of spetch ; 
the custom is almost extinct, with- 
out producing any eye-sore in our 
printed books, and in an equal pe- 
riod of time, the same conse- 
quence would be evident were we 
to omit all capitals entirely, as use- 
less incumbrances, causing much 
more trouble and pains in their 
acquisition at first, than the whole 
tribe of these notables is worth. 
Punctuation, properly regulated, 
is the best substitute for capitals, 
as the initials of a paragraph or 
sentence ; particularly if the pro- 
gressive stops were rt presented 
with spaces between words com- 
mensurate with the pause required 
at the end of each ; and it might 


be an improvement to mark inter- 
rogations ratherat their commence- 
ment than close, as is usually done 
at present. 

Those critics who prize a lan- 
guage in proportion to its myste- 
rious construction, and the nume,- 
rous words it can boast, for what 
we know, by a solitary vocable, 
have a taste too perverted to relish , 
my restriction of every letter to 
one invariable sound ami form, 
whatever they may think of my 
adopting no less than thirty-nine 
alphabetic signs and combinations, 
to correspond with the same num- 
ber of simple and compound 
sounds, which at present constitute 
the entire elementary basis of the 
English tongue, whereon I shall 
at least attempt to raise a super- 
structure for the universal vehicle 
of human thoughts, that has hi- 
therto baffled the industry and 
genius of many a profound scholar 
and intelligent man. Failure un- 
der these circumstances never can 
entail disgrace, and success would 
confer an honour which I am now 
too old ever to know or enjoy, 
though young enough to despair of 
no rational plan which is calculated, 
at any period, to benefit mankind. 

Having in some measure adjust- 
ed thereiative rank of letters intheir 
initial posts, we proceed to class 
them into vowels and consonants, 
the former of which have their 
names and power alike, while the 
latter differ as little in that respect 
as possible, having only the short- 
est vocal affix or prefix, so essential 
to the utterance of every consonant, 
whence the t; mi is evidently de- 
nied. Mere infants more readily 
pronounce ma nm, pa pa, ba ba, 
than am am, ap ap, ab ah ; the af- 
fixed vowel consequently seems 
most natural, though, in particular 
instances, a short prefix win an- 
swer best, and both indeed should 
be made equally easy to the abe- 
cedarian scholar* that he may 
n o. 
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thence learn, in due time, to enun- 
ciate consonants distinctly after- 
wards, when occurring in words 
without any intervening vowels ; 
such as strong, jir.t. spleen, Sec. 

In the Hindoo alphabetical no- 
menclature, a , in, b, Sec. are called 
a -kar, mu -kar, bu-Iar; meaning the 
a -maker, m -maker, b-malrr, and so 
on, through the whole, evincing a 
simplicity and skill in this matter, 
which ill accords with the mystical 
complexity of the whole Sunskrit 
system in every thing else. This 
consideration inclines me still to 
believe, that the vulgar tongue 
was, at a remote period of anti- 
nuity. re lined till it became diiiicult 
and profound enough for the self- 
ish purposes of a sovereign priest- 
hood, concealed under the garb 
of an abstruse language, though 
originally purloined from the peo- 
ple, whom their pastors intended 
to fleeca or flay at pleasure, with 
little risk of detection by an illi- 
terate and superstitious flock. 

However much my surmises on 
Hindoo mythology and erudition 
may he controveited, I certainly 
owe the idea of forming the Ho- 
man alphabet to theirs, which first 
taught me the great advantage of 
keeping the names and powers of 
consonants as parallel as their na- 
ture will admit. By taking the 
very short sounds of u and i in 
sun and sin, we have twm almost 
inaudible vowels, for affixing or 
prefixing to consonants, ad libitum ; 
thus mu, mi, bu, bi, pit, pi ; tint, 
im, ub, ib, up, ip ; whence a child 
of three or four years old, w ill na- 
turally acquire the real power of 
m. h, p, sooner than one at the age 
of six or eight possibly can from 
the Babel-plan, carefully handed 
down in all languages from ancient 
to modern times. 

A reform in the alphabet must 
embrace the classification of vowels 
from their short to the long sounds, 
followed by their respective diph- 
thongs and the semi-vowels ; the 
whole discriminated by invariable 
signs or combination', expressive 


of the constituent portions of each: 
an improvement, however, that 
cannot well be extended to those 
consonants, which under the form 
of one letter, sometimes express 
the power of two, as in the dento- 
sibilants tsh and dzh. to be found 
in many languages besides our 
own. with single characters, like 
j, retained here for the latter, and 
soft c for the former sound, in 
judge, dzhudhz, juj, and cure, 
pronounced church in my scheme, 
thereby saving one or two letters, 
in all words of this description, 
which is sometimes very conve- 
nient when the learner recollects, 
that <• is never k, but always tsh. 
eh. This effort of memory will be 
greatly assisted by seriously advert- 
ing to carohts. cascus. castus, carle, 
carmen, kirk, severally becoming 
diaries, cheese, chaste, churl, 
charm, church, according to my 
system, cure for church, like/ry, for 
judge, dzhudzh ; an expedient 
that makes our superfluous c not 
less useful than without the ex- 
pense of a new character or the 
strange combination of tdi, ch. 

On sumkii g, .Muid.'. I intend to 
preserve the q for the queer nasal 
iig. iik of most alphabets, in the 
hope that the idea of a qu partly re- 
versed iif/, may prove so far a cue 
also to the combination ng, rik, 
required in siqk, huqger, for sink, 
hunger ; q here representing the 
nasal in question, for which we have 
no appropriate sign in our tongue, 
this word, therefore, maybe render- 
ed with three letters orthoepigra- 
phicaliy, tuq, by this new method of 
permanent uniformity, in both the 
power and shape of every alpha- 
betical symbol. A universal lan- 
guage, without an orthoepigraphi- 
cal alphabet, would be too gross 
an absurdity for the present age ; 
a complete reformation consequent- 
ly in our own system, by selection, 
restriction, modification, substitu- 
tion, expulsion, or combination, is 
tlie sine qua von for that abeceda- 
rian perfection which shall care- 
fully ret a in every sound now exist- 
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ing in classical English, while its By way of prelude to so gene- 
provincial peculiarities may safely rous a design, i may here produce 
be consigned to merited oblivion, my ortboepigraphieal alphabet, 
or to the elaborate research of promising that in it, it, n, i, of 
those virtuosi who have means and sun, sin, and not , are always very 
leisure enough to delight in the short, simole sounds, among which 


preservation of such precious food 
for book-worms. 


1st. 

bat 

bat 

bar 


a 

a 

a 

2d. 

not 

note 

full 


0 

o 

0 

3d. 

bit 

beet 

bet 


i 

i 

e 

sing 

twelve 

vowels, 

three 


diphthongs, and three semi-vowels, 
viz. h, y, iv. with their short vowel 
u, to give them utterance, as semi- 
consonants ; one of which forms 
the convenient series, ya, yo, yo, 
yi, ye, &c. of most alphabets, by the 
same convertibility with the third 
class of vowels, to which u- is lia- 
ble with the second in all langua- 
ges ; a coincidence that moreover 


we may likewise include the e of 
full : — 


ball 

foul 

hoe 

cc 

lO 

hit 

fool 

foil 

you 

o 

ce 

yu 

bait 

file 

woe 

c 

1C 

1CIL 


attends these letters, even to the 
consonants, b, p, and /, to be no- 
ticed hereafter. Every acute scho- 
lar will recognize the absurd name 
we give the vowel u in sun (there- 
by making the pronoun you) by 
my invariable mode, as yo, com- 
posed of the y consonant with the 
vowel o of full or fool 

The twenty-one consonants will 
be best illustrated as follows : — 


Exa mples . 

mum' 

bib pup 

fee vie 

tin 

thin thine 

Names. 

mu 

bu pu 

fu vu 

tu 

tu tu 

Pozver. 

* m 

b p 

f » 

l 

i t 

Examples. 

din 

sin shin zone jour 

church judge lull 

Names. 

du 

SU fu Zll £U 

cu 

ju lu 

Posver. 

cl 

s / 

> 

c 


Examples. 

run 

nun ink 

king 

gang 


Names. 

ru 

nu ing 

ku 

gu 


Poiver. 


" 7 

k 

rr 


From whal 

: was 

observed for- 

pupil, with 

out* 

vowel expressing 


merly on cj, the learner will once 
for all recollect, that it here repre- 
sents the nasal of such words, as 
wing, ivink, which I would write 
laiq, tviqk. The constant re- 
currence of the short sound of 
u in English, under this and seve- 
ral other forms, entitles it to the 
first place in the series of vowels, 
not only as the inherent vocal of 
consonants, according to oriental 
philologers, but as the matrix of fid, fil. 
all the other vowels in their alpha- 
bet. To discriminate the powers 
of the first vocal scries most effec- 
tually, each has its own most ap- 
propriate form, which never after- 
wards can vary, to perplex the 


four different sounds, as in our 
common alphabet ; an observation 
which, more or less, applies to 
the whole. 

In the second class, the elliptical 
n denotes the short, and the cir- 
cular o the long sound of this let- 
ter, or the nmicrnn and omega of 
the Greeks, both of which, by a 
central dot, become the correla- 
te vowels in full and fool, thus 
On the third division, 
nothing need be said, as the dis- 
criminations are so natural and self- 
•videtit, that no person can con- 
found them, who pays th e smallest 
attention to the subject. 

Our three diphthongs are repre- 
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sented by their constituent parts, 
contracted from no, oc, ite, res- 
pectively to in, re, tic, in the order 
observed when these compounds 
are accurately pronounced, and 
if corresponding shorts should be 
wanted, their formation is quite 
easy', so, to, oi , ui. This diphthon- 
gal analysis will be perfectly clear 
to those oho are conversant with 
such discussions, in any language; 
more especially to orientalists, 
from whom every assistance will 
be gratefully received, which can 
render our language, in process of 
time, a common good, from the 
rising to the setting sun. 

Expiration, productive of hit, 
or inspiration of uh, not having 
the articulated criterion of a con- 
sonant, I have consigned it to the 
class of semi-vowels, along with 
p and to, as a living letter in many, 
if not all, alphabets, whose power 
never can be communicated by the 
unmeaning appellation of ditch or 
itch , though hitch might give a 
better idea of this aspirate, by its 
initial, did not hn suffice. 

We frequently read of aspirated 
consonants, but their existence, 
except in the Hindoo alphabets, 
is very problematical ; there, in- 
deed, we find no less than ten, as, 
th, hh, ph, dh, &c. all differing in 
form and power, from the simple 
t, b, p, d, &c. consequently in this 
article alone, the eastern tongues 
have, at least, ten more difficulties 
in a learner’s way, than our own, 
with no one commensurate advan- 
tage, unless we were foolishly to 
reckon a prolific fund of puns and 
conundrums, as great a mark of 
superiority, as some of the literati 
have discovered in those exube- 
rant tongues, which can furnish 
one thousand names for a lion, 
and half that number for honey or 
a horse, when one simple word for 
each would answer the purpose 
equally well. Let other nations 
fcoakt, in the same manner, about 
the great variety and number of 
their alphabetical signs, in power 
or fottn, while we, in English, 


rest satisfied with the thirty-nine, 
at present extant, and already ex- 
hibited in my abecedarian nomen- 
clature, arranged and. constructed 
with the celebrated Miss Edge- 
worth's opinion on this subject, 
constantly before me : By dint 
“ of reiterated pain and terror, 
“ the names of the letters of the 
“ alphabet are perhaps, in the 
“ course of some weeks, firmly 
“ fixed in the pupil’s memory. So 
“ much the worse ; all these names 
“ will disturb him, if he have coni- 
“ mon sense, and at every step 
“ must stop his progress. In 
“ teaching a child to read, every 
“ letter should have a precise sin- 
“ gle sound annexed to its figure, 
“ this should never vary.” 

To men of letters we may pru- 
dently leave their endless cavils 
about the semi-vowels, and, in the 
mean time, use those ambiguous 
neutralsadvantageously, as onespe- 
cies of subservient members, in the 
orthoepigraphical department ofour 
universal language and character in 
the English tougue. This, I flatter 
myself, will, by a radical reform in 
its first elements, gradually find 
favour in the sight of every nation 
on the face of the earth, since they 
may all gain much, while they can 
lose very little, by its substitution 
for their vernacular tongue, pro- 
vided that utility, facility, and sim- 
plicity be the grand objects of oral 
and written speech, for the commu- 
nit i . , 

ofi . ■ ■ ■ ' ■. .j, 

els, or demi -consonants have a right 
to the intermediate station assigned 
them in the new alphabet, and the 
w ns a labial, thus immediately pre- 
cedes that class of consonants, 
with which it has as natural an 
affinity as with the second series 
of vowels, and certainly more ap- 
parent to superficial observers. 

No scholar tviB, I hope, find 
fault with my mode of distinguish- 
ing the dentals, and throwing away 
the Unmeaning h of these and 
other letters, which, having no as- 
piration in their composition ought 
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not to retain the sign of it any 
longer, and seeing we have no 
such sound as the Hindoo th, for- 
merly described, I have substituted 
i t for this combination, called the 
lisping s, reserving t for the first 
ol our dentals, since it cannot well 
be confounded either with i or 
writing or in print. 

It must be granted, that the 
French convert our th to d, be- 
cause from pride, affectation, or 
indolence, they will not in general 
take the trouble to acquire it. 

That preciousletter which Bishop 
Wilkins stains with the blood of 
forty-two thousand men, may be 
taught at the cheap rate of substi- 
tuting f for s in fibolelh, pronoun- 
ced shiboleth, without the hazard of 
becoming siboleth in the mouth of 
man, woman, or child, who has 
previously learned to discriminate 
these two sibilants s and f from 
each other viva voce, in sin and fn 
thus become shin, without the help 
of a mute and useless h, which does 
not merit a place in any rational 
plan. On similar principles, the 
corresponding sound of z is ex- 
pressed in my scheme, by j, in the 
French words jour, rouge, thus 
50 r, roj, instead of zhor, rozh. 

Having discussed the foregoing 
sibilants, the reader will thence be 
enabled to comprehend the nature 
of the two following dento-sibilants, 
which though evidently complex 
in power, are nevertheless denoted, 
in more alphabets than ours, by a 
simple form, and this, I confess, is 
one great reason for my retaining 
the redundant letter c, with the 
sound of tsh, ch, If, or the com- 
pound consonant j, viz dzh, dj, 
which has, notwithstanding, a cu- 
rious propensity to change places 
with i and y, as already remarked.* 

Arbitrary marks, when other- 
wise needless, have no place in 
ray abecedarian plan, the dot 

* The ridiculous practice of jumbling 
words with the initial i and j, u and r 
together, has some connection with this 
remark, and one formerly made on the 
semi-vowe!s. 


above the short i of sin, and ; in 
jam, is therefore entirely omitted, 
upon very obvious grounds. 

Some very inteliig cut writers have 
objected toallorthoepigraphical ex- 
pedients, on the plea, that pronun- 
ciation is in a state of perpetual 
fluctuation, without duly reflect- 
ing on the absolute want of fixed 
rules, as the true cause of the very 
complaint, which is preferred by 
those sages against the instability 
of oral sound. Suppose the at- 
tempt to plant the present stand- 
ard of orthoepy on a stable foot- 
ing, should fail, the salutary spe- 
cific against the recurrence of 
disorder, is constantly at hand, in 
a rational system of visible sounds, 
unless indeed some new letters are 
introduced into the language for 
which no provision has yet been 
made, though this also can readily 
be accomplished by the universal 
character recommended in these 
pages for every tongue. 

if for instance, the vocable bird, 
sounded at present hard, should 
ever recover in classic flights of 
speech, its proper enunciation, with 
the short i, let it of course be writ- 
ten and pronounced orthoepigra- 
phically bird ; nay should we yet 
become slavish enough to natura- 
lize the French ceu, and let fly a 
bceurd at court, or on the stage, 
my system has room for the poor 
devil in this dress, hard, by a simple 
modification of my second series of 
vowels, obvious to the meanest ca- 
pacity. 

We have one example almost in 
point, in the kirk of Scotland be- 
coming a church, which by my ra- 
dical reform of the hard c to a 
dentosibilant, now constitutes the 
polite term cure, viz. tshurtsh, as 
naturally as Carolus secundus be- 
came Charles the second; or the 
ancient carl, a modern churl ,• in 
my hands curl, but still perfectly 
distinct from kurl, a ringlet of hair. 
Were this last even to get a twist by 
some accident or other togurlin po- 
lished society, the requisite guttural 
would then be as applicable as its 
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fellow consonant is at present ; be- 
cause in every possible case of my 
system, orthoepy and orthography 
must always move pari passu toge- 
ther, and therefore the plan may 
be conveniently extended ad libi- 
tum to every alphabet and tongue, 
by a simple process, which shall, 
in its proper place, be fully eluci- 
dated. How my adopted sj nibol 
for the nasal ng, nk, will he relish- 
ed, under the form of y, time only 
can tell ; my sole motive for this 
appropriation is, that we have it 
already as a superfluous sign in our 
alphabet, which is at least equally 
capable, with any other, of com- 
municating viva voce this particular 
sound required in the French and 
those other languages that are 
much more subject to an endless 
variety of troublesome nasal twangs 
than our own. 

X is the only useless letter left in 
our alphabet, and may remain in re- 
serve, until we show its possible ex- 
tensionasa universal character, inde- 
pendent of English, in a similar ca- 
pacity as a living tongue, when the 
diagram for this purpose is submit- 
ted to the reader, among the com- 
ponent parts of my abecedarian 
clock, or diagram of parallel con- 
centric sounds. The assertion, 
that the Hindoos esteem « the in- 
herent sound of every consonant 
will be apparent by their writing 
only bb for bub, with a mark even 
to prevent the final b making the 
word bubu ; but when the u is ini- 
tial, an appropriate sign is required 
for it in ubb, pronounced itbub, and 
this takes place also for the other 
vowels in every situation ; whence 
ib ib requires four letters of the 
Hindoo alphabet, and the inherent 
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u would be lost in the medial i, or 
any other vowel under similar cir- 
cumstances; which cannot however 
be minutely explained without the 
proper types, and more space than 
can here be spared for the subject. 

Among several objections to the 
complete reformation of English 
orthography, one of the most plau- 
sible is, the apprehension of dis- 
turbing the etymology, by any li- 
teral innovations, such as my 
scheme embraces ; it is therefore 
incumbent on me to obviate this 
surmise as much as possible. 

That etymological canons will 
soon be established for our lan- 
guage, upon incontrovertible prin- 
ciples, no thinking person can 
doubt, after what Horne Tooke 
has already accomplished, and Mr. 
James Gilchrist has pledged him- 
self to perform in that respect ; 
which will of course form the ru- 
dimental part of education, and 
completely qualify every scholar 
to reconcile the derivation of most 
words, with my orthoepigrnphical 
manner of spelling them, so long 
as this faculty can be deemed a 
matter of the smallest moment to 
an English reader, as I have no 
wish to subvert the existing ortho- 
graphy (miserable as it is) until, 
by a considerable concurrent com- 
petition, my system shall stand the 
test of experience, in the light of 
a common character for all lan- 
guages, or the visible medium of 
English as one universal tongue. 

This letter being already much 
longer than I intended, I shall 
postpone any further discussion, 
till next month, and in the inte- 
rim remain your obedient servant, 


MOHAMMEDAN WEDDINGS. 


A N" m.b Cazv, says an English writer, 
told me, that when lie married any of the 
poorer class, he always got as much as 
hecould cat of the best dish at the bridal 
feast, and frequently a plateful was sent 
home to his family ; and he also got from 
four annas to one rupee four annas in 


money*, hut if the bride bad been married 
before, beside the food, he teceived a 
fixed fee of two rupees. Upon my asking 
the cause of this difference, the N'aeb re- 
plied, “ Cultivated ground was always 
assessed higher than uncultivated.” 


* Sixteen annaa make one Sicca rupee. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF CUTCH-BOOJE. 


The province of Cutch-Booje, in the 
$outh- western extremity of Hindostau, is 
situated principally between the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth decrees of north 
latitude. To the north it is hounded by 
a sandy desert and the province of Sindy ; 
to the south, by the Gulf of Clutch ; to 
the east, it lias Gujrat, and to the west, 
Tatta, from which it is separated by the 
most eastern branch of the Indus. The 
limits of Cutch to the north are uot accu- 
rately defined, but may be estimated at 
one bundled and ten miles in length, by 
seventy the average breadth. Abul Fazel, 
in 1582, describes it as follows : — 

“ To the west of Gujrat is a very large 
separate territory, called Cutch, the length 
of which is two hundred and fifty coss, 
and the breadth one hundicd coss. The 
teiritory of Sindy lies to the west of 
Cutch. The gi eater part of Cutch is 
composed of woods and uncultivated 
sands. The horses are fine, and sup- 
posed to be of Atabian ext i action ; and 
the camels and goats are also remarkably 
good. The capital city is Tabij, which 
has two strong forts, Jahreli and Kun- 
kote.” 

The province of Cutch continues, as 
described by Abul Fazel, barren and un- 
productive, the interior remaining almost 
unknown. Its different parts are possess- 
ed by various chiefs, many of whom 
assert themselves to be independent, and 
the general boast of the country is, that 
since the beginning of the world it has 
never been conquered; for which, if 
true, it is indebted, partly to its natural 
strength, butpaitly also to its sterility. 
They also boast that their sway once ex- 
tended over all Gujrat. On the south 
coast of the Gulf of Cutch is a district in- 
habited by a piratical tribe, named San- 
ganians, who cruize for merchant-ships 
sometimes as far west as the entrance of 
the Gulf of Persia. The Hindoo pirates 
about the Gulf of Cutch are also fre- 
quently named Cuba. 

Muddi, or Mucker Mandvee*, is the 
great port of Cutch, and is situated in 
Jat. 22° 5o' north, and long 69° 25' east. 

• In Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer, (article 
Cutch) this synonym is erroneously made the 
name of a second seaport: "The principal sea- 
ports are Muddi and Mandave." 
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The capital, called Bliooj is about 25 
miles to the N. W. Muddi is large, and 
strongly fortified; the homes are indif- 
ferent, being ptiucipally of mats and 
bamboos. Eight mile* to the northward 
is a pagoda, called A^ara, from a town 
of that name in its vicinity. Off this 
pagoda, and a small way to the westward 
of it, theie are jocks near the shore 
above water, w hich seem to he the ter- 
mination of the broken and bad ground 
in that dilection. All to the eastward, 
and as far to the southward as 22« 40’ 
norrh, i.' foul ground, and irregular sound- 
ings ; and tfie natives in their accounts 
agree with all the charts extant, in describ- 
ing the gulf quite across to the other coast 
to be replete with shoals both of sand and 
rocks. A vessel bound to Muddi from 
any quaiter not in the gulf, should be 
careful to make the Cutch coast, to the 
west waul of Asmara pagoda, and if a 
leading wind, keep along shore about 
east, in eight fathoms : and if obliged to 
woik, her tacks must be short, always 
taking care to go about as soon as she 
shoals on the off-Nhoie tack. Between 
Muddi and the opposite coast a passage- 
boat goes daily. 

The only coin belonging to the place 
is of silver, called a cowiie. The ex- 
change varies from 285 to 295 cowries 
pr. 100 Bombay, or Surat rupees. All 
Indian coins pass current here. Their 
value fluctuates accoiding to the quantity 
in the market. 

The weights are seers and maunds, the 
latter of two sorts, Cutch and Pucca. 

{ 1 Anna. 

1 Cutch Seer. 

1 Cutch inaund, 
avoii dupois,37 uslb 
The Pucca inaund is two Cutch maunds, 
and 20 Cutch maunds are equal to one 
Surat candy. 

The measures arc the grab and the 
guz, lb grab- making one guz, about 
3t Engli.*<h inches; bioad cloth, velvets, 
silks, &c. are sold by this measure, 
though the shopkeepers in the bazar of- 
ten sell by hand, from the finger's end to 
the elbow, &c. This is rejected by the 
merchants. 

A considerable commerce Is earned on 
between this place and the British settle- 

Vox*. II. R 


2 Pice 
16 Annas 
40 Seers 
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merits of Bombay. The principle article 
of produce is cotton, which is inferior to 
most of what is grown in the neigh- 
bourhood of Surat and the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. Many of the principal Bombay mer- 
chants have ageuts residing here to trans- 
act their business. Some trade is like- 
wise carried on with the Persian Gulf. 

No animal food is to be procui ed, but 
by stealth, and rice, &c. only in small 
quantities, which must be paid for as 
soon as received. There is tolerable 
water to be got, brought down by women 
to the landing-place, at the rate of 2§ 
silver cowries per leager. 

The coast of Gujrat, from the head 
of the Gulf of Cutch to the islands near 
Jigat Point, is but little known.* 

Catch, like the adjacent countries, 
is inhabited by many predatory tubes, 
who all claim a Rajpoot origin, al- 
though many of them have adopted the 
Mahomtnedau faith. That change of re- 
ligion is uot uncommon in this quarter of 
India, there being now few tribes of 
Rajpoots in Cutch that have not partially, 
and, in some cases universally, adopted 
the Mahommedan religion. Such are the 
Sodas, Jadows, Muckwanas, Purmars, 
Myras, and many others. 

There is a Vurium Sunker tribe, set- 
tled in Cutch, and also in various parts 
of Gujrat and the Deccan, whose modem 
occupations consist chiefly in selling milk, 
and day-labouring. Although of so low a 
cast, they were the Janooee, or distin- 
guishing string of the higher cast of 
Hindoos, and pretend to be descended 
from the Khetri or military cast. The 
province, generally, is but little culti- 
vated, and very thinly peopled. 

Futteh Mahommed, the present Jera- 
madar of Cutch, is of Baloochee extrac- 
tion, and has secured the friendship of 
the Ameers of Sinde for the suppoit of 
his usurped authority. The latter de- 
mand the town and district ot Luckput 
Bunder, on the borders of Sinde, as the 
price of their favour. 

Cutch and Cattiwar were the scene of 
Colonel Walker’s exertions for the sup- 
pression of the odious custom of destroy- 
ing the female children. In Cattiwar 
that gentleman obtained the most com- 
plete success ; but not so in Cutch.f 

* Milburn’s Oriental Commerce. 

t See Asiatie Journal, vol. i, page 57:. 


The Gulf of Cutch is an arm of the sea 
which bounds the Gujrat Peninsula on 
the west, and has the province of Cutch 
Boojc on the Koith. A considerable 
trade is carried on from this gulf to Bom- 
bay, principally in cotton ; but the in- 
habitants of the coast have been, from 
time immemorial, so addicted to piracy, 
that an unarmed vessel is not to be 
trusted within the reach of their cruizets. 
It has consequently been but little fre- 
quented by Europeans, and remains but 
imperfectly explored. The upper part is 
described by the natives as full of shoals 
and rocks. 

The government of Bombay, as re- 
ported at p. 105, was lately engaged 
in a war with Cutch, in const quence of 
which it blockaded its coast, and de- 
tached a military force into the interior. 

The province, or rather kingdom ot 
which we are speaking, is commonly 
known by the name of Cutch only; but the 
addition of ftooje, by which it is also 
distinguished, is here retained, because 
there are in reality two other Cutc’ie a*, 
Cutch-Gundava, a province of Baloo- 
chistan, lying inland to the north ot 
Cutch-Booje, and Cooch, Cucb, or Cutch, 
Bahar or Behar, part of the ancient Kis- 
raje, or Cach’ha Rajah, or King’s Caeh’ha, 
in the northern parts of Bengal, on the 
borders of Bootan, called Koje byFerhht 1 , 
and Couche by the European ti ateliers of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Cutch (Cach’ha) signifies a “ low, wet 
country.” 

While this sheet is going through the 
press, report states that the difficulties 
which had led to the detachment of a 
British force against Cutclr-Booje have 
since been amicably adjusted. From the 
representations of a late writer, it ap- 
pear? that this state has hitherto been 
considered as under the protection of the 
East India Company, against the ambi- 
tious piojects of the Ameers of Sinde. — * 
For an account of the growing impor- 
tance and rapacious views of the latter 
power, and the history of its present tri- 
umvirate of Ameers or rulers, the reader 
may consult the work above alluded 
to ; namely. Lieutenant Pottinger’s tra- 
vels in Beloochistan and Sinde. J 

t And Elphmstone’s Caubul. For reviews of 
these works, see Asiatic Journal, vol. l» pag«* 
49, 4jO. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE THURGURS OF NIPAL. 


The Tirsoolgunga, says General Kiik- 
patiick,* separated, previous to the con- 
quest of Nipal by Purthi Nairain, the ter- 
j itories of the Ghoorkali ami Newar prin- 
ces, the western limit of Ghooika being 
marked by the MuiMangdi. Thi* tiact 
contains, besides a pretty nuim-iou* pea- 
santry of Dhenwar-*, several Rajepoot fa- 
milies, ami some Ne wars, but the tubes 
by whom it is chiefly occupied are of the 
Brahminitul and Chetree orders, and as 
these las (constituted the principal strcngtli 
of Purthi Narra in’s government, and con- 
tinue to form the main support of the 
present one, they rank very high among 
its subjects, no description of whom pos- 
sesses such considerative credit and au- 
thority as their leaders enjoy. They con- 
sist, for the most part, of the Khus and 
Mangur tribes of the Chetree class ; and 
of the Paure, and some other casts of 
Brahmins ; their chieftains are known by 
the appellation of Thuigur (or one inha- 
biting a nest) among whom, (with the 
exception of a few individuals deriving 
their descent fiom the same stock as the 
reigning prince, aud who are consequent- 
ly Ilajepoots), are to be found by far the 
greatest part of those who conduct the af- 
fairs of this state. Their number, strictly 
speaking, is limited to thirty-six; for 
though, in loose language, eveiy indivi- 
dual ot those clans is sometimes ed a 
Thuigur, vet the title propei ly descends 
only to the heads of certain families. Nor 
are all these of equal consideration, there 
being three gradations of this order, of 
whom the pre-eminent one is denomina- 
ted Chutter, on account of its consisting 
ot six chiefs. It is from the Ciiutteis that 
the Kfijeex or Dewans are usually *e)eit- 
ed, which does not, however, prevent 
the other two inferior c.a—e'* from being 
likewise eligible to this office. It is im- 
possible foi me, with the slight informa- 
tion which my shoit visit to Nipal ena- 
bled me to collect, to describe this curi- 
ous institution with all the accuracy that 
it would appear to deserve ; I can only 
add to what has been said concerning it, 
thatthc leading mem be i** of th '•body, whe- 
ther actually employ «m oi not, possess 
such a high authority as reudeis it neai ly 

* An Account of Nepaul. &c. 


impossible for the executive government, 
in whatever hands that may be, to pursue 
any measures of an important nature in 
opposition to their advice. I have even 
been assuted, that the throne of the 
prince himself would be no longer secure, 
should the principal Thurgurs concur in 
thinking that his general conduct tended 
to endanger the sovereignty ; which they 
profess themselves bound, as far as rests 
with them, to transmit unimpaired to 
the distant posterity of its founder, and 
the interests of which they do not allow 
to be determined by the partial views, or 
temporary policy, of the ruling individual. 
The great ascendency of this order is the 
more remarkable, as it would seem to 
rest almost wholly on the respect they de- 
rive from their ancient sei vices, and at- 
tachment to the Ghoorkha family, and 
not to arise in the smallest devree from 
the ordinary sources of political influence; 
since I do not understand them to be par- 
ticularly distinguished among their coun- 
tiymen, either for their opulence, their 
extensive possessions, or the number of 
their adherents. They occasionally hold 
jaglnres or similar terms with the sol- 
diery, and, like them, indifferently in all 
parts of the Nipal territories ; but their 
hereditary fiefs, or estates, are situated 
entirely in the districts of Goorkha and 
Sumjoong, which constituted the patri- 
monial inheritance of Purthi Xanain. Be- 
sides the produce of these lands, and the 
emoluments arising fiom the offices they 
happen to fill, they icceive an annual fine 
of turn annas from every taxableKaitl), or 
plantation of a bundled Moories, through- 
out the country, the amount of which they 
would appear to dhti ibute among their 
i' pective clans, according to rules esta- 
blished for the purpose. The only special 
immunity of a personal kind that they are 
said enjov, consists in their being ex- 
empt fiom the final jurisdiction of the 
Punjunni, or annual court of inquisition, 
and liable to be disgraced or punished by 
a decree of the Rajah alone. They for- 
merly affected, like the Omrahs, a great 
simplicity of dress, justifying their prac- 
tice in this point by observing, that it 
was with their swords, and net with the 
aid of fine garments, that their ancestors 
had raised the Goorkhali House to the 
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respectable station which it uow occu- 
pies ; but whatever risk the Thurgurs 
might have heretofore run of incurring 
censure or ridicule by appearing in vest- 
ments of silk or muslin, it is pretty cer- 
tain that they have latterly relaxed consi- 


derably in this point, and that there are 
at present some among them who are far 
from manifesting any solicitude to main- 
tain inviolable this rustic characteristic of 
their order. 


ON THE DISEASES OF INDIA, AND THE USE OF THE 
NITK.O-MURIATIC ACID. 


BY DR, H. SCOTT. 

(From a paper printed in the Journal of Science arid the Arts, entitled, 
“ Some Remarks on the Arts of India, fyc." ) 


I mean in the present paper to confine 
myself chiefly to a detail of some of the 
effects that I have observed from diluted 
nitric acid taken internally, and used as 
h bath for a variety of diseases. The 
field is far too extensive to be well sur- 
veyed by me, or indeed by any one indi- 
vidual, and I must rest satisfied with a 
very general sketch. Though conscious 
of being quite unequal to the task, I am 
carried on by the belief that no other 
person has yet had the same means of 
judging, and from the conviction, that 
by the harmless remedies that 1 now re- 
commend, much good may be done in 
some diseases that are acknowledged to 
be beyond the ordinary means of relief. 

It is well known that climate alters 
much the phenomena and the nature of 
diseases to which the human body is li- 
able. A great part of my life has been 
apent between the tropics, where the 
temperature is generally high; where the 
vegetable world in its genera and species 
puts on appearances that are quite new 
to the inhabitants of Europe ; where the 
animals are generally very different, and 
where the diseases by which they are af- 
flicted arise from other causes and with 
different symptoms. I have often thought 
that it would be cuiious and useful to 
mark, from sufficient experience, the pe- 
culiar maladies to which we are subject 
in a hot climate, as well as those from 
which we are exempt. If this were done 
with skill, it might give rise to a number 
of important conclusions, both for avoid- 
ing and curing diseases. 

Cancer. 

Cancer is nearly unknown within the 


tropics. During twenty- five years I saw 
one case of cancer in a person who had 
bi ought the rudiments of the disease 
from Europe. From that case I learned 
the afflicting truth, that although a hot 
climate does generally prevent the forma- 
tion of cancer ; yet, when once it is 
formed, it does not cure it. I saw, in 
another instance, a cancer arise in India 
with an European gentleman, from often 
pulling the hairs from a wart on the skin 
of the cheek, and which produced at last 
the most deplorable effects. If such a com- 
plaint had appeared in any natives of the 
country, whatever might have been their 
cast or condition, I should probably have 
seen or heard of it. 

Pulmonary Consumption. 

Phthisis pulmonalis is not common in 
that climate, although it does occasion- 
ally appear. The true Phthisis is cer- 
tainly a rarer disease there than many 
European practitioners suppose, for the 
lungs very often suffer from abscess and 
affections of the liver ; and it is no easy 
matter to distinguish such complaints 
from the true phthisis pulmonalis. 

Scrofula. 

Scrofula is rare, though particular 
causes do sometimes produce it. Cold 
and moisture seem to be the great sources 
of the scrofulous diathesis, for the chil- 
dren of Indians, and even the ape kind, 
although free from the disease in their 
native climate, are very liable to scrofu- 
lous affections on being brought to Eu- 
rope. Would it not appear then, that 
similar causes have a tendency to pro- 
duce phthisis pulmonalis, scrofula, schirr- 
hus, and caq^er, and that there is some 
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connection in their origin, and perhaps 
in their nature ? 

Biliary Stones. 

T never knew an instance of a biliary 
stone being found in the gall bladder or 
biliary ducts, in India. 

Stone. 

The formation of stone in the urinary 
bladder is nearly unknown between the 
tropics. I have, indeed, not met with a 
single instance of it, although I have 
known some cases where a disease was 
imported, and not removed by climate. 
This exemption, however, from those 
dreadful diseases does not extend through 
a gioat extent of latitude ; and it should 
al*r> be remembered that altitude above 
the sea has similar effects to a more 
northern latitude. I speak of my expe- 
rience in a country on a level nearly with 
the ocean, and having a barrier of ghauts 
or mountains towards the east. In the 
northern parts of India the maladies of 
Kurope begin to show themselves. I 
knew a boy who got a stone in the bladder 
in tJuzurat, for which he had been cut 
by a native surgeon. The perforation 
was made in neai ly the same place that 
it is in Europe, and the operation was 
what is called, I think, by the Gripe. 

I may take notice here of a case of 
stone in the bladder (it cannot be too 
often mentioned) which was remarkable 
for the singular mode of cure adopted by 
Colonel Martino, himself the sufferer. — 
He then resided at Lucknow, but I be- 
lieve the Colonel had lived in many of 
the northern parts «t Hindustan. I 
knew well a surgeon* of the Company’s 
service, who was intimate with the Co- 
lonel, and visited him at all hours, and 
often saw him carrying on his process for 
cure. It consisted in reducing the stone 
to powder, by a fine saw introduced into 
the urethra by means of a canula, and he 
perfectly succeeded in removing the whole 
of it. The Colonel was an ingenious 
mechanic. His saw was made of the 
steel spring of a watch. He introduced 
the canula till it touched the stone, anil 
then, by changing the position of his 
body, he pushed on the saw till it was, 
for a little way, in contact with the 
stone, and then moving it backwards and 
forwards, he reduced it to powder. My 
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friend often saw him at this work, and 
occasionally moie than once on the 
same day. The operation gave him ne 
pain whatever ; for soft parts, plen- 
tifully covered with mucus, are under 
very diffeient circumstances from hard 
and resisting bodies, and completely 
elude the teeth of so fine a saw. Soon 
after every sawing, he passed, with his 
urine a quantity of the stone, in the form 
of a powder. Although a parallel case 
will not often occur, where the patient 
is so intelligent and ingenious, and the 
final success so decisive, yet by long 
habit, and guided by the feelings known 
only to the individual, I should hope that 
a similar mode might sometimes be appli- 
ed with advantage. No surgeon can ef- 
fect this for another person. 'Io place 
the stone and the saw in the proper po- 
sitions, and to carry on the operation 
with success, and without pain or injury, 
can only be done bj the patient himself. 
The hopes of relief, the attentions and 
observations necessary to attain it, the 
repeated trials with all the sources of 
employment and of comfort to a miser- 
able man, may well reward him, even if 
the perfect success of Colonel Martine 
should be unattainable * 

Gout. 

Although a tropical climate does not at 
all times prevent the attacks of the gout, 
jet they certainly are Ies« common and 
severe than in cold countries. 


Rheumatism. 

Acute rheumatism is rare between ihe 
tropics, but ra-iC" of it do occasionally 
occur. In like manner, the chronic kind 
is sometimes met w ith in India, and is 
more easily cured than in Europe. 

Liver and Spleen. 

While the gland" that aie the common 
"eat of scrofula are les" crucially discas- 


* Since writing the abeve, I have conversed 
with a very intelligent officer of high rank, who 
knew the Colonel intimately. He tells me that 
the instrument for rrduriiuthc stone to powder 
was rathci a file than a saw, and that it W»* 
fixed to the end of a piece of whalebone. It wa* 
passed into the bladder through a < anula. So ac- 
curately from habit could tin Colonel judge <*f 
every circumstance, th-it he could tell when 
part of the surface of the 'tone became more 
vated than the rest, and could remove tb**I , **y 
with the greatest nicety. On speaking*** 
now m town, who also was intini**® J* 1 * . 

Colonel, he was told, that the filiog*p*“ ,J ‘ 
instrument was made of a gwttjag-ne P 
perly tempered for the purpose* 
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ed between the tropics than here, other 
glands suffer there more frequently than 
in Europe, and, in particular, the liver 
and spleen. I have fancied at times that 
I could see mechanical causes for some of 
the derangements of the liver in a hot 
climate. The resinous matter of the bile 
seems to he there more abundant. It 
appears occasionally to separate from its 
union with soda, when it stagnates in 
the liver, and enlaiges it, giving rise to 
all the phenomena of chronic hepatitis. 
By some means the calces of mercury 
stimulate that organ, or they give solu- 
bility to this resinous matter, which then 
passes through the ducts to the intestines. 
Such a bilious discharge, from the use of 
mercury, is the true signal of relief. 
When, from long illness, or other means, 
weakness is produced, with a languid 
circulation, chronic hepatitis is almost a 
certain consequence ; the vis a tergo in 
the liver is diminished, depositions take 
place, and I have seen after death resin- 
ous and spermaceti-like matter choaking 
and obstructing the ordinal y course of 
circulation, and greatly enlarging the 
whole mass. It is said, that in some 
parts of Germany, the overgrown livers of 
geese and ducks are esteemed a great de- 
licacy for the table. In order to produce 
them, they fix the animal by the feet to 
a boaid; they keep it motionless in a 
high temperature, and foice it to swal- 
low a great deal of nourishment. This 
is the case occasionally with our country- 
men in Iudia ; a high temperature, little 
motion, with a plentiful diet ; and the 
very same consequences make their ap- 
pearance. While a very languid circula- 
tion of the blood gives birth with cer- 
tainty to chronic obstructions of the liver, 
acute hepatitis, on the contrary is pro- 
duced by all those causes which quicken 
the circulation beyond its proper rate. 
Such are violent exercise, fever, and hard 
drinking, and, I might add, steel and 
tonics, and bark. From the peculiar 
structure of the liver, aud the state of 
the circulation of its blood, it cannot 
flow much more quickly than is natural 
with impunity. How often are boys 
seized with a pain in the region of the 
liver, after running with rapidity? 

Mercury. 

The calces of mercury do certainly give 
the utmost relief, both in acute and chro- 


nic hepatitis. While in the acute kind 
we employ between the tropics the anti- 
phlogistic plans, blistering, blood letting, 
and especially puigatives, we ought not 
for a moment, if the disease is severe, to 
delay the use of the calces of mercury in- 
ternally, with the ointment externally, 
as being of more consequence than 
all the other means in our power. — 
No condition, to which human nature is 
exposed, is more deplorable than that 
where an abscess lias taken place in the 
liver. I know of no sufficient security in 
that climate against sucli an evil but 
mercury. As soon as the mouth gets 
sufficiently affected, and the system is 
impregnated with it to a proper degree, 
the pain, the fever, and the distress 
abate, and the patient remains quite st'- 
sure from the risk of abscess, piovidei 
we have not used the remedy too late, 
and when such a change has taken place 
as must necessarily end in abscess. While 
nobody is better acquainted with the in- 
estimable benefits that arise from the 
due use of mercurials than myself, nobody 
can better know the il! consequences that 
follow them. In those pre-disposcj to 
sciofula, they excite it; in those with 
a tendency to consumption, they accele- 
rate it ; and they have other bad conse- 
quences that I need nut mention. Wi en, 
however, we are threatened with sue 
formation of matter in the lii a-, \vc must 
ueglcct all those con- ideratiotis, and sub- 
mit to smaller evils, in order to avoid 
one of the most melancholy kind. 

Nitric Acid. 

When in India, I was most anxious to 
discover a substitute for the mercurial 
calces, less injurious and equally effica- 
cious, and I have not been entirely with- 
out success. 1 knew that the nitric acid 
acts most readily on the resinous matter 
of the bile, and I was in hopes that I 
might communicate sucli an acidulous 
state to the living body as should pro- 
duce the effects that I desired. That it 
may alter the nature of the urine, has 
been proved by Mr. Braude, who has 
recommended the use of it in a particular 
kind of urinary calculus. If large secret- 
ing glands are thus materially affected by 
merely drinking this acid, 1 cannot doubt 
hut that by bathing the whole surface of 
the body, below the head, in a very dilute 
nitric bath, much of it may be absorbed. 
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*nd more material effects produced. I 
had found that through the medium of 
the stomach the effects of the acid, if 
given to the vvished-for extent, might he 
injurioxis, and I had tried to little pur- 
pose to combine it with substances for 
which it has but a slight affinity, except- 
ing by such combinations to diminish its 
action on the stomach without destroy- 
ing its useful qualities. Fi om its absorp- 
tion by the skin, some effects have arisen 
that I think very important. We are 
destined to find our way by experience, 
and can never know to what an untried 
agent may lead us at last. 

I gave, many years ago, a short ac- 
count of my trials with the nitric acid in 
India. It was obtained there by means 
>f alum fjom common crude Bengal salt- 
petre. Iu that country, both alum and 
'altpetre are plentiful and cheap ; but I 
.ould not obtain the sulphuric acid, un- 
less from Europe, or by making it myself. 
in both cases it would have been expen- 
sive, from requiring either the payment 
of freight for a long vo)age, or the 
expence of erecting a considerable appa- 
ratus. I was satisfied, therefore, with 
the acid procured, as I have said, from 
unrefined saltpetre and alum. I was 
aware that that acid was far from pure. 

I knew that it was mixed with a consider- 
able proportion of muriatic acid, derived 
from the muriates which that saltpetre 
so plentifully contains. I had long given 
this acid internally, and I had found it 
harmless, and sometimes xerv useful. I 
was far from thinking at that time, nor 
did I suspect till long afterwards, that 
pure nitric acid is unequal to the produc- 
tion of all the benefits which I sometimes 
derived from my acid applied to the sur- 
face or to the stomach. A suspicion of 
this kind first arose from circumstances 
that I must now explain, at the risk of 
being thought tedious. At that moment 
I lamented the impurity of my nitiicacid; 
and I was sorry to use alum instead of 
sulphuric acid, although, in the end, both 
of those circumstances have been highly 
useful, by leading me to conclusions at 
which I never otherwise could have ar- 
rived. 

At the Presidency of Bombay we have 
extensive works for gunpowder, from 
which the armies on that side of India, 
and occasionally the navy, are supplied 


with that material of war. The manu- 
facture of this article had fallen into the 
hands of some Par see who, as in other 
cases, had some practical know ledge, but 
no kind of science to direct them. Com- 
plaints of the gunpowder had become 
very general. It giew moist in the ma- 
gazines, and did not, after keeping, an- 
swer to the common modes of proof. So 
very ignorant were those men, that they 
perpetually returned all the liquor re- 
maining after the crystallizations of their 
saltpetre on the next quantity to be crys- 
tallized. They judged their saltpetre to 
be sufficiently pure and fit for gunpowder 
when they saw the ct)«tals clear and 
transparent, and free from charcoal or 
mud. After a committee of intelligent 
officers had reported on this state of 
things, I was desired to take charge of 
those works, which I continued to hold 
till my departure from India. By adopt- 
ing the necessary measures, our gun- 
powder soon became as good as any in 
the world. One of those changes (and 
it is vvliat leads me to the present digres- 
sion) was the purification of the saltpetre, 

I had read, in the “ Amialesdc Cliimie,’* 
a proposal of Mr. Lavoisier to purify that 
article for gunpowder, by reducing it to 
powder, and then washing it with two 
portions of water. These two washings 
were sufficient to dissolve nearly the 
whole of the deliquescent salts, with a 
certain portion of the nitre. This to us 
was not only a very effectual operation, 
but it was one profitable to the public ; 
for, by evaporating the liquor of the two 
washings, we recovered a quantity of 
saltpetre, impure indeed, but when mix- 
ed, with charcoal, &c. still fit for making 
firewoiks for the celebration of the 
weddings of the natives. As, during the 
state of warfare which prevailed at that 
time, it was judged proper to prohibit 
the importation of saltpetre for sale, the 
product of our washings was gladly pur- 
chased. After saltpetre has thus been 
carefully washed, it is perhaps free 
enough from saline impurities to be fit ’ 
for gunpowder ; but 1 have always 
it one subsequent crystallization, fuinlNr 
it might contain a little sand 
matter, by which a spark and ««|do- 
sion might he produced. 

Being at that time impressed with a 
belief that the effects of #T on the 
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human body arose entirely from the ni- 
tric acid , 1 thought it would be a great 
improvement if I distilled it, not as 
usual, from the crude saltpetre, but from 
such as had been washed in the way I 
have mentioned. This practice I conti- 
nued for a long time, and indeed until I 
left India. Since using this purer salt- 
petre, I have often imagined that some of 
its beneficial effects were no longer pro- 
duced, or were less remai liable. But 
my means of obseivation uere cut short, 
first by veiy bail health, and then by 
being obliged to leave India for this 
country. Until lately I had no opportu- 
nity of seeing the sick here, or of recom- 
mending remedies for them ; but still 
the suspicion of my having diminished 
the power of the acid, by purifying the 
nitre, huug upon my mind, and I resolv- 
ed to put it to the test of experience, as 
soon as I might have it in my power. I 
have found that the acid produces many 
effects in this climate as readily as it did 
in India. For the reasons just stated, I 
have used-in all my late trials not the ni- 
tric acid, but an acid composed of three 
parts of nitric and one of muriatic acid. 
With the result of these trials I have 
been sufficiently satisfied ; nor have I had 
reason to think, that a constitution broken 
down by disease, by the use of powerful 
remedies, such as mercury, or by the 
long continued action of the poison of 
syphilis, receives less beuefit in this cli- 
mate from the acid treatment than 1 
have derived from it in India. 

' ’ PsfetTDOSYPHlLlS. 

I long ago said that l had removed sy- 
philitic affections by the nitric acid (it 
was rather the nitro- muriatic), which 
had resisted mercury long and judiciously 
applied. I had combined the external 
with the internal use of the acid, and 1 
succeeded in some of tho-e casts at least, 
which have been called pseudo m philnic. 
This state of syphilis is thought by some 
able and eminent men to be a new dis- 
ease, and arising rather from the conse- 
quences of the remedy than from the 
poison of the syphilis still existing in the 
constitution. I know well that an indis- 
creet, or even a large use of mercury, 
may give lise to much evil ; hut I may 
be permitted to say, that no skill nor 
prudence in the application of that re- 
medy will at all times prevent the occur- 


rence of pseudosyphilis. In it, I believe, 
that the poison of syphilis still exists, 
remaining occasionally dormant, and be- 
coming, from unknown causes, active 
and injurious, and exerting again all its 
specific effects. I think, however, that 
the cause of pseudosypbilis is a scrofulous 
habit, acted upon at ones by the poison 
of mercury and the poison of syphilis, 
for to such a habit of body they are both 
poisons, We cannot destroy the syphilitic 
virus without calling into action the scro- 
fula, to which there is a pre-disposition ; 
so that on the patient is entailed a new 
disease not less afflictive than either of 
those from which it arises. It may per- 
haps be thought some confirmation of 
this opinion, that during the whole of 
my residence in India, where mercury i* 
so commonly so largely, and sometimes 
so injudiciously given for affections of the 
liver, I never knew a single instance of 
this new disease having arisen where sy- 
philis was certainbj out of the question. 
That this sort of syphilis is very common 
in this country, is evident from the in- 
spection of many of our public hospitals, 
where patients are often seen, w!k> for 
years together have been subjected to 
many courses of mercury, and a variety 
of useless pr hurtful remedies. Even in 
our streets, many suffejers in this way 
must attract the notice of eveiy medical 
man. It is not enough to say, that the 
nostrums of quacks, and the tieatment of 
empyries, have produced such evils. I 
have observed, that cases do occasion- 
ally occur where the utmost skill of 
the present time is found to be quite in- 
effectual. I now most earnestly recom- 
mend the nitro-muriatic acid bath for 
this disease, a means yet untried in this 
country. I see that the nitric acid is 
given internally by many practitioners in 
Great Britain, and occasionally, T am 
assured, with advantage. The know- 
ledge of this would sufficiently reward 
me for all the trouble I have bestowed 
on the subject, and here I might rest 
satisfied • but 1 wish still further to 
advance the use and utility of the 
remedy. Like the calces of mercury* 
this bath affects the gums and the salivary 
elands, givingrise occasionally to a plen- 
tiful ptyalism. Though it reddens the 
gums, swells them, and renders them 
somewhat tender, it never produces that 
nau'env> ^meiJ, nor those fetid ulcerar 
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tions which aiise from mercury ; nor from 
the hath, did I ever know the least inju- 

* t arise to the teeth. If the gums are 
much affected from the bath, it is gene- 
rally prudent to stop its use, or to dimi- 
nish the absorption, by exposing a smal- 
ler surface to it. If we go on with it too 
long, some inconvenience is experienced ; 
a degree of restlessness takes place, and 
the patient says he does not feel himself 
so well as he ought to do. Beyond this 
point I have seen no degree of harm from 
this general and powerful agent, and even 
Ibis disappears on discoid in uing it f* r a 
short time. I know no other means that 
arc capable of producing effects at once 
>o salutary and so considerable, so free 
from injury, with so little inconvenience 
or disturbance *. 

Nitric Acid. 

If the acid he employed for syphilis or 
pseudosyphilis, either by the stomach or 
the skin, I should consider every trial as 
quite inconclusive where a pfya!ism,some 
affection of the gums, or some very evi- 
dent constitutional effect, had not arisen 
from it. As with mercury the system 
should be kept charged with it for a long- 
er or a shorter time, according to cir- 
cumstances. Mercury never could hate 
obtained the character of a specific for 
syphilis if it had been managed as the ni- 
tric acid has been, if it had been general- 
ly given in quantities so small by the 
mouth, .t* even to leave it in doubt, whe- 
ther it i> capable of affecting the gums 
and stimulating the salivary glands. Why 
should not the nitric acid receive the 
same privilege and indulgence that is con- 
reded to mercury ? It is still a stranger 
in this climate, and on that account re- 
quires the more care and attention. There 
is nothing absurd in supposing that na- 
ture may have many substances in store, 
capable of destroying or removing the sy- 
philitic poison from the constitution I 
say, then, in the spirit of the illustrious 
Bacon, “ fiat txpmmrntum.'’ 

When I have removed a disease b) the 
acid treatment that was regarded as un- 

* In this climate it will be foMiul convenient 
to baihe only the feet and the !«*"•> duly, or twice 
a day. For tlus purpose a wooden tub may Le 

The water when acidulated with nMrj-tr.i-- 
iis'ic acid should taste about as sour as vinegar, 
or it should be of such a strength as to prick the 
skm a h‘tle after being exposed to it for twenty 
minute* "f half an. hour. 
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doubtelly syphilitic, I have been com- 
monly told at last, that we must have 
been mistaken, for that 7'r-ihhig but ruer- 
cin v can cure &yuh*lhi. I wish we had 
some chemical test for the existence of 
this poison in the both, that we mLht 
have more of the evidence of our c enses, 
and less of the wanderings of opinion. 
One of the states of syphilis, the lea^t 
doubtful, is that of recent chancre, and 
this, though of a bad kind, I have seen in 
about a week completely removed by the 
bath. 

There are no researches so difficult as 
those which regard the human body and 
the changes connected with life. Tire ca- 
pacity of few men seems to me fo be well 
adapted for them. The chemist may re- 
peat bis experiments as often as he pleases, 
he may vary them till he obtain results 
on which he can rely. It is very different 
indeed with the physician. The doubts 
and the darkness that surround him are 
in comparison tenfold. After all, it may 
be with myselt that the v\ hole of the errors 
lie : for who can judge of himself ? I can be- 
lieve that a man who is not of my opinion 
may be equally sincere with me. But the 
same appearances convey to each of us 
impressions of a very different kind. With 
such a person then I need not reason, 
and I will not dispute. I must ask him, 
as Rousseau did his antagonist, “ What 
<£ is there. Sir, in common to you, and 
(t to me, by w hich we may be enabled to 
“ understand each other }" 

I employed, while in India, the nitric 
acid by the mouth, or as a bath ftr vari- 
ous complaints, as I never wished to con- 
fine it specifically to any one. I was anxi- 
ous to get from experience a general rule 
for its application, and it was certainly 
not without some success that I used it for 
several diseased conditions of the body. I 
shall slightly mention a few of those com- 
plaints in which I have found it of ad- 
vantage. 

Affections of the Skin. 

For some affections of the skin I have 
derived benefit from the bath ; it rapidly 
and effectually removes every’ sort of 
This bath has the advantage of keeping 
perfectly unaltered for any length of time, 
not suffering decomposition like water, 
and never emitting any kind of anwhole- 
cume effluvium. It is aa agent that we 
employ with almost any degree of power. 

Vol. II. S 
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In those vciy weak or delicate, I have 
plunged one arm into it only, or I hare 
washed a portion of the skin with it. I 
have very often exposed the legs up to the 
knees in the bath, and by their means 
alone have been able to keep the mouth 
affected for a long time. When a gicatcr 
power was required, I have exposed the 
whole surface below the head to it. To 
all this may be added its internal use, if 
necessai v . 

Debility. 

Where the constitution has been weak- 
ened by fever, or long continued disease, 
I have found in the nitric acid bath, a 
teudency to renovate. It remarkably im- 
proves the complexion. 

Liver and Bile. 

In chronic hepatitis and a bilious dis- 
position, I have used it with much ad- 
vantage. 

Apthje. 

I have seen the happiest effects from it 
in apthae of the mouth, and intestinal ca- 
nal, where every other remedy had failed. 
This is sometimes a dreadful disease in 
India; is it the “cachexia apthosa” of 
Dr. Latham ? In many disorders of fe- 
males, and in men worn out with obsti- 
uate intermittents, I have found it very 
useful. In >hoif, ("and as a general rule,) 

I have found the acid bath advantageous 
and salutary in all cases where mercury is 
useful, and with the additional advantage, 
that the acid treatment is attended by 
neither injury nor inconvenience. 

Scrofula. 

As I had seen the good effectsofnitric acid 
in pseudosyphilis, or that kind of syphilis 
which cannot be cured by mercury ; and 
as I had long thought that pscudosyphilis 
arose from syphilis in sonic way combined 
with scrofula, I became anxious to know 
the effect of the acid treatment in pure 
scrofula. Since I came to London, I have 
seeu a great numlier of trials made by dif- 
ferent medical practitioners with the ni- 
tro-muriatic acid. Some of these cases 
were of long standiug and of the worst 
kind. The lesult on the whole has been 
very favourable, though none of the pa- 
ClehlS have yet used it for three months. 
In almost all the health has improved, 
and some of the sores have healed, or 
shown tendency to heal. I have not seeu 


a cure effected in a single instance ; but 
this could hardly have been expected ; for 
where the disease is of long standing, as 
with these patients, and where many 
glands are inflamed and enlarged, it is 
evident that a long time will be required 
to reduce them to the healthy state. I 
have seen remarkable relief in several peo- 
ple where the neck was much affected, 
much swollen, with many glands in a 
state of suppuration, so as to make the 
least motion painful and nearly impossi- 
ble. In some of these the pain and swel- 
ling has much diminished, and a consi- 
derable degree of motion of the head is 
attainable without pain. In one girl in 
particular, who was reduced to a dying 
state, by merely di inking the acid, her 
health and strength have greatly improv- 
ed, and the sores have healed or shown a 
tendency to heal. With experience so 
short aud imperfect, I cannot venture to 
say more, than that it holds out a hope 
of relief for some states of that cruel di- 
sease. 

I have just seen Mr. Carmichael’s book 
on Scrofula, which contains some jhst ob- 
servations ; ami he seems to prove, that 
a disorder of the digestive organs is often 
connected with it. The utility of the 
practice that I have mentioned is very 
consistent with his idea of an acidity pre- 
valent in the primm vim, for the mineral 
acids are known powerfully to counteract 
such a tendency, by giving tone to the 
organs of digestion. This disease has 
been the source of gross empiricism ; for 
at different times almost every product of 
nature or of art has been extolled for the 
cure of it. The boasted baths of the 
Greeks aud Romans could produce little 
further effect than what arises from hot 
or cold water, and are often nothing more 
than the mere semblance of doing some- 
thing. 

Chlorine. 

Of all the remedies for scrofula, those 
substances that contain chlorine Seim to 
have been most successful. Snch ire sea 
water, sea air, the muriates of lime, &c. 
&c. Sir Humphry Davy has shown, in a 
very late paper, that the nitro-muriatic 
acid (the aqua regia of the old chemists) 
is not a mere mixture of nitric and muri- 
atic acids. On the contrary, from flieir 
union a quantity of pure chlorine is evol- 
ved, and water and nitrons acid'fcas (the 
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results of the new affinities) are produced. 
Is chlorine a material agent in my bath ? 
if I were sure of tills I might mix the 
acids, so as to produce it still more abun- 
dantly. It has always been observed, 
that calomel and corrosive sublimate cue 
the most active preparations of mercuiy, 
perhaps from the chlorine held in the 
compound. Chlorine is now known to 
be an elementary body of the greatest ac- 
tivity, of the poweis of which over disea- 
ses wc are near I) in total ignorance. 

I have for many jears past given eu- 
chlorine for several diseases combined in 
its nascent state with soda. It contains 
oxygen very abundantly, and in a loose 
state of chemical combination. 1 mean 
it as a substitute for the nitric acid, and 
it is a very good one. Although Sir Hum- 
phry Davy had not at that time shown us 
the composition of euchlorine, I saw that 
I was in possession of a valuable sub- 
stance, whidi I have never since ceased 


to use. Mr. Brande has had the kindness 
to prepare for me portions of this com- 
pound, and he has shown me an easier 
and a cheaper method of inakiug it for 
common use, than the one which I was 
in the habit of employing. But I must 
defer what I have to say ot this substitute 
for the nitric acid till another time. 

I have thus concluded what I intended 
to communicate on a subject of great im- 
portance. I have recommended from ex- 
perience the practice of charging the body 
with some of the mineral acids, or their 
elements, forvaiious states of disease, by 
the stomach, and especially by the skin. 
I may be weak, or I may be wrong, but 
I have acted from conviction ; and 1 can- 
not but hope, that an abler mind and a 
happier day, w ill yet confirm and extend 
the truths that 1 have but slightly touch- 
ed upon : 

“ Alter erit turn Tiphys T* 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BLUDUGS, OR VOLCANIC ERUP- 
TIONS OF MUD AND SALT, 

At Kuhoo, on the Plains of Grobogan, in the Island of Java. 

BY T. S. GOAD, ESQ. OF THE HON. COMPANY’S BENGAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


Having received an extraordinary ac- 
count of a natural phenomenon in the 
Plains of Grobogan, fifty pals or miles 
N. E. of Solo, a party, of which I was 
one, set off front Solo on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1815, to examine it. 

On approaching the village of Kuhoo, 
we saw, between two trees iu a plaiu, an 
appearance like the surf breaking over 
rocks, with a strong spray falling to lee- 
ward. The spot was completely sur- 
rounded by huts for the manufacture of 
salt, and at a distance looked like a large 
village. Alighting we went to the Blu- 
dugs, as the Javanese call them. They 
are situated in the village of Kuhoo, aud 
by Europeans are called by that uaiue. 
W* found them to be on an elevated plaiu 
of mud, about two miles in circumfer- 
ence, in , the centre of which immense bo- 
dies of salt mud were thrown up to the 
height of from ten to fifteen feet, in the 
form of large glohes, which, bursting, 
emitted volumes of dense white smoke. 
These large globes or bubbles, of which 
there were two, continued throwing up 


and bursting seven or eight times in a mi- 
nute by thewateb. At times they throw up 
two or three tons of mud. We got to lee- 
ward of the smoke,and found it to smell like 
tlie washing of a gun-barrel. As the globes 
burst, they threw the mud out from the 
centre, with apretty loud noise, occasioned 
by the falling of the mud upon that which 
surrounded it, and of which the plain is 
composed. It was difficult and dangerous 
to apptoacli the large globes or bubbles, 
as the grouud was all a quagmire, except 
where the surface of the mud had become 
hardened by the sun ; upon this wc ap- 
proached cautiously to within fifty yards 
of the largest bubble, or inud-pudding, a» 
it might very properly be called, for it was 
of the consistency of a custard-pirt#Bff» 
and of very considerable diameter,} bore 
and there, where the foot acrideo tally 
rested on a spot not suf5ciently t b**deoed 

to bear, it sunk, to the J>/> st n * H ^* ,trcsa 
of the walker. i • : • 

We also got dose to * a** 11 globe or 
bubble (tbs plain f “ u o{ of 
different sites) and observed it closely for 
S3 
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some time. It appeared to heave and 
is well, and when the internal air had 
rnised it to some height, it hurst and the 
niud fell down in concentric circles, in 
which shape it remained quiet until a 
sufficient quantity of air was again form- 
ed internally to raise ami burst another 
bubble. This continued at intervals 
from about one-half to two minutes. 
From various other parts of the quagmire 
round the large globes or bubbles, there 
were occasionally small quantities of mud 
shot up like rockets to the height of 
twenty or thirty feet, and accompanied 
by smo&e. This was in parts where 
the mud was of too stiff a consistency 
to rise in globes or bubbles. The mud 
at all the places we came near was cold 
on the surface, but we were told it was 
warm beneath. The water which drains 
from the mud is collected by the Java- 
nese, and by being exposed in the hollows 
of split bamboos to the rays of the sun, 
deposits crystals of salts. The salt thus 
made is reserved exclusively for the Em- 
peror of Solo. In dry weather it yields 
'thirty duff jins of one hundred ca flirt each, 
every month, but in wet or cloudy wea- 
ther less. 

In the afternoon we rode to a place in 
a forest called Famsam, to view a salt 
lake, a mud hillock, and various boiling 
or rather bubbling pooK The lake was 
about half a mile in circumference, of a 
dirty looking water, boiling up all over 
in gurgling bodies, but more particularly 
in the centre, which appeared like a 
strong spring ; the water was quite cold, 
and tasted bitter, salt, and sour, and had 
an offensive smell. About thirty yards 
from the lake stood the mud hillock, 
which was about fifteen feet high from 
the level of the earth. The diameter of 
its base was about twenty-five yards, and 
its top about eight feet and in form an 
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exact cone. The top is open, and the 
interior keeps constantly working and 
heaving up mud in globular forms 
like the Bludugs. The hillock is entiie- 
ly formed of mud which has flowed out 
of the top ; every rise of 1 ic mud was 
accompanied by a rumbling noise from 
the bottom of the hillock which was 
distinctly heard for some seconds before 
the bubbles hurst. The outside of the 
hillock was quite firm. We stood on the 
edge of the opening and sounded it, and 
found it to be eleven fathoms deep. The 
mud was more liquid than at the Bludugs, 
and no smoke was emitted from the lake, 
hillock, or pools. 

Close to the loot of the hillock was a 
small pool of the same water as the lake 
which appeared exactly like a pot of water 
boiling violeurly ; it was shallow, except 
in the centre, into which we thrust a stick 
twelve feet long, but found no bottom. 
The hole not being perpendicular *ve 
could not sound it with a line. 

About two Hundred yards from the 
lake were several large pools or springs, 
two of which were eight and ten feet in 
diameter. They were like the small pool, 
but boiled more violently, and smelt ex- 
cessively. The ground around them was 
hot to the feet, and the air which issued 
from them quite hot, so that it was most 
probably inflammable 5 but we did not 
ascertain this. We heard the boiling 
thirty yards before we came to the pools, 
resembling in noise a water-fall. The 
pools did not overflow $ of com sc the 
bubbling was occasioned by the rising of 
air alone. The water of one of the pools 
appeared to contain a mixture of earth 
and lime, and from the taste to be com- 
bined with alkali. The water of the 
Bludugs and the lake is used medicinally 
by the Javanese, and cattle drinking of 
the water are poisoned. 


Antiquities of Brambana , in Jam. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

TO EXAMINE THE REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT CITY AND TEMPLES AT 
BRAMBANA, IN THE ISLAND OF JAVA,* 

(Extracted from a Journal kept by Limit. -Col. Mackenzie.) 

(Continued from paste 16.) 

6. After some refreshment, about ha!f with the draftsman, and some villagers 
past U, A. M. Mr. Knops and myself, provided by the Chinaman (by theSdttra- 

* This highly. interesting paper is copied from ran,- and Philosophical Society of Java, The 
the seventh volume of the Transactions of Society, in publishing this paper, *• regrets that 
.the Batavian Society o! .Arts and Sciences, or, as it is not in its power to furnish engravings of the 
the same institution ja -\.o called, the Lilt. plan, and drawings referred toby the author.” In 
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carta gentleman's orders,) proceeded in 
more form to perambulate the ruins. 
Chairs were provided, covered with cano- 
pies of leaves, and each carried by four 
men, ou poles of bamboo ; but my impa- 
tience did not always permit me to avail 
myself of this convenient coverture from 
the sun’s scorching rays, amidst the tan- 
talizing ruins that surrounded us. We 
first proceeded to the great enclosure I 
had just left, which is properly called 
Brambana. 

7. Though three mounts, hills, or py- 
ramids of stones form the first conspicu- 
ous objects that attract notice from the 
toad, yet on near inspection it will be 
found that there are more, apparently of 
smaller size, some of them in gi eater or 
less preservation ; and although these ob- 
servations are the result of ot her vj>.its, yet 
for the sake of uniformity, I shall here 
enter at once the desultory remarks 
which I was able to make. 

8. There were two stone walls in 
squares, inclosing the whole and each 
other, the blocks of which were from two 
to three feet square, and long in propor- 
tion ; chiselled and adapted to each other 
frequently with channels running through 
them. Most of these blocks are plain, 
and tumbled together in inexplicable con- 
fusion. Among these no sculptures are 
seen : it is probable they only belonged 
to the gateways, which are no longer 
traced, except by greater ruins or in the 
casing of the temples. In the angle of the 
inclosure, particularly N r . \V. near a great 
tree, are the ruins aud site of a smaller 
building, distinguished by its foundation 
or base ; and also the base of a smaller 
building, perhaps a choultry , in the 
Hindu style ; the whole breadth of the 
western part is taken up by the three 


the above re-pnnt, the references are omitted. 
The Society also " requests the indulgence of the 
reader to excuse any errors of the press, this 
being the first English paper [the remainder 
are in the Dutch language] printed in the Trans- 
action*, ang the copy left by Colonel Mackenzie 
with the Society being in many instance* imper- 
fect.** 

Brambana, or Brainbanan, as it is more usu- 
ally written, is commonly described as ** a vil- 
lage in the district o. Mataram, m the island of 
Java, and, nearly in the centre of the latter.” It 
stands at the northern base €f a range of moun- 
tains running east arid west to a great extent, and 
'ailed, by the Javanese on the *ide of Batavia, the 
Southern MouttUun*. -»£du« 


great pyramids, which I take to he now 
in these ruins from fifty to sixty or se- 
venty feet high. To the right of these, 
as we cross the enclosure from south to 
north, are tlnee others, smaller origin- 
ally, as is evident by the ruins of the 
most southerly, which preserves more of 
its original form, or is less buried in 
stones ; for it is to he observed, that none 
of that rubbish to be found in other 
buildings, and composed of bricks, earth, 
smaller stones or other materials used to 
fill up, is here to be met with ; the whole 
appearing to have consisted of blocks of 
stone, fitted to. each other and not yield- 
ing to time. I-'uither to the west are 
smaller temples, into two of which t 
looked, but perceived nothing rcmaikable, 
excepting two small tigers well depicted 
on one corner stone. The whole ol the 
area was somucli incumbered with stones, 
weeds, and bushes, that I could not posi- 
tively deteuuiue the number or regular 
plan of their distribution ; but I should 
guess there were altogether about nine 01 
ten of these separate structures within 
this square. 

9. After makiug these observations on 
the ruins of Brambana, we were cairied 
in our chairs through the paddy-fields in 
a northerly direction about a mile ; here 
we observed the paths built up fre- 
quently with cut and sculptured stones, 
the remains of the ancient works ; at last, 
passing through groves of trees, we ar- 
rived at the commencement of the Clian- 
di Sewo temple, the same which Major 
Cornelius describes in a memoir of 1 h 07. 
The bushes Iieie arc so thick that we did 
not perceive, till we came suddenly on 
tiiem, two gigantic figures of porters, 
apparently kneeling on pcde'tah facing 
each other, resting on clubs held in one 
baud j a snake winds louml one arm, 
and in the other they seem also to hold 
another. These images have theii hair 
in regular curls (and a bandeau round the 
head) somewhat resembling the I’crsepo- 
litan figures : the noses prominent and 
raised ; the eyeballs glaring ; their arm* 
are ornamented with jewels, audio each 
of their girdles behind is a short dagger 
with a cross handle. 

10. Passing from the Watchmen, which 
are on the west side of tbf'^mple, we 
crossed ihe rains, p/ ^jnSt-'^ideutly the 
ancient inciotarey wl*® is composed of 
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large blocks ; in this wall I found the 
trunk of a large naked statue of black 
stone (without the head) which seemed, 
from the want of dress, to be Jain ; we 
now entered on an avenue of ruinous 
temples, apparently square, which led to 
the grand fane in the centre ; the first 
four have their doors facing each other. 
In the first, on the right, was a fine Jain 
image, naked, with curled locks, and a 
small elevation on the head. The others 
were vacant, and had been robbed of their 
former inhabitants. These temples, we 
could perceive, though defaced by time, 
and obscured by bushes, had been regu- 
larly built on a handsome base, on which 
were raised compartments occupied by 
urns, with flowers, pilasters ornamented 
with arabesque, and niches in which the 
remains of figures were still visible, 
though much damaged. Above had been 
certain ornaments which could not well 
be determined, and the form of the sur- 
mountingcrown was entirely hidden. Four 
more of these temples were passed before 
we reached the stairs leading to the cen- 
tral edifice, over a kind of moat or ditch, 
evidently of latter time ; by five or six 
steps, we ascended into a porch, in front 
of which was an arcade of three arches, 
pointed and bordered like the style called 
Gothic or Arabic. The central aich had 
a kind of altar, carved with an urn, flow- 
ers and several other emblems ; near 
these, two resembled the figures of the 
Chank ; others a crooked dagger, such as 
we sometimes meet in those countries. 
The two side arches were ornamented 
above in like manner ; the sides of the 
portal had also three arches, but no open- 
ing in any, excepting one to the south, 
through which we passed round to the 
south side, where another avenue of 
ruinous temples leads to a gateway, in 
which four more gigantic porters are 
placed; and then, by two other arches, to 
the eastern entrance, whence by eight steps 
up to the body of the temple, which is a 
square apartment of about thirty-two 
feet high : above this the vault rises about 
thirty-two feet more, formed in steps 
all of stone, neatly cut, but now ready 
to tumble in ; the walls plain and smooth. 
The only opening is in the eastern door, 
opposite to which is a grand altar, 
which fills up the whole of the west 
side. 


11. The altar is formed with a regular 
base or pedestal, and terminated by a neat 
cornice, steps lead up on each side to the 
wall, and thence inwards to the body of 
the altar. Light is thrown into the area 
by a lateral opening above. The vault of 
the apartment is octagoual, formed by 
crossing the four angles of the square 
with other stones transversely. On look- 
ing up, the mind is struck with awe and 
tenor, as nothing appears to retain the 
stones which bulge out, and threaten to 
overwhelm the curious inquirer amidst 
their ruins, from a height of at least six- 
ty feet. 

12. On the western side was a double 
portal, the outer of which had arcades, 
ornamented in the same manner as tlqc 
west, or first we entered. 

13. The weather now getting rainy, I 
could not examine these interesting ruius 
so minutely as they merited ; the nor- 
thern and eastern avenues of smaller 
temples, were, therefore, not so scru- 
pulously examined as 1 wished ; most of 
them are damaged, some rent, others 
half tumbled in, exhibiting a confused 
mass of stones and bushes ; the whole of 
them are raised on regular bases, and the 
second order divided by pilasters, orna- 
mented generally with an arabesque foli- 
age or of roses ; iu the niches, between 
the corner pilasters and the central com- 
partment, stood statues in relievo, male 
or female, in the most graceful attitudes ; 
sometimes holding up the right haud 
with a finger extended, and the left em- 
bracing a lotus-branch which grows near 
them bearing one flower. In the central 
compartment, an urn, crowned with 
flowers, is represented, the chank lying 
on each side of it ; at top surmount- 
ed by the grotesque monstrous extended 
jaws and glaring eyes which form a con- 
stant accompaniment of all these temples. 
In other instances the figure holds up a 
lotus in one hand, and in the other a 
mall or flub ; some figures seem to have 
a long stand or candelabrum near them ; 
in one case I think 1 observed a vase, with 
a spout not resembling any Euiopean 
workmanship. 

14. Most of these temples are destitute 
or hare been robbed of their object of 
worship, lu one (l have already observ- 
ed) I saw a Jain or Boudh naked -figure. 
Iu another I observed the three closed 
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sides were ornamented with a kind of 
three - branched chandelier, supporting 
three arched niches or shrines a little 
raised or ornamented. 

15. It is to be remarked of the whole 
of these buildings of Chandi Sewo, that 
no emblem or symbol of the worship of 
the Veedes of Seeva, Vishnu, or Brama 
appeared, except the Chank, which might 
be merely an ornament, unconnected with 
the worship here, whatever it might 
have been. 

16. We enquired and sought in vain 
for inset iptions and characters; an aged 
Matt tree, who was our Ciceroni, intimat- 
ed there were some in the ruins of the 
upper part, and T clambered in quest of 
them upon the ruinous roof ; but what 
was pointed out consisted merely of sin- 
gle characters or figures which* seemed 
cut on the stones ; and as these were on 
the parts built into the wall, I can only 
consider them a> marks or numbers, by 
which the stones were probably recog- 
nized after they were brought ready cut 
to the building. 

17. We proceeded on our return from 
the south-gate, where were two gigantic 
wardens, iu the same garb and attitude. 
Ahout half way we arrived at another 
temple, whose ruinous pyres we had ob- 
served in passing to Chandi Sewo, on the 
right. These consist of one principal 
temple, in the centre of a square of smal- 
ler ones ; hut some of them were so en- 
tirely ruined that I could not determine 
the real number that once existed, though 
l guess there might have been about four- 
teen or sixteen, I think this was named 
Tonongo. The central temple was square 
and plain within, surmounted by a pyra- 
midal roof built up in steps within : its 
stones were massy blackish blocks, and 
ornamented a good deal in a superior 
style without. No image nor sculpture 
within. Eleven arched niches were 
worked in the wall, with Gothic arched 
tops. 

18. Without this beautiful edifice, I 
found a block lying, of about three and a 
half feet square and two feet thick, on 
which a beautiful female figure was 
sculptured in relievo, and defended by a 
border equally thick : the beauty and 
grace of the attitude was striking ; it 
seems to hold a folded parasol in the 
right hand, and a tulip or lotus in the 
left. This stone was probably worked 


into the walls of one of these temples, 
but I am uncertain which. 

19. We returned by three P. M. and in 
the evening we walked out on the road 
to Djocjocarta, and crossed the river Ka- 
li-Upas, &c. observed a stone cut in a 
particular form, though different from the 
usual Hindoo L ingam (I had it removed 
to the Chinaman’s on the 21st). Pro- 
ceeding further, observed in the fields 
to the left a statue, which, on examina- 
tion, appeared to be a Jain figure, naked, 
sitting, complete ; behind this hedge 
there were two or three more, broken, 
all of black stone and of a considerable 
size. Shortly after we came to the spot 
where, on the 24th December last, on 
passing I had observed some statues close 
to the road. One of these seems to he a 
Jain-Feertur, the other is decorated with 
ornaments, and is probably meant for 
some prince, the endower of a temple. 
Both these are represented sitting, and 
have nothing monstrous. A small mutila- 
ted statue is placed near them, and two 
fragments on which the Yali is sculp- 
tured. 

20. Returned at six A.M. much fatigued, 
though highly gratified with our inspec- 
tion of these antiquities. The evening 
was fair and pleasant. We were lodged 
at the Chinaman’s house where we were 
accommodated with the open hall on pil- 
lars in front, with chairs and tables, 
where we sat, wrote and eat. Within, a 
sleeping room and tolerable beds were 
allotted to each on either side of a hall, 
where the family eat their own meals 
under the auspices of the huge painted 
Jos**. 

21. The evening was passed after din- 
ner in writing our notes, and in Mr. 
Knop’s taking down the traditionary ac- 
count of Buka Einbok Lora-Jongran, as 
translated verbally by one of the younger 
Chinese, from a village Mantree who 
promised to bring a MS. containing its 
history, in the morning. Tt rained at 
night ; we slept perfectly secure, undis- 
turbed by any apprehension of those dis- 
orders which so seriously threatened tftc 
tranquillity of thi> country in 

last. 

22. Jan. 20, 1HKI— It rafwtMtt thc 
morning, which prevented ongoing out 
as intended, till after break tel ; about 
nine it waa still heavy, however we de- 
termined to proceed, and instead of going 
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to the temples on the Djorjocarta road, 
.re were conducted by our venerable Ci- 
ceroni and guide through the paddy-fields 
to the south of Brambaua, about one and 
a half or two miles ; the bearers waded 
through mire, and the passage was at 
times so narrow and deep as to oblige us 
to get out of the chair repeatedly. Ar- 
rived near a village, we were conducted 
through a field across a stone inclosure, 
which now exhibited various specimens 
of ancient remains in chiselled stones. 
The first object that attracted my notice 
here, was a gigantic figure, such as we 
had seen yesterday, on his knees, looking 
to the east, on a pedestal ; the counte- 
nance strongly marked, resembling a 
Negro, with great eyes, prominent nose 
and lips, teeth exposed or rather grinning, 
the hail curled, and the head surrounded 
by a bandeau with ornaments ; the curls 
seemed much to resemble those of the 
Persian figures at Persepolis j in its right 
hand it held, or rather leaned on a club 
or mail, in its left it grasped something 
like a snake ; the belly prominent, a belt 
round it, a necklace of pearls or large 
.beads round its neck, and rich jewels in 


its ears, the features well delineated in 
hard dark stone ; its teeth seemed as 
grinning; directly opposite, its fellow was 
found thrown down prostrate, broken 
from its pedestal — the height kneeling 
may be seven feet. This position natu- 
rally made me look to the east, and ac- 
cordingly, within the inelosure, appeared 
a confused pyramidal heap of stones, up- 
wards of eighty feet high, which at first 
seemed to be a group or dump of trees, 
in consequence of tbe Banian working up 
its way, and, after preying on its bowels, 
finally overshadowing the very top, in 
such a manner as to prevent its real shape 
being known. 

23. Pulling down some of the stones, 
we got into the inclosnre, and minutely 
surveyed these antique ruins round and 
round. On minute inspection the follow- 
ing seems to be the bust idea I could form 
of the whole plan of this pyramidal tem- 
ples ; I call them pyramidal, from the 
first appearance from without of the lout 
ensemble of the structure, and also of the 
cavity formed by the roof within. 

(To be continued.) 


A POLYMKTRICAL TABLE, 

Shoving the Itinerary Distance , in British Miles , hetveen some of the most 
remarkable Places of Hindustan. 

Explanation. 

From Astra to Tritchinopoly .. 140f> ? .. 


Calcutta to Seringapatam ,, 1220 

^ nine*, 

Benares 

Agra. 

380 

Bid 

Bombay 

. 

jegur 

950 

5G 

984 

436 

850 

Calcutta 

1300 

621 

565 

950 

»I 

Delliij 1060 

1 

965 

556 

500 

115 

lvdcrabad| 900 

1020 

480 

664 

745 

830 

idrasj 365 j 1350 

1030 

770 

1029 

1110 

1190 

Oude, or Fyzabad 

117o| 810 3(iO 

695 

1085 

186 

130 



280 

Patna 

235 

126?! 900j 600 

400 

1140 

196 

155 

545 

Poonah 

io«; 

959 

670' ?M\ 915 

1200 

98 

894 

930 

796 

Seringapatam 

525 

1215 

1230j 290. 3 15; 1330 

1220 

620 

1213 

1170 

1215 

Surat i "02 

245 

1020 

880| 930; 56ij 756 

1310 

ir;j 837 

905 

680 

T ritcUnopolj 1 02," 225 

750 14*1 

1275' 204 5 >0 117.1 

1240 

84 -'1230 

1286 

1106 
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SKETCH OF A JOURNEY TO THE SUMMIT OF ADAM’s 
PEAK, IN THE ISLAND OF CEYLON, 

Recently performed by two Officers.* 


While we were in Saffiegam, we re- 
solved to put in execution a project of 
which we liad talked in Col umbo, and 
before our return to visit Adam’s Peak, 
This plan we have accomplished, — leav- 
ing Baddegeddei a on the morning of the 
6th, we gained the summit on the next 
day, at half past two in the afternoon. 
Our first march from Baddegeddera was 
five miles and a half of tolerable road 
through a line and interesting country, 
along the left bank of the Caltura river to 
the royal village and extensive lawns of 
Gillemaliey. From this place the king 
received his store oi Jaggery. There are 
about two hundred and fifty inhabitants 
who are well lookiug and of a creditable 
appearance.. ..- Their houses are numerous 
and comfortable. 

From Gillemaliey, at three o’clock, v.e 
set out for Palabatula, situated on the 
top of the Allehentune Mountain, at the 
distance of four miles and a half, in a 
N. E. direction. The a>cent is about two 
miles and a half in length. Here is a 
small religious establishment, where the 
priests live, who have the care of the ho- 
ly impression of the foot on the Peak ; 
and there is good shelter for traveller. 
We slept at this place, and soon after day- 
light next morning renewed our journey, 
accompanied by one of the piir't' ;>.s a 
guide ; the load leads for a mile and a 
half, over a very rugged and abrupt as- 
cent to the N.E. up the Nulu Holla, at 
the bottom of which about a qnai ter of a 
mile from Palabatula, we crossed the 
Caltura river, and all the way up to t lie 
top of the hill wc heard it on our right 
hand running below. The next ascent is 


* In the preceding volume of the Asiatu J->ur- 
uai, page 449, is given an account of a Journey 
to the summit of Adam’s Peak, performed he 
Lieutenant Malcolm, on the 26 th and 27th of 
April, 1813. The present sketch of a second jour- 
ney, performed by t*o officers m company v appa- 
rtntty in the month of October following* is ex- 
tracted from the Ceylon Gazette, November i. 
Some disagreement will be observed between the 
two accounts, tu to the orthography, and even 
the name* of places y but i» is a rule adhered to 
ia these pegr*, to afto* every particular writer 
his own choice on those points. — Edit. 

AsiatU Joum, No. VIII. 


the Hourtilla Hella of three quarters of a 
mile, still more i ugged and difficult than 
the former, the road at some places hav- 
ing an angle of full fifty degrees : we then 
a&ceuded the Gouutilla llella, about half 
a mile still more steep, and the air be- 
came cooler and clearer. The next stage 
is to Ueabeture, rather more than a mile, 
and here is the summit of this iuouutain, 
the road up which is one continual rise 
of four miles without any intci veiling de- 
scent ; although the hill has four names, 
and each division is marked by a white- 
washed stone ou the right side of the road. 
There is here a small Ambelaui (a Cinga- 
lese rod-house) and the ruins of a build- 
ing erected by Eylieylapolle (the late 
Deoavc of Fali'regdin). Theadikars and 
do.-aves were accustomed to be carried 
as far as this point when they waited the 
Peak, which opens to the \ iew hearing 
1'.. by N. The road now extends in a 
N.E. direction, four miles o\ or the hills 
of Dunnaraga, Pedrotallagalla, Malle 
Malla Kanduia, and Andea Malle Hella, 
and is excessively steep and difficult. 
From the latter the Peak itself rises about 
a mile, or three quarters, in perpendicular 
height. From this place the way is fair 
climbing ; the direction at first N.E. then 
S. E. again N.E. and lastly N. W. wheie 
the perpendicular ascent is encountered ; 
this is only to be sui mounted by the help 
of seveial ma vv y iion chain', v.hich are 
strong!) Listened at top, let down the 
precipice, and again secured below. These 
chains are donations to the temple, ami 
the name oi the donor is emrrau'd on one 
of the link', made solid for that purpose. 
The height of the pieeipice is about twen- 
ty feet, and many holes are worn in the 
face of the rock by the feet of the numc- 
mu' pilgrim** who have ascended it with 
the a^i'Umce of the chains. 

At hair past two iii the afternoon we 
reached the summit. It is an area of 
about one fifth of an acre, surrounded by 
a stone wall four feet and a half high, 
of four unequal sides, with two entrance', 
one on the south, and another on the 
and an opening to the**** m t * >,J m 
VOL. II. T 
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au embrasure. In the middle is a rock 
of about nine feet high, on which is the 
famed impression of the Holy Foot. It 
has in fact a most shapeless appearance, 
bearing little resemblance to a human 
foot ; and, what is most unfortunate for 
the tradition of its being the last footstep 
of Buddha, when he strode front Ceylon 
to Ava, the toes, if they can be discern- 
ed, are turned toward the west ! The 
clouds which arose as we were ascending, 
prerented our having any view ; and we 
occupied ourselves till four o'clock in 
taking a plan of the summit — we then 
found it was much too late to think of 
returning to Palabatula, and resolved to 
remain during the night on the Peak. I 
can hardly attempt to describe the extra- 
ordinary grandeur and variety of the scene 
that opened upon us at sunset — above our 
heads the air was perfectly serene and 
clear ; below, a thick bed of clouds enve- 
loped the mountain ou all sides, and com- 
pletely intercepted our view. But every 
now and then the beams of the sun broke 
through a mass of clouds, and threw a 
brilliant light over the surrounding moun- 
tains ; then suddenly the opening was 
closed, and all was again hidden from our 
sight. These beautitul glimpses were 


often quite momentary, and frequently re- 
peated, sometimes even twice in a mi- 
nute, nor did the operation entirely cease 
until it was quite dark. We spent a 
wretched night in a most comfortless hut, 
about thirty feet below the summit. 
There was a piercing wind, and the cold 
was far greater than I had ever felt since 
I left England — unluckily we had no ther- 
mometer With us, but I think the quick- 
silver would not have risen above 40°. 

The rising of the sun presented a mag- 
nificent scenp, but quite different from 
that of the evening — the whole surround- 
ing country, except Ouva, was covered 
with clouds, above which only the tops of 
a few mountains were visible. Hunas 
Garee Kandy bore 25° N. E. ; and a moun- 
tain, that we decided to be Idalgasina, 22“ 
S. E. The whole country of Ouva was 
exposed to view, and lay stretched out in 
appearance just beneath our feet. The 
sea on that side was perceptible, and bore 
S. E.; which must have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paltoopane, and it was per- 
haps the Maha Leway, or great natural 
Saltpan, that we observed. 

At seven in the morning we began to 
descend the mountain, and reached Pala- 
batula at noon. 


BEITAL PACHISI ; 
cm, 

THE TWENTY-FIVE TALES OF A DEMON. 
(' Continued from Page 32.) 


First Story. 

In the city of Benares reigned a mo- 
narch whose name was Pratapa Mucu- 
ta (1), and whose queen was named 
Soma Prabha (2). Pratapa Mucuta and 
Soma Prabha had one son, called Vajra 
Mucilta (3), and he had a friend whom 
he tenderly loved in Buddhi Sarira, (4) 
the prime-minister’s son, the associate 
of all the pleasures, and the companion of 
the studies of his prince. These two 
went out one day a-hunting, and having 
pursued the chase to some distance, they 
found themselves in the midst of a thicket, 
and ou the border of a beautiful piece of 

(1) Diadem of splendour. 

( 4 ) Lovely as the Moon. 

(1) Diamond diadem. 

(*) Frame of intelligence. 


water. The ruddy goose and the wild- 
duck sported amongst its waves, the lotus 
blossomed upon its surface, and elegant 
steps of highly finished masonry led 
down on each side to the water : ail 
around were trees of various fruits and 
flowers, whose foliage afforded a cool and 
refreshing shade to travellers, and a 
grateful asylum to innumerable birds. In 
the vicinity of the lake was a temple of 
Mahadeva. (5) 

The prince and his friend^ struck with 
the beauty of the scene, alighted here to 
recover from the fatigues of the chase. 
Having tasted the water of the stream, 
regaled on the simple fare of a few lotus- 


es),' 4 The Great God one of the most common 
appellatives of Siva, 
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seeds, (fi) and reposed a while under the 
shelter of the trees, they entered the tem- 
ple to do homage to the deity. During 
the absence of Vajra Mucata and his 
companion, a princess, with a train of 
female attendants, arrived on the opposite 
bank of the pool, performed the morning 
ablution, and rites of worship, and after- 
wards roaming through the mazes of the 
kui rounding thicket, was encountered by 
the prince, as he returned alone from the 
temple of Siva. The prince and princess 
no sooner exchanged glances, than they 
felt themselves pierced by the darts of 
the mischievous Camadeo (7). 

The presence of the lady‘s attendants 
preventing any further communication, 
she bethought herself of intimating her 
sentiments to the prince by signR, and 
hastily taking a lotus (8) from her hair 
she applied it to her ears, to her teeth 
and her heart, and immediately departed, 
with her train. 

When Buddhi Santa came forth from 
the temple, he fouud the princwenseless. 
Upon bringing him with some difficulty 
to himself he inquiied and learned the 
cause, and using every means to raise the 
hopes of his friend, he conveyed him back 
to the city. 

Upon the return of Vajra Mucata to 
his residence, he found all his former 
pursuits tasteless and wearisome ; and 
absoibed in meditation upon the fair 
stranger who had so abruptly disappeared, 
he dHregaided the duties and demands of 
life: study, food, sleep, and occupation, 
were alike neglected, and his sole amuse- 
ment was the delineation of the beauties 
that had charmed him. He spoke little, 
he listened with inattention, he frequent- 
ly wept, and rapidly declined in health 
and strength. His friend remarked all 
this with deep regret, and often inveigh- 
ed against the cause : “ Whoever enters 
the path of love,” he would say, “ con- 
demns himself to a miserable existence, or 


(6) The seeds of the white lotus are esteemed a 
dehcacy by the Hindus. 

(7) Thelndian Cupid. Love at first sight is a 
foible by no means peculiar to the fablers of the 
West ; it was borrowed, possibly, from the Asia, 
tics, amongst whom it is often attended with real 
or assumed graces, fainting, &c. 

(8) The use of the lotas on this occasion, and 
of other vegetable substances in the course of the 
story, affords an analogy to the intercourse so fre- 
quently earned on tn the East by the interchange 
of buds, fruits, spices, &c. 


even death ; (9) wisely therefore have 
philosophers enjoined us to shun the per- 
nicious tiack.” His arguments or re- 
monstrances were in vain, and finding 
that they produced no effect upon the 
prince, he began to exert his ingenuity 
in order to discover the object of this vio- 
lent passion. Having, with this view, 
carefully reflected upon the gestures of 
the damsel, as desciibed to him by the 
prince, he detected and thus explained 
the hidden meaning. (10) 

“ The lotus, taken from her hair, and 
applied to her ears, signifies her residence 
to be in the district of (11) Sec’hara, in the 


— And all the token-flowers that tell 

" Wiiat words can never speak so well.’* 

Lord Byron'* Poems. 

The custom is often mentioned in the old and 
new Arabian Nights, and is there said to be com- 
mon to the Persians, atpiesent, however, it is 
not known to the latter, and ah hough still known 
apparently to the Arabs, (for it is alluded to in the 
modern collection ot stones, the > ulhut-ool-Yu- 
nuin,) it is especially Tuikisli. Lady Montague 
speaks of the practice, and Hanmtr, m a late 
number of the Mines of the East, has given a 
complete vocabulary of the symbolical language, 
as still current amongst the Turks. It is a curi- 
ous coincidence of customs, that the Druids 
should have made use of a similar contrivance, as 
appears in one of the Triads given by Davies in 
lus Celtic Researches : — 

The top of the rush-spngged tree (the birch) de- 
clares, 

When d'awn under the pillow, 

The mind of the cjfectionate will he hberal . 

The top of the oak, the bitter sprig of the oak, 
And i he sweet brake- weed declare — a broken luugh^ 
The cheek tnll not conceal the anguish oj the heart. 
The tops of hazels, privet of equal length, 

Tied up with oak leaves, ritclare — 

Happy is he uho sees uhom he loits . 

(9) The conditions of love, or rather of that 
subdivision of it which comprehends the state 
preceding the avowal of mutual affection, ace 
thus technically enumeiated by Bhaiat, m his 
Treatise on the Djamatic Art. They are ten, 
viz — 

“ The first is simple liking ; the leeond, re- 
flecting on the object ; the third is btaring her 
always in memory ; the fourth, expanaung on her 
charms, the filth unhappiness in her absence j 
and the sixth vehemence of affection. Mad- 
ness is the seventh; disease is the eignth; the 
ninth is dtcay ; and tlie last is death ;*» 

“ Then let the aspiring youth beware of low, 

“ Of the smooth glance beware.” 

( 10 ) The original has been consulted, ofl ac- 
count of the puns, on winch the interpretation 
turns, being of a better kind than in tfte Hindu 
translation. 

(11) Sec'hara, a crest ; a peak- -Also, the hair 
gathered .nto a bunch at the tnp of the head ; a 
top- knot. 
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kingdom of Raja (12) Cam’o’tpala. By 
striking her teeth, she indicated her fa- 
ther to be the minister (13) Dantagh’ata ; 
and by applying the flower to her heait 
she declared her own name to be f 14) 
Padmavati, and at the same time expies- 
sed your haling obtained her affection. 
Let us lose no time in verifying this in- 
terpretation. 

The prince and his friend accordingly 
provided themselves with every thing re- 
quisite, and momitiug their horses set off 
without delay to the eountiy of Sec’hara. 
Arrived at the chief city, they found out 
the residence of the minister, and addres- 
sed themselves to an old woman who sat 
spinning at the door of a small house in 
the immediate vicinity. 

They represented themselves to be 
merchant who had pushed on in front of 
their baggage and effects, in order to 
provide accommodations for their stay, 
and requested her to direct them to a 
lodging. She was pleased with their 
manner and appearance, and replied, (15) 
“ This house is yours— abide here as 
long as you please.” 

They accepted her offer and were soon 
on good terms with their landlady. The 
latter was very communicative, and in- 
formed them that she had a miii in the 
service of the King, and that she had been 
the nui'iC of the Princess Padinavati ; 
that in her old age she was supported by 
the royal bounty, and that she was ac- 
customed to pay a visit to the princess 
every day. These tidings were highly 
agreeable to the prince, and he prevailed 
upon the old woman to go immediately, 
and give notice of liis arrival to her fos- 
ter-daughter. 

The old woman accordingly took up (16) 


(IS) Carna, an ear, and upala , a lotus. 

( 13} Danta, a tooth, and agkatn, struck ; or, a 
blow. 

(14) Padma, a lotus, and tali, the ffminmeform 
of the possession affix $ “ lotus-having.” 

(15) This i6 in the true style of Asiatic polite- 
ness, as civil, as unmeaning, as the “ Consider 
yourself perfectly at home*’ of western hyperbo- 
lical hospitality. 

(16) The “ taking up of the staff” is the rarely- 
failing concomitant of Oriental old age, and the 
various figures derived from it, so common m the 
poetical diction of the West, may be considered 
as the children of an Eastern parent. The sa- 
cred scriptures have rendered the notion familiar 
to us} but, to feci us full force, it is necessary 
to see an old woman tottering along the streets 
of Calcutta, with a spine forming the segment of 


her staff", and went to the palace; where, 
finding the princess alone, she returned 
her salutations with liei blessing, and 
said, “ My child, in jour infancy I 
tended upon ami mu>ed \ou ; Heaven has 
reared you to inatmuy; and my only 
wish now is to see jou enjt the plea- 
sures suitable to jour \outlt.” Proceed- 
ing in this wheedling tone, she continued, 
“ The prince whom you met accidental- 
ly on the fifth day of the eighth morning 
of the month (17) Jeit, is now at my 
house, and sends you word by me of his 
arrival : verily, he is a prince worthy of 
you ; as elegant as you are beautiful.” 

On hearing this the princess flew into 
a rage, and, rubbing some sandal on the 
palms of her bands, slapped the old 
woman’s cheeks, and tin necl her out of the 
loom. The hostess ictuined soirowfully 
to her guests, and l elated to them what 
had passed. The prince was disconcerted ; 
his fliend, after a little consideration, 
desiied him to take heait, for the conduct 
of thepiiuccss was to be thus explained : 
“ The ten sandal-marks on the old wo- 
man’s cheeks, left by the fingers of the 
princess, implied the ten remaining nights 
of ( IHj moonlight, during which it might 
not be piudent tot tnein to meet, but 
after that pciiod :ni iu tot view might be 
effected.” 

When tendajs had clapped, the old lady 
repaii ed to the palace, and again menti- 
oned her guests to the princess, who, 
assuming more anger than before, obliged 
her (19) to scramble out at the window 
of the apartment, whence she threatened 

a circle, ami a staft constituting its diameter, the 
whole support of her withered and inclining 
frame ; 

“ The body is tottering, the head grey, the 
mouth toothlt«s, the delicate staff trembles in 
the hand .” — Aloha Mud^ara, trujislated by Sir 
Jfm. Jones. 

1 . 1 7) Mat — June. 

(18) We have here, perhaps, another specimen 
of the Paronomasia, or pun, depending upon the 
partial affinity of chandra , a moon, and char,dana t 
sandal. All the tricks of wit, fancy, and bad 
taste, are familiar to Hindu learning, and origi- 
nate, like every thing Hindu, with Sanscrit lore. 
The charade, riddle, a, 'd acrostic, &c. are well 
known to Sanscrit writers, and the Vidagdha 
Afuc’ha Mandan'a. or Polisher of the Countenance 
of Wit, enumerates no fewer than seventy-two 
species of this fantastic genus. 

(19) Rather a rough mode of dismissing the 
old lady } and we can only hope, for the credit of 
the princess, that the window was upon the ground- 
fioor. 
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to throw her. When the prince heard 
this, he completely despaired, but was 
once more consoled by the ingenuity of 
his friend, who told him that he had only 
to repair that very evening to the window 
by which the old woman had been 
roughly dismissed, (20) and that he 
would certainly obtain an inteniew with 
his mistress. 

When the night came, he put on a 
brown (21 ( turban, and taking his arms, 
repaired silently, accompanied by his 
friend, when all the city was sunk in re- 
pose, to the appointed spot. Ou push- 
ing against the lattice, they found it open, 
and the priuce entering, was received by 
the princess, who anxiously expected his 
arrival. She welcomed him with a smile, 
and led him to the hall, where her dam- 
sels, drawn up in order, and elegautly 
attired, made him obeisance on his ap- 
proach. The ground was strewed with 
flowers ; censers filled with (22) rose- 
water and utr (otto of roses) were rang- 
ed around ; (23) paun- boxes were placed 
in var ious parts ; beautiful vases were at 
hand, filled with musk, sandal, and other 
perfumes delicious coufections, aud 
luscious sweetmeats were piled in costly 

( 20 ) The unwitting emba-sadiess which the old 
lady is thus made to become, may lemind the 
reader of Contes e Novclle, of Boecacio’s “ So- 
lenne Frate,’»andof I a Fontaine’s “ La Confidante 
sans le Savoir ” Mrs. Ctntlivre has given a si- 
milar office to Marplot in her “ Busy Body,” the 
two chief incidents of which are taken fiom Bnc- 
cacio’s story, above alluded to, and fiom the 
** Magnified” of the came author. 

( 21 ) Why brown should be specified does not 
appear ; but «oitis. Boccacio particularizes one 
of his lovers as vestito ditpanm brumi assai 
honesti. 

(22) Small and really elegant vases, usually of 
gold fillagree- work, for the purpose of sprinkling 
the guests with rose-water, are used at Oriental 
banquets. That any thing of this kind was once 
common in England, is a circumstance of which 
few persons seem to be aware ; and it rarely oc- 
curs to us to translate the goolab -pash, by the old- 
fashioned, and not very elegant tel m of •• casting- 
bottle.” 

This was formerly used m England, for the 
purpose of sprinkling the prison with «cented 
waters, and was cairitd abou', as well as a small 
mirror, like a smelling-bottle, or a snuff box. It 
is thus alluded to in Ford’s Fancies, Chaste and 
Noble : *« Enter Secco, sprinkling his hat and 
face with a casting-bottle . ” And again, in Ben 
Jon son’s Cynthia’s Rtvels : — “ Where is your 
page f Call for your casting-bottle.” 

(23) Eating together the pawn, a pungent leaf, 
in which pieces of betel-nut, a little caustic lime, 
and some spice, are enclosed, is always a part of 
Hindoostanee courtship. 


vessels, upon elegant trays and salvers ; 
the walls of the apartment were covered 
with splendid ornaments, and exquisite 
paintings, and the magnificence of the 
scene, once beheld, would never again 
have been foi gotten . (24) 

In short, every thing was prepared that 
could contribute to delight, and the whole 
far surpassed the power of dc&ciiption. 
The princess having placed the prince 
upon the throne, washed his feet, (25) 
perfumed him with sandal unguent, (2fi) 
bound round his neck the flowery wreath, 
sprinkled him with rose-water, and tak- 
ing the punka (27) into her fair hands, 
performed the office of delivering him 
from the excessive heat. The prince’s 
gallantry of couise remonstrated against 
this : (< I look upon you,” he cried, 
“ and I am cool (28) ; what need is 
there for those hands to undertake a task 
to which their delicacy is so ill adapted ? 
Give me the punka, and be it my felicity 
to wait on you.” 

(To he continued.) 


CM) So perhaps thought Lady Montague of the 
inside of a Turkish haram ; so, however, would 
not think M. Pouqueville, who, on a visit to the 
Grand Signior’s Summer Serai, thus forgets hjs 
national gallantly, and common good breeding, 
and attacks her Ladyship . " I had long before 
read the works of Lady Montague, and I really 
believed that 1 should have seen walls encrusted 
with emeralds and sapphires, parterres enamelled 
with flowers, and in short the voluptuous palace 
of Armida; and I cursed the falsities of that 
writer, who drew the materials for her travels 
from a brilliant imagination.” Easiern magnifi- 
cence, as far as we have any opportunity of ob- 
serving it at present, is but a thing of Mireds 
and patches j” a tawdry surcoat to a garb of 
rags. 

(2a) A piece of attention purely Eastern. In 
other articles of the princess’s politeness, we may 
be amused with the mode in which feminine at- 
traction is exerted in Asia. 

(26; “ Puer liquidus perfusus odoribus.” 

(27) Or fan. Reason will find more to approve 
in this application of the fan, than its former use 
amongst ourselves j and a lover would be better 
pleased, especially in a hot climate, with this 
simple action, than with all the manoeuvres of 
which the Spectator has given us so lively a des- 
cription. 

(28) The prince’s remonstrance *» perfectly 
« selon les regies.” The effect of his ■^stress’s 
beauty, however, is not exactly w h** 

and 
de- 
and 
at- 


rer would have felt. Perhaps tn« 
mate accounts for the * 

c terms cold or warm. fcnera y 

;ht, nay ha?e the San. imt** in fact - 
ry only in locality. A m a hot 

osphtre being ractly tboM™. as a Ic 
-tj.. au - hUiUto jrf* northern clone* 
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ASIATIC FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, &c 


Khans in Hindustan. 

There is a tradition, that one of the 
Afghan Emperors ennobled all his coun- 
trymen in Hindostan ; in consequence of 
which, every person of that nation now 
assumes the title ofKhan {Lord). — (.S7e?/'- 
art’s History of Bengal .) — There is a 
tradition somewhat correspondent, con- 
cerning Counts , in Trance. 

Afghanistan. 

If a man could be transported from 
England to the Afghan rountry, without 
passing through the dominions of Tur- 
key, Persia, or Tartary, he would be 
amazed at the wide and unfrequented 
desarts, and the mountain 6 ?, covered with 
perennial snow. Even in the cultivated 
part of the country, he would discover a 
wild assemblage of hills and wastes, un- 
marked by inclosures, not embellished 
by trees, and destitute of navigable ca- 
nals, public roads, and all the great and 
elaborate productions of human industiy 
and refinement. He would find the 
towns few and far distant from each 
other; and he would look in vain fur 
inns or other conveniences which a tia- 
veller would meet with in the wildest 
parts of Great Biitain. Yet he would 
sometimes be delighted with the fertility 
and populou^nos of particular plains and 
valleys, where he would see the produc- 
tions of Europe mingled in profusion 
with those of the torrid zone ; and the 
land laboured with an industiy and a 
judgment no where surpassed. He would 
see the inhabitants following their flocks 
in tents, or assembled in villages, to 
which the terraced roofs and mud walls 
gave an appearance entirely new. He 
would be struck at first with their high, 
and even harsh features, their sun-burnt 
countenances, their long beards, their 
loose garments, and their shaggy man- 
tles of skins. When he entered into their 
society, he would notice the absence of 
regular courts of justice, and of every 
thing like an organized police. He would 
be surprised at the fluctuation and insta- 
bility of the civil institutions. He would 
find it difficult to comprehend how a na- 
tion could subsist in such disorder; and 
would pity those who were compelled to 
pass their days in such a scene, and 
whose minds were trained by their un- 
happy situation to fraud and violence, to 
rapine, deceit, and revenge. Yet he 
would scarce fail to admire their martial 


and lofty spirit, their hospitality, and 
their hold and simple manners, equally 
removed from the suppleness of a citizen 
and theawkwaid rusticity of a clown; 
and he would, probably, before long dis- 
cover, among so many qualities that excit- 
ed disgust, the rudiments of many virtues. 

But an English traveller from India 
would view them with a more favourable 
eye. He would be pleased with the cold 
climate, elevated with the wild and novel 
scenery, and delighted by meeting many 
of the productions of his native land. He 
would first be struck with the thinness of 
the fixed population, and then with the 
appearance of the people ; not fluttering 
in white muslins, while half their bodies 
aie naked, but soberly and decently at - 
tiled in dark-coloured cloaths ; and 
wrapped up in brown mantles, or in large 
sheep skin cloaks. He would admire 
their strong and active forms, their fair 
complexions and European features ; their 
industry, and euterprize ; the hospitality 
and sobriety, and contempt of pleasure, 
which appear in all their habits : and, 
above all, the independance and energy 
of their character. In India, he would 
have left a country where every move- 
ment originates in the government or its 
agents, and wheie the people absolutely 
go for nothing ; and lie would find him- 
self among a nation where the controul of 
the government is scarcely felt, and w r here 
every man appears to pursue his own in- 
clinations, undirected and umestrained. 
Amidst the stormy independence of this 
mode of life, he would regret the ease 
and security in which the state of India, 
and even the indolence, and timidity of 
its inhabitants, enable most parts of that 
country to repose. He would meet with 
many productions of art and nature that 
do not exist in India : but, in general, he 
would find the arts of life less advanced, 
and many of the luxuries of Hindostan 
unknown. On the whole, his impres- 
sion of iiis new acquaintances would be 
favourable ; although he would feel, that 
without having lost the ruggedness of a 
baibarous nation, they were tainted w9th 
the vices common to all Asiatics. Yet he 
would reckon them virtuous, compared 
with the people to whom he had been 
accustomed ; would be inclined to regard 
them w ith interest and kindness; and could 
scarcely deny them a portion of bis esteem. 
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LINES 

U' >it ten in passing the Straits of 
Sincaporej* Sept. 1815. 
****** 

There, Thera — Fancy still, on Love and 
thee. 

Hath built my home in wild simplicity ; 

There, in the bosom of that lurking vaie. 

No world’s ills ever could our peace assail ; 

No world molest — nor disappointment’s 
power. 

Tear from our lot the love-devoted hour ; 

Wheie Nature — bounteous as the light of 
heaven. 

Around her treasures unconstrain’d hath 
given — 

Where ceaseless summer loads the wood 
and wold, 

And spreads her riches free and uncon- 
troll’d ; 

There let me dwell — with Alla’s gift — 
my love — 

Thyself— my soul — uo power should e’er 
remove 

My constant spirit from its vow to thee— 

Hnceasing care — eternal constancy ! 

I’d smile on ills that cloud the world with 
fears. 

Nor weep the woes that staiu'd my early 
years ; 

There raise my altar iu thy hallow’d 
breast, 

And worship Heaven in thyself confess’d. 

There, as the night-star threw, at vesper 
hour, 

Her trembling light within our woodland 
bower. 

And beam’d from heav’n o’er the ocean’s 
swell, 

To point the western path where friend- 
ships dwell ; 

We’d mark the light, and whisper prayers 
for those 

That dwell afar, where Scotia's summer 
glows — 

Wish fortune’s flowers around their lives 
to bloom. 

That ne’er would blossom on our early 
doom ; 

* Tlie Straits of Slncapure {Singapore) arc si- 
tuated at tbe southern extremity of the Malay 

Peninsula, 


While, on thybosom,bles8the parting wave. 

That in seclusion sweet — my Thera 
gave— 

Thus to myself, to gild with joy at last 

My latter years, for early sot rows past. 

But cease — like vapour’s wing the spell has 
flown — 

Here see, in solitude — myself alone ; 

An ocean-wand’rer on the eastern wild. 

Whose star of life — rose — flatter’d and 
beguiled ; 

Then left me solitary — sad — in lowli- 
ness — 

A thing forgotten in life’s wilderness — 

Yet still thy name I’ll nurse within ray 
breast, 

And clasp thy vision in my final rest. 

M. 


LINES. 

Say, who can the tear of despondence 
repel, 

As it drops from the eye sad with care ; 

Or the dark settled clouds of dejectitn 
dispel. 

That low’r on the brow of despair ? 

To the bosom oppressed by the beatings 
of woe, 

Say, who can a solace impart ; 

Or the Lethean balm of oblivion bestow, 

To the anguish that preys oil the heart ? 

Cease, son of mortality, cease, for in 
vain 

Thy stoical counsels are given ; 

The precepts that weaken the pressure of 
pain 

Aie only dictated by heaven ! 

Yes, Author and Parent of Nature, ’tis 
thine. 

Preserver and Life of the whole, 

T’ apply, at the momentof reason’s decline, 

The thence of peace to the soul 1 

•Tis thine the sweet solace of hope to 
bestow. 

And the fountain of comfort supply; 

To wipe the cold drop from thedull^beek 
of Wo *, 

And the tear from pale Mis«7*s c > ' ■ 

European Barracks, 

Bahai, pure. 
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ODE. 

From the Persian of Khosroo. 

* Hur shu!> munum* fitadeli bn girde sura, e to, 
Hur toz ah o nala koonum uz burn, e to. 

Night after night, I lonely lie, 

In some drear'spot around thy dwelling; 
Day after day, for thee the sigh 
Within this faithful breast is swelling. 

My heart is broken. Sweet relent ; 

No more inv vows of faith disdaining ; 
Think of my life in sorrow spent. 

Inconstant love, and fond complaining. 

Alas 1 the heart I once possessed. 

No longer owns its master's keeping ; 
Thy angry shafts have pierced my breast, 
Its inmates all in ruins sweeping. 

Soon shall these bones in dust decay. 

This mouldering form shall shortly 
perish ; 

Yet shall my heart, amidst its clay. 

The scar thy scorn inflicted cherish. 

Then cheer awhile my hapless fate, 

To me thy graceful smiles extending ; 
Still be supreme in Beauty’s state, 

With Koshroo in thy train attending. 

* # * 

RODABA : * 

From the Shah Xamu of Ferrlosi. 

By James Atkinson, Esq. 

If thou would’st make her charms appear. 
Think of the sun so bright and clear ; 

And brighter far, with softer light. 

The maiden strikes the dazzled sight. 
Think of her skin, with what compare ? 
Ivory was never half so fair ! 

Her stature like the Sabin-tree ; 

Her eyes, so full of witchery, 

Glow like the Nirgis tenderly ! 

Her arching brows their magic fling. 

Dark as the raven’s glossy wing. 

Soft o’er her blooming cheek is spread 
The rich pomegranate’s vivid red: 

Upon her bosom, white as snow. 

Two vermeil buds in secret blow. 

Her musky ringlets, unconfined, 

In clustering meshes roll behind. 

Love ye the moon ? Behold her face ! 
And there the lucid planet trace, 

If breath of musky fragrance please, 

Her balmy odours scent the breeze ; 
Possessed of every sportive wile, 

’Tit bliss, ’tis heaven, to see her smile ! 

* See page 49, 


LINES 

From the Sakee Namu of Hafiz . 

By the Same. 

Sakee ! ere our life decline, 

Bring the ruby-tinted wine j 
Sorrow on my bosom preys, 

Wine alone delights my days ! 

Bring it, let its sweets impart 
Rapture to my fainting heart ; 

Sakee ! fill the bumper high — 

Why should man unhappy sigh ? 

Mark the glittering bubbles swim 
Round the goblet’s smiling brim 5 
Now they burst, the charm is gone ! 
Fretful life will soon be done ; 
Jumsheed’s regal sway is o’er, 

Kye-Kobad is now no more. 

Fill the goblet, all must sever, 

Drink the liquid gem for c\er I 
Thou slialt still, in bowers divine. 

Quaff* the soul-cxpandiug wine I 

MODESTY. 

From Broughton's Specimens of Popular 
Hindoo Poetry. 

[In the following figurative stanza is described 
the power which a modest woman always pos- 
sesses, of abashing a presumptuous lover by the 
sole glance of her eye.] 

Eager my lover toward me ran, 

His hand an army, and his plan 
The careless city to surprize ; 

But my eyt" formed a fortress good. 

And eye-lashes a fencing wood, 

Where Modesty securely lies. 

THE MATRON. 

From the Same. 

[A handsome woman, richly adorned with jew- 
els and other ornaments, is addressed in the 
street by a man, who pays her the compliment 
contained in the first of the following stanzas : 
in the second, she replies, and delicately re- 
proves his presumption. It will be recollected, 
that among the Hindoos, man ied women only 
are permitted to wear such ornaments. 

Wear not rings and chains of gold, 

And deem the words of friendship true ; 
Like rust upon a polished mould 

Of steel they seem, when worn by you ! 
These jewels on my neck are tied. 

And crimson dyes my feet adorn ; 

Not to increase my beauty’s pride. 

But mark a matron's honoured form. 
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A Biographical Memoir of Major- 

General Sir R. R. Gillespie, Knitdit- 

Commander of the mo-t Honourable 

Order of the Rath, &c. Hto. pj>. 256. 

London. Black, Parbnrj and Allen, 

1816. 10s. 6.1. 

India has justly been described 
as affording to this country a school 
for the military virtues, and as a 
scene in which the warlike talents 
of our countrymen, and their zea- 
lous performance of their duty, 
have shone with a lustre no where 
to be surpassed. Among the 
names which in this distant service 
have acquired an illustrious repu- 
tation, that of Gillespie unfortu- 
nately one of its fallen heroes, is 
to be placed in no secondary rank. 
Of that distinguished officer we 
have now before us a very accepta- 
ble biographical memoir. 

Robert Rollo Gillespie was born 
at his father’s paternal seat of 
Cumber, in the county of Down, 
in Ireland, the 21st day of Jan. 
1766. The family had removed 
from Scotland in 1720. The 
wishes of his father would have 
placed young Gillespie at the 
bar, but his own determined in- 
clination was for a military life. 
A course of extreme indulgence 
in his education, and a free parti- 
cipation, from very early years, in 
the dissipations of society in the 
city of Bath, were very incompa- 
tible, as pointed out by his bio- 
grapher, with those habits of pa- 
tient study which could alone have 
fitted him for the career of the 
law, and did in fact produce a 
course of youthful irregularity and 
want of application, the misfortune 
of which, we are told, was felt and 
lamented by the subject of this 
memoir, through all the years of 
his maturity. 

Mr. Gillespie had not reached 
Asiatic Journ No. VIII. 


his eighteenth year, when a cor- 
netcy in the third regiment of 
horse carabineers was purchased 
for him, his appointment to which 
bears date April 28th, 1783. Thus 
ushered into active life, we find 
him very soon engaged in a se- 
ries of adventures that almost 
give to his biography a colouring 
of romance. A love-adventure, 
which terminates in an elopement 
and marriage, is marked with cir- 
cumstances that bear out this re- 
mark. His marriage is followed 
by a duel, in which he kills his 
antagonist. On this unhappy oc- 
casion, he underwent, with his se- 
cond, a trial on a charge of mur- 
der, at the assizes at Maraghmore. 
The circumstances of the duel hav- 
ing been differently related, we 
stop the course of our analysis to 
extract the account given by our 
author : 

The quarters being removed to the 
bai racks of Atiiy, in the county of Hil- 
da! c, a violent altercation there took 
place in the apartments of Mr. Gillespie, 
between two young gentlemen of his ac- 
quaintance; one, a brother officer of his 
regiment ; and the o*ker a person of re- 
spectable <imnc( i u us in tV neighbour- 
hood. All elide a\ i.u.' fobiing the mat- 
ter to an amicable union proving ineffec- 
tual, a meeting was fixed upon for the 
next morning ; and what wa- lcmarkaMc 
enough, the most ardent of the two in- 
sisted upon fighting upon a particular 
pai t of his family estate. Here, accord- 
ingly, at the time appointed, the parties 
came, attended by their respective friends. 
Aftei i vch liitoig -hots without injuring 
tach oti.u, it was proposed that the af- 
fair .- hould end with a mutual declaration 
c.t -atisfiction. The wmng man, howc- 
tei, who had displayed such pecuHnr 
tmuhs of irntahility on the occasion* as 
to chusc hi- own paternal domain**’ the 
gi'Ut" of combat, being apparently disap- 
pointed in the bloodless rmoft of the in- 
terview, burned with passion-Uv fury 

Yol. II. U 
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against .Mr. ( i '.iii-jnc, loading lum with 
opprobi fv.ii- epithets, and challenging 
him to fghi on the spot. This outrage- 
ous pimccatiim was more than human 
nature could endure ; hut as Gillespie knew 
that hi- antagonist had exeteised him- 
self some time in shooting at a mail;, he 
determined that ' o advantage should he 
taken of him i v titi- eb'cien.'taucc. VVht'tt, 
therctore, lie to.-h ni> thegan'-tlet which 
had been so iud*‘h and unvvaii.'.nlalilv 
thrown dour aa.u:.-t h'tu, he drew out 
his handkei chief, and holding it by one 
cornci, nffeicd tiie extremity to his oppo- 
nent. Such was the distance and the 
manner in which this fatal conflict took 
place ; hut if the accn-tnmed practice of 
a measuied distance w a- dcpaited from, 
in the almost ccitain st-ur Hire of death 
to one III both of the patties, tlirie was 
at least this plea hu the deviation — that 
it put them upon equal teims, which 
could not have been the ease had I lie ag- 
gressor been suffei ed to avail himself of 
the superiority which lie laid aeipiirtd hy 
his previous habits, liotli tin d at the 
same moment, ami vvtth -mheiiui, that 
the antagonist ol « .ilh--|nc was shot 
through the lit.nl, while the l.iltu escap- 
ed almost inn ,tc iitotc 1 v , hi. adveisai j’.s 
ball glancing a-itlc by lulling a l.nf ton, 
and inlhcting only .1 siigd t wound. In 
this stale hr 1. i.i |r itovvii bv the snlliiing 
victim ol passion, anil inlicntrd a putting 
proot ol leeoluihatioii • lull, instead ol 
making any impulsion by this act ol kind- 
licss and condescension, lie had the mot- 
tification of seeing that the tiding spiiit 
prevailed to the last, tor the young man, 
in the agonies of death, continued to 
evince the utmost impatience, anti his 
last words were, 1 ‘ take him away, take 
him away.” The sun Ivor in this melan- 
choly affray was so much affected by the 
shocking catastrophe, that he fin got hi, 
own wound, and was iegardlt-s of the 
danger which he ran by remaining on the 
ground, till some gentlemen who were 
present hurried him off to a place of se- 
curity. 

\\ e pass over a second duel, a 
shipwreck, an extraordinary in- 
counter in the West Indies, which 
Subsequently drew from hi, M a _ 
jesty, in his levee-chamber, the 
expression of surprize, “ What! 
cau it be possible that this little 


man is the performer of so great 
an exploit in St. Domingo ?” as 
well as the detail of his public ser- 
vices in the island just named, his 
subsequent mortifications, and his 
court-martial at the prosecution of 
Major Cameron, a gentleman who 
seems to have immortalized himself 
by his persecution of Gillespie ; and 
hasten to follow him to the eastern 
world, where we find him presently 
engaged in an undertaking worthy 
of his talents and valour — we mean 
the suppression of the mutiny at 
Vellore. Of that unfortunate and 
somewhat obscure affair, the ano- 
nymous author of the memoir has 
given us so full, so interesting, and 
apparently so well-informed a nar- 
rative, that we extract it for the 
information of our readers : — 

It t-j beside out purpose here to enter 
iiiiu a minute detail of the various causes 
w hu hcouiliitied in producingthe insurrec- 
tion and catastiophe that now took place ; 
hut no doubt can be entertained that the 
alterations in the dress of the native 
troops were no more than a mere pretext 
fot the discontent and mutiny. Certain 
it is, that the business had a much deep- 
er foundation and a more extended line 
Of operations, than appeared at the time ; 
lot though the military t emulations might 
haw liven in some degree calculated 
to excite fears in the prejudiced minds 
of the natives, who naturally felt 
apprehensions of farther innovations, 
civil ami religious, still these jealou- 
sies were nothing more than convenient 
matter, upon which the designing were 
enabled to act, and convert to another 
object, l'he seapoys and the lower clas- 
ses ol the people were only instruments 
in the hand, of crafty, ambitious, and in- 
tiiguiiig men, who, in their hatred of the 
English, hoped by this opportunity to 
succeed at once in annihilating our domi- 
nion in that quarter. With this view, it 
was resolved, by a general massacre, at 
the same time to distract the attention 
..ml to lender the efforts ot the Europeans 
no avail, by a rising at once in differ- 
ent places, waiting for the success of that 
at Vellore as the signal to spread the work 
111 carnage and desolation through the 
thiee presidencies ; the scheme was plan- 
ium upon a scale so extended, ami with 
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such a superiority of skill in the direction 
as to prove clearly that it had heeu b*n<r 
in contemplation, and that it was under 
the management of those, who to incut 
intellect and inveterate malignity, added 
the powerful means of riches and num- 
beis. Vellore was pitched upon a-*. the 
centre of operations on account ot 
its local advantages, and be<au-e it af- 
forded a rallying point, in being the 
spot selected by our government l»»r the 
residence of the Sultan Tippuo. Fi om the 
turbulent state ot the native chiefs, and 
the natm.il jealousy of foreigners, it was 
anti< ipat* d by the authors of this formi- 
dable con-p i ay, that the whole mass of 
population would he so favomahlc to tiie 
insurgents, as to withhold all assistance 
from the objects of their fury. 

This was the critical period when the 
Lieutenant Colonel took the command at 
Arcot, where he learned with meat satis- 
faction, that his old companion in arms. 
Colonel Fancourt, with whom he had 
served in St. Domingo under (General Sim- 
co, was at the head of the neighbouring 
garrison of Vellore. On the ninth of 
July, Colonel Gillespie had appointed to 
have dined with his friend and family; 
but just as he mounted his hoise for the 
purpose, some letters ai rived from the 
government, which requiring immediate 
answers, compelled him to relinquish his 
visit, and to send an apology to Colonel 
Fancourt for his unavoidable absence. 
Theie was a viable interposition of Di- 
vine Pi evidence in tliis disappointment; 
since had it not been for the imperative 
circumstance of duty which detained him 
at Aicof, Colonel Gillespie would in all 
probability have shared the melancholy 
catastrophe of his brave and unfortunate 
acquaintance. The troops which at this 
time garrisoned Vellore were six compa- 
nies of the first battalion of the first regi- 
ment of native infantry, and four com- 
plete companies of His Majesty’s sixty- 
ninth regitneut. 

The confederates intended that all who 
were brought to join in the insurrection 
should act upon a preconcerted plan, 
which had been digested and privately 
calculated by some of the Marawa chiefs : 
and m connexion with them where some 
Frenchmen disguised as Fakeers, who 
went about the country inveighing every 
where against the English as robbers ami 


tyrants. Unhappily, the - ph ndour which 
• he c ons of Tippoo weic enabled by our 
hheiahty to keep up, and the liberty 
which they enjoyed of holding an inter- 
com «e with a continual influx ot Grangers, 
contributed to strengthen the conspiracy, 
and facilitate the desperate i evolution of 
tho*~r who formed it. They were, how- 
ever, as it -euned, too precipitate, and 
the veiy day that Colonel Gillopie was 
to have dined with hi 5 ? friend, happened 
to he the one which the insurgents pitch- 
ed upon as the most oppoitnne for their 
diabolical puipo«c, oneonram’d thereto, 
in all likelihood, by the unsuspecting de- 
portment of our oflieeis, ai d the extreme 
mildness of the government It was, in- 
deed, to many valuable men a fatal su- 
pineness ; for while they were enjoying 
in complete confidence, social harmony, 
neither apprehensive of evil designs in 
others, nor medit.it imi oppiession them- 
selves, the mtuderous plot was lipcning 
into action. About two o’clock in the 
intoning of the tenth of July, just as the 
moon had i hen above the horizon, the 
European barracks at Vellore were silent- 
ly smiouiuled, and a most destructive fire 
was ponied in at every door and window 
from nm-ketry, and a six-pounder upon 
the poor defenceless soldicis, who, being 
taken by surprize, fell in heaps. At the 
same moment, the European soldiers 
with those on the mam truanl, and even 
the sick in the hospital, were inhumanly 
butchered ; after which the a^v-in* 1ns- 
teued to the houses of the officers, "A'cie 
they put to death all that all Into their 
liamU. Colonel M‘l\>rias, who com- 
manded one «'f the battalion**, was Aiot 
while haranguing hi" men on the pni.ule 
giotmd ; and Colonel Faiicomt loll in 
like manner, a- lie was pionrdmg to the 
main-guard. Lieutenant TJy , of the six- 
Iv-ninth, with his infant "on in his aims, 
was hayonetted in the presence of his 
wife • and tld" -cene of barbai ity ennti- 
nn« d till about sewn o t lock, when two 
oflhei" and a on, who-c quarters 
we ic near to the Em«|« an Imi tacks, con- 
ti ived to get in, and take the command 
of til.' remain' "f flic four compaiiies. 
Thoc fev.- men ntailr a 'ally from the bar- 
rack', ami cnincil po'sessiou of the m\- 
pmin.hr, they fought their way 
ratelt through their assailants, ti'l Mny 
'ucceedetl in reaching tite catena-., 

U 2 
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the top of which Serjeant Broclie, with 
his European guard, continued most gal- 
lantly to resist the whole body of the in- 
surgents. 

Such was the state of things at Vellore, 
when Lieutenant-Colonel Gillespie, total- 
ly ignorant of the confusion that raged 
there, mounted his hoise at six o’clock 
in the morning, with the intention of ti- 
ding over to breakfast. .At the instant 
he was about to set out, the dismal ti- 
dings came of the tragic fate of hi* friend, 
and the horrors that were still prevailing. 
No time was to be lost ; and, therefore, 
collecting immediately about a troop of 
the nineteenth dragoons, and ordciing 
the galloper guns to follow with all -peed, 
he hastened forward with the utmost ea- 
gerness. So anxious indeed, was he to 
reach the place, that he was considerably 
in advance of his men all the way ; and 
on his appearance, Serjeant Brodie, who 
had served with him in St. Domingo, in- 
stantly recognized him, and turning to 
his drooping comrades, he exclaimed ; 
4t If Colonel Gillespie be alive, lie is now 
at the head of the nineteenth dragoons, 
and God Almighty has sent him from the 
West Indies to save our lives in the Ea<t.” 
It was indeed in all respects, such a dis- 
play of dr* ine goodness, as could hardly 
fail to 1 aidh in the most thoughtless 
mind, a i.ty of dt motional gratitude, while 
hope was painting out a prospect of deli- 
vet ance. f’rged on In the noblest of all 
motives, that of saving h»* fellow crea- 
tures, the Colonel legal die - 1 of his own 
safety, and in the face of a furious fire 
poured upon him from the walls pushed 
towaids the bastion, wheie a chain, form- 
ed of the soldier’.- belts, being let down 
by the Serjeant, the latter had the inde- 
scribable satisfaction of welcoming a 
leader from whom he knew everything 
might be expected that energy and per.-e- 
verauce could arcompli-h. Immediately 
on assuming the command, the Lieutenant 
Colonel torraed the resolution of charg- 
ing the mutineers with the bayonet, 
which he carried iuto effect, and thus 
kept them till the arrival of the galloper 
guns, when orders weie given to blow 
open the gate, which being promptly 
done by the dragoons, a short but seveie 
conflict ensued. The seapoys were en- 
couraged to make a severe stand by their 
Officers^ but after losing about six bundled 


who were cut in pieces on the spot, the 
rest fled in all direction. A considerable 
number escaped through the sally port ; 
hut many hundreds were taken in hiding 
places and imprisoned. The -tandurd of 
Tippoo had been hoisted on the palace 
soon after the dreadful business com- 
menced, which left no doubt of its being 
projected with the knowledge of the 
piinccs. So well assuicd indeed, was the 
Lieutenant-Colonel of this fact, that m 
the first emotions of indignation occasion- 
ed by the death of liis fiicnd, and the 
shocking spectacle which piesented itself 
on all sides, he would have consented to 
the demands of the enraged soldiers who 
were bent upon entering the palace. But 
theenticaties of some persons who had the 
c.ue of the princes prevailed ; and though 
the Colonel could not be persuade d of their 
innocence, he condescended to take them 
under his protection, and sent them soon 
after with a guard to Madras. Thus it 
may be truly said, did the prompt and de- 
cisive spirit of one man put an end to this 
dangerous confederacy ; for had the fort 
remained in the possession of the insur- 
gents but a few days, they were certain of 
being joined by fifty thousand men from 
M)sore. 

The Nineteenth Light Dragoons 
being ordered to Europe. Mr. now 
Lieutenant Colonel Gillespie, on 
the 16th April, 1807, exchanged 
into the Eighth or Royal Irish 
Light Dragoons ; soon after which 
he was appointed to command 
the cavalry in Bengal, against 
the Seiks. On the breaking up 
of the camp at Ludheana, he 
went to Hurdwar,* in order 
to enjoy the favourite Indian 
recreation of tiger-hunting. On 
this occasion we are dgain pre- 
sented with Colonel Gillespie 
engaged in one of those striking 
adventures which appear to have 
marked his life : — 

While they were encamped for this pur- 
pose, at a place called Mortice, in the 
Kemaoou mountains, the Rajah of those 


* Called, in the volume before us (doubtlessly 
through an error of the press) “ the Hurdwar.’* 
Hurd war is also here said to be “ towards the 
source of the Ganges.” It is more properly tq 
be described as toward the frontier of JJipqJ, 
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parts, who was then at war with his 
neighbours, the Seiks, offered the com- 
mand of his troops to Colonel Gillespie, 
which was of course refused, as our go- 
vernment was at that time in a state of 
amity with the Seiks. But the Rajali 
being unwilling to lose the advantage 
which fortune seemed to have thrown in 
his way, of gaining a European leader 
for his army, in an attack he was about to 
make, conceived that he should gain by 
menace what was denied to his entreaty. 
With this view, he ordered the small 
camp of the English gentlemen to be sur- 
rounded by large body of armed men : 
upon which, the Colonel, whose pre- 
sence of mind never forsook him in an 
emergency, and whose courage was not 
to be daunted by threats or numbers, 
called the chief of the party before him, 
and pulling out his watch, said to him, 
“ Tell the Rajah, your master, that if 
in half an hour he does not recall his 
men from around my tents, and leave 
the road open to me and my company, I 
shall take his fort from him, and expel 
him the country. ’* The determined man- 
ner with which this was spoken com- 
pletely awed and astonished the chief, 
who reported the message so faithfully, 
and with such a description of the firm- 
ness of the Colonel, that the Rajah not 
only withdrew his forces, thus leaving 
the passage free, but voluntarily gave 
the Europeans an honourable escort to 
attend them out of his territory. When 
thU instance of hetoism occurred, it was 
little to be apprehended that among these 
very mountains, and piobably upon this 
very spot, the Colonel should six years 
afterwards terminate his glorious and 
eventful career. 

The relation of this anecdote is 
followed by some correspondence 
between Colonel Gillespie and the 
non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates of the Royal Irish, in which, 
as suggested by our author, mili- 
tary propriety appears to have 
yielded a little to the force of 
warm affection. 

Wearenow to follow the Colonel 
in the expedition under Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty against the island of 
Java. From the very full and 
deeply-interesting account with 
which we are here presented of 


the operations in that island and 
its dependencies, both against the 
French and against the native 
princes, we allow ourselves to ex- 
tract only what relates to the de- 
struction of the palace of Pa- 
limbang : — 

To paint the horrors of the scene that 
presented itself to view in proper colours 
or to attempt an expression of the sensa- 
tion it was calculated to excite, w r ouId 
he a diificult undertaking. Romance 
nerer described anything near so hide- 
out* — nor the imagination ever embodied 
representations equally appalling with 
those realities which here struck the 
senses ; nor will the undaunted act that 
gained possession of the fort, the palace, 

and the batteries scarcely be credited. 

Undismayed in face of numerous bodies 
of armed men, Colonel Gillespie stepped 
boldly on shore, at eight o’clock at night; 
and with those who had accompanied 
him in the canoe and the seven grena- 
diers, inarched through a multitude of 
Arabs and Malays, whose formidable 
weapons steeped in poison, reflected the 
light of the torches. 

Tremendous battlements, with im- 
mense gates, leading from one vast area to 
another, received the small party, and 
presented to them the frightful spectacle 
of human blood, still reeking and flow- 
ing on the pavement. The massy gates 
closed upon them, and the ensanguined 
court-) ards through which they passed 
appeared like the pa-sure of a slaughter- 
house. 

While they were in this dreadful situ- 
ation a Malay, who had passed through 
the crowd, approached the Colonel, and 
was walking close by his side, when a 
large double-edged knife was secretly put 
into his hands by one of his countrymen. 
It was a dark, stormy night, and a ray 
of lightning, at the very instant wdien the 
fellow was pushing the knife up his loo®* 
sleeve for concealment, discovered to the 
keen eye of the Colonel, who, tfH&ng 
round, had the man seized, and tiftt* hap- 
pily frustrated the murderous tote**. The 
weapon was found, but the hlatay con- 
trived by mingling with th* crowd, to ef- 
fect his escape. 

The palace exhibited a imlancholy mix- 
ture of cruelty and devastation, surpass- 
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1112 tliat which had already met their eye. 
Murder had Iieie been succeeded by lu- 
pine ; and v idle the palace had been com- 
pletely ransacked, the floors wcic hti- 
rally clotted with gore. On eitiy side 
the most woful spectacles weie to be 
seen, and they were rendered still more 
awful by the dare of the surrounding 
conflagration, and vivid uleains of light- 
ning which flashed amidst rolling peals 
of thunder. The devout n:_ flames wliic i 
continued to spread destruction, in spite 
of the tainu Inch poured down in Pa- 
rents, had now reached the outer build- 
ings of the palace, and threatened the 
quarter where the English party had 
taken their station. The ciackling of 
bamhoos iescnilding the discliaige of 
musketry — the tumbling in of burning 
roofs with a tiememlous etasli — ami the 
near approach of the fire, added to the 
Minouuding danger of a hostile multi- 
tude, altogether gave a fearful aspect to 
the condition ot our little baud which 
consisted only of seventeen grenadiers, 
the officers already mentioned, and few 
seamen. Having caicfully reconnoitred 
by torch-light the intciior ot the pnl.wo- 
court, ami ot tiered all the avtmtes, ex- 
cept otic, to he liariicailoni, Co'ottel 
Gillespie placed the gicnadiers at tlvuiin- 
ci|»al cut i ante, tun! the stneti't ct.i’d 
was pteseived. Soon attu main. .In, 
Major French, with about sixty men oi 
the eighty-ninth regiment arrived; and 
the remaining part of the advance, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mac Lend, joined the 
little garrison early iu the morning. Thus 
an unprecedented act of daring enterpi i/c, 
judiciously conceived, and rapidly exe- 
cuted, gained the possession ot the fort 
and batteries, defended by two humhed 
and forty-two pieces of cannon, without 
the loss of a man. 

Though the services of General 
Gillespie at Falimbang were re- 
warded by the very flattering terms 
of a general order issued by the 
Commander in Chief, yet circum- 
stances appear to have rendered 
the stay of the former in the is- 
land of Java a service of continual 
uneasiness to him. His military 
advice was not accepted by the 
gentleman whose distinguished 
talents had induced the Earl 


of Minto to place him at the 
head of the civil government : and 
the misunderstanding which un- 
fortunately grew up between these 
two valuable servants of the public 
is known to have reached j height 
of decided hostility on the part of 
General Gillespie. Of the merits 
of these disagreements w e are not 
called upon to speak. It is enough 
for us to observe, that it was in 
consequence of these that General 
Gillespie sought and obtained a 
removal to the continent of India. 
This step was hastened by an oe- 
currcnce at I’rolobingo. in the 
island of which we have spoken, 
of which our author gives an in- 
teresting account, which he con- 
cludes with the observation, tiiat 
“ had there been, at this time, 
conformably to his [General Gil- 
lespie’s)] advice, a small garrison 
at Prolobingo, such as the im- 
portance of the place required, 
this misfortune could not have hap- 
pened.” 

On his arrival at Calcutta, the 
Major-General ascended the Gan- 
ges, to take the command at 
Mcc rat ; bur hi- lot. ’ -,i\ < our 
author, “ vvasnor tliarof indulgence 
mid repose." it happened, that at 
this juncture the Governor-Gene- 
ral of India resolved upon a war 
with Nipal : — 

The details given in this volume 
of the causes and operation of that 
war, which, at the moment in 
which we are wiiting, is not only 
still unfinished but lias taken a 
sufficiently sen ious turn, have na- 
turally appeare d to us among the 
pages most attractive for their 
temporary interest ; but our limits, 
on the other hand, compel us to 
be content with pointing them out 
for the benefit of our reatlers. 
We must hasten to the melancholy 
catastrophe which concludes the 
volume, as it concluded also the 
life of its hero. As we pass, how- 
ever, we cannot omit to quote the 
Major-General’s opinion of the 
prospects of the war, an opinion 
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in which events, as above advert- 
ed to, cannot have lessened our 
interest : fi< Lord Moira, ’ .says Ge- 
neral Gillespie, in writing to a 
friend, “ has left in a great mea- 
sure the movements on my side to 
myself. I am inclined to think 
that he will find the present un- 
dertaking more arduous and diffi- 
cult than he imagines, as the 
country itself is so difficult of ac- 
cess, every yard is a post, and the 
Ghoorkhalees are a very warlike 
active people.** And again : “ I 
shall have to move in columns ; 
and my force is so small that I 
fear disaster.’* 

Having approached Calunga, 
and concluded, upon reconnoitring, 
that it was impossible to take it by 
a hasty assault, he prepared for 
more serious measures. From his 
position before that fort, on the 
29th October 1814, he wrote the 
following letter : — 

“ My Dear Friend, 

“ Me void in the far-tamed Dlmnn, 
the Tempc of Asia ; and a most beautiful 
valley it is ; the climate exceeding eiciy 
thing I have hitherto experienced in India. 

“ It was not my intention to have ad- 
vanced so far into the valley, had not Col. 
Mawbov, whom I Mmt fonvaid with a 
fin ei I thought *»flicl.»t to completely 
take piteM of tin wh »Ii a <ohu 
main, faikd, 1 v,M' o», the Links of 
the Jumna, and wnhm ihe valley, with 
the intention of recommitting m:d t 
atnining its line, when I icceivid Maw- 
bey's report that he had wiled, from 
want of correct information, and that it 
was impracticable to take the place. At 
this moment the greatest part of the 
troops, excepting one thou* and three 
hundred infantry, five inn-, and I'.rtc 
hundred oavalrj in ad\ ance with M.-wby, 
were at Seharanpore, and below the 
Ghauts, ready to pa^s the Jumna into 
the Seik country, for the purpose of mov- 
ing to the westward, to support Colonel 
Ochterlony’s movement «•. You may ima- 
gine this check completely changed my 
plans : and lieie I am, with as stiff and 
stiong a position as ever I saw gani-M 1 - 
ed hymen who are fighting ]■•'<> • ri- >r 
f'Kxs in my bout, and who have deed Ju- 


ly formed the resolution to dispute the 
fort as long as a man is alive. 

c ‘ '1 he foit stands on the summit of an 
almost inaccessible mountain, and cover- 
ed with an i m peneti able jungle; the 
only approaches commanded, and stifly 
stockaded. It u ill be a tough job to take 
it; but, by the tir^t pioxiino, I think £ 
shall have if, snh umpire Deo /” 

Of the assault and its unfortu- 
nate and fatal issue, we have the 
following particulars : — 

At two o’clock the same morning, one 
column under Major Kelly, marched by 
a detour to the other side of the hill, pla- 
cing itself in advance of the village of 
Kinsale. A second column under Captain 
East, moved at the same time on Luck- 
hound, and one under Captain Campbell 
towards Ustul. These three columns, 
with that under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Carpenter, supported by the re- 
serve, were intended to make a simulta- 
neous assault on four separate points. 

The signal was to be fired two hours 
previous to the storm, in order to enable 
the different columns to correct their dis- 
tances from the place, should it be disco- 
vered that the information given by the 
guides was erroneous. The discharge of 
live guns, preceded by a silence of as ma- 
ny minutes on the part of the batteries, was 
the appointed signal ; which fire was to be 
repeated, by the field pieces in the camp. 
At seven o’clock, the tiist three guns 
were fired, at intervals of one minute 
each, and the Ia-t two, quick. A little 
hcfoic nit e r. de*.u iiniom of the enemy, 
which, dm! tin night piccodiug, had 
occupied a iii il on the right, for the pur- 
pi-M- of haia-Mug the working party and 
outposts, moved mrward with the obvi- 
ous intention of tn i..ng our flank ; but 
in thix de-ivn they wue checked by the 
fire of a i howitzer, and finally driven 
back at tiie point of the bayonet. As at 
thK time the signal for the assault had 
been find, the penetrating eye of the 
Major-Ciuiernl diweriw 1 in the circum- 
Mamv of the repuNc ■ • ( ,-ortunity for 
purMiing the retreat ii « n. my into tfttJr 
own woi\- . - 1 -rant'y availing Hf®- 

self of t.rif he onlerf the 

a>*ai!!'U tomr. « to advance, qajl^rted 
by the. k-civ.^ arid covered by fue of 

il.. batten c*. 

This body succeeded with ....ne little 
d'du.ihy in entering the *' .dc. the 
r-i'il In-h dragoons, • -dmi <r 
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whom were dismounted, under the com- 
mand of Captain Bruton, driving the ene- 
my before them quite through the village, 
and to the very walls of the place. But 
this stockade was altogether contempti- 
ble, and intended for no other purpose 
than merely as a fence to enclose a num- 
ber Of huts that wei e close under this part 
of the wall. 

Nothing tout'd surpass the gallantry of 
the King's Royal Irish, who took the lead 
in the storm ; but after penetrating to 
the wicket they were there obliged to 
retire for want of immediate support. 
The troops, however, still continued to 
maintain their position with cool intre- 
pidity, keeping up a heavy though use- 
less tire of nmsquetiy ; lmt at length 
shewing an inclination to retire, positive 
orders were sent to hold possession of the 
stockade until the party could be rein- 
forced. But unfortunately for those who 
had to endure a painful and unequal 
struggle in this quarter, the two columns 
under Major Kelly and Capt. East, on the 
other side, did not hear the signal, and 
thus the relief which their presence 
would have afforded, did not arrive when 
it was wanted. It is observable, that 
the Major-General, having been appre- 
hensive that some misconception might 
take place, directed his aid-de-camp to 
send positive injunctions to those officers 
to storm immediately; but though the 
orders weree dispatched in duplicate, and 
by different routes, they never reached 
their destination. The column com- 
manded by Captain Campbell came up at 
the close of the action, and most hand- 
somely covered the retreat. 

Three companies of his Majesty’s fifty- 
third regiment having arrived from camp, 
at half past ten o’clock were ordered on 
with two six pounders ; and tile Major- 
General accompanied by Lieut.-Colonel 
Wpltenra, of the eighth Light Lhagoons, 
Major Stevenson, Commissaiy General, 
and his personal staff, entered the stock- 
ade at the head of the troops. The guns 
being pushed up within twenty-five yards 
of the walls of the fort were served by 
the horse artillery, with the greatest cool- 
ness aud precision. Under the cover of 
this fire the storming party formed, and 
advanced to the charge, but was impel- 
led back by a sweeping fire of grape, 
matchlocks, arrows, and various des- 


tructive missiles, peculiar to the Indian 
warfare. A second attempt to carry the 
place, though vigorously made, experi- 
euced the same resistance, and was equal- 
ly unsuccessful. From a wicket, before 
which one of the six pounders had 
been placed, a heavy fire was maintained ; 
to avoid which, the Major-General gave 
orders that the troops should branch off 
on each side, and he took the lead, thus 
striving, by his great and energetic exam- 
ple, to turn the fortune of the day. Af- 
fairs were at this moment in a most des- 
perate stale ; and the resolution of the 
commander to head his troops in person, 
though perhaps not strictly conformable 
to ordinary rules, and common cases, was 
iudispensihly necessary in that critical 
posture of the assault. The general was 
fully aware of the difficulty which pressed 
upon him ; and though he was as free 
from reproach as from fear, he could not, 
consistent with his sense of professional 
duty, suffer his troops to bear a greater 
share of personal danger than himself. 
He was of opinion that the fort migbttbc 
taken by assault, and his plan was well 
digested for that purpose ; but when he 
saw that the valour and fortitude of the 
soldiers with whom the attack iay bad 
stiffened an unfortunate depression, in 
consequence ot the formidable difficulties 
that were opposed to them, lie resolved 
to set them an example of impulbive for, 
watdness, in the hope that their efforts 
would be crowned with success on .the, 
coming up of the other divisions to thffjr 
support. Obstacles and dangers which 
appal the courage of others only tended 
to quicken his spirit, and to stimulatehira 
to exertions corresponding with his de- . 
claration on leaving the batteries, “ that 
lie would take the fort, or lose bjs life in 
the attempt.’ 

This devoted heroism had the effort of, 
reanimating the troops, who, being thus, 
led on, moved forward with alacrity to- 
ntake another attempt ; but while tbo 
General was waving his hat and sword,, 
cheering Iris men and calling them op,, 
within a few paces of the wqtls, he was - 
shot through the heartp anti instrotly ex- 
pired. 

Thus, in the exnherance of his real for-; 
the service, and m a total disregard sf-r 
his personal safety, ‘fell this «cafted»«d : 
inestimable character, a btdei'hefoia: 

-i .-M-u- t 
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twelve o’clock, and when our troops had 
been more than an hour within thirty 
yard# of the walls. 

We conclude our review by 
citing the general reflections of 
our author upon the professional 
character of General Gillespie. 
Of the meritorious performance, 
and even entertaining variety of 
this biographical contribution, the 
copious extracts we have given, in 
addition to our observations, will 
sufficiently speak the praise. That 
due justice was not done to the 
services of General Gillespie ap- 
pears to be the general feeling of 
this writer throughout his narra- 
tive. The same impression will 
probably be communicated to the 
mind of the reader. Those ex- 
perienced in life will doubtlessly 
exclaim, that in this comparative 
severity of fortune, Gillespie did 
but share in the too common lot. 


neither temerarious, nor his resolutions 
unpremeditated. Bold in execution, and 
determined in his designs, he was, not- 
withstanding, diligent in his observa- 
tions, and careful in the construction of 
his plans. He was equally a pattern tor 
constant imitation in the system of mili- 
tary discipline, and an example to be 
followed in the field of battle. Personal 
attention to order in every department of 
the service that came under his immediate 
cognisance, and promptitude in every 
ciitical position, rendered him an object 
of esteem and admiration to all who had 
an opportunity of witnessing the com- 
manding vigour of his intellects, and the 
unaffected heroism of his conduct. Hence 
he was revered by the private soldier", 
and beloved by the officers, who had the 
felicity of serving under him : the one re- 
garding him as a father, and the others, 
valuing him as a fiiend and exemplar. 
To a chivalrous intrepidity, which fared 
death without any concern for his own 
safety, was joined a tender sympathy for 


That living virtue should experi- 
ence neglect is to be lamented ; 
but it would be harder still upon 
the individual, and still more inju- 
rious to mankind, if its memory 
were not loved and honoured . W e 
join with the writer whose volume 
we are about to close, in the con- 
soling thought, that it belongs to 
letters, if even every other aid is 
withheld or denied, to confer upon 
desert a glorious immortality : 

In reviewing the professional character 
of 'Central Gillespie, the first consider- 
ation that must strike the observer, is 
the uncommon order that he uniformly 
disp'ayed under all circumstances, aud in 
various situations. Nothing was suffered 
to damp his activity of spirit, or to draw 
him aside from the career of glory, in 
which he was engaged. His enterprising 
genius acquired new energy in proportion 
to the difficulties which he encountered, 
and the occasional mortifications that it 
was his fortune to endure. The high 
sease of duty, and an emulation of dis- 
charging it satisfactorily to his own mind, 
predominated in him over all regard to 
private feeling*. But though his courage 
was undaunted, and his fortitude not to 
be diverted by the cold and calumniating 
policy of expedience, his actions were 
Asiatic Jau.rn. No. VIII. 


his companions in arms. No man had 
moie feeling for the sufferings of others, 
or could be more anxious to save the ef- 
fusion of human blood, while he appear- 
ed prodigal in the exposure of his own 
person, and thereby stimulated his fol- 
lowers to deeds of darmg valour. In pre- 
paring to meet the foe, or to form a bul- 
wark, lie was calm, collected, and sedu- 
lous of information ; but obstacles that 
would have appalled mechanical minds, 
and such as are ever ready to magnify 
perils, or to multiply hazards, as an ex- 
cuse for their own prudence, only served 
to sharpen his dcsiie, and to quicken his 
exertions. To this rare conjunction of 
extraordinary talents, and contempt of 
deith, inflexible firmness in action, and 
persevering energy in pursuing an advan- 
tage, was added the purest patriotism, 
which he evinced through every changing 
scene of his eventful life. After enduring 


for many years the contagious atmo- 
sphere of Hispaniola, and a fatiguing 
though honourable service in damiries,*' 
nstcad of enjoying the otium am 
•ate to which he was entitled, or at Mm**’ 
iome relaxation from his labour* 1 
mxieties, in the bosom of do Utltf w** 1 *" 
juillity, he was under tbe ItiUtbKy of 
imploying bis power* «* «•*•**[”* °* 

Js. A too generous co#M^ ■" ‘l-« 

Vor. II. ~ 
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honour of others involved him in embar- 
rassments, to the injury of his private 
fortune, which compelled him to seek re- 
lief in laborious exertions, and the for- 
getfulness of wrongs in a variation of 
scene, and the remoteness of distance. 
But there is an over-ruling destiny, 
which, without imposing any force on 
human actions, converts the slightest 
incidents, aud the most unpleasant casu- 
alties into agencies of general benefit. 
Thus the mortifyiug disappointments ex- 
perienced by this gallant officer induced 
him to visit India, where, on his arrival, 
he rescued Vellore from a body of fero- 
cious insurgents, thereby saving many 
valuable lives in that fortress ; and, what 
was of still greater consequence, extin- 
guished aflame, which, but forliis promp- 
titude, would have consumed the English 
in terests in the Cai natic. That a service in- 
volving so many momentous consequeuces 
should have hitherto been comparatively 
little heeded, except among those who 
witnessed the atchievement, and felt its 
beneficial effects in their immediate deli- 
verance, may be lamented hereafter, 
when the remembrance of former neglect 
shall throw a damp over the at dour of 
professional zeal. It is neither illiberal 
nor gloomy to suppose, that if et er a strug- 
gle for the preservation of the British 
possession in India shall arise, the occur- 
rence at Vellore will act otherwise than 
as a stimulus to the sacrifice of personal 
ease and the display of heroic valour. 
But the advantages rendered to the coun- 
try at i^hat time were not confined to that 
single exploit, for the improvement which 
took place in our army, under the inspec- 
tion and particular regulation of this ex- 
cellent commander, contributed greatly 
to the success which so speedily aud glo- 
riously crowned the expedition against 
Java. The state of defence in which 
that island was placed, and the force 
there emplo)ed, plainly shewed the im- 
portance in which the possession of it 
was held, and the resistance that an in- 
vading power had to expect. Unless, 
therefore, the British troops employed in 
this enterprize had been in the highest 
Condition of discipline, it would have been 
impossible for any plan, however well 
^Cqjjogived and skilfully arranged, to have 
succeeded. Besides the depressing ef- 
fect » of a long and tedious voyage in a 


burning climate, the nature of the ser- 
vice itself on an extended line of un- 
healthy coast, occupied in great strength 
by the most formidable of enemies, pre- 
sented obstacles which nothing could 
overcome but habitual order and valour 
in the forces, directed by the consummate 
skill aud intrepidity of oui leaders. Yet, 
through their unremitted attentions, the 
whole equipment reached the place of 
destination in a condition fit for immedi- 
ate operations : and such were the parti- 
cular exertions of the commander of the 
first division, that no loss was sustained 
during the navigation, nor was any delay 
necessary to recruit the health of the 
troops, and to prepare them for action. 
But great as his services were in the 
course of this expedition, and in achiev- 
ing the conquest, they were surpassed 
afterwards by what he performed in se- 
curing the safety of the colony, and esta- 
blishing it on a permanent basis, when to 
all appearance it was on the verge of ruin. 
Less enterprising genius would have acted 
with a cautious and temporizing policy 
towards the native princes, who were se- 
cretly plotting to accomplish the destruc- 
tion of the European settlements through- 
out the island : but Gen. Gillespie, aware 
that the chain must be broken before it was 
compacted into an organized state that 
would have lcndeml renounce useless, 
determined to attack the leading power 
without delay. Inadequate as his means 
might be considered, he had the fullest 
reliance on the troops he commanded ^ 
and the result proved, in the capture of 
Djocjocarta, with its perfidious chief, 
that, how ever bold and daring his plau 
might be, it was the only one that could 
have been adopted for the preservation of 
the settlement. It may, therefore, be truly 
said, that the advantages produced by out- 
attainment of Java, and the improve- 
ments which have taken place in conse- 
quence of its passing under the British 
government, were in a considerable de- 
gree owing to the comprehensive views 
and energetic proceedings of the mili- 
tary commander, who was left to 
participate in the administiation with 
the civil authority. The latter, howe- 
ver, would have been totally inefficient 
to maintain its power, or to ^carry 
into execution any extensive changes* for 
the general benefit of the native '(tales,. 
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had they not been previously reduced to 
a condition that rendered them incapable 
of disturbing the public peace. By the 
subjugation of the Sultan of Matarani, 
the field of industry and impiovement 
was completely laid open and effectually 
secured within a barrier that could not 
be easily weakened. The effects of that 
security, which the exertion of General 
Gillespie provided, have amply appeared 
in the statistical reports on the prosperous 
state of the island and its dependencies 
But though a very elaborate view has 
been exhibited, and, no doubt, justly, of 
the ameliorated situation of the country, by 
the institutions that a liberal policy has 
adopted, and of the rapid progress which 
industiy and civilization have made under 
our government, little, if auy, notice has 
been taken of the obligation due to the 
man, who, by his vigorous measures and 
undaunted courage laid the foundation of 
the great and moral change thus wrought 
in the character and circumstances of Java. 

It was peculiarly the hard lot of Gen. 
Gillespie to be called to the execution of 
very perilous enterprizes at the imminent 
risk of his life, and to endure afterwaids 
the mortification of seeing his glory 
acknowledged as a matter of course in 
public, and of having his good designs 
impeded and rendered ineffectual in pri- 
vate. Having extended the European 
power in Java and its dependencies to a 
State of unrivalled greatuess, it was per- 
fectly natural and just that he should have 
looked for honourable confidence and 
dignified repose, as some compensation 
for the difficulties lie had removed, and 
the benefits which he had secured. In- 
stead of this, he found, that without com- 
promising his principles, and yielding to 
measures which he disapproved, it was 
impossible for him to remain free from 
provoking slights, or annoyed by petulant 
opposition. All this, however, he en- 
dured much longer that! his private feel- 
ings would have permitted in any case 
Where the public sendee was unconcerned: 
but such was his patriotic spirit aud sense 
oF tluty, that he could not be induced to 
abandon even a troublesome situation, 
wnifo hig presence there was considered 
necessary by the supreme government. 
This self-controul originated in the same 
exalted niotives which led to his subse- 
qnent retirement from a command, where 


subservience to the decision of others, 
and a tacit acquiescence in their proceed- 
ings, might have been turned to profita- 
ble account. But his ideas were superior 
to all sordid considerations ; and he never 
could submit to puisne any object by un- 
worthy means, or to adopt the trucking 
policy which makes individual emolu- 
ment the rule of public conduct. Disin- 
terestedness was indeed as resplendent 
in his character as the love of active em- 
ployment or the thirst of glory. No man 
could, with greater propriety, have adopt- 
ed the declaration which our immortal 
bard has put into the mouth of the con- 
queror of Agincourt — 

“ In tiuth I am not covetous of gold. 

Nor caie 1 who doth feed upon my cost. 

It yearns not me if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires; 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive.” 

He had no failings or propensities to 
divert his faculties, to dissipate his time, 
and to impair his fortune, beyond what 
are incidental and common to the noblest 
dispositions : and though his heart was 
susceptible of the softest emotions, he 
never suffered any of the attachments re- 
sulting from these impressions to inter- 
fere with his public avocations and pro- 
fessional pursuits. He was ever alert in 
the discharge of his particular duties, and 
diligently observant of those who served 
under his ordeis. The generosity of his 
temper and the liberality of his senti- 
ments made him indulgent to the errors 
arising from human infirmity, and cha- 
ritable with respect to casual inadverten- 
cies : though at the same time he was 
careful to enforce legularity by his direc- 
tions, aud to lecommend it by his exam- 
ple. lu discipline he was uniformly 
strict, but always courteous and paternal, 
requiring nothing to be performed by 
those around him that he was not for- 
ward to practice in his own person. 
Merit of every degree and in the lowest 
station, had in him a zealous and stead- 
fast patron, as far as his ability enabled 
him to give encouragement : while fhe 
sorrows and suffering of the distressed 
were certain of exciting his cominisga^ 
tion and obtaining relief : so that, dtf aU 
accounts, to him might be applied 7 ihe 
endearing and honourable appeu^66h, of 
which he was laudably ambitions, that he 
was “ The Soldier’s Friend,'* 
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■ His mind w»s tbe mirror of integrity ; 
and his deportment towards his associ- 
ates and dependants continually exhibited 
the sincerity of liis intentions and tile 
purity of his actions. The circle of pri- 
vate society never enjoyed a more de- 
lightful companion, for his conversation 
was cheerful without levity, and his man- 
ners refined without affectation. To the 
most exalted principh’3 of until and cor- 
rect notions of decorum, he united a con- 
descending fiunilmrity of behatiour, and 
au agreeable pleasantly, which rendered 
fcis acquaintance desirable! while the 
stability of his temper, and the sacred fi- 
delity of his engagements, gave to his 
friendship a stamp of inestimable value. 

Such is the brief outline of a character, 
who, when all reasonable allowance is 
made for ordinary impel lections, may be 
turned a luminary of the first order in the 
militaiy sphere, and a brilliant ornament 
of human nature. Feeble and rude as 
this sketch is, it lias been delineated from 
a personal observation of much of the 
toil, and from a participation in many of 
the dangers here related. Reflecting that 
life is precarious, and memory frail, the 
writer lias ventured, with the mixed feel- 
ings of pleasing recollection, and painful 
emotion, to place this votive tablet in the 
public view, as au humble testimony to 
exalted worth, and the grateful iecotd of 
private friendship. 

Humour attributes this produc- 
tion to Major William Thorn, late 
Deputy Quarter-Master General 
to the forces serving in Java, and 
author of a Memoir on the con- 
quest of Java, in one volume, large 
quarto. 

Oriental Commerce , S>c. By Win. 

JMilburn, late of the Honourable Fast 

India Company's Service, &c. 

(Concluded from puge 48J 

We have expressed an opinion 
that the voyage of Sebastian Cabot 
may be regarded as one of the in- 
direct sources whence the esta- 
blishment of the present English 
East India trade arose. It led to 
* trade with Russia and Persia ; 
and this, united with the Levant 
trade, enriched the nation, fos- 


tered its maritime power, and con- 
tributed to enable Queen Elizabeth 
to encourage the darings of Drake, 
and in contempt of the ancient 
doctrine, which confined the right 
of way upon the ocean to its dis- 
coverers, to say to Spain, when she 
complained that the English fre- 
quented the Indian seas, ” It is as 
lawful for my subjects to do this 
as the Spaniards, since the sea and 
air are common to all men.” 

The voyages of Drake and 
Captain Cavendish, though more 
warlike than commercial in their 
design, afforded such an in- 
sight into the trade of India, as, 
combined with other sources of in- 
formation, induced, in the year 
1591, some merchants of London 
to set on foot a voyage direct thi- 
ther, by the way of the Cape of 
Good Hope. This voyage was 
undertaken with three ships, 
and, though singularly unfortu- 
nate, may be regarded as com- 
mencing, both the English direct 
trade with India, and the existence 
of the East India Company. The 
ships were the Penelope, the Mer- 
chant-Royal and the Edward Bo- 
naventure, under the command of 
Mr. George Raymond and Mr. 
James Lancaster ; and though 
their principal object was com- 
merce, the advantage of privateer- 
ing was still kept in view. In their 
passage to the Cape they Were suc- 
cessful in capturing two Portu- 
guese ships ; but this occasioned 
so much delay, that they were left 
to encounter the difficulties of 
weathering the Cape ill the most 
inclement season ; in addition to 
which their crews were so sickly 
that they were obliged to send 
back tlie Merchant-Royal. The 
other two ships pursued their voy- 
age, but soon afterward parted 
company in a gale of wind ; and 
the Penelope, with Captain Ray- 
mond, was never more heard of. 
Captain I .ancaster reached the In- 
dies, and took in pepper at Suma- 
tra ; but, owing to the sickly state 
of his crew, could not reach the 
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Moluccas. On his return home, 
being in want of provisions, he 
made for theWest Indies; and while 
himself and the chief part of his 
crew were on shore upon an unin- 
habited island, in search of means 
for supplying their wants, the re- 
mainder ran away with the ship. 
Here he continued some time, til! 
at length he was relieved and 
brought home ; but in the interim 
most of his crew had perished. 

The unsuccessful attempt of 
Capt. Raymond’s expedition gave 
a damp to all exertions upon indi- 
vidual account. The Dutch had 
by this time commenced a trade 
to India upon an extensive scale, 
with a prospect of success. At 
this juncture, England, not being 
able, on account of the war, to 
get supplied with Eastern commo- 
dities from Lisbon, could obtain 
them only through the medium of 
the Dutch, or of her own Turkey 
Company, by way of the Levant. 
The Dutch, taking advantage of 
this circumstance, raised the price 
of pepper upon us, from about 
three shillings, to the extravagant 
rate of six and eight shillings per 
pound. Aggrieved by this imposi- 
tion, the merchants of London 
conceived the idea of putting in 
for a share of this trade. A meet- 
ing was accordingly called on the 
22d of September, 1599, at Foun- 
ders’ Hall, at which the Lord 
Mayor and most of the Aldermen 
and principal Merchants of the 
city, to the number of one hun- 
dred, attended, and agreed to 
form an association for the purpose 
of establishing an intercourse with 
India direct. The sum raised for 
that purpose was 30,155/. (j.v. 8 d. 
If the rapacity of the Dutch Com- 
pany, in regard to the sale of its 
pepper, may be regarded as in any 
degree the exciting cause of the 
present English ascendancy in In- 
dia, the foregoing anecdote will be 
considered to afford a striking 
and useful lesson of mercantile mo- 
deration 1 

At a subsequent meeting, per- 


sons were appointed to conduct 
the concern, and it was agreed 
that a petition should be presented 
to the Lords of the Privy Council, 
intreating that Her Majesty would 
grant them letters patent of incor- 
poration, &c. To the petition a 
favourable answer was returned ; 
but as, at the same moment, an at- 
tempt was made on the part of 
Spam to negotiate a peace with 
England, and it was foreseen that 
one of the main points that Spain 
would insist on was that of exclud- 
ing England from the trade to 
India, and it was apprehended that 
this would be conceded to her ; it 
was therefore judged advisable to 
bring the disposition of the Queen’s 
government to the test, before the 
voyage was so far proceed', d in as 
not to be relinquished without 
loss and disappointment. A se- 
cond petition was accordingly pre- 
senter! to the Lords of the Coun- 
cil, praying that the voyage might 
be guaranteed from all hindrance 
on account of the treaty ; but the 
answer of their Lordships fully 
justified the precaution that had 
been resorted to. The latter in- 
formed the petitioners that they 
declined giving such guarantee, 
“ as deeming it more beneficial 
for the general state of merchan- 
dize to entertain a peace, than that 
the same should he hindered by the 
standing with the Spanish com- 
missioners for the maintenance of 
this trade, and thereby forego the 
opportunity of concluding the 
peace.” Fortunately, however, 
lor the best interests of the coun- 
try, the Commissioners did not 
agree, and the negotiation for the 
peace was entirely broken off. 
On this event the merchants 
renewed their application for a 
charter, which was accordingly 
grunted, bearing date the3i*M» 
December, 1600. . renib 

In tliis manner beganjihfcifii'st 
English East India Comjjaiyif'Fhe 
history of the EngLsH traddind set- 
tlements in India, ssraddyfr- tailed 
by Mr. M., Iti* *fe* '<> ur preasnt 
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purpose to follow- ; but leaving the glory and renown of the British nation. 
very rich and methodical narra- • I y those officers, a grand army has been 
tive of the author to be perused in formed of native troops, in discipline, at- 
bis otvn pages, we close our brief taclmient, and efficiency, a just object of 
introduction by extracting a pas- admiration ; and from the time of the 
sage wnich also closes the intro- first Clive dovvnwatds, the exploits per- 


duction before us, and in which 
Mr. M. takes a summary, and we 
beti eve not too flattering, view 
of our India trade and govern- 
ment : — 

From tiie foregoing remarks ou the 
rise and progiess of the commerce be- 
tween England and the East-Indies, it is 
evident that the East-India Coinpanj have 
essentially contributed to the picsout 
greatness of the country. They gave a 
very early impulse to its manufactures 
and ti tie. The) opened a new cummin ce 
not with the East onl\, but, by means of 
their returns fioni thence, with foieign 
Europe. Tin y mhju increased the ship 
building, mid improved the navigation of 
the kingdom ; both which they have, in 
latter times, canied to a degree of ad- 
vancement that has made their fleet? 
serviceable in the wars of the nation, aud 
their commanders and officers eminently 
successful in adding to the naval glory of 
their country. Against the zealous rival- 
ship of the Portuguese and Dutch, they, 
through a lone* course of hostilities, from 
asupeiioi fouv, maintained for the na- 
tion a share in the India trade ; they 
preserved it fiom being totally lost, 
amidst all the con vul- ions of the civ it 
Wars; they outlived even the more dan- 
gerous innovations of subsequent pei iods ; 
they upheld in India the national inte- 
rests, against the ambitious designs of 
European enemies, and the despotic vio- 
lence of native powers, and in a loug and 
arduous struggle, maintained, with little 
exception, at their own expeucc ; they 
acquired a territorial einpiie for the mo- 
ther country, which exalted its rank iu 
the scale of nations ; they have since ex- 
pelled every European nation, except our 
ally of Portugal, from the Indian conti- 
nent and ocean ; and they have given a 
better government to an immensely ex- 
tended empire than the East ever saw 
before. 

In all this progress, not the wisdom of 
their civ il servants ouiv has been conspi- 
cuous, but the talents and valour of their 
military officers have signally added to the 


formed by the Company’s military ser- 
vants in India, equal in brilliancy those 
recorded iu any period of modern his- 
tory. 

To all these public benefits, is to be 
added the direct wealth witli which the 
Company have been the means of enrich- 
ing tlie nation. The amount of these 
contributions, consisting of the profits of 
lnauufaetiiies, ship-builders and trades- 
men, ship-owners aud officets, servants 
and labourers, miners, re-expoiters of 
f.astern productions to foreign putts, and 
other descriptions of persons gaining by 
the Company’s trade, iu dividends to 
proptietors, pay incuts to government, 
and the influx of private fortunes acquired 
in India, especially iu the last fifty-five 
years, may be moderately estimated at 
one hundred millions sterling. 

Were any fut titer observations neces- 
sary, as to the benefits resulting to the 
nation front the present mode of conduct- 
ing the affairs of our Oriental possessi- 
ons, the following sentiments delivered 
by Lotd Castlereagh, in the House of 
Commons, on the ihl of Match, ldl;j, 
would, doubtless, he cotisideted sufficient : 

“ The mode of government adopted 
by the Cast India Company has raised aud 
preserved an empire unpiucedented in the 
history of the world 5 and they have go- 
verned the people under their controul, 
011 a principle eminently calculated to 
produce the happiness of the governed. 

I do Dot believe the history of the world 
has produced its parallel ; a system by 
which a population of fifty millions of 
native subjects are governed, while the 
civil oflicers of the Company, by whom 
the government is conducted, does not. 
exceed sixteen hundred ; and this too 
under a government, than which there 
never was a milder, nor one by which the 
happiness of the people is more con- 
sulted.” 

The following extracts, relating 
to the shipping concerns of the 
East-India Company, will be ac- 
ceptable to our readers, and 3t 
the same time aflord some slight 
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example of the diligence exercised 
by Mr. M. in the collection of his 
materials : — 

The ships in the service of the Com- 
pany in 1810-11, on the outward and 
homeward hound voyages, were 101, 
and their chartered tonnage amounted to 
90,272 tons, viz. 


33 ships, each.. 

. 1 ,200 tons. 

. is 39,600tons 

1 ditto 

, 1,242 do.. 

1,242 do. 

1 ditto 

, 1,198 do. . 

1,198 do. 

i ditto 

1,140 do.. 

1,140 do. 

1 ditto 

1 ,000 do. . 

1,000 do. 

6 ditto 

950 do. . 

5,700 do. 

1 ditto 

88.9 do.. 

889 do. 

13 ditto 

, 820 do.. 

, . 10,660 do. 

7 ditto 

, 818 do. 

. . 5,726 do. 

1 ditto 

, 756 do. . 

756 do. 


39 small, or extra ships, 
whose chartered tonnage 

amounted to 22,308 do. 

Of this branch of the Company’s con- 
cerns, Lord Castlereagh, in the year 1803, 
spoke as follows : 

“ The shipping in the service of the 
East-lndia Company is such as to con- 
stitute a magnificent property, and a 
great naval force ; it is of a nature to be 
at any time converted into a great ad- 
dition to tire naval force of (he empire. 
It is composed of upwards of a hundred 
ships, hearing 90,000 tons burthen, and 
manned with 7000 seamen. These may 
he arranged in three classes ; the first 
containing ships of 1,200 tons, may, up- 
on a public exigency, be armed as ships 
of the line, tiro ships of 800 tons may he 
employed as frigates, and those of 300 
tons as sloops of war.” 

The following is a list of the number 
of ships which have been launched in the 
River Thames for the Company’s service 
with their tonnages in each year, from 
1770 to 1811 inclusive : — 

1770 5 ships 3,094 tons 

1771 11 do 8,082 do. 


1783 .... 

. .. 5 ships.. . . • 

. . . 3,982 tons 

1784 ... 

... 3 do 

. . . 2,324 do. 

1785 . . . 

. . . 8 do 

... 6,404 do. 

1786 .. . 

. . . 13 do 

. . . 10,388 do. 

1787 ... 

. . . 8 do 

... 7,550 do. 

1788 .. . 

. . . 3 do 

» . . • do. 

1789 ... 

. . . 3 do 

... 3,305 do. 

1790 .. . 

. . . 5 do 

. . . . 6,054 do. 

1791 ... 

. . . uone. 


1792 ... 

. . . 4 Mi ip s . . . , 

. . . . 4,994 do. 

1793 ... 

. . . none. 


1794 ... 

... 2 ships... 

.... 2,292 do. 

1795 ... 

. . 1 do 

.... 1,439 do. 

1796 .. . 

. . . 17 do 

....19,898 do. 

1797 ... 

... 4 do 

.... 5,239 do. 

1798 ... 

... 6 do 

. ... 4.788 do. 

1799 ... 

. .. 10 do 

.... 8,201 do. 

1800 ... 

. . . 5 do. .... 

. ... 5,385 do. 

1801 .. . 

... 8 do 

8,066 do. 

1802 ... 

...16 do 

. . . . 14,682 do. 

1803 ... 

... 4 do 

. . . . 2,085 do. 

1804 .. . 

... 6 do 

. ... 4,692 do. 

1803 . . . 

... 2 do 

. ... 1,638 do. 

1806 ... 

. .. 1 do 

.... 1,273 do. 

1807 .. 

.. none. 


1808 .. . 

... 3 ships . . . 

.... 3,097 do. 

1809 ... 

. . .. 1 do 

. . . . 820 do. 

1810 .. 

... l do 


1811 ... 

,... 6 do 

.... 6,829 do. 


Forming a total, in forty-two years, of 
224 ships, of the burthen of 202,611 
tons. 

Upon the mode of their equipment it 
is necessary to observe, tlrat a ship bound 
to tire East-Indies, or China and back, 
should always be prepared for a passage 
of six or seven months outward, and the 
saute for irer return ; and if airy accident 
should ari.-e to make it necessary to go 
into port to repair or refit before she 
reach tire place of iter destination, either 
outward or homeward bound, the com- 
mander would frequently he compelled 
to shelter in a harbour where little 1 or 
no assistance could be procured, either 
with respect to artificers or stores, hut 


2772 

7 do 

. 5,581 


1773 


. 2,301 

do. 

1774 


. 741 

do. 

1775 




1776 

none. 



1777 

...... 7 ships 

. 5,480 tons 

177* 

• . .*-56 do. - 

. 4,650 

do. 

1779 

...... 5 do 

. 4,010 

do. 

1780 

...... li do. 

. 8,704 

do. 

1781 


. 12,489 

du- 

1782 


, 6,375 

do. 


what he carried with him ; therefore, the 
general safety requires that an East-T(j- 
diamau should be supplied with inord 
stores of every kind titan are neceswjyj 
on any other foreign voyage j agOft 
order to navigate securely ttiroupiTlpe 
long passages, an additional 
officers, petty offioers’ . ar ? 

engaged, besides manVtra^ftmd 5 ku 
artificers, not requisite ’ feBfe 

sages to the gUUh t^Wof 
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the West Indies, or North Amerira. 
These circumstances make it impossible 
to reduce the rate of freight paid by the 
Company to a proportionate standard with 
those paid for other foreign voyages. 

From another page of the work, 
we extract the following list of 
factories at present established in 
various parts of India, for pro- 
viding the Company’s European 
investments, at ail of which the 
Company have establishments of 
European servants : — 

Under the presidency nf Bengal are 
the subordinate factores of Benares, 
Bauleah, Hurri.d, Huriipa'd, Jungypore, 
Keerpore, Midnaporr, I/tckipore, Chit- 
tagong, Cassimbunr, C caeicolly, Mal- 
da, Patna, Raduagnre, Uingpote, Sanli- 
pore, Burron, Dacca, Soonamoekev, 
JIoiv, Cossipora, Etavvah, Calpy, Gnr- 
ruckpore. 

Under the presidency of Fort St. 
George, or Madras, are the subordinate 
factories of Tinnevelley, Bamna l, Sa- 
lem, Nagore, Cuddalore, Puiicat, Mail- 
depollem, Mausulipatam, Ingcratn, Vi- 
zagapatara, Ganjarrr, Dcvicotta. 

Under tiie presidency of Bombay are 
the subordinate factories of Scindy or 
Tattah, Cutch, Amcdabad, Surat, Cant- 
bray, Brodera, Batoach, Canvar, Telli- 
cherry, Onore, Barcelore, Mangalore, 
Calicut, Cranganore, Cochin, Anjengo. 

Including also a'l other places where 
pepper was produced in the earlier periods. 

Under Bcncoolen, in Sumatra, are 
the subordinate residences of Moco, Ip- 
poe, Cattown, Saloomah, Manna, Crooe, 
Tappanooly, Padang. 

It is with great satisfaction we 
Icam that the high and deserved 
value set upon this elaborate work 
by the public, already calls for a 
second edition. The importance 
of the subject which it so amply 
elucidates, cannot but be felt by 
all persons commercially connect- 
ed with the East. Wc apprehend 
that a more acceptable treasure 
than these volumes cannot be of- 
fered to young persons going to 
India in mercantile capacities; and 
that this must be a library, or per- 
haps we should say a comptmg- 


house book, to all to whom the law- 
lias now opened the private trade 
to India. In this view, too, the 
work must be valuable in the 
United States of America, and 
wherever else the oriental commerce 
is an object of pursuit. The tables 
it contains of the quantities which 
have been sold of every India and 
China commodity, with the average 
price, and copious directions for 
selecting it, must be of the 
greatest assistance to the mer- 
chant, as tending to prevent his 
speculating in such as are of infe- 
rior quality. 

Perhaps, on a revision of his 
work, it would be desirable that Mr. 
M. should omit some of the local 
matter introduced (such as custom- 
house regulations, &c.) while he 
might extend the range of his infor- 
mation in regard to general topics of 
commerce, history, and geogra- 
phy, which it would be desira- 
ble to bring down upward of a 
century from the conclusion of 
Bruce’s Annals. In this part of 
his labours, it is to be presumed 
that Mr. M. will be greatly aided 
by the liberal communications of 
gentlemen whose knowledge of 
particular facts may have enabled 
them lo detect occasional errors 
in the book before us. It is even 
beyond a doubt, that on proper 
application, Mr. M. would obtain 
from the East-India Company, 
the readiest access to such docu- 
ments as belong to his inquiries ; 
for the readiness which this liberal 
body evinces upon every occasion 
to support and promote the useful 
researches of individuals, would 
certainly not be wanting in the 
instance of an old servant, such, 
as from his title-page, we perceive 
Mr. M. to be. 

For many of the interesting ta- 
bles in this work, we observe that 
the author is under obligations to 
the accuracy and perspicuity with 
which the commercial accounts of 
the country are kept by Mr. Irving 
of the Custom-house. 
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Asiatic Society. 

Calcutta, Dec. 14. — On Wednesday, 
the f>ttr in$t. a numerous meeting or ihe 
Asiatic Society was held at their looms 
at Cfiowringhee; when Iih Excellency 
the Governor-General took ins seat in the 
President's Chair. The Lord Biriiop of 
Calcutta. was elected ore of theVmc-Pie- 
sidents of the Society ; and Dj. Wallich 
was chosen member of the Committee of 
Paper* in his stead. 

The resolution of the Committee for 
lending the Society rooms for the accom- 
modation i*t the Scotch Clergyman and 
congregation was canvassed and eonfiimed. 

Baron- Denon, the celebrated traveller 
and natural historian, was proposed by 
the Eight Hon. the President, as an ho- 
norary in ember. The ballot for hi.s elec- 
tion will take place at the next meeting. 

Volcanic Phenomenon. 

A Madras paper gives the following 
description of a curious phenomenon 
which was observed by the Honourable 
Company's ships Fairlie and James .Sib- 
bald, on their passage to Calcutta : — 

‘GOmthe 1st of October our latitude 
at noon was Li deg. 25 min. S. longitude 
^4 deg! 0. min. E. we observed quantities 
of stuff floating on the surface of the v\a- 
ter,Wlddh l*ad; t&n*, theappearance of sea- 
weed, butWereqaite astonished to find it 
burnt canderv evidently volcanic. The 
sea was covered with it during the tuo 
next day? : our latitude on the 3d of Oc- 
tober at noon v\a« ten deg. nine min. S. 
longitude 84 deg. 20 min. E. 

“ The surface of the water was so com- 
pletely covered with the volcanic matter, 
that I. should think it ttzy unlikely to 
have b^en drifted any considerable dis- 
tance; asrit is probable it would have 
been modi more scattered. In an old 
chart ijKub on .board, there is a subma- 
rine volcano placed in the same longitude, 
and jfttitiydc about..8 deg. 30 min. S. and 
ftom ,’tfie* great distance Tj out any land 
wherewe round? tlir* cniioii* phenomenon, 

I thin feu herCTau be no other wav of ac- 


tic ulailv Ptolemy and Pliny, knew mpre 
respecting this quarter of the world than 
is generally supposed. The modem dis- 
covery respecting the course of the rive is 
of the Punjab, and theii union into one, 
before falling into the Indus, is a mere 
inspiration of Ptolemy's map of these ri- 
ms. The western tributaries, so eno- 
rmously delineated by the moderns till the 
Cabul m it sum, are represented by him 
with neatly equal piecirion. Mr. 51. con- 
ceives that Ptolemy’s statements, careful- 
ly analysed, fuim a pietty correct outline 
of Central ami Eastern Asia. Thus, the ex- 
tensive tract of the Sacarum Kegio, bound- 
ed on the south by India, from which it 
is sepaiated by the Imaus (HeniaJlehj, 
corresponds in all its features with Little 
Tibet. Scythia extra Imaum, bounded by 
India beyond the Gances, from which it 
is separated by the Moiis Emodu«, will 
then he (heat T ibet, extended indefi- 
nitely into Tartary. Seiica, then, bound- 
ed on the south paitly by India beyond 
the Ganges, and partly by Siam /'Sinai nm 
Kegio', will, under some modifications, 
he China. The very character of the 
Seies mild, timid, umvarlike, jealous of 
foreigners, and earning on trade only at 
fixed frontier stations, repicseuta exactly 
and exclusively the modern Chinese. Mr. 
M. then endeavours to show, that the 
prevailing systems of DfAnvilfe, Go's.sblin-, 
•Xc. are founded on an undue contempt of 
ancient authorities, and upon some slight 
resembl. ■ * ‘ . 8 

with the 
nature, 

in such an investigation. 

Sc v Snake. 

A late Madias paper contains a notice 
of the police, for the information of the 
public, that in consequence of a tew Ltfeak 
accidents baling been repeated to have 
happened from die, bite of a species of sea 
snake, (a .shoal of which appear to ,httfe‘ 
entered the river on the ojietddg of ‘ tfte 
JJart Pandaufc have been erected op p&fiite 


cou hki«j('tipL-it,vthan the probability of a 
submarine volcano existing in that neigh- 
bourhy^’’ , , _ . 

d&HyWfe.ifin K Ai't'JiRN Asu. 
a i W»W)d iS pi the Koj .li Society of 

[ 

s : ■» vl I<‘h . ... . > 

A ' : ->i:t y* r,* f v ■' .. ;* -i 

Vi* rilaururi.fci.* I*, rvi | -r'-iti i 

recent Discoveries iistffelNeztiMiiU&lilC? 
Mr. M. conceived that the ancients, p.u- 


tbe lane leading Lam the rim* .tg'Ak&H 

Mount ltoad,i mined hue!) behind the wart-jr/ 

liousc of Mc^rs. Ashton and Smith,'- atV 

each of which, a Peon and a rkijfiret®*^' 

tive assistant are stationed by 

night* who are (in case of xecidoorfh*®* 3 * 

curling;} provided with 

dies, under the A 

of Mr. M \M a c h en z leA n tLs f .i 

po'icc Tsthblislrmefii. i 

being bitten by the snakes alluded to. 
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China. 

The first part of the Rev. R. Morrison's 
Chinese Dictionary has reached England, 
and is on sale at Messrs. Black, Parbury, 
and Allen’s, Leadenhall Street. 

The following extract from a letter, 
from the above-mentioned Mr. Morrison, 
who resides at Cantou in quality of a 
Protestant Misrionaiy, contains intei eat- 
ing accounts of the troubles of the Ro- 
man Catholics of the province of Sze- 
chucn (onginating perhaps in their mis- 
conduct,) and of the a tual population of 
China. The imperial ob^citation on the 
influence of lehgious enthusiasm will not 
escape the notice of the reader : — 

(e Canton , Jan. 1, 1816. 

“ In June last there was a persecution 
carried on against the Roman Catholics of 
Sze-chuen. The viceroy of that province 
begins his report b) say ins 1 , tjiat the reli- 
gion of the west, denominated the reli- 
gion of the Eotd ot Heaven, is a depraved 
or irregular religion, particularly injuri- 
ous to the manners and hearts of meu. 
He says, that in the fifteenth year (five 
years ago) two thousand families recant- 
ed, and since upward of two hundred fa- 
milies. He recently apprehended seventy- 
two persons, and seized fifty-three books. 
It is, however, distinctly stated, that, in 
the books seized, there were not found 
any expressions that could be construed 
into an opposition to government. He 
closes his report by saving, that he sus- 
pects there is ,>ome European among the 
mountains of Sze-chuen, though he lias 
not been able to appieheud him. 

“ His Majesty begins his reply, by no- 
ticing the blind obstinacy of men ; that, 
though their pel sons be involved in the 
net of the law, when once a notion of as- 
cending to heaven takes possession of their 
minds, they are regardless of death. 

il The two leaders who would not re- 
cant, Choo-yung and Tung-gaen, are or- 
dered to be strangled immediately ; 38 
others, who also refused to recant, are 
ordered to be sent to Tartary as slaves ; 
among these are several women, and an 
old man of eighty. Women ami old men 
are, in many cases, allowed to redeem 
themselves by paving a fine ; but, in this 
case, it is directed that they shall not be 
allowed so to do. Further, the obstinate 
old man, and a few others who seemed 
more culpable than the rest, are to be con- 
demned to wear ,for ever, a heavy wood- 
en collar.”* Mr. Morrison thus continues : 

“ I have had occasion lately to examine 
a large statistical account of China, which 
contains the population of each province 


♦ Tor observations on the barbarous severity of 
tke punishment of tkc collar, see Asiatic Journal, 
Vot, 1 ., page 539 . 


and district, as ascertained about the year 
1790. The whole amounts to nearly one 
hundred and forty-three millions, 'i Ins 
is not one half of what Sir George Staun- 
ton was infoimed was the population. It 
is not likely that it has inci eased much 
lately, because famine and civil wars have 
been frequent. 1 am persuaded that one 
hundred and fifty millions is as many as 
it ought to be considered. Gi osier makes 
it about two hundred millions. After all, 
one hundred and forty-thiee millions of 
people is a very large population. The 
central parts and the east coast are the 
most populous. Ke.mg-nan pi evince con- 
tains upvv aids of thiity millions, which is 
moie than the French nation. The book 
from which 1 took the account is publish- 
ed by authority.” 

Java. 

Sept. 16, 1815. — On Monday evening 
last, the fourth anniversary of the esta- 
blishment of the British Government iu 
the Kastei » Seas was celebrated by a Ge- 
neral Meeting of the Batavian Literary 
Society, at the house of the Honourable 
the Lieutenant Governor, who took the 
chair as President. After the proceedings 
of the former assembly had been read and 
approved, the President delivered au oc- 
casional discourse to the members of the 
Society — he commenced with adverting, 
in the most feeling and elegant manner to 
the irreparable loss which it had sustain- 
ed in the lamented death of its late noble 
and beloved patron and protector, the 
Earl of Minto, and expressed, with pa- 
thetic eloquence, the sentiments of affec- 
tion for h s virtues, admiration of bis ta- 
lents, and sorrow’ for his death, which are 
impiessed on the heart of every member 
of the European community of this island, 
but in particular on those of the members 
of this Society, who had looked up to him 
as a father — the worthy President con- 
cluded his melancholy tribute to the me- 
mory of this truly gieat man, by observ- 
ing that an ever wise and just Providence 
would amply reward, in a future state of 
bliss, those eminent merits which had 
met with no adequate recompense in this 
woild, when death abruptly dosed the 
near and sweet prospect of domestic hap- 
piness which he was hastening to enjoy. 

The Picsident then proceeded to enu- 
merate the acquisitions which the Society 
had made since his last periodical dis- 
course, in the different branches of know- 
ledge and science, which are the more 
immediate objects of its pui suits and la- 
bours. Dr. Horsfield’s account of the 
Island of Banca, which has been lately 
completed, was a inn^r valuable and im- 
portant work, embr ring a geographical, 
mineralogical, botanical, and historical 
account of that interesting island, inclu- 
ding several discoveries of value to aatu- 
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ral history, with maps, and drawings, of to the English, of which they have been 
the most interesting places and objects accused — on the contrary, it has been 
described in the report — it has been sent r.^cei rained, that the manufactures and 


to England for publication under veiy ho- 
liourable patronage, aud will pro\e u 
grand addition to our stock of oriental 
knowledge, reflecting gieat honour on the 
Society of which the active and learned 
author is a distinguished member. 

From Celebes, Borneo, ami Bah, a iciy 
interesting mass of general imot matron 
has also been obtained, w i.ich will throw 
great light on the dritacter aud peculia- 
rities of the differ ert inhabitants of those 
countries, hither to to little known to Eu- 
ropean-’ — under the auspices of Govern- 
ment, inert* iMug progress is making in 
the collection of such data as will hereaf- 
ter form the materials of a distinct ac- 
count of each— vestiges of the arts, litera- 
ture, aud religion of these nations, in for- 
mer ages, are also from time to time dis- 
covered, which will be of great assistance 
in furthering so desirable an object. The 
President remarked, that in his vi>it to 
Bali, during his recent tour, he had as- 
certained several articles of interesting in- 
formation, aud in particular with regaid 
to the preservation of the Hindu faith 
among the natives of that inland, which 
may be considered the last refuge of that 
religion in the Eastern Islands. 

The President also communicated vari- 
ous other interesting results obtained in 
different parts of the island during his 
late tour — a more perfect acquaintance 
with the ruins of Brambana in the Cadoe 
district, those of Boro Bodhong, that of 
Passarouang, and many others, had prov- 
ed the extensive knowledge of the arts of 
architecture and sculpture, which the in- 
habitants must in former ages have pos- 
sessed ; — of the latter buildings, several 
beautiful drawings were laid before the 
meeting, and some detached pieces of 
sculpture, presenting various animals, re- 
markable for their elegance of design and 
correctness of execution, as well as for 
their preservation in good condition for 
so long a period — the Mountain Tiger, in 
the Passarouang district, had likewise at- 
tracted the President’s attention, and he 
gave a very interesting account of Ins visit 
to the inhabitants, who are evidently a 
distinct race from the Javanese, and as 
remarkable for the amiable simplicity of 
their character, as tor the peculiarity of 
their domestic customs and religious ce- 
remonies. 

The observations made by Dr. Aiuslie 
during his residence in Japan as Commis- 
sioner on the part of this Government, 
had furnished much valuable information 
regarding that extraordinary country, and 
it was a pleasing result of his inquiries to 
find that the Japanese themselves are far 
from feeling that implacable aversion to 
Europeans in general ; and particularly 


even the language of England a.e much 
c-tejmed among them— a College has 
been of late established, in which many 
young men of family, study English with 
increasing success, and book- in our lau- 
uuage are eagerly accepted by them — the 
principal ini.abi'tant-, and even the offi- 
ces of goveiiiiiient at Xanaasackv were 
very well await* that the English were 
concerned in the two last voyages from 
this port; and to piove that they wish, 
and even expect, the intercourse to be 
kept up. It m i\ 1) * leiuarked that many 
ot them auxmu-h requested to receive 
by the next opportunity, several books 
and other at ticks peculiar to Great Bri- 
tain. Tne jealousy shown by the exist- 
ing government may be accounted for by 
causes entirely distinct from the national 
character; and must be imputed to an 
agency which it might not be proper in 
this place to point out. 

This valuable paper will form apart of 
the 8th volume of the Society's transac- 
tions, which is now in the pi ess*. 

Some other paper:* wire then examined 
and ordered to he j’linted, which bid 
fair to render this volume a very inter- 
esting publication. Among the rest, some 
part ot a satisfactory account of the great 
Volcanic eruption- which a few months 
ago caused so much surprize and curiosity 
throughout this and the adjacent islands, 
was produced from the able pen of Mr. 
Assey, and will, when completed, form 
a valuable addition to the history of na- 
tural phenomena. 

The following gentlemen were on this 
occasion elected members of the Society. 
Major Ti avers, Captain Dalgairus, Cap- 
tain Watson, Sir Thomas Sevestre, Wm. 
Ainshe, Esq. 

We extract from the Java Gazette the 
following short memorandum of observa- 
tions made on the summit of Marbaboo 
(signifying the mother of mountains), si- 
tuated inland from feamaraug, and we be- 
lieve nearly equidistant trorn Solo and 
Djocjocarta. It is seen from a great dis- 
tance at >ea, and is known by its vicinity 
to Meiapee, a volcanic mountain about 
the same elevation, trom whose fuelled 
entiaih a cloud ot smoke incessantly as- 
cends. 

The precise height of these and other 
mountains of Java is not the least consi- 
derable of a long list of desiderata con- 
nected with that interesting island,, tfblch 

our ingenious countrymen in 

hum still acknowledge to extft 5 but 

which the industry and taleittf displayed 

T The address abore described 4. printed entii* 
in the Asiatic Journal, vol. I, P a S e 

Y 2 
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by one of them if vve mistake not, in a 
late number of a periodical work, afford 
the best founded expectations of soon 
being supplied to tlie literary world. 

1st August, at 9 A. M. . .48. of Fahrenheit. 

Noon,. . .52. 

4 P. M.. 50. 

Sunset. . .46. 

Midnight 39. 

2d August, ..4 A.M.. .38. 

The following are additions to the par- 
ticulars given in the for iner numbers oi the 
Asiatic Journal, concerning the late vol- 
canic eiuptions in the islands ot Java and 
Sumbawa : — 

i( Fort Marlboro' 9 Man — , 1815. 

(i A somewhat ruuai table instance 
has occurred recently on this coast. A 
noise, as if the filing of guii*, has been 
heard, ueuily at the same time, at dif- 
ferent station-*, Ling between 2” 30' and 
5° 30' of south latitude. 

i( The noise was heard by some indi- 
viduals in this settlement, on the morning 
of the 11th April. In the course of that 
day, some deputies (or head nieu; of til- 
lages situated at a considei able distance 
towards the hills, came down, and ic- 
ported that they had heard a contiim.il 
heavy firing since the eaihest dawn. It 
w as feared that some feud had bioken out 
into actual hostility, between villages in 
the interior. People wtie sent to make 
inquitics; but all \va- lound tianquil. 

“ Om chiefs he.a , lnimeuiately decid- 
ed, that it was oid\ *i content between 
Jiu (the veiy dent , w.th some ot his 
awkwaid squad, and the manes of thtir 
departed ancestors, who had passed their 
period of probation in the mountains, and 
were iu progress towards paradise. 

“ The same noise was heard at the 
residency ofSaloomah, at the same time. 
The Buggess officer there imagined that 
the hill people were coming down, and 
were engaged with some of the inhabit- 
ants of the higher villages. He drew out 
the forces of the station and made all 
ready". As the seeming firing continued, 
people were sent oat to make inquiries 
and observations. All heard it, but none 
knew’ whence it proceeded. 

“ At the residency of Manna, the 
same unaccountable cannonade was heard ; 
and here it was supposed that the mur- 
dering tribes of Passummah-Ooloo-Man- 
na were advancing. 

** At Paddang-Goochee, still further 
south, the same noise was distinctly 
heard, the same fears entertained, and 
precautionary measures taken by putting 
troops ou the alert. 

** At the residency of Moco-Moco, 
which lies in about 2’ 30 south latitude, 
the chiefs in the intenor were shuck by 
a similar extraordinary noise. 7 hey 
thought the noise came from some place 


to the southward and eastward of them ; 
but, as they imagined it possible that 
Fort Arai was attaked from seawards, 
they armed all their dependants and 
marched down in a body, for its better 
defence. It is a standing engagement, 
that if the chiefs shall ever be assailed 
from the interior, the Company is to as- 
sist them in resisting the attack ; and 
vice versa, if the Company's settlements 
shall be invaded from the sea, the duets 
are to give cveiy possible aid in impelling 
the enemy. 

€t At the residency of Croee, the same 
impression was made, at the same time, 
on the minds of all there, that there was 
a heavy firing at some distance. 

“ A native, residing at Semanco Bay , 
wi ires, undei date llih Apiil, that a firing 
of large guns had been heaid there all 
that day, and the pieeeding night. He, 
however accounts lor it moie naturally 
than oui ft buds bore. He say*, that the 
Narquedah of a prow, hom Bantam, 
states, Hut jU't hetoic he reached Se- 
maiKO, lie had seen twenty-nine sail of 
shi| s ; and the coinnnmicatoi ot the intel- 
ligence concludes that the filing pi oceeded 
fiom these vessels. They (though there 
is, probably, some mistake as to number) 
weie, perhaps, the homeward-bound 
China fleet ; but no firing from them 
could have been heard even at Croee; 
much less at Padang-Gooche, Manual], 
Solooma, Mai lb •rom.h, and Moco-Moco. 

“ The mo't na u:.tl method of solving 
the difficulty, is p»*«ihly, by Mippu.-ingt 
that there nimr ha<e bum a v mlent erup- 
tion fiom “onic one of the numerous vol- 
canoes uiind't our stupendous mountains, 
centrally situated between Moco-Moco 
and Seinanco. If so, vve shall not, 
peiliaps, ever learn the particulars ; 
lor we have very little communica- 
tion with, and still less knowledge of, 
the mountaineeis (though some of them 
are said to be Lord Monboddo’s men, and 
have tails,) or of the country they in- 
habit.” 

“ We are at length enabled to give to 
the public a full and interesting ac- 
count of the ei option that has recently 
taken place on the island of Sumbawa, 
which has been tmnMied to u» from the 
most respectable authority, and which 
may be received as an historical fact of 
undoubted authenticity. 

“ The distance of Batavia from the 
Tomboru mountain is between seven and 
eight hundred miles, which appears so 
enormous a space for sound to be 
conveyed over, that we cannot help sup- 
posing the volcano on Sumbawa is in 
some degree connected with other volca- 
nic mountain* on tlii* islaud. To prove 
this fact, we now publish an extract from 
a private letter with which we were ob- 
ligingly favoured, before any eruption 
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was known to have taken place on the 
island of Sumbawa, by which it will ap- 
pear that the dates of the first explosions 
from the Tomboro mountain, and that 
behind the Baugewangee, corresponded 
exactly. 

(i Besookie , April 16. 

“ The mountain that has been kicking 
up this dust is not in Lumojan, as \va> 
generally supposed, but one in the rear of 
Baugewangee, and in the district of Bou- 
dowoso, about timty-five paals distant 
from this place, called Goonong Hawoong ; 
it has been \oicanic from time immemo- 
rial, som< times smoaking, and once or 
twice has emitted flames ; seven months 
ago four hillocks that were near the edge 
of the crater fell in and choaked up the 
vent. Its first re-opcning was about the 
fourth instant, at which time we had a 
slight shower of ashes ; however, on the 
tenth, it broke out with louder explosions 
than weie ever before witnessed ; we 
were enveloped in darkness from four 
o’clock P. M. of the eleventh until two 
P. M. of the twelfth. The ground here is 
covered with ashes two inches deep, the 
same at Probohngo, and at Panaioukan ; 
and through the Banueewangec districts, 
from eight to ten inches. The sea was 
much agitated at the time of these explo- 
sions, and, on a sudden, rose from five to 
seven feet on the night of the tenth.” 

(i If it be admitted that any relative 
connection exists between these two vol- 
canoes, we may reasonably suppose that 
their influence extended still further to 
the westward : and that other mountains, 
more immediately in our neighbourhood, 
have emitted the sounds that were so dis- 
tinctly heard on the eleventh instant at 
Batavia, and about the same period at 
Banca ; we may probably be wrong in 
our conjectures upon this subject ; but 
it certainly appears to us, that any sound 
which could be conveyed over a space of 
six or seven hundred miles, must have 
been insupportable at the distance of 
thirty-five paals from the crater. 

cc We shall leave the elucidation, how- 
ever, of this interesting phenomenon to 
abler pens than ours. The account we 
have published is so explicit and satisfac- 
tory, that hardly any additional know- 
ledge can be obtained, except by peisonal 
investigation ; and as the convulsions of 
the Tomboro mountain have nearly ti vai- 
led the workings of .Etna or Vesuvius, 
we trust some curious traveller may be 
induced to explore its ravages, and throw 
further light upon a subject of so much 
historical interest to our Eastern world.” 

Extract of a Private Letter . 
tc On the fifth of April a firing of can- 
non was heard at Macassar : the sound 
appeared to come from the southward, 
and continued at intervals all the after- 


noon. Toward suu-set the reports 
seemed to approach much nearer, and 
sounded like heavy guns occasional^ 
with slighter repoits between. 

ts During the night ot the eleventh the 
firing was again heard, but much louder; 
and towards morning the repoits were in 
quick succession, and sometimes like 
three or four guns fired together, and so 
heavy, that they shook the ship, as they 
did the houses in the fort. Some of the 
reports seemed so near that I sent people 
to the mast-head to look out for the 
flashes, and immediately the day dawned, 
I weighed ami stood to the southward, 
with a view of ascertaining the cause. 

“ The morning was extremely dark 
aud lowering, particularly to the south- 
ward and S. W. ; the wind light and from 
the eastward. Perceiving a low prow 
coming from the southward, I sent a boat 
on board to get any intelligence she might 
have to give, as she was coming from the 
quarter from whence the firing had been 
heard. The prow was from the island 
of Salayer ; a Dutchman who command- 
ed her stated, that he had heard the firing 
the whole night, but had seen no vessels 
or boats ; he also stated, that two days 
previous to Ins leaving Salajei, about the 
fourth or fifth, a heavy firing had been 
heard to the southward of the island ; 
that the guns in the fort had been man- 
ned in consequence, conceiving it to be 
an attack by the pirates on some part of 
the island ; but as no vessels or boats had 
appeared, it was at length concluded to 
be an eruption from the volcano on the 
island of Sumbawsv 

“ In consequence of this information, 
and being of the same opinion, I anchored 
the ship abreast of Macassar, and went 
on shore to the resident with the intelli- 
gence. 1 found that Captain Wood en- 
teitained the same opinion, as the house 
at Macassar had been shook by some of 
the reports. 

“ Indeed by this time, which was 
about eight A. M. it was very apparent 
that some extraordinary occurrence had 
taken place. '1 he face of the heavens to 
the southward and westward had assum- 
ed the most dismal and lowering aspect, 
and it was much darker than when the 
sun rose. At first it had the appearaface 
of a very heavy squall or siorm approach- 
ing, but as it came nearer it assumed a 
dusky red appearance, and continoad to 
spread very fast over the heavonir By 
ten it was so dark that I could acartely 
discern the ship from the abo rey' thou gh 
not a mile distant. I tbefc on 

board. 

It was now evident tW a® eruption 
had taken place from volcano, and 
that the air was fill** 8^es or vol 
canicdust, which already began to fell o« 
the decks. By eleven the whole of the 
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heavens was obscured, except a small 
space near the horizou to the eastward ; 
the wind being from that quarter pre- 
vented for a short time the approach of 
the ashes; it appeared like a stieak of 
light at day-break, the mountains in 
Celebes being clearly u&ible, while eteiy 
other part of the horizon was enveloped 
in darkness. The allies now began to 
fall in showers, and the appearance alto- 
gether was truly awful and alarming. 
By noon, the light that had remained in 
the eastern part of the hoi i /on disappear- 
ed, and complete datkness had coveted 
the face of day : our decks were soon co- 
vered with tailing matter ; the awnings 
were spread fore and aft to prevent it as 
much as possible from getting below, hut 
it was so light and subtle that it peiraded 
every part of the ship. 

“ The darkness was so profound 
throughout the remainder of the day, 
that I never saw any thing equal to it in 
the darkest night ; it was impossible to 
see your hand when held up clo>e to the 
eye. The ashes continued to fall with- 
out intermission though the night. At 
six in the morning, when the sun ought 
to have been seen, it still continued as 
dark as ever ; but at half pa>t seven 1 had 
the satisfaction to perceive that theduik- 
ness evidently decreased, and by eight 1 
could faintly discern objects on deck. 
From this time it began to get lighter 
very fast, and by half p.'st nine the shoie 
was distinguishable ; the ashes falling in 
considerable quantities, though not so 
heavily as befoie. The appearance of the 
ship, when daylight letumed, was most 
extraordinary ; the masts, rigging, decks, 
and every part being covered with the fal- 
ling matter; it had the appearance of a 
calcined pumice stone, nearly the colour 
of w*ood ashes ; it lay in heaps of a foot 
in depth in many parts of the deck, and 1 
am cominced several tons weight weie 
thrown over board ; for although a per- 
fect impalpable powder or dust when it 
fell, it was, when compressed, of consi- 
derable weight ; a pint measure filled 
with it weighed I2£ oz. ; it was perfectly 
tasteless, and did not affect the eye* with 
any painful sensations; it had a faint 
burning smell, but uothiug like sulphur. 

“ By noon on the twelfth the sun 
again appeared, but very faintly, through 
the dusky atmosphere, the air being still 
chaiged with ashes, which continued to 
fall lightly all that day ami the succeeding 
one. 

<£ On going on shore at Moressa I 
found the face of the country covered to 
the depth of an inch and a quarter. 
Great fears weie eufcitained for the crop 
of paddy that was ou the ground, the 
young plants being completely beaten 
down and covered by it ; the fish in the 
ponds at Moressa were killed, and float- 


ing on the surface, and many small birds 
lying dead on the ground. It took seve- 
jal days to clear the ship of the ashes ; 
when mixed with water they formed a 
tenacious mud, difficult to he washed off. 
My cinouometei stopped, owing, I ima- 
gine, to some pai tides of dust having- 
penetrated into it. 

“ Fiom the twelfth to the fifteenth 
the atmosphere s till continued \ ei y thick 
and dusky from the ashes that remained 
suspended, the rays of the sun scarce 
able to penetrate through it, with little 
or no wind the whole tune. 

“ On the morning of the fifteenth 
weighed fiom Macassar with a very light 
wind, and on the eighteenth made the 
island of Sumbawa. On approaching 
the coast, passed tluough gieat quanti- 
ties of pumice-^tone floating on the sea, 
which at fu>t had the appearance of 
shoals ; so much so, that 1 hove too, and 
sent a ho.it to examine urn*, which at the 
distance of less than a mile 1 look for a 
dry sand hank, upward* of three miles in 
length, with black locks upon several 
parts of it, concluding it to have been 
thrown up duiiug the eruption. It prov- 
ed to be a complete mass of pumice 
floating on the sea, with great numbers 
of large trunks of trees and logs among 
it, that appealed to be burnt and shiver- 
ed is if blasted by lightning. The boat 
had imuli difficulty in pulling tluough it ; 
and until we got into the entrance of 
Bima bay, the sea was literally covered 
with shoals of pumice and floating tim- 
ber. 

“ On the nineteenth aniied in Birna 
bay ; on coming io anchor grounded on 
the bank off Bim.t Town, shoaling sud- 
denly from eight fathoms. As the tide 
was liaing hove off again without any 
difficulty or danger. I imagine the an- 
chor age at Bima must have altered consi- 
derably, as, where we grounded, the 
Ternate cruizer, a few months since, lay 
at anchor in six fathoms. The shoies of 
the bay had a most dreary appeal ance, be- 
ing entirely covered with ashes, even up 
to the summit of the mountains. The 
pcrpeudicular depth of the ashes, as mea- 
sured in the vicinity of Buna town, I 
found to be three inches and three quar- 
ters. 

“ From the account given me by the 
resident of Bima, it appears that the 
eruption pioceeded from the Tomboro 
mountain, situated about forty miles to 
the westward of Bima. On the night of 
the fourteenth the explosions he repre- 
sents mo't terrific ; aud compared 
them to a heavy mortar fired close to his 
ear. 

“ The darkness commenced about seve^ 
in the morning, and continued until the 
middle of the following day, twelve hour? 
longer then it did at Macassar. The 
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fall of ashes was so heavy as to break the 
roof of the resident’s house in many 
places, and render it uninhabitable, as 
well as many other houses in the town. 

<£ The wind was still during the whole 
time, but the sea uncommonly agitated. 
The wares 1 oiled in upon the shore, and 
filled the lower part of the houses a foot 
deep ; every prow and boat was forced 
from the anchorage, and diiven on shore ; 
several large plows me now lying a 
considerable distance above high water 
maifc. 

te At the time of our ariival at Bima, 
no accounts whatever had been leceived 
of the state of the country since the 
eruption. A messenger had been dis- 
patched by the resident to Siimbawa three 
dajs before, and another was sent olf to 
Tomburo immediately after we landed : 
a* he was expected to be back the third 
day, I determined to wait his return. 

“ On the twenty-second the Dispatch 
country ship arrived in the hay from Ara- 
boyna. This vessel had mistaken a bay 
called Dampoor Saujter bay for Bima, 
and had gone into it ; her boat was on 
shore at Sanjier, the Baja of which place 
informed the officer, th.it the creator part 
of the town and a number of people had 
been destroyed by the eruption ; that the 
whole of his country was entirely deso- 
late, and the ciops destroyed. The town 
of Sanjier is situated about four or five 
leagues to the S. E. of the Tomboro 
mountain. The officer found great dif- 
ficulty in landing in the bay, a considera- 
ble distance from the shore being com- 
pletely filled up with pumice-stones, 
ashes, and logs of timber ; the houses 
appeared beaten down and covered with 
ashes. 

As neither of the messengers had 
returned on the evening of the tweuty- 
second, owing, as theie«ident supposed, 
to the country being impassable, I did 
not think myself at liberty to delay the 
ship any longer. I left the bay at eleven 
at night, and the next day was off the 
Tomboro mountain. 

“ In passing it at the distance of about 
six miles, the summit was not visible, 
being enveloped in clouds of smoke ami 
ashes, the sides smoaking in several pla- 
ces, apparently from the lava which has 
flowed down it not being cooled ; several 
Streams have reached the sea ; a very 
considerable one to the N.N.W. of the 
Mountain, the course of w r hich w as plain- 
ly discernible, both from the black colour 
of the lava, contrasted with the ashes on 
each side of it, and the smoke which 
arose from every part of it. The Tom- 
boro mountain, in a direct line from Ma- 
cassar, is about two hundred and seven- 
teen nautic miles distant.’* 


IN THE PRESS. 

A History of Nipal, a kingdom in the 
Noith of India, describing its situations 
and inhabitants j its relation* political 
and commercial, with the Riitish domi- 
nions in A;«ia, Tibet, Tartary, and the 
Chinese Empire ; and gning an account 
of the rise and progress of the present 
war : in one volume octavo, with two 
maps. The geneiai want of information 
which appears to prevail with respect to 
Nipal, and the powerful and increasing 
interest which attaches to the exiting 
war with that country (so lately brought 
within ihe sphere of European knowledge) 
aie stiong recommendations of this work. 

A work entitled. Some Account of 
Aliantah and Faiitvn, and the remaining 
countries of the Gold Coast of Africa, 
containing Notices of their Soil, Climate 
and Productions, and of the Persona, 
Manners, Customs, Religion, Instituti- 
ons, Arts, Trade, and comparative Civili- 
zation of the Inhabitants ; including 
Narratives of their more recent Wars, 
and Hints for the development of their 
Ancient History, the History of the Afri- 
can Slave Trade, and an Inquiry into the 
original country of the Negro Race. In 
one volume octavo, with a Chart of the 
Gold Coast. Recent intelligence of a war, 
(the consequences of which may he impor- 
tant to Biitisdi interests) has served to 
shew, by the unsuccessful attempts of the 
public prints to inform their readers of 
the situation and state of the countries 
of the Ahantahs (A&hantees) andFantyns 
(Fantees) the want of the work described, 
which will also excite interest by the 
new' subjects (or nearly so) on which it 
touches ; namely, the ancient history of 
the West of Africa, and the origin of the 
country of the Negro Race. At a time, 
too, when the British public is peculiarly 
alive to every branch of information con- 
cerning Afuca, and when the trade in 
African slaves, and their bondage in our 
hands, occupy so large a share of atten- 
tion, the work announced must be more 
than ordinarily welcome. Our best maps 
and books of geography are all equally 
defective as to the Gold Coast. 

Mr. Henry Koster will soon publish, in 
a quarto volume. Travels in Brasil, from 
Pernambuco to Serara, with occasional 
excursions, and a voyage to MaraiiMfr; 
illustrated by plates of costume. 

The Rev. J. Slade has in the pH**, 
Annotations on the Epistles, intet*4wH*s 
a continuation of Mr. Elsley’s Annotations 
on the Gospels and Acts. 

Mr. Howship has nearly rea&$ for pub- 
lication, Practical Observations on the 
diseases of theuninary otg&& f illustrated 
by cases and engraving#. 
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Dr. Hutchinson, late surgeon to the 
Royal Naval Hospital at Deal, will soon 
publish, Practical Remarks in Surge* y, 
illustrated hy cases. 

The Rev. G. G. Scraggs has in the 
press. Theological and Literary Essays, 
on a variety of piactical subjects in divi- 
nity and interesting subjects in litera- 
ture. 

Lysons’ Magna Britannia, volume VII, 
containing Cumberland, will soon appear, 
and at the same time, part Vli of the 
Britannia Depicta. 

Baron UkUnski’s Travels in Italy, 
with a few occasional poems, are printing 
in two duodecimo volumes, for the bene- 
fit of his widow. 

Tne thiid volume of the Transactions 
of the Geological Society, with numeious 
plates, chiefly colouied, will appear in a 
few days. 

Mr. Luekeock, of Birmingham, has in 
the press, Sunday-school Moral Lec- 
tures, interspersed with a variety of anec- 
dotes. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

ARTS (FINE). 

An Inquiry into the origin and early 
History of Engraving, upon copper and 
in wood ; with an account of engravers 
and their works, from the invention of 
Chalcography by Maso Finiguerra, to the 
time of Marc' Antonio Raimond : ; in- 
cluding observations on some of the liist 
books ornamented with wood-cuts. By 
William Young Ottiey, F.8.A. Illus- 
trated by numeious tac-similes of scaiee 
and interesting specimens of the art ; and 
further enriched by impressions from ori- 
ginal blocks engraved by Albeit Diner. 
2 vol. 4to. 81.8s. bds. 

Footsteps to Drawing, according to the 
rules of perspective, explained in familiar 
dialogues, and illustrated by twenty plates 
of progressive lessons, calculated to com- 
bine a knowledge of perspective with the 
practice of drawing, and to lead the be- 
ginner imperceptibly on to an acquaint- 
ance with the principal rules of that use- 
ful art. By John George Wood, F.S.A. 
Lecturer on Perspective. Royal I to. ll. 
Is. boards. 

Monastic and Baronial Remains, with 
other interesting fragments of antiquity, 
in England, Wales, and Scotland. By G. 
J. Parkyns, Esq. Illustrated by upward 
of one hundred plates. 2 Vol. royal 8vo. 
41. boards. 

Picturesque Rides and Walks, with Ex- 
cursions by Water, thirty miles round the 
British Metropolis ; illustrated in a series 
of engravings, coloured after nature ; 
with a topographical description of the 
country within the compass of that circle ; 
an account of the royal palaces and works 


ot art ; the best houses of accommodation, 
conveyances, fares, and inns they depart 
from ; places resorted to for amusements, 
of angling, horseracimr, hunting, shoot- 
ing, &c. as also the pleasantest walks on 
every side of the town. No. 1, 12mo. 2s. 
6d. 8vo. 4s. 

Annals of the Fine Arts • a new Quar- 
terly Magazine and Review, solely and 
exclusively devoted to tiie fine arts. No. 

I. 8vo, 5s. sewed. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of William Hutton, F.A.S.S. 
including a particular account of the riots 
at Birmingham in 1791. To which is 
subjoined the history of liis family, writ- 
ten by himself and published by his 
daughter, Catherine Hutton. Embellished 
with a portrait. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

BOTANY. 

Compendium Florae Britatinicte, Auc- / 
tore Jacobo Edvardo Smith, Equ. Aur. 
M.D. Societatis Linnaeanae Praeside, &c. 
12mo. 7s. bds. 

DIVINITY. 

Number XII, for June, to be continued 
monthly, of Catholicon ; or, the Chris- 
tian Philosopher : a Roman Catholic Ma- 
gazine. No. 12. 8vo. Price Is. 

Commentaries and Annotations on the 
Holy Scriptures : containing I. Various 
Prolegomenous Essays, and short Dis- 
quisitions on the following subjects : 
The manuscripts and ancient copies of 
the Holy Scriptuies — Ancient Version^ — 
.‘he Talmudic Writings — the Jewish Ca- 
lendar — ancient coins, weights, and 
mease.! es — various sects — and other mat- 
ters connected with the Sacred Text. 

II. Introduction to the books of the Old 
and New Testament, and the Apocrypha. 

III. A .lilies of Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory Notes, pairly original, and 
paitly compiled from writers of the first 
eminence in every age and country. IV. 
A Chronological index, accompanied with 
Si nch ron isms of the most impoitant 
epochas and events ; a copious Index to 
the subjects of the Sacied Text ; an Index 
to the principal matters of the commenta- 
ries and annotations ; and four Maps. 
By the Rev. John Hewlett, B.D. 5 vol. 
8vo. 31. 15s. bds. 

Sermons particularly addressed to 
young women in the higher ranks of life. 
By a lady, author of Sermons on the du- 
ties of children, &c. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

Introduction to various Essays on the 
Universal Analog between the Visible 
and I nvisible Worlds, particularly between 
the Word and the Works of God, as prov- 
ed by the figurative language of the Holy 
Scriptures. Being a brief prospectus of 
the matter produced and examined in the 
Essays, and of the manner in which it ia 
treated. By a Stranger. 3s, sewed. 
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A Sermon occasioned by the death of 
the Rev. Win. Goode, M.A. late rector ot 
St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, and St. 
Anne, Bluckfiiars. Preached at the 
church of the above parishes on Sunday 
morning, Apiil 2 G, 1316. B\ Daniel 
Wilson, M.A. Minister of St. John’s (.'im- 
pel, Bedford Row, and Chaplain to the 
Kt. Hon. Loid Galway. 1". fid. 

Sermons on moial and uligious sub- 
jects ; adapted for the use oi families, as 
well as for the pulpit. 8vo. 10s. (id. 
boards. 

The Connection between the Sacred 
Writ i nors and the Lite; attire of the Jewish 
and Heathen Authors, particulai ly that 
of the Classical age% illustrated, piinci- 
pally with a view to evidence in confirma- 
tion of the truth of revealed religion. 
By Robert Gray, D.D. Prebendary of 
Dui ham and of Chichester, and Rector 
of Bishop Wearmonth. 8vo. 18s. bds. 

A third volume of Discourses on seve- 
ral subjects, addressed to the congrega- 
tion assembled in Christ Church, Bath. 
By the Rev. Cha*. Daubcny, Archdeacon 
of Snruin. 8vo 10s. (id. bds. 

ECONOMICS. 

Remarks on the Ait of making Wine, 
with .suggestions for the application ot its 
principles to the impro\enient of Domestic 
Wines. By John Macculloch, M. 1>. 
12mo. 7s. bds. 

A Treatise on the Coal Mines of Dur- 
ham and Northumberland, vith infor- 
mation relative to the Stratifications of 
the two Counties; and containing ac- 
count's of the Explosions from Fit e-dump 
which have occurred therein for the la*t 
twenty years; their causes, and the 
means proposed for theii lemcdy, and 
for the genet al impiovement* of the mi- 
ning system, by new methods of Venti- 
lation, &c. By J. H. H. Holmes, Kmj. 
K. A. 8. With illustrative plates, 

10s. fid. 

education. 

Winter Evenings Recreations at M . 

12 mo. 5s. bds. 

A Practical Treatise on Day-Schools ; 
exhibiting their defects, and suggesting 
hints for their improvement, with simple 
and rational plans of teaching the usual 
branches of education, and a Table for 
the arrangement of Business ; calculated 
for the equal advantage of Parents and 
Masters. By J. Haigh, 18mo. 3s. bds. 

An Essay on a more efficient method 
of Classical Instruction in its early 
stages, together with a statement of its 
practical application in which the gene- 
ral principle of the new mode of educ- 
tion is systematically applied and other 
improu.’ ■ nts suggested. By R. Keynt-s, 
of Blandtord. 12mo. 3s. bds. 

l-seful Knowledge ; or a Familiar and 

Asiatic Joiim, No. VIII. 
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F\pl.ihui'*iy account of the various pro- 
ductions of Nature, Mmeial, Vegetable, 
mid Animal, which are chilli) employed 
for the use of man. Hln-'tiated by nu- 
merous figme**, and intended as a work 
both of instruction and refei elite. By 
the Rev. William Bim.ley, A. M. Author 
of Animal Biueiaphv, &c. 3 ud. 12mo. 

II. Is. bds. 

HISTORY. 

The Entire Work-*, of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Suriy, and Sir r I homa* Wyatt, 
the elder, emit- lining much new and cu- 
rious matter, with Notes Critical and 
Explanatory, &c. &e. By G. F. Knott, 
D. D. F. S. A. late Follow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 

The number printed is limited to 350 
copies on demy 4to., piic'* 71. 7s., and to 
50 on royal Ito., price 111. IN. in biN. 
Embellished with highly finished pot - 
tiaiN, &c. 2 vol. 4to. 

LAW. 

Volume I. Part II. (to be continued) of 
Report** of Cum * argued and determined 
in the Vic“-l banc clloi N Couit, 5fi Geo. 
HI. lfcld. By Henry Maddoik, Esq. of 
Lincoln's Inn, Banister at Law. Vol. 
I. Part I T. pi ire 7^. fid. 

A Treatise on Com evincing, with a 
view to its application to pt.ic'iee, being 
aSeiiesol Piactical Ubsenations, writ- 
ten in a plain f«»iniliar stvle. By Richard 
PicMoii, of the lnnn Temple, Esq. Vol. 

III. , Pail L, price 10 s. «, 1. 

Pi actual Lisn uctions for suing out and 
pioseeutinga Commission of Bankrupt; 
with the best modern piceedents and a 
digest of supplemental ernes. By Edward 
Cluistiau, ot Gnu’s Inn. INq. J barrister, 
Professor of Law, and u diet Justice of 
the isle of Ely. Kvo. 

Also, by the same Auihoi, pi’ 2». fid. 
a Plan for a Piov idt lit v. o’uu;, Lv 
Observations <m tlu Enwidenl [restitu- 
tion* a'ica ly t 'tabhshed. 

morals. 

Three Discourses on the Case of the 
Animal Ci cation, and the DuJt*. of Mau 
to them. By the U< v. James Plumptre, 
B. D. Vicar of (Beat GiamJcn, Hunts, 
and late Fellow of Clare HalJ, Cumin idee. 

M rDECINE. 

An Answer to Doctoi Kiuglake; si low- 
ing the Danger of his Cooling Treatment 
of the Gout. By John Ring, Member of 
the Rojal College of Surgeons of London*, 
and of the Med ea! Societies ofLoadtP 1 
and Paris 8vo. 5s. fid. bds. , t 

l'OETRY. 

The Lay of the Laureate: Carmen 
Nuptiale. By Robert Southey, £*!• Hurt 
Laureate. Foolscap Bro. 

The Moral Odes of Harare, trau-dateu. 
In foolscap 8vo. 3s. fid. b«». 

Vol. II. z 
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Lines on the Departure of a Great 
Poet from this Country. 8vo. Is. 

Lord Byron's Farewell to England; 
with three other Poems, viz. Ode to St. 
Helena, to my Daughter on the Morning 
of her Biith, and to the Lily of France. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The War-Fiend, with other Poems. 
By Thomas Brown, M. D. Pro less or of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. FooKcap 8vo. 7s. bds. 

All the Talents Run Mad. 8vo. 
pot mcs. 

The Speeches of the Right Honourable 
George Cann'ng, during the recent Elec- 
tion in Liverpool. Price Is. 6*d. 

The Speeches of the Rt. Hon. Edmund 
Burke, in the House of Commons and in 
Westminster Hall. 4 vol. 8vo. 21. 16s. 
boards. 

John Bull's Bible ; or, Memoirs of the 
Stewards and Stewardship of John Bull’s 
Manor of Great Albiou, from the earliest 
times to the present. By Demodocur* 
Poplicola. 8vo. 9s. bds. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Observations on the Ilarveian Doctrine 
of the Circulation of the Blood. By 
George Kerr. 12mo. 4s. bds. 

SWIMMING. 

Scientific Swimming ; being a Series of 
practical instructions, on an oiiginal and 
progressive plan, by which the art of 
swimming may be readily attained, with 
every advantage of power in the water. 


Accompanied with twelve copper-plate 
engravings, comprising twenty-six appro- 
priate figuies, correctly exhibiting and 
elucidating the action and attitude, in 
every branch of that invaluable art. By 
J. Frost, many years Teacher of the Art 
at Nottingham. 8vo. 8s. bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of the Isle of Man, with a 
comparative View of the Past and Present 
State of Society and Manners ; contain- 
ing also Biographical Anecdotes of emi- 
nent persons connected with that Island. 
By H. A. Bullock. Ten yeais’ resi- 
dent in the Island. With a view of Peel 
Castle, and a Map. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

Memoirsof thelonian Islands, consider- 
ed in a commeicial, political, and military 
point of view ; in which their advantages 
ot position aie described, as well as their 
relations with the Greek Continent ; in- 
cluding the lilt* and character of Ali Pa- 
cha, thepreseut ruler ot Greece ; together 
with a comparative display of the ancient 
and modern Geography of the Epirus, 
Thessaly, Morea, part of Macedonia, &c. 
Bj General Guillaume de Vaudoucourt. 
Translated from the original inedited MS. 
by William Walton, Esq. 

The Map which accompanies the work 
compiles the Seven Islands, South Al- 
bania, Part of Macedonia, the Epirus, 
Thessaly, Livonia, and the Morea ; it is 
entirely new, and filled with details 
which have not hitherto met the public 
eye. 8vo. 15s. bds. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMBOINA. 

Fort Victoria^ June 22, 1815. — On 
Monday the 5th instant, being the day 
appointed for the celebration of the anni- 
versary of his Majesty’s birth-day, and 
for a public examination of the scholars 
of the central school ; the Regents of the 
Christian districts in Amboina, and the 
adjacent islands of Saparous and Harooks, 
and also the schoolmasters of the dis- 
trict of Fort Victoria, assembled at the 
Government House, at halt-past eleven 
o’clock. 

At a little after twelve, the Resident, 
accompanied by the Secretary, Sub-secre- 
tary, Fort-adjutant, Malay Translator, 
and Secretary to the court of Appeal, en- 
tered the principal hall of the Government 
House, where the civil aud military offi- 
cers of government, the members of the 
College of Justice, aud the principal 
Dutch inhabitants of the settlement were 
assembled, and took his seat at the upper 
eud of the hall. 

In front of the Resident, chairs were 


placed for the Rajahs and inferior Regents, 
who were severally seated according to 
their rank, and also for the schoolmas- 
ters and scholars who were to be exa- 
mined. 

As soon as the Resident had taken his 
seat, the reverend Mr. Kam submitted 
to the Resideut, a plan for the institu- 
tion of an Auxiliary Bible Society at Am- 
boina ; which having been approved by 
the Resident, was adopted by the gentle- 
men present ; and it was resolved that a 
meeting should be convened on a future 
day, at the church, for the purpose of 
electing the officers of the institution, and 
for arranging the details of its manage- 
ment. The examination then commen- 
ced, in the following order. 

A chapter of the Malay Bible was first 
read with great fluency and accuracy, of 
pronunciation and emphasis, by the scho- 
lars composing the first class of the cen- 
tral school. 

The same scholars, and also those 
composing the second class of the itwti- 
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tution, were distinguished for the promp- 
titude and accuracy with which they an- 
swered various questions proposed to 
them fiom two elementary religious trea- 
tises, called the Catechisms of seventy- 
four questions, and of twenty-fne chap- 
ters. 

Specimens of writing were then ex- 
hibited by the scholars of the hi st and 
second classes; and several copies of the 
Lord’s Prayer, in the Malay language, 
were neatly aud correctly written in the 
Resident’s presence. 

When the examination wa<* finished, 
rewards were distributed to the school- 
master, whose conduct had merited dis- 
tinction ; after which, the Resident de- 
livered an address to the Superintendant 
of schools, of which the following is an 
extract : — 

‘ Mr. Carey, 

* The public exercises of this day af- 
ford a satisfactory proof of the progress 
which, under your superintendence, has 
been effected by the principal scholars of 
the ceutial school, in acquiring the rudi- 
ments of useful knowledge. 

4 During a considerable period of the 
time in which I have administered the 
government of tlie^e possessions, my at- 
tention has been anxiously directed to 
the important object of intiodueing an 
improved system of elementary education 
and efficient discipline into the schools 
established by the late government. 

* Adapted as those institutions for- 
merly were, to the benevolent pui poses 
of their original foundation; the splieie 
of their utility had been gradually con- 
tracted, and the lustre of their character 
progressively obscured, by the combined 
operation of various political causes ; un- 
der which public spirit became extinct, 
industry languished, the principles of 
public virtue were corrupted, ami the 
fruitful seeds of disorder widely dissemi- 
nated throughout every department of 
the local government. 

4 Under such circumstances it could 
not be expected, that the schools alone 
should resist the contagious influence of 
general corruption : but although the 
spirit, by which those institutions had 
been originally animated, was extinguish- 
ed, their organization still subsisted ; 
and they were destined, at a more aus- 
picious period, and under the fostering 
protection of a Britirii government, to 
become the successful instruments of 
opening and enlarging the sources of use- 
ful knowledge, and of dispensing to the 
natives of these valuable islands, the in- 
estimable benefits of learning, civiliza- 
tion, and religion.' 

PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND. 

The following account of the Auxiliary 


Bible Societies in India, is extracted from 
Major Farquliar’s (the Resident) Address 
to the Christian inhabitants ot Malacca, 
on proposing a subscription in aid of the 
Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society : — 


44 Strongly impressed with the great 
and manifold advantages that would ac- 
n tie to Christians and to the world at 
laige, by a moie general circulation of 
the Holy Scriptures in the vernacular 
tongue*, a few zealous and public spirit- 
ed individuals in London, about ten years 
aeo, fmmed themselves into a Society 
with no lc.>s a view than that of aiding 
the publication of the Old and New Tes- 
tament in all the languages on the face of 
the earth; (that Society is called 44 The 
British and Foreign Bible Society”) and 
in order the more i caddy to meet the 
views, and unite the exet lions of Chris- 
tians of every denomination, the Society 
publishes the Scriptures 44 without note 
or comment.” 

Christians in various parts of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and in America, when 
they weie apprized of the efforts of those 
societies to diffuse the knowledge of the 
Scriptures in their original purity through 
all nation^ of the earth, hailed this as 
the commencement of a new .Era in the 
cluuch, and instantly roused themselves 
to action, uniting then liteiary talents 
with their pecuniary menus in pursuit of 
the same exalted end— Hence numerous 
Societies were most rapidly formed in 
different places as Auxiliaries to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society — one 
was established at Rati bon in Bavaria, 
supported principally by the Roman Ca- 
tholics re-riding there ; one at Stockholm, 
one at Paris, and one at St. Petersbuig, 
under the exalted patronage of Alexan- 
der, the Emperor of Russia. In America 
al>o many similar societies hate been 
lately formed with the same extended 
news. 

44 The exertions of these societies con- 
jointly have, in a period of less than ten 
year*, circulated upwards of one million 
one hundred and forty-eight thousand 
copies of the sacred Scriptures in the lan- 
guages of Europe ; besides the aid they 
have afforded to the translating aud print- 
ing of the Old and New Testaments in 
the various languages of Pagan coun- 
tries. 


44 In the year 1811, an Auxiliary' Bible 
Society was established at Calcutta op 
the same principles, and with 
specific object as those already mentio^^ 
— appertaining to which is a 
sitory, containing copies of thiiQlfl * Qd 
New Testament in most 33 

well as manv Indian languages*,. 

44 The example of the Chrfirfan com- 
munity at Calcutta has &eei» followed by 
the formation of Bible Societies at Bum- 

Z 2 
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bay, Colombo, Mamitius and tile Cape 
of Good Hope; and mo*t liberal sub- 
scription'" lime been entered into at Ma- 
dias, Java, and other settlements, in 
suppoit of the same btuexolent institu- 
tion.” 

Five hunched and sixteen Spanish 
dollais wcie jjbxntLcd on tlua occasion. 

CHINA. 

The follow lug is a translation r>f a 
Letter from tlie China Captain at Tnng- 
gaua addressed in Ciiine-e to Major Far- 
quhar, Resident ot Malacca, in conse- 
quence ot his having toi winded to the 
writer, a book of Chinese New Testa- 
ments aud Tiacts in ti.e close ot 1^14. — 
The manner m which the com teems 
Chang-Sing-Heeu a-^imdates the New 
Testaments and Tiaii" with the g •/'/ 
books ot China will deceive lemaik ; and 
his condesce mling acuiiow h tlermeut of 
lus dbcow i\ that a n it mu inn witlnn (he 
limit-, of th< heavenly einjme 1 * possessed 
ot“moial boohs,” must a*fuid icneral 
fcatis fact ion. In the mean time, there is 
seine mistake in the translation, enn- 
ctrniog Confucius ; that pcisonage being 
the same with Choo-too-tze. Confucius 
every wheie piofess to he but a teacher 
of the taxings of the ancients. 

“ r lhe ruler of the ule (n) country 
Trimrana, who'-e -iinamc is Chan? and 
hi" name Slung-heen, pie'ents this ictfei 
up to the thione //' of the ex, died A7//? 
of the Peatl Nation. IU«p<rfiuUy com- 
mencing — 1 wa> a **hoit ui..i* .i <» ui«i- 
ciously httonml wi:ii tin icie.pt ot a box 
ot sacicd book", and a k‘tt< i r v.d.i.mle 
as geni-c 1 bow the head, v.oisldp, 
and read ; and aeroitling to oidei have 
divided tiic hooks, and presented them 
to the multitude to deliver to their chil- 
dren and friends, that all uiaj diligently 
read the classics of the virtuous siges.- — 
In days of old, the province of Shamr- 
tung (</' in t! e adorned middle nation 
(China] (rj pi educed the holy and vir- 
tuous sage Confucius, who taught to 
read the ancient classical books, and de- 
livered them down to ten thousand gene- 
rations. During a former d\ nasty [viz. 
that of Sung] appealed the great literal y 


(a, It i* the custom in Chines.? tori e-pondt nee 
and m polite conitrsanon to use some ti rm that 
denotes meanness or rather espre *es a high de- 
gn e of humility, when a man has nrraui.n to 
speaxor write of himself, 1ns paitni«, his chil- 
dren, his house or country ; «»nd or. tin c- -ri- 
tmv, to bestow some lion, ur.ible cpulM on all 
that belongs to another ; even his does and paul- 
tr\ ar t lion'.urahle, while those o' tlie wiucror 
speal.ti ntrtll mean and vile. — Tr. 

( h ' LitrralU, “ tlit* Dragon’s seat,” a term 
given to the throne ot the £mperor.— Tr. 

(c) A Cliiue»e htrei addressed to him by a 
friend to the propagation of the Gospel, — Tr. 

(d) In Chvoest' hooks it i« commonly talied 
Loo Kwoo, that is the kingdom cf Lao, the chief 


— Ch ina . — Olaheite . £ A ucu-s t, 

character, called Chun-foo-t&ze, who pa- 
laplna.sed the said books. But 1 knew 
not before, that the nations v\ ithoutside 
(ej had viifuons sage", who could make 
moral books to be handed down to my- 
liads of ages, to exhort the people to re- 
form from evil and return to good lies* - 
such merit aud uitue are inexhaustible. 
The biul K’ung (/ i being at hand, 1 pm - 
posely ad oi n this inch letter, aud respect- 
fully offer it up to the ruler of the nation 
to examine it. His humble subject. Cap- 
tain Chaug-Shing-Heen bows and pays 
liis respects.” 

UTAH KITE. 

Pi hate letters intimate, that by the 
brig Governor Macquarrie, which arrived 
at Sydney in Noumibei Ui>t, information 
of the couwi "ion i>t moietlian a thousand 
natives of the island of Otaheite to Chris- 
tianity Ini" been received. The Govern- 
ment of New South Wales, immediately 
on receiving this giatilx ing intelligence, 
had ordered to be pi in ted for their in- 
j'tutcfuui, a short liiMoiy of the Old and 
New Testament, a number of Catechisms, 
a spelling-book, and several othei ldi- 
gious tracts, in the Taheitan tongue. A 
spelling-book has been aho thrown off 
fortheu.se ot the Church Missionai y esta- 
blishment at New Zealand; which had 
leeemh made great piogtess. It is how- 
ever to he feared, that the bright pros- 
pects offeied in that quaiter, will be 
i'U<it]\ blighted in consujuence of a ‘■e- 
i:'”i" and fatal adiav, whicli occurred in 
< tctobei , bei w ecu the inri«'»*, «md fhe new 
of theBotanx Ua\ colon! > -cno. tier, called 
the Bi othei s. The ishcid-’is, excited by 
some unknown swqw nm or ue-iieof gain, 
treacherously muideicd three of the crew; 
the remaining part of which retorted the 
injmy, and shot a great number of their 
opponents. It v/a« considered that this 
uufm tunate accident would very pro- 
bably suspend for the pie-sent, the be- 
nign intentions of the mission on that 
is’arul. 


theatre of the actions ’if the g <.at Chinese philo- 
sopher.— 7Y. 

(?) The Chinese, being gen-'rdly extremely ig. 
norant of geography call thtn own rountrv the 
•* middle nation,” and consider all the world be- 
«.de. a* it> suburb- only — lienee the term “ out- 
side.” — / r . — Hi- merits thisremaik maybe 

qut^-iiUK'l. — E ut 

t ^ “Hung,” this phrase refers to a story 
a mo .g the Chinese , the\ say that a certain man, 
cut off bum all coinmunira<i<u\ w.ih China, 
wished exceed it ui U t<» send ht.ns timber, but 
kn ’\v not how. At length he c night tin* bird, and 
titd his letters to its fit. in- u huh means his 
object was urcomph-iie'', Hencf, vv lien the Chi- 
nese send a letter, thev ;:netulJv say, “ this comes 
b> a convenient bud — i, c. a favourable oppor- 
tunity. — It. 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE INDIAN UKBARS. 


It ir> non* cleai’y understood, that the 
Raja of ,T}ooic po'sesvs a mere nominal 
autlioiin oxer the extensive domains &o 
long hehl hy his ancient race, and that 
with the exception ol a h w* milt 1 '* around 
the city, the who] j country has submit- 
ted to the gmcinnicui of Ameer Khan. 

Runjeet Singh im*- be* *n jollied In Roo- 
hooliah Khan, tiie Afghan, with a force 
of a thousand infantry. lie <fi!l medi- 
tate" some atu'inptto invade the kingdom 
of Rash nicer. 

The utfjii'* of Holkar’* government are 
in the Millie distracted state; the army, 
thou^Ji much reduced in number, h still 
mutinous for arrcais of pay, and no one 
po'ses-es the means to defray the expense 
of a iinal settlement, or the power to re- 
press their tumultuous proceedings. 

Puis Ram Holkar, a near relation to 
the piesent family, died on the 18th of 
November. The Court went into mourn- 
ing in consequence. Calcutta, Dec. 1815. 

Runjeet Singh is making some progress 
on the frontiers of Ka^hineer. Fully 
a a a re of the inefficiency of Ihn own men 
in mountain warfaie, lie took into lus 
pay ven curly alter the defeat of Cmar 
Singh, a cuip> of Goorkabs, and since his 
last campaign against the Kashmeeiians, 
he has much improved his army by the 
admission of Kohilla Nujcelis. With all 
these advantages he will have a very ar- 
duous task to penetrate beyond the (trass 
of Peer Punchal, and the piospect of his 


n Amato •'ii.ve«s H quest ionabie. The 
Rajah of R.youree has ietkv.d hciore him 
ami and taken icfuge in a hill-foit named 
A/imuirh. Runjeet Singh has a train 
oia.rillery, and is einn loved in the re- 
duction of the tbits whicl lie in tlie di- 
rect route to Pouncohwh. 

The dynasty of Tukoiee Holcar, whose 
troops once ravaged both sides of the 
Ganges, and threatened the imperial 
house of Timoor, is now in a very fallen 
and abject state. The Baee'sdi&lrc 6 ? for 
money hoiuly augments, and in her ut- 
most need. Raid Ram Set, the nominal 
ininjstei, refu-iug to venture from Kot- 
ha, Kuieem Khan and Guffoor Khan, 
leaders of the Piudaia hordes, are admit- 
ted to her counsels. The town of Bad- 
leein Bhonpooreh, one of the chief dis- 
tricts, has been plundered by Pill's Ram 
Holkar, who exacted nine thousand ru- 
pees. These frequent dilapidations 
threaten a complete dissolution oi the go- 
vernment, and the division ot the re- 
maining territory among the most daring 
leadeis of the mercenary troops, who 
will gradually obtain some title to the 
spoil, from the nevei -ceasing ineiease of 
their demands for pay. 

The commander of Ameer Khan's ca- 
valry having levied a contribution from 
the rich town of Sambhur, has approach- 
ed within twelve miles of Jypoor. The 
Raja, in his utter affliction, is now nego- 
tiating with the intruders for assistance 
and support. Calcutta, Jan . 11, 1816. 


INDIA MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GENERAL ORDERS 
Tty the Commander in Chief. 

Head Quarters on the Jlivee, Sept. 25, 
1815. — Extract from the proceedings of 
an European Genet al Court Martial as- 
sembled at Cawnpoor, on Monday the 
28th day of August, 1815, hy order and 
in pursuance of a wairant, under the 
hand and>eal of his Excellency the Kail 
of Moii a, K.G. Commander in Cliiet of 
all the forces in India, for the tiial of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Greene, 1st battalion 
16tli regiment N. I. and *uch other pri- 
soners as may he hi ought before it. 

President. — -Major-Gen. Martindell. 

Captain Tickell, Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate General conducting the trial. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Greene, 1st 
battalion 15th regt. N. I. ordered into 
arrest, in pursuance of instructions from 


the Right Honourable the Commander 
in Chief, and the following charges pre- 
ferred against him : — 

l.?f Charge. — That he the said Lieut. 
Colonel Greene, having command of the 
1st battalion 16th regiment N. I. at 
Cawnpoor, on or about the 21st March 
last, did, in a Roll dated 21st March, 1815, 
and transmitted to the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral’s Office, knowingly recommend for 
promotion to the rank of Jemadar, Ha- 
vildar Khooshhal Singh, notwithstanding 
he had then been less than four year* in 
the service, was one of the junior Havil- 
dars in the corps, and had .not merited 
such rapid advancement even to that of 
Havildar, which he had so prematurely 
obtained. 

That the said Lieutenant-Col. Greene, 
having caused the recommendation roll to 
te prepared at his own quarters by the 
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Drum- Major of tlie battalion without the 
knowledge of the Adjutant, on which 
roll the dates of enlisting and of promo- 
tion to the intci mediate tanks were 
omitted, and to which no li-t of the I’a- 
vildars senior to Kboo*di!uil Siush, with 
the reasons of their being pa^ed over was 
annexed, did withhold the inhumation 
required by the regulations of the .service 
with the manifest design of surreptitious- 
ly obtaining piomotion for a favoured in- 
dividual. 

Such conduct evincing shameful parti- 
ality to Kliooshhal Singh, and great in- 
justice to the senior Havildars of the 
corps in particulai, being unbecoming the 
character of a Commanding Officer, pre- 
judicial in its tendency to the interests of 
the Native Army, and in breach of the 
Articles of War. 

2 d Charge . — That the said Lieutenant- 
Colonel Greene, in signing a recommen- 
dation roll for promotion, dated 21st 
March, 1815, acted in disobedience to 
General Orders, and greatly neglected his 
duty as the Commanding Officer of a 
corps, inasmuch as the said loll was ex- 
tremely defective and unauthenticated by 
the Adjutaut’s signature, such conduct 
being discreditable to an officer, prejudi- 
cial to the service and in breach of the 
Articles of War. 

By order of his Excellency the Right 
Hon. the Commander in Chief. 

(Signed) G. H. Fagan, 

Adjutant -Gen. 
Head Quarters* Futtigur , ? 

21*/ August 1815. £ 

Sentence . — The Court haling atten- 
tively weighed and considered the evi- 
dence in support of the prosecution, and 
what the piisoner Lieutenant-Col. Robert 
Greene has urged in his defence, arc of 
opinion that he is guilty of the whole and 
every part of the charges exhibited against 
him, which being in breach of the Arti- 
cles of War, they do sentence him, the 
said Lieut. -Colonel Robert Greene to be 
suspended from rank and pay for six Ca- 
lendar months. 

(Signed) Gael Martindell, 

Major-General, President. 

(Signed) S. Ticket.i , Capt. 

Dep. Judge- Adv. Genual 

conducting the trial. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) Moira. 

Remarks and Observations . — The Com- 
mander m Chief has approved and con- 
firmed the sentence of the General 
Court MaitP' 1 1 ;h n Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greene. 

His Exci ,.iy must regret that the 
Court did not apprize the piisoner of the 
unwarrantable licence which he was as- 
suming in his defence, so that the Com- 
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mandcr in Chief might be spared the ne- 
cessity of a public stricture on it. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Greene complains 
ot suffering a special giimuncc which he 
H'Cnbes to the ill-will or the Adjutant- 
General who act* u under the impel ative 
duty of his station, m being hi ought to 
trial for a defective itcmnmcudafion roll 
when a standing order dneci- all defec- 
tive returns to be sent bark fin collection. 
Lieutenaut-Col. Greene was not brought 
to trial for the simple informality of his 
roll • the tenor of the charges against him 
was not that the recommendation roll 
was accidentally incomplete, to which 
cause alone the standing order could ap- 
ply, but that he had wilfully and know- 
ingly made out a roll, on which the in- 
formation required by hie regulations of 
the service was withheld for the purpose 
of imposing on the Commander in Chief, 
and with the manifest design of surrepti- 
tiously obtaining pioraotiou fora favoured 
indhidua! to the injury of old and meri- 
torious Havildars in the battalion. 

The Court has found Lieutenant-Col. 
Greene guilty of the whole and every 
part of the chaiges, thereby convicting 
him of the deliberate intention and en- 
deavour to deceive the Commander in 
Chief into concurrence in a most impro- 
per manner. But this is not the most 
sei ious fallacy which Lieutenant-Colonel 
Greene has allowed himself to attempt. 
He has hazarded the astonishing pei ver- 
sion of fact, that iie was condemned by 
a private inquiry, as if he had not been 
arraigned before a public Court of En- 
quiry, on the opinion of which he was 
subsequently brought to public tiial be- 
fore the Court Martial which has esta- 
blished hii guilt. Reluctance to bringing 
fonvard against an old officer, a charge 
involving such impeachment of his cha- 
racter, whilst a hope remained that a 
different interpretation might be found 
for his conduct, induced a previous in- 
vestigation whether any particular act or 
merit in Khooshlial Singh (the individual 
recommended tui a commission before 
he had been four years in the sendee) or 
any other circumstance, could take from 
the lecommcndation roll that appearance 
of fraudulent design which it bore upon 
it*: taco. The piisoner, so far from being 
sensible of this delicacy, represents the 
procedure as a secret inquiry instituted 
against him. He even makes a sort of 
appeal to his brother officers by this pas- 
ture • * If then every act ot a Field Uffi- 
cerN conduct in the discharge of his 
public duty, can thus at pleasure be in- 
quired into by a secret tribunal, the situ- 
ation an l safety of a commanding officer 
inu>t be a very precarious one indeed/ 

The mischievous purpose of so gross 
a misrepresentation would have justified 
the Commander in Chief in referring tfao 
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proceedings of the General Court JIartia! 
to the Governor-General in Council, in 
Older to move tile suspension of Lieut.- 
Colonel Greene from the service till the 
pleasure of the Honoui able Court should 
he known. But as lii.s Lordship is satis- 
fied that the ends of discipline will be 


sufficiently consulted by every officer's 
being enabled to pass his own judgment 
on the case; the nime lenient mode of 
reprehension is adopted. 

By his Excellency’s command, 
(Signed) C. J. Doyle, Mil. Sec. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East- India House , July 3d, 1815. 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East India Stock was this day held at 
the Company’s house, in Leadenhall 
Street, for the purpose of having laid be- 
fore them, for their approval, a variety 
of alterations recommended to be made 
in the By-Laws. 

The proceedings of the last court hav- 
ing been read — 

The Chairman (Thomas Reid, Esq.) 
said, the proprietors would recollect, 
that, when they last met, it was agreed 
that a report from the committee of by- 
laws should be received. The order of 
the day now was, that the alterations re- 
commended in the report should be taken 
into consideration. For that purpose, he 
should direct the alterations to be read, 
seriatim. 

The clerk then read chap. I. section 1, 
which ordains <£ That the book contain- 
ing the general account of this company 
in England, shall be balanced to the 30th 
day of April yearly, and the balance be 
drawn out within three calendar months 
alter the receipt of the Indian books of 
account , torresponamg in period with the 
books about to be balanced in India. 1 * 

Mr. Howorth observed, it had already 
been explained to the court that this al- 
teration was one of necessity. It was in- 
troduced in order to make the period of 
balancing the accounts correspond with 
each other. 

The alteration was then agreed to. 

The alterations recommended to be 
made in chap. i. sec. 4, and chap. i. sec. 
5, were approved of without observa- 
tion. 

The by-law, chap. vi. sec. 9, with the 
proposed alteration, for tendering any 
proprietor holding a place of emolument 
under the crown , ineligible to become a 
director, was next read. 

Mr. Howorth suggested, as matter of 
convenience to the court, that the consi- 
deration of this part of the report should, 

h* e P resent » b e postponed. If that 
which the committee here recommend 
were passed into a by-law, it would not 
be valid, according to the opinion of 
counsel, unless application were made to 
rarliament to grant them the power of 


legalising it. The supplement to the 
report would biing the whole question 
fairly before the court — therefore, he 
proposed, that the discussion on this 
point should be deferred, until the sup- 
plementary part was read. 

This suggestion was complied with. 

The alterations recommended to be 
made in chap. vi. sec. 18, chap. vi. sec. 
19, and in chap. vi. sect. 20, were ap- 
proved of, sub silentio. 

The clerk then read chap. vii. sec. 2, 
as proposed to be altered, viz : — “ That 
at every annual election of directors lists 
shall be published for the use of the pro- 
prietors, which lists shall he stamped at 
the top with the arms of the Company , 
and shall contain the names of all the 
candidates , distinguishing the Ex-Direc- 
tors ; that no printed lists , other than 
upon paper stamped with the arms of 
the company , under the authority of this 
by-law , shall be valid ; and that no list 
shall be received for .any election, after 
the glass is finally sealed up, according to 
the time prefixed.” 

The Hon. IH. F. Elphinstone rose and 
expressed his decided opposition to the 
proposed alteration. Many gentlemen 
before the bar would, he hoped, perceive 
the impropriety and inconvenience of the 
alteration recommended to be made in 
this by-law. He was as little interested 
in the question as any individual in the 
court ; for, in another year, his time, as 
a director, would ha\e expired ; and, at 
his period of life, it could not he expected 
that he should, five years hence, come 
back again to the proprietors for the pur- 
pose of being re-elected. He, therefore, 
opposed the alteration, not from any per- 
sonal feeling, hut because he saw no 
advantage likely to arise from it to 
the company ; whilst on the other 
hand, he could plainly perceive a 
number of disadvantages to wkidii 5i it 
would give birth. In the fiitft ^piace, 
even under the present system* the scru- 
tineers were very often employed until 
two or three o’clock in the morning — 
but, if this new plan were adopted, it 
would require double the time now con- 
sumed ; because, where there was an 
opposition, every one of the lists sent in 
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must be scralehcd. With the house- 
list, and the amended list, as the busi- 
ness was at present conducted, there was 
comparatively but little trouble, while, 
by the mode proposed, the scrutineers 
would have a most tedious and unplea- 
sant task to perform. Besides tlii*, the 
principle now sought to be established, 
was liable to very great errors— for, in 
reading over the names, in ‘order to see 
who wa 4 ', anil who was not scratched, 
many mistakes would unavoidably occur. 
These, he thought, were great disadvan- 
tages — but that which he was about to 
mention, appeared to him to be still 
gi eater. According to the by-law, the 
Directors were elected by ballot. The 
reason ot this was, that a secret should 
be kept — that it should not be know n 
how gentlemen voted. This was easily 
done at nt ; but, the moment the 
alteratim »• ok place, secrecy could no 
longer h *cived. When gentlemen 
weie calk *•* sciatch a list, the room 
being full *». . pie, it was impossible for 

them tojcriu rbeir suffrages privately — 
those who weie about them would cer- 
tainly know for whom they voted. Now, 
if the system of ballot weie of any use, it 
ought to be fully kept up in its original 
spirit aud with a view to its original in- 
tention. His objection to the alteration 
went further ; he was com inccd, if it 
were tolerated, that it would pioduce 
numberless disputes and quarrels. It 
could not he otherwise — since, when a 
gentleman cave in hi> IKf, it was aluiosc 
impossible that Mime of the persons near 
him should not see whom he had scratch- 
ed — and thus an East India House elec- 
tion would create continual bickcrimrs 
and disagreements. The court might de- 
pend on it, that no gentleman could 
scratch a list without being noticed. — 
Where was he to go to scratch it ? Theie 
were but two tables in the room where 
the ballot was held, and the process of 
scratching could not take place, without 
observation. If he were asked why it 
was recommended, he should say, that 
it arose from a great deal of suspicion 
which entered the minds of some gentle- 
men, relative to the conduct of the Di- 
rectors. He did not mean to cast any 
blame on the individuals composing the 
committee of by-laws, but he could uot 
avoid observing, that, when he saw’ u 
man’s mind strongly imbued with feel- 
ings of suspicion towards others, lie was 
alwaj* apt to be very suspicious of him. 
He could discover no good reason for thus 
altering the by-law, which would pio- 
duce a great deal of mischief, and create 
no ben, whatever. He, theiefore, 
submit^.. 10 the court that it ought not 
to be uppioved of. At least lie hoped 
that some gentleman would point out 


benefits, which mi Ait he expected from 
the alteration, to counterbalance the 
mischief which he had detained. 

The Hon. />. KimniM said, it would, 
perhaps, be most fitting, that he should 
begin by stating the advantages that were 
likely to arise from the adoption of the 
altered by-law. But, aftci the objec- 
tions that had been enumerated by the 
hou. director, it would, he though*-, save 
the time e court, if he proceeded to 
answer then ’r*t; because lie felt that 
they con Id re -answered in a very few 
words. He was - ire the hon. director 
would excuse him when he said, that he 
had given him the advantage, in appeal- 
ing to the court, and demanding, whe- 
ther, if the objections he had urged weie 
the only ones tnnt could be advanced 
against this by-law, it was not an easy 
task to point out mm*!. greater benefits ? 
First of all, however. In should beg leave 
to notice the ill cou«< .menen 1 hat might 
arise from gentlemen v am»u mg away 
ftoin the subject-matter before the court, 
in order to annign the u.ot "e ; , or to en- 
deavour to point out what were the feel- 
ings of those who brought particular ques- 
tions under their consideration. The sub- 
ject to be discussed, ami the motives of 
those who introduced it, were two ques- 
tions entirely distinct and different. The 
one, it was perfectly right that every gen- 
tleman should consider — the other was 
extremely delicate, and oucht not to he 
(bagged forward on even occasion. Feel- 
ing thus lie ‘•houUl nlvvu' * i i 1 1 the atten- 
tion of the com t to tlio-e, who, when 
they were done with objections, when 
they no longer had any arguments to urge, 
proceeded to thiow out unpleasant insi- 
nuations. The hon. director had taken 
this opportunity to state to the court 
what motives had, in his opinion, actuated 
the minds of the gentlemen who proposed 
this alteration. 11c begged leave to tell 
the hon. director, that the committee of 
by-laws had acted from that proper, that 
constitutional jealousy of the interests of 
the proprietors, without which they 
would have been unfit to discharge the 
great trust reposed in them. He was 
proud to say, that as a proprietor, he 
was jealous of his own privileges — he was 
jealous of the manner in which elections 
had been carried on — but, as a member 
of the committee of by-laws, he felt him- 
self bound to look, with peculiar jealousy, 
on ever)* proceeding that appeared to him 
disadvantageous to the interests of the 
general body. The first objection which 
the hon. director had stated to thjs by- 
law, was the trouble and difficulty which 
it would impose on the scrutineers. It 
would, it seems, occupy double the time 
which the present system demanded. He 
could venture to say, that it was most 
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important to tin* ii.teiestsof the company 
that the alterations should take place; 
and, lie was sure, the delay of a few addi- 
tional hours, it indeed mine time would 
he leijuired under the new system, outfit 
not to he placed in competition w nil an 
e^ential improvement. With icspett to 
the probability of mistake* being n> «'e, 
he conceived it to be a most ui.tcnu./V ob- 
jection. It appeared to him, who knew 
something of the mod.- o: 1- dh.t, ^«mt so 
much pcilmps as ru’* 1, i a *>-. hii d the 
bar,) that noridi. o« ui.I 1 ■ n simple 
than to picunt i'u m cun ear * of utn ei- 
ror. Tf a cleil: *• u down to tal o the lot 
regularly, no mi -take could arise, except 
from a m is -lead mg or a pieheading. 

They all knew that a poison could copy a 
thousand voids, fioiu the dictation of 
another, without committing ten errois ; 
and, In- going over tlie writing once nioie, 
the*»e could be rectified. There was no 
more difficulty in thus proceeding, than 
in dotting off a merchant’s common ac- 
counts. But, if the difficulty were ten 
times a> gt eat as the lion, dilector had 
stated, surely it must be con.shleied as 
nothing in a case where the honour and 
interest of the compaiu v.-pjc concerned. 
Ti e lion, directoi next took one ot the 
oddest objections to the piopio-.d alu i.i- 
tion that could be imagined. Thcie was 
no good in the system ot ballot, he ob- 
served, if the •-eciet was not kept, as to 
the votes which gentlemen ime pleaded 
to give. Now what was the case at pre- 
sent ? Printed lists were made out l>\ the 
directors, containing the names of those 
whom they wished the piopiietors to 
elect. Those printed lists lay upon the 
table — and, when a person came into the 
room, and took up one of them, was it 
not immediate!) seen, that he intended 
to vote tor the directors’ list ? Was not 
secrecy destroyed, tlicitfoie, by punting 
this list ? For his own part, he conceived 
it to be a most indecorous thing to punt 
a list at all. It would he most presump- 
tuous if a candidate who asked foi his 
vote, <ent to him a printed li-t of those 
for whom he was anxious to proem e suf- 
frages. It could not be endured, that 
he should give his advice as to what other 
persons ought to he elected, when the 
gentleman, applied to for his tote, meant 
to give an opinion on hh inditidual me- 
rits alone. Now, if no candidate would 
venture on such a course, he would ask, 
was it a decorous thing for those gentle- 
men who represented them behind the 
bar, to adopt that obnoxious line of con- 
duct ? Was it right that they (who cou’d 
only retain their situation as long as they 
possessed the confidence of the proprie- 
tors) should proceed in this manner ? 
Was it proper, that a body whose conduct, 
every dav, was subject to the considera- 
tion of the proprietors (for, if it once 
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went abroad, that th f y did not sit behind 
the hai, nndei a vei\ gu at degree of res- 
ponsibility, he would \entuie to say that 
the honour and dignity ot the situation 
wo d.I he destroyed, 1 should dnect their 
constituents whom they should elect, or 
whom they should exclude ? It ought to 
he the pride of every director to be able 
to >ay — “ I am heie because I possess 
tin* confidence ot my constituents. No - 
man duie say that I ha\ e attained this 
eminence by any other means.” But 
how flid they now pioceed ? Because six 
gentleman, in the regularcouiseof things, 
were about to retire from the diicctiou, 
the executive took upon themselves to 
advise the propiietois whom they should 
re-elect. It they -tood in the situation 
of candidate**, they would peieeive that 
this conduct was mast mdecoious, and 
they would not adopt it. What then was 
the inference? It was this, that they 
acted in the way he had de-cribed, merely 
because they were fortunate enough to sit 
jn those cliaiis. He was convinced it 
never was the intention of the Company’s 
laws, that they should act so. He would 
put a rise which would shew, in the 
cleat ot manner, the giossness and inde- 
cency of this M>tem. Suppose any one 
ot tlu* dii colors had, from pi Bate ciicuui- 
st.uues, lendeied lmnseli disagiecable to 
liis colleague*; and it might he, that, 
fiom the independence ot his principles, 
and the nobleness ot hi* motives, he had 
made himself otmoxmus to those with 
ulioin he was placed* in the direction. 
Would it bo consonant with honour and 
honesty, if the other dilectors endeavour- 
ed to exclude him? Now what was the 
difference between recommending an fx- 
duiiion and an adoption / In either case, 
it was an cseici.se of power not allowable 
by their laws. He believed, however, 
that, if any of their colleagues acted im- 
properly. the diurtms would he fail and 
manly enough to come forward and state 
it ; or, it one ot their number had con- 
ducted himself so as to challenge parti- 
cular appiobation, they would give him 
the full meed of pi wise. But how would 
they do this ? By a plain statement of 
their reasons either for condemning or for' 
suppoi ting him. But he objected to the 
present system of recommending or ex- 
cluding, because no reasons were assigned 
for the determination. The directors 
only said “ We approve of this’man, and 
wcdi-appiove of another,” without as- 
rigning any grounds for their decisio*^ 
If they came forward, and maifc a ftlh 
statement of the motives which 
them, then he, or any other jgfrP ff*: * 
would have an opportunity afeoatWWi^ 
those motives, and of passing jswgrrien t 
oil them. This, however, w»no* done. 
They were merely fold, '****' *** execu- 
tive body were anxioa* such anil 
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such persons should be 1 "-elected, but 


certainly it w a** not theii province to di- 
rect their constituents. He believed, 
that, in no other situation ulieie candi- 
dates came before th? public, was so 
small a device ot delicacy shewn. On 
such occasions, it would be deemed a ino>t 
extiaordinaiy circun^tance, if one can- 
didate was to stand torn aid and leconi- 
rneml another ; and such a pioeecding 
was only borne, in the conise ot (heir 
elections, on account ot the lorn? practice 
that bad pievuiled. It had likewise been 
stated, as anothei objection to the a! (el- 
ation recommended, that many peisons 
would vote for candidate*, whom they 
did not mean to support, because gicat 
confusion would he occasioned by scratch- 
ing so many lists. He bclieuM that the 
fact would be found dnectly coutraiy. 
Ill the present system pel sous weie in the 
habit of \oting tor those of whom they 
knew nothing, scaicely even their names. 
They took up a list, and they saw inserted 
the mune of one individual whom they 
wished to support, and they gave their 
suffrages not. only for that one person, 
hut for all the others iucluded in such 
list. Therefore, he must contend, that 
the system now in existence had the ten- 
dency of preventing the electors from 
forming a fair judgment, and from ex- 
pressing their opinion on the merits of 
the different candidates. The object of 
the election was, to place a certain dcgiee 
of responsibility oil the director. Every 
four years six of them retired, and thus 
an honourable opportunity wa- guen to 
them of again standing forward and re- 
ceiving, from the hands of thcpioprietors, 
that power which the legislation had said 
it was dangerous to intrust with the di- 
rectors beyond a certain time. If any 
imputation was cast on those who ex- 
pressed a degree of jealousy with icfcr- 
ence to the manner in which elections 
were conducted, t l\o.se imputations, he 
begged leave to observe, would apply still 
more strongly to the feelings by which 
the legislature appeared to he impelled, 
when, judging wisely of human nature, 
they declared that it wu** unsafe for a 
great political and common ial body to 
place their interests in the hands of the 
same individuals for a longer pound than 
four years at a time. Xow, if tiie con- 
stitution said that they should exercise 
their elective right every four years, it 
also declared, that they should have the 
power of deciding with a free and unbi- 
assed opinion. He therefore was con- 
vinced, that the true spirit of election 
should be attended to, and, with that 
view, that the directors should have no 
opportunity of lessening so important a 
prerogative in the eyes of their constitu- 
ents. In defence of the principle which 
the committee of by-laws wish to have 
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established, he would observe, that, if a 
man were obliged to mark the list regu- 
larly, he would naturally perceive of whom 
it was composed. He would go over it 
with attention, and he would probably 
make some enquiries about those peisons 
with whom he was unacquainted. But 
where the printed house list was allowed, 
the proprietors seldom made any inquiry 
.it all. Seeing the name of the person 
whom he meant to support, comprised 
in the list, the proprietor voted for all 
the others who were placed along with 
him. Knowing this to he the fact, he 
womleied that the honourable director 
bad waited for any member of the com- 
mittee of by-laws to state the advantage 
that would arise from the recommended 
alteration. He (Mr. 1). Kinnaird) wished 
to learn what good was derived from the 
prevailing practice ? He should have 
been glad if the honourable director had 
given him some information on that point. 
It was, in fact, a legulation, contrary to 
the act of parliament, in defence of which 
no reason had been urged, and he defied 
any person to support it, by sound and 
fair argument. He defied any proprie- 
tors satisfactorily to prove, that the di- 
rectors had a right to recommend a set of 
persons to their constituents, instead of 
leaving them to the free exercise of their 
unbiassed judgments. He wished to 
know vvliat was the distinction between 
a new candidate appealing before the 
proprietors, and a candidate corning for- 
ward, aftci having discharged his duty 
for four years? The only difference ex- 
isted in the great advantage possessed by 
the cx-dircctor, who was enabled to 
state, that he had already served the com- 
pany faithfully, aud that he was ready to 
do so again. Was not this, he would ask, 
a sufficient advantage ? Was it neces- 
sar> , independent of this, that a formal 
recommendation of the ex-director should 
be laid before the proprietors ? Was 
it to be supposed, that they were so dead 
to the feelings of men of honour aud utf 
character as not to prefer, c (Eteris pari- 
bus, one who had served them, to one, 
ot whose abilities, and of whose inte- 
grity they had made no trial ? If the di- 
rectors would not leave it to the proprie- 
tors to decide ou such occasions, he must 
contend that they wished to procure for 
those whom they supported, by a manoeu- 
vre, that which should alone proceed 
from the good sense of their constituents. 
It appeared to him, that it was pronounc- 
ing a libel on the judgment of the propri- 
etors, to imagine, for a moment, that 
they would uot fairly do their duty to- 
wards those who had already served 
them, and who again came forward to 
request their suffrages. He was sure, 
this being the case, that no director 
would get up and say, that if he made 
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such an unsupported appeal, he would Iated, that there was a pi in ted list, sane- 
lower or degrade the office to which he tinned by the diiector-, iliose persons, 
aspired. If any gentleman felt that he who, if left to tlierm-lti', would exer- 
was not placed in that situation, by the ci*e iheir judgment, t:.» there was 
unbiassed voice of the proprietor — if any n*» n«rc«-it\ Hr »n\ ctv. 1 luation. Har- 
gentleman imagined that he could not be- ini; perused the printed list, they inime- 
comc one of the executive body without dmrcly determined to go into court and 
the assistance of a printed list — he 1M1. e.unv in tliei*' paper. n.ey ictircd with 
D. Kinnaird) did not em> him his i he plearing inflection, that they had ob- 
sensations. They must be very dilhuent lured this person or that person, and the 
indeed from the pride and satisfaction p:inf* j d li-t generally earned the day. 
which other directors necessarily telr, He would state, on lnhall of new candi- 
who were placed in that eminent situa- date*', that it \va< cum ot the most unfair 
tiou, without having recourse to any such thing* that could he imagined, to endea- 
manceuu ing. Those dirt ctor* who came \our to present the proprietors from 
in originally, owed their election to a fairly exercising their judgments by such 
fair statement of theii merits ; and if, a proceeding. It wa* t he duty of the 
having served t lie company with integiity, proprietor to decide between new candi- 
they feared that they would not be re- date?* and those v. ho had been before 
elected, after their first period had ex- elected, and nothing was ever heard of 
pired, unless they were included in a more repugnant to the feelings of justice, 
printed list, he would be bold to say, that than the sending forth a publication, 
they entirely mistook the feelings of the which might have the effect of biassing 
proprietors. The opinion of the com- the mind of the proprietors, 
inittee of by-laws was, that theie was no Accoiding to the pi ex. tit system, as it 
necessity for the exhibition of such pi hit- was desciibcd hy the bon. director him- 
ed lists. He was satisfied with stating self, scores y was impossible. If a pro- 
that opinion, of the propriety of which prictor did not take up the printed list, 
he was well couviucttl ; and the onus lay and vote foi it, <>n the moment it was 
on the other side, to point out the neccs- known, that lie did not give his suffrage 
sity that demanded the continuance ot the to those whom the director'' approved of, 
system. It could not be denied, that he became, as it were, a matked man. 
there was considerable indecency in an “But,” said the bon. director, “ if 
elective body recommending to their con- scratching take' place, it wilt be seen in 
stituents certain persons who wcio to be the court-room, and the vote of every 
placed in office on particular occasion:*, pioprietor will be known.” Now it 
It was a matter of great importance to struck him that the reverse would be the 
do away with this abuse. Here he wished ease. A gentleman certainly might be 
to state, that he made no allusion to observed sciatching a list, but who could 
the present court of directors. The sys- tell what name he thought proper to 
tem had gone on for thirty or forty year. scratch ? While, if a li"t were given in, 
He objected to the principle, and not to without scratching, it was at once evi- 
the persons who now acted on it. dent how the proprietoi voted. It ap- 
Eighteeu of the directors said, “ we peared, from tiie lion. dheetoiN •'tnte- 
will recommend you six, to come in. ment, that great notice would be taken 
Six of us will go out next — and, w'hen of tho^e w ho felt thrniH he- < ailed upon 
the proper time comes, we hope you will to scratch lists. It thc\ did not take up 
recommend us in return ; if w r e only give the list ot the dneetois — if they laid hold 
you our recommendation now, we riiall of the pen, for the piupo*e of marking 
of course receive your support another Un**o to whose pretension'* they wcie 
time.” This was so obviously unconsti- not f.uouiable — it might be inferred, 
tutional — he would state, farther, — it that they would be noted a-* perons who 
was so obviously inconsistent with fair hail not supported the individuals to 
proceedings — that, he was bound to say, whose claims the diicctorsweie friendly, 
such recommendation could have no and, therefore, on every occasion they 
weight with persons who exercised their might expet t all possible opposition from 
calm and sober judgment. But it had a that bod}. Hooking to this cimimstance, 
most important effect upon other*, it •>nd conridcnin', that it was a libel on 
guided the minds ot those proprietor, the pioprietor, not to believe that they 
and many there unquestionably were, who would le-ilect tho-e. wlm had ser ^j 
did not attend to the transactions of the them with zeal ami fidelity, be 
company. The thin attendance on that day cidediy of opinion, that there 
afforded a pretty good example, that com- be one printed list, which shouM 
paratively few of the proprietors exer- tain the name** of till the Candida* 
cised their understandings on subjects from which the proprietors e 

deeply connected with the interests of the their election. He was 
company. As the business was now con- rectors pointed out any > 

ducted, when it became generally circu- ticulaily worthy 0 ^ U g 1,r ^ 
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uour of fitting amongst the executive 
body, ami stated their reasons foi so 
doii'ur, tne proprietors would pay a due 
do trice of attention to what they suegest- 
ed. But he could not aguv to their call- 
ing on the propiit toi", without advancing 
any reason whatever, to i c-elect parti- 
cular individual-'. huch a sjstem tunc 
them an opportunity of excluding, as well 
as of icconinicudinu — and it wax indeco- 
rous that they should exeuiseso danger- 
ous a power — a power that iutciieicd 
with one of the gieatest privileges which 
the members of that comt possessed. It 
was almost as had as if the directors 
came tbiward, in a hod}, and stated 
their opinion, a« a suggestion tlut ought 
to be discussed b) the piopiietms aloi.e. 
His great objection to the continuame of 
the director'’ list was, tint, 1>\ meiciy 
signing then names, w it! »»i’t givim* the 
shadow of a leason for the ii piefeience, 
they called on the juopri tors to ie-ele<t 
those whom tiny ceii'ideied the most 
eligible. Now, it u.wnij wen* stated, 
eitliei lor ext lading or iccoirmending a 
gentleman who was desiious ot becoming 
a director, it would be in the po.vct oi 
tilt* proprietors to combat the reason- ad- 
duced — and it would then appear, that 
the dircctoi-a were placid in then high 
situation by the unbiassed judgment of 
their constituents, which alone should 
be supposed to seat them theto. lie 
should now conclude, ic-civing to him- 
self the right of leplying to any taithei 
objections that miglit he urged again-t 
the proposal aiti uif mu ; and, in the 
name oi that < onuiiiitee, by whom it 
was ltcommended, l»* pnne-tid, mo-i 
solemn!), against any inipiopu motives 
being imputed to them. 

The Hon. //". JS r />ii/ist:nr, in ex- 
planation, said, when a gentleman came 
into the room to ballot, is ua.> in his 
pow’er, as elections were carried on at 
present, to pick up the house- list and the 
amended list. One of these he might 
put in his pocket, and the other in the 
glass. It could not then he known how 
he voted. 

Mr. Bell thought it might pet haps be 
deemed presumptuous, in an humble in- 
dividual, like himself, to oiler an opi- 
nion ; but, notw ithst.iiidimc the eloquence 
of the hon. propiietor who had lecently 
addressed them, he was hound to say, 
that he had not convinced his mind, that 
the alteration now icrominended would 
be useful. He knew, on the other hand, 
a great number ot arguments in fuinui of 
the existing system. If a li-t were 
scratched in the manner now purposed, 
and became blotted in the folding up, it 
would lead to many disputes, since they 
sometimes could not tell which name wa- 
jueant to be scratched, and which wu* 


not. In bis opinion, the lion, proprietor 
had not st tied one well-founded objec- 
tion against the mode a> at present adopt- 
ed. He had been a propiietor tor many 
jears, am! he newer knew any mischief 
to if'iilt tn in the I < olive- list. It was a 
sjstem that h.’.d long been pursued, and 
he hoped the ducctois would alwajs con- 
tinue to piaetiee it. The talents and 
abilities ot those f_i utlemen v ho^e time 
had cxpiml, weie well known to the re- 
maining diicctoib ; they had cxpci i diced 
them ; and their recommendation was 
founded on the knowledge which a seiies 
of iutercouiae with them had a fi bided. 
It the diieetois weic prevented fiom re- 
commending those gentlemen, the pro- 
pridois would lo^o the benefit ot their 
judgment. As the hon. director (Mr. 
Llpl.iiistoue' ii.ni ,i.-t mentioned, he had 
seen social hsts hing on 1 he tab'e, when 
an c.'cv.tioiitooh jd< ee It wasm his power 
to take up any oi iho^e list- mid to use 
bis dj-rrotiou m giving bis Mifiiage. 

Mi . could lot lit ip making a 

Jcvv ob s (. i ■. atioiis upon the occasion, Jt 
wa> not toe deposition ot hi., mind, it 
wax net his munition, oiuriiially, to have 
troubled the comt upon a subject, which, 
he thought, belonged lather to the other 
si<le of the bai, than to that on which he 
had the huimui ot sitting. But when he 
saw a question taken up on a principle so 
curious — on a dnect and evident hosti- 
lity to what was called the hon^e-lNt — 
he felt it necessary to deliver his senti- 
ments. 'I he hon. propiietor i.Mr. I). 
Kninaiul: pi messed to an^wei, inaveiy 

lew \,oi«'', the uiyumcn’s oi his hon. 
bid., I . 'Ii. i IpSiinofoue ; l*nt instead 
ot an ' »v e* me ins obrc’i \ atiuiix, he had 
laiu.iiicd out into objections against the 
pn<.t\p!e< by which the business of elec- 
tion had been guided, tor these last forty 
}cais. The p/eunt certainly was a pe- 
liod when the illumination of the human 
mind became every day, moie and more 
wonderful ; and, no doubt, r he hon. pio- 
piietor, and two or tin ec* other members 
of that comt, conceived them -elves to be 
not only able to illuminate the present 
body ot dneetors and piopuotois, but to 
stultitv those who had gone before them 
toi ages. The piesent mode of proceed- 
ing with elections had been in existence 
ever ‘■nice the yeai 1774. At that time, 
the legislation made an alteration in the 
mode ot election ; and, so differently did 
the hgMative body think of the court of 
dim tors, from what the bon. pioprietor 
a| ptaicd to tee), that, by the 17th of 
fieoige HI, to winch he alluded, the 
election was entiuMed — 1 <» whom? not 
to the general body of pioprietors— but, 
cverv confidence bung placed in the good 
mum? or the duectorx, it was left to them 
to adopt that modi ot election which ap- 
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peared to be (lie mo.st pioper. The bon. 
prop lienor smiled — but, it he would look 
to the law, lie would find the iu-*l to he 
as be bad stated it. The bon. popne- 
tor’s smile, was, pci haps an lndhurum 
of approval — it was a good -u at med Made 
and he bailed it as a lavouiahle oi.i. a. 
So far trum rebutting, the lion, piop.ie- 
toi bad actually succeeded in e.-aabh-hiug 
the objection of his bon. ii itn<l. it lutd 
been said, that ceitain motives litilucntid 
the committee ot by -laws, in lecoiameud- 
ing the al tout ion. flc r.gieed in this 
statement. V.iiK 1 v. a* a motive; an l 
what he would was it? Why cer- 

taiuly the motive was to do aw a) the 
house-list. ( tJ.’ii/'y /far, front Mr. 1). 
Kinio'h »/.) He was glad to maik the 
ciy ot *• f> fin” fiom on a voice ; it was 
not * choed h\ any other, and he hoped it 
would i cm uu single and unsupported. 
The lion, proprietor had called the mo- 
tive, which actuated the committee ot 
by-laws, an honourable and constitu- 
tional jealousy. An honomabie and con- 
stitutional jealousy ’ — of whom ? Ot men 
who came fonroid to the piopnetms and 
called on them to re-elect those who 
they were conscious had done their duty, 
to the utmost of tlieii abdities, in the 
situation in which t l»e\ had been placed. 
If the\ did n commend the e\'-diiectois, 
what was their icason h*r doing m> t — 
They did it, because they entertained a 
fair and honest belief, that those who 
had been tried, were likely to serve the 
company with as much /cal and integrity, 
as any of those new men, fioin whose 
abilities the hon. piopiietor seemed to 
expect so much. The puiity ut gold 
could only he discoveiod by placing the 
metal in the lire; and, it the ex-dhec- 
tors had pertoi med then tluries, w bile in of- 
fice, luiilv and honomahly, he would say 
they weie nth tin/ io their i e-elec l ion 
( hear, hmr ! ) The lion, gentleman had 
stated a hypothetical case to the piopri- 
etois. It was, perhaps, very ingeniou-, 
but it was not teiy eoiuplimentaiy to the 
court of diiectois. “ Nipposc ; said lie 1 
that one of the dlreetois had conducted 
himself so eminent!} well — had behaved 
so nobly and indejiendciitly — as to attract 
the ill-will of his In other directors. In 
that case, (asked the hon. propiietm) 
how is this obnoxious' individual to he 
protected fiom the powei of his col- 
leagues, b) which he max he excluded 
from the direction ?” Now, tiicic could 
not be a more unhappy compliment than 
this; a more unfoituuate position never 
came from a gentleman, posseted of 
such enlightened faculties, than to sup- 
pose, that twenty-three persons should 
combine to oust a man from his situation, 
because he had acted meritoriously (hear, 
htnr ;) Another case put by the hon. 
prop! ietor was, that, if a director mis- 


conducted bim-fli, ho still might be re- 
commended to ine piopnetuis by the par- 
tiality ot ins bieihiui. 

Tlsc Hun. />. Kin oat nl — “ It would he 
pioper to e>ci«ide a diui tor under such 
ciuauKslance.s ;hut, even then, not vvith- 
rur stating reason's foi that exclusion. ” 

;»1». Vatti\oii continued.' — It would be 
the duly of the dirt'etm-, jf anyone of 
them no '.conducted himself, to exclude 
that individual ; and then, undoubtedly, 
some leas ons ought to be adduced. But 
the hon. proprietor had not only said this, 
hut he a 1 so <• tated, that season* ought to 
be given tm iccoin mending the ex-direc- 
tors. The paiagraph containing those 
reasons must appear in the newspapers ; 
and, in all probability, would fill more 
than a tolhinn. It won’d j-el forth, — 
“ we recommend a ceil am gentleman, a* 
having been long in the diieuion — or foi 
his meritorious services — his independent 
print iple.s — his unblemished integrity,” — 
or foi many other reasons which he would 
not enumerate, for feat of calling up a 
blush into the countenance of the hon. 
piopiietor. lie was Mire that a column 
might veiy easily be tilled in descanting 
on such a charactei. — Weil, the directors 
mi. lit next tome to a man of equal inte- 
grity, but not or equal ability, with the 
gentleman, whose incuts they had previ- 
ously noticed. The latter w«s to take a 
very small dose of approbation; lii* me* 
i its might he contained in a few lines. 
Thus, this new system of recommendation 
would he an apple ot discord. The con- 
stant distinctions that would be made be- 
tween individuals would produce great 
mischief. It would create ill-will and 
rancour amongst those prisons who ought 
to haimoiii.se with each other, and to dis- 
play the utmost unanimity — that unani- 
mity which was founded on mutual re- 
spect and esteem.—* 4 But, f>aid the hon. 
proprietor) one of the gicatest inconveni- 
ences connected with the house list is, 
that wc aic called on to vote for persons 
of whom we know nothing.” Now, 
who.se fault was that ? If he wore igno- 
laut of tho>e pei-ons, whom the directors 
ictonimended it was his own fault. If 
lie thought piopcr to look over the pro- 
ceedings ot the India House, he would 
find, that those gentlemen were well 
known, in consequence of their having 
pei foi med their duty in the most honour- 
able manner. 

The Hon. J>. Kinnpird . — This is a 
ini*apprelieusion of vvlfat I said. — So far 
from stating, that the character of those 
gentlemen were unknown, I expressly ob- 
served, that it was a libel on the proprietors 
to suppose, that they were not acquainted 
with the services of those individuals. 

Mr. Pattison.— The hon. proprietor, in 
the latter part of his speech, did make 
the observation which he has just repeat- 
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ed ; but, in tlic early part of his address, 
according to his (Mr. Pat t icon's; appre- 
hension, he said, “ that the proprietor 
were called upon, undei the present sys- 
tem, to vote for those witii whom they 
were unacquainted and, if he mistook 
not, the lion, gentleman made a similar 
remark on a previous occasion. He had 
observed, that a list, sanctioned by the 
directors, might be placed in a gentle- 
man’s hand, containing the names of per- 
sons whom he did not know ; but, surely 
when gentlemen had served the company 
for two or three years, they were entitled 
to expect, not only that their names 
should be known, but that the proprie- 
tors should also be well acquainted with 
their conduct.— (Hear, hear .) — The hon. 
gentleman said, that the mode of pro- 
ceeding, in elections, which had long 
been sanctioned by the proprietors as well 
as by the directors, was a very indecorous, 
a very indecent act. When he asserted 
this, he was accusing of indecency the 
whole body of directors, during the peri- 
od of forty years. He was taunting with 
indecency, the government, and the le- 
gislature, and all those bodies of direc- 
tors, who had sanctioned the practice he 
complained of. Formerly it was consi- 
dered proper to recommend new men to 
the proprietors, as worthy of election. 
That system was afterwards looked upon 
as erroneous, and it was given up. But, 
amongst a body whose affairs were car- 
ried on with as much ability as those of 
any other establishment in the country, 
whose exertions were crowned with the 
utmost success, 'and *utcc*s was indica- 
tive of ability 1 — he alluded to the Bank of 
England-thc custom of recommending new 
men to the directors was still continued. 
The directors of the bank did point out, 
from amongst the merchants of the city of 
London, those persons whom they thought 
most eligible to assist in conducting their 
affairs ; and their recommendation was 
generally respected by the proprietors. 
That system of recommendation was laid 
aside by the company ; and the directors 
only stood forward in support of those 
who might be termed preferable candi- 
dates. He (Mr. Pattison) would not give 
up one atom of his right, as an old ser- 
vant to the company, — no, he would con- 
tend boldly and fearlessly, that he was 
preferable to any new man, whatever that 
man’s merits might be, until a blot or stain 
was seen in his character, — (Hear, hear.) 
The hon. gentleman had spoken of the in- 
difference which the proprietors mani- 
fested to the business of the company, 
^ud he had adverted, as a proof of their 
neglect, to what he called the thin at- 
tendance of the court — non', the attend- 
ance appeared to him to be pretty nume- 
ma*. Undoubtedly, every man had not 
the same leisure, nor the same zeal, to 


enable him to take so aetbe a part in the 
proceedings of the couit, as the lion, pio- 
piietor did, on every occasion. But, 
when the elections came on, the pioprie- 
tois shewed themselves ; and, if they left 
something to the discriminating judg- 
ments of the director, and, feeling that 
they were actuated by no base motive, 
they bowed to their recommendation, he 
did not conceive that they deserved to be 
censured for theii conduct. With respect 
to the proposed alteration, lie confessed 
he felt a total want of capacity to discover 
its merits. The recommendation of the 
committee might be divided into two 
parts. First there was an ornamental 
part — a beautiful vignette of the compa- 
ny’s arms was to be placed at the head of 
the lists. — (A laugh.) — .Vow, he sup- 
posed the lion, proprietor would be able 
to give him a good reason, why those 
election lists, which had gone through 
the ordeal of two generations, without 
this figiuc, must at iengin he decorated 
with it. Some collectoi of curiosities, 
some venerable antiquarian, might, at a 
future pciiod, if he could procure an un- 
iutcirupted series of these paper f exult 
in his good fortune. Such a set of docu- 
ments would doubtless foini an excellent 
ornament amidst the collection of a vir- 
tuoso. He recollected, in one of Foote’s 
farces, that an amateur was made to boast 
of his having piocured a very valuable 
curiosity ; but it turned out to be a col- 
lection of Islington turnpike tickets, from 
the moment the hi t toll w.p ,m;/>sed. — 
(Ablush.) — Now, he tl,«e ,,l i .oynlar 
.so ties of tlio*e lists, vveil.l ( "• “»u,c- 

vvb.it of a ''..Kilir value. Tntie u,i-, 
however, a < KCUin.-faiKv that would fend 
to decrease thu'r interest in the eye- of 
the curious ; for every one or those beau- 
tiful documents, in a contested election, 
would be defaced and destroyed — they 
would be covered with innumerable blots- 
and scratches. — (.1 laugh) — He knew, 
that those who had been m the habit of 
scratching, would scratch concctly — they 
would read the names and note those 
whom they meant to scratch ; but, if, 
having scratched the paper, they hastily 
doubled it, there would be a duplicate of 
the mark ; and thus an unfortunate man, 
against whom no resentment was felt, 
ami who had previously some chance of 
succeeding, might be scratched along with 
an obnoxious candidate; and, indeed, 
the paper might be so tilled with sera reli- 
es — so many names might appear to be 
marked — that it would cease to lie a legal 
list. Those whom he addressed must 
know' perfectly well that such tilings 
might happen in a moment of hurry. 
Pet hap* mjuj j of those who favoured the 
alteration nm-ht pinpo-c, that the pro- 
prietor should - t down in their own ca- 
binets ; and, hating scratched the lists 
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deliberately, that tliev should biing them common with the great body of proprie- 


to the court. What would follow this ? 
why lie supposed the next thing would he 
to exclude pens and ink from the adjoin- 
ing room ; because then no error could 
happen from hurry or precipitation. If, 
however, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee were adopted, every c oulidate 
must come, attended by a bottle-lvddei ; 
not for his own refreshment, but tor the 
refreshment of Ins pens. — (. t hn^/i.) — 
He might then dip in the ink, and scratch 
away with the greatest convenience. He 
would maintain, that the system of 
scratching was not one which a gentleman 
of kind feel ins, and of an amicable dispo- 
sition would be fond of embarking in. He 
thought hefoie a gentleman placed his pen 
in the ink, ami proceeded to scratch, that 
he should well weigh what he was about. 
What was the advantage that a new can- 
didate could hope to obtain from this al- 
teration ? at present, he put his own 
name, twice as big as any other upon the 
lists which he handed to liis friends-— lie 
stood at the top of the candidates on his 
own paper. He then ventured to apply 
to the proprietors for their support. He 
might, as it were, be only the sixth pas- 
senger in the coach ; but yet he contrived, 
amongst his own friends, to appear in the 
first place. What was the consequence 
of this system ? all those lists came into 
the coiut unimpaired and unde faced — and 
neither insult nor incivility was offered 
to any one of the candidates, because 
the omitting to notice a man, and the 
scratching his name in a list, were very 
different modes of proceeding. The one 
was an act merely of omission — the other 
of direct commission. In the one case, 
the good qualities of an individual were 
ov erlooked — in the other censure was evi- 
dently passed upon him. l/nless better ar- 
guments could be adduced than those al- 
ready brought forward by the adv ocates 
of the alteration (but he doubted not that 
they had plenty of artillery to hi ing into 
the field j, he trusted the good -ense of 
the proprietors would let the system ic- 
main in its present state, which had beui 
sanctioned by the wisdom ot some gene- 
rations; but width was now sought to 
be altered b> a very few gentlemen. 
Without knowing the secrets of the com- 
mittee of by-laws lie could almost ven- 
ture to say, tearless of contradiction, that 
their unanimous opinion wa> not m !.i- 
vour of the recommended altera* urn. He 
believed it was carried by a small majo- 
rity. He had certainly no practical mode 
of gaining information on this point ; but, 
from his personal knowledge of the senti- 
ments of some indiv iduah, w ho were on 
that committee, he was sure that they did 
iiot vote for the alteration, hut weie left 
*u a minority. He thought they would 
support the directors ; and that they, in 


tors, would give every aid in the defence 
of that system, which had existed for 
mum 5 ears, and from which no mischief 
had ever been known to result. — (Hear, 

n\) 

The hon. D. Kinnalrd begged leave 
to state, (since the hon director, who 
has just ^at down, is *o well acquainted 
with the majority and minonty that voted 
in the committee of by- law's ou this subject) 
that he (IX Iv.j was not present when this 
question was originally stiired. He never 
was in the committee, when it was dis- 
cussed ; neither was he present when it 
was adopted. He never took any part in 
the course ot the business. 

Mr. Dixon observed, that several 
proprietors had come into the court, 
since the riiscusMon commenced, and 
were not acquainted with the nature of 
the question. He hoped no objection 
would be offered to the reading of the al- 
tered by-law again. 

The clerk, by order of the chairman, 
accordingly read the by-law a second time. 

Mr. Dixon then rose and said, that he 
never knew a proposition of a more tri- 
vial natme to be brought under the con- 
sideration of the proprietors, since he had 
the honoiu of fitting in that court. Of 
what use, he should be glad to know, 
would the ornameutal vignette, on these 
lists, be?— wouldany gentleman shew him, 
that such an ornament could possibly car- 
ly any weight with it? He had heard a 
great deal about scratching, and he was 
sorry to remark that he had heard so 
much ; because so many gentlemen, who 
were members of that court, came from 
the northern paits of the country, that 
scratching could not possibly be mention- 
ed, without giving offence. — (A laugh.) 
If the worthy proprietors lomposing the 
committee of by-law*, who had recom- 
mended the alteration then before the 
court, had t r one a* tar as lie wished, (and 
as tlvy v.u’il.l, lie thought, one day or 
othei j and pioposed a by-law, that 
would have the effect of leatiug every per- 
son free to judge of the candidates’ qua- 
lifications, whether <*n the house list or 
not, he diould h.t.c a* u< d to it. By 
the mode to n! Irh lie aloimd, and the 
propriety < f adopting which he pointed 
out on a formei occasion, every gentle^ 
man might tome down, and vote, either 
for one, for foui, or for six candidates, » 
lie might think fit. He, for one, thought 
he should stand higher in the estimation 
of the directors, it they saw that 
spirit enough to shiw, notwithstanding 
their recommends .-m, that b* had a 
mind ot his own, and that, his 

vote, he obeyed it.- dictates. ^en- 

tlem m, he believed might be* found w b° 
wou’d a«*f ipon the same^riB^P* * ^ 

ho-*, pjoprietor {Mr. Klnnairu e.-d said. 
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i( if the durctois will tecommend candi- 
date. 1 ', ler n.eai state their leasons for 
that let i iijniuioatimi.” W hy tins w.is a 
thing impossible ; — because they nia^f 
state their teasoiis, cither in a geneial 
sentence, without coming to paiticti- 
lars, or they must go into a hiMois 
of the merits or demeiit 1 ' ot tlm^e who 
had been in the dueition, winch would 
be prodiutivc of much tail. it was 
impossible to pioceed thus ; or, it pos- 
sible, it would be the greatest absurdity ; 
nay, it W'ould be the gieafest l*ee*ht of 
injustice; becau>c a ropect «bh* ch<uuc- 
ter might be placed in a •nutation in 
which he outfit not to be placed, by his 
biothei diieetors. He might be neid up 
to a degree of obloquy, which, as loti *4; as 
he lived, he would never be able to get 
rid of, if his late colleagues pointed him 
out as unfit for the duties of diieetion. 
He conceived that, when a treat Ionian’s 
name was simply placed on the list, the 
reasons hn ih M > ireonimending him were 
almost «is well Viuwe 1 \ the proprietors, 
at large, a* if the \ j.al been directly 
stated ; and, on the other hand, he be- 
lieved, w here a name was excluded, the 
causes which led to that exclusion, could 
not possibly be unknown to the compa- 
ny. He thought, if bis mind did not very 
much deceive him, tint on one occasion 
the name of Mr. f l lit lbi«on was not in- 
scribed on the list ; A Mi. Wood find h.-s.l 
got into his confidence, and stated » ir- 
cumstancos, which led to that ores i ,n. 
Those circumstances were no f publish,*,!, 
but the transactions w.io oof v. .G.-taed- 
ing w'ell known. A' In* fudd not, at 
present, perceive that the {.topic *_d al- 
teration would do an} possible good, he 
should feel it ln> duty to vote against it 

Mr. Cumnwuf as amcmVi of the c* , 1- 
mittee of by-laws, felt himself bound to 
state, that the committee did not mem to 
deprive the ex-directors of any benefit 
they derived from the house list. He 
had stated, m the committee, that, iinlC'S 
the ex-diiectors wcie placed at the head 
of the proposed list, he would not consult 
to its adoption. It was, therefore, agreed, 
that the six ex-directois should be con- 
spicuously placed at the top of it. 

Captain Ihrcb recommended that all 
the lists should he punted, as it would 
be of the utmost convenience to the scru- 
tineers. 

Mr./hi/urAionsaid, that the alteration, 
then before the court, came recommended 
by a committee, comprising 110 less than 
fifteen gentlemen, of as high and inde- 
pendent character as any in that great 
city. They had been chosen to form the 
committee for that reason, — they had 
been selected for their character, inde- 
pendence, and talents ; — and, in the last 
week, so highly did the proprietors think 
of their service, that they re-elected them 


to the same important situation. — Sure- 
ly, he did not say too much, when he 
observed, that the u commendation of 
such a committee, came under their con- 
sideration accompanied by no mean cre- 
dentials. The sie.tui part of that com- 
mittee was in halms ot intimacy with 
the existing di recto is, and no man could 
therefore suppose that they had acted 
ttom any feelings of peisonjl disi aspect. 
In hi-' opinion, they had stated leasonsper- 
teeth capable of defence, fm that which 
they had proposed. Thehon.diiector (Mr, 
Elphiiistonoj had declared, “ that he had 
no paiticular infeiot, more than any 
other pi oprietoi, in the decision of the 
question.” He gave credit to thN state- 
ment. lie believed that the hon. direc- 
tor had no paiticular inteiest in the fate 
01 the proposition — but, he did not found 
his belief on the same icason with the 
lion, dii, ctor, namely, the advanced pe- 
liod of his life; because he hoped that 
he would live lomr, m health, in strength, 
and intellect, to watch over the rights 
ami piivileges of the company. But he 
felt that the lion, director had less in- 
terest than most men in the question, be- 
cau*c, fhtongli a long and honourable ca- 
reci , he had so well convinced the pro- 
prietor of his independence and integrity 
(and what lie had said that morning was 
a pioot that he possessed those qualities} 
that In* must always be Mire of standing 
high on 1 he ii t, whenever he became a 
eindi.buo h>r the diieetion. Let the 
couit, tor a n.oiie nt, coreider what the 
Hon then h. iore them was — toi lie 
•)'" ' * -aw a •'Si 1 vc- more diveited from 
us line i»s.d manifest beaiing than the 
P’c -nt had I « on. T he hon. dilector 
(Mr. i'utti on, ! ad stated the proposed 
amendment to he what he called, “ a 
dacct attack on the house-list.'* Such 
an a.' sumption wo, !d tend to lead a 
jouiisrcr and less cwpciienced debater 
than hiiaseif to pioieed with the con- 
aideiation ot the system on which that 
list was founded, and with which the 
question before the conn had nothing to 
do. The hon. dilector, pi churning on 
the length of the summer days, and on 
the leisure which they all now enjoyed, 
indulged himself in a great variety of 
topics, which were not relevant to the 
question they had to consider. Now, 
what was the question which they were 
to discuss? It was nothing more nor 
less, than whether they would continue, 
oriemove a gieat moral nuisance which 
had existed for seven al years. Let gen- 
tlemen consider the scene that was ex- 
hibited at the India House. From the 
poitico to the balloting gla-sjw, the pas- 
sages were stuffed with persons who had 
nothing to do with the election. Butlers 
and servants of all descriptions so crowd- 
ed the way, tii at the proprietors cpnjd 
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hardly set in. — Here .stood a rank of foot- 
men, in embroidered liberies— there a 
collection of bn tiers — and, in auoth'*r 
quarter, a party of miserable venal paia- 
sites— men whom the p/oprietois knew 
to be Mich. One preset forward, and 
said, that lus fiiuid or his mirier (for 
the business was as often <! m** u foot- 
man as by any body ei-e ! u.*- j TiVvtiy 
calculated to fill t lie oilice ot 'hector; 
and intimations were u*gulurly given to 
ladies, as they passed, li >»v very hand- 
some they were, as the means of pro- 
curing their suifi.i'e*. This was the si- 
tuation in which they were placed; and 
he defi-'d any o.:** to deny, that the scene 
was not mn l : ' e that which occurred at 
the election oi aaiish beadle, than that 
which should appear, when the directors 
of a gi ear company were about to be 
elected. When such a fault as this exist- 
ed, it was necessary that some mode 
should be adopted by which the election 
might be can ied on in a manner suited 
to their dignity, instead of being shoved 
about amongst footmen, pai.isites, and 
various other clashes of poison*, who had 
no right to interfere with the piocevd- 
Ji>gs. Now, could theic he «i fairci wav 
of putting an end to tlr> di-o'raeelul 
abuse, than by Inv'nz only one li-d, 
which should contain the uanic.? of ail 
the candidates ? 

The lion, director hid made many 
remarks on what he termed “ the 01 - 
namental part ot the piopired Iht.-.” 
He was the last pe.sun wliom lie should 
have suspected of racking jokes on 
the company's arms. Thow aims which 
their servants looked up to with i ex- 
pect and veneiation — those arms which 
for two hundred years, the company had 
home with proud dignity, were now turn- 
ed into jest and ridicule by the bon. di- 
rector. He demanded, could the gent 'e- 
men who composed the committee of by- 
laws have selected air fhi'i r mine pioper 
for marking the validity or tlw ■ pi.tutd- 
ings, at their election'-, than the placing 
the company’s arms at the top of the 
of candidates, which they knew no tu.m 
would dare to forge ? — The bon. duector 
seemed to think, that tbecompanv’s ann- 
would be scratched and biotic l He hop- 
ed, however, that the hon. dnector wouM 
always have that revercnci tor tin mi, 
which would lead him to pi twelve them 
from stain. He could, if he plea-t d, «. .it 
the company V arm.* from the ii-t, md 
then they could not be Msfmtired bv any 
blot or scratch whattv e . . When the 

lion, director made such observations he 
reminded him (Mr. Jackson) of the sar- 
castic terms in which the n;o>t sacred 
things might be spoken of, when argu- 
ment failed. Did not the propiietors re- 
collect that memorable speech, which 
went, more than any other perhaps, to 
Asiatic Journ**— No. VIII. 


confirm their rights and their privileges? 
I n the speech to which he alluded, their 
charier was ironically described as a piece 
of parchment with a portion of wax hang- 
ing to it. — .JJear y hear.) — Tiiis con- 
temptuous way of describing so sacred a 
document, drew more attention towards 
their charter, and occasioned greater ex- 
ertions to establish its impoitance and 
vitli hty, than could be well imagined. — 
(ll 'tr y hr n \) — -He gave the hon. direc- 
tor credit for his ingenuity — but he cer- 
tainly could not compliment him on his 
good taste. — He exclaimed, “it H clear 
that the committee disapprove of the 
house list altogether and wish to remove 
it.” He quivered in every joint — he 
quivered “ like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine,” when he apprehended that 
the house list was in danger. “ I see 
(said the hon. director) a strong disincli- 
nation to the house list — the recommend- 
ed alteration is a proof of it — and, if I 
huie to go seven or seventy miles, 1 will 
oppose it.” Now was this the fair state 
of the que-tion ? — cirtainly not. An 
hon. member ot the committee stated, 
that “ an allci.it> m of tV» existing law 
was proposed; bin lie would not have 
given hi-. con 1 nf to it. uni*. - it had 
stood, a- putt of tiie aim u.!e l hi.v, that 
1 he ex-dnectoiN should he distinguished 
fioni the rest of the candidate".” — ( tfeur , 

• tr .) — Now what could conscious mo 
i't, or coliseum-, fidelity de-ire more 
than tl N ' bv this piovhi.m, tlio-e who 

upjioi ted rhe alteration came within all 
tl.f* i on. director himself asked. The 
ex-diuidois (to use his own phrase) 
won’ I stand at the head of the list as 
■'</ hie clar'icL'r.s. They would be 
distinguished from a!! the other candi- 
dates. Was it pn«-ible to pursue a fairer 
method, where con c:o* -> inte-iitv exist- 
ed, for the p i , *-•' ot ' *»i. t 1 ’ vt inte- 
grity in t', • "t* m.c'i *»nd prominent 
point of '.v? — !i -.o-m flung whimpered 

him, be b'ung ;iu « x-diieclor, that he 
w.i" not «o popnl.u a* lie could wi* l » to 
be, he would l ben eiidtvioin, .i" .t*d 
been befoie endi l’ ouic.l. to iaii_i iu •» 
point, b\ plaemg his li-t on the table, as 
a single and substantive li-t. But had it 
not been well stated, that every man who 
!«>ok up that list would bo seen and no- 

* ice A 3 It a eivantot the company, about 
to iits.e on a pension, or an officer, who 
v.„ • proceeding in his military career, ap*> 

\ coached the hd>Ic, he would not dare to 
take up any ilunir but the directors' 

If he did ,snuh was their temper and well 
their hi.-toiy for >cai - he would be im - 
mediatelv prosciibcd ; not as an enemy 
to the home-list, but as a foe to the direc- 
tors, as being unfriendly to the existing 
state of tilings — perhaps eticnn to 

the corn pan v ; because, when vc ait 
with prejudice, we alw*T» " 

Vot. II. 2 B 
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give the best excuse tor our conduct. 
Such a man, he icpeated, would be pro- 
scribed, his opposition to the directois 
would never be forgotten — it would fol- 
low him, whenever he applied for any ad- 
vantage — it would pursue him to his pic- 
judice in e ery instance, where he had 
any thing to do with the company. 
Therefore, it was most dangerous to 
have the house list so continued, that it 
could neither be taken up, nor rejected, 
without the act being noticed ; whether 
individuals either supported or opposed 
it. 

Was tliis a new source of complaint ? 
no, it was not — some ot the gieatc>t 
statesmen that ever looked into their af- 
faits, expressed their hostility to the sys- 
tem. The late Lord Melville deplored 
the existence of the house list — when, as 
a statesman, lie lamented the difficulty he 
found in getting reitain business, con- 
nected with the welfare of the country, 
through the India house, he regretted, 
amongst other evils, the continuance of 
the house list j because, by its operation, 
men without talents were kept in the di- 
rection, as well as those who possessed 
great abilities. It was clear, under the 
present system, that, amongst twenty- 
four directors, there must be a great dis- 
similarity of character, ami a great dis- 
tinction of abilities. This had been com- 
plained of repeatedly ; but the least at- 
tempt to remote the evil was complained 
of still more loudly. 

With respect to the committee of 
bv-lavvs, he scarcely knew a fourth 
part of the gentlemen who composed 
it ; but he saw so much firmness and 
so much moderation in their pro- 
ceedings ; he perceived such a desire 
amongst them to perform their functions 
as honest and upright men should dis- 
charge them, that he gave them his most 
unqualified and unfeigned approbation. 
They had, in his opinion, hit the happy 
medium, when they desired, that a list, 
bearing the company’s arms, to prevent 
forgery, and which should contain all the 
names of the candidates, those of the ex- 
directors to be placed in large characteis 
at the top, should be substituted for th.it 
which now existed .* — ( llrnr , hear.) — Hi** 
lion, friend (Mr. Klphiustone) in the first 
place, opposed the inode recommended by 
the committee, because it would take up 
a greater number of hours than the pre- 
sent system called for. But, supposing, 
that, instead of delivering a return at 
twelve o’clock at night, it could not he 
made until three o'clock iu the morning, 
were three additional hours to be put in 
competition with the dignity and freedom 
Of election ? — was that space of time to 
be placed in competition with the benefit 
to be derived from a sy>tem of impartia- 
lity, by which every gentleman would be 
enabled to consult his own judgment ? 


“ then (said his hon. friend) this alte- 
ration will do away the secresy of the bal- 
lot, and tlie lists as at present otablished, 
are more handy to the scrutineers.” — 
Now, he believed, that one of the great- 
est difficulties the scrutineers had to en- 
counter, was the classifying the different 
lists as the business was now conducted ; 
because, under the title of amended lists, 
there were frequently not than twen- 
ty or thirty, which each individual amend- 
ed according to his fancy. Did it not, 
then, stand to reason, that it must be a 
much simpler inode to have all the names 
on one list, and thus to place the ques- 
tion under the immediate view of the 
scrutineers, than to give them the trou- 
ble of classing and calling over a great 
number of lists ? — In some of those lists, 
persons inserted their own names, though 
they were not candidates — some put in 
the names of friends, w ho did not mean 
to stand — in short, all sorts of extrava- 
gance were manifested on those occasions, 
so that, considering that circumstance, 
connected with others, the adoption of 
the single list was evidently the shorter 
and most advantageous proposition. 

Some years ago, it was proposed that 
there should be an alphabetical list, where 
the names should run in order, without re- 
ference to those persons who had previ- 
ously served the company. The gratitude 
of the proprietors was left to single out 
aud to distinguish the ex-direetors — but 
the gentlemen who composed the com- 
mittee of by-laws had made a specific pro- 
portion, that the ex-directors should be 
placed in a conspicuous situation on the 
ii-t. He did not know that he could 
name a single instance, in the whole 
course of his life, where he refused to 
vote tor an old and tried servant. There 
appeared to be a sort of compact between 
him and the person who sought his suf- 
frage, if he had acted up to the principles 
he professed when he was first elected. 
He had a right, in such a case, to support 
that individual ; but it was one thing to 
act from choice, aud another, from com- 
pulsion — it was one thing to be courted, 
another to be forced — he would always 
assert his right to support whom he 
pleased, and to strike out whom he pleas- 
ed — that was the freedom of election — it 
was the purity of election — and certainly 
it was the convenience of election ! 

The hon. director’s other objection was, 
that the alteration would interfere with the 
secresy of the ballot. He believed, how- 
ever, that the directors in general cared 
very little whether the ballot was open or 
shut — and sufficient, he conceived, had 
been said, to show, that secresy would 
be at least as well preserved under the 
proposed plan, as it was at present, 
while the utmost benefit would be pro- 
duced by the promulgation of regular 
lists, and, above all, by the prevention of 
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any thing that looked like dictation. He 
defied any man living to rise and say, 
that any fair and valid objection had been, 
or could he advanced, against the species 
of list now proposed. Every person nni't 
see, that the committee willing!) did all 
that could be called for, consi*-teut yviih 
the freedom of election, when they placed 
the names of the ex-diiecuns at the head 
of the list. 

The honourable director (Mr. Pat- 
tison) had strongly objected to the system 
of scratching. He asserted, that it was an 
improper ami uufair thing to sciauh the 
name of any individual. Now what was 
this but saying, almost in terms, that 
the house- list was the rule by which the 
propiietois ought to be guided; and, if 
they scratched it, they offended against 
courtesy and gratitude ? He asserted that 
this was not the la-v — he contended that 
the constitution of the East India Com- 
pany was freedom of election. And let 
it not be supposed, when he spoke of law 
and constitution, that he meant the same 
thing — they were by no means synony- 
mous trims — constitution was the ele- 
ments — law was the application of tlio>e 
elements to our conduct— and our best 
writers had thus defined the teinis : — the 
constitution of the company was fieeilom 
of election, and the law then undei con- 
sideration appeared the best calculated to 
secure that tieedom. The lion, director 
had observed, that, if a list, after hav- 
ing been scratched, was folded beioic the 
ink was dry, a double scratch would be 
formed, aud individuals would thus inaik 
names which they had not intended to 
erase. This was a fault that might be 
avoided by the use of a little blotting- 
paper, and could not be insisted on as a 
grave objection to an important principle 
of legislation. Now, let the court inaik 
what the hon. director had betrayed him- 
self into. The other day he had suppoi led 
that by-law which, of all others, was the 
most obnoxious to their interests, and 
which an hon. friend of his endeavoured to 
getridof, aud would, he hoped, succeed in 
his attempt, at some future period, i le 
alluded to the by-law which ordained 
that the propiietuis should not be at 
liberty to yore for le.ss than five candi- 
dates for the direction, though of the 
persons proposed to fill the situation, 
three might be disliked, on yery good 
grounds, by persons who wished to y«>te 
for the other tyvo. It appeared from the 
argument of the lion, dilector, that, by 
doubling up a list, when scratched, a du- 
plication of the marks might be foimed, 
and the list, having, in consequence, too 
small a number of names, wouid cease 
to be legal. Now, if any one argument 
could, more than another, shew the pro- 
priety of his hon. friend’s proposition, 
the hon. director had hit on it, when la 


said, that an election might he lost, by 
this duplication. Such duplication might 
be a matter of ti cqiieut occurrence ; and 
it proved the folly or that by-layv, which 
ferteicd the judgment oi the piornietors, 
and compelled flinn toyote toi persons 
ot yyliom they did not peihaps approve. 

Thehon.diiectoi v ,Mi. KlphinstoneJ had 
staited another objection, namely, that, 
in the couit-room, iheie were but two 
tables; and gentlemen could not vote 
yyirh sutlieicul secies). He yvould class 
this yvith the funnel objection, which 
could be remedied by the use of a little 
blotting-paper. If two tables yvere not 
enough, if was very easy to send into 
other rooms, and to procure tour more. 
This being done, the iucomemeiice was 
at an end. but leally -mcli objections as 
these hardly deserved notice — and surely 
the proprietors yvould not siifiei them to 
have any yveiglit, yyheu opposed to the 
deliberate lecomnn ndation of fifteen gen- 
tlemen, eminent foi their abilities and 
integrity, lint, it y\as said, mistakes 
might arise in the huiiyof scratching, 
under the piopo*ed "V-tem. At piesent, 
they had the house-list and the amended 
list to look to — ami, lie y\ould ask, 
yvhether it was not inoio likely, that 
enors should noyv creep m, than it would 
In', yvlien a proprietor had placed betbie 
him a distinct list, containing all the 
candidates, and yvitn the names of the 
six ex-directors placed at the top iu large 
characters? Surely, it yvas infinitely less 
piobable that mistakes should be made, 
in scratching from a regular and uniform 
list, yvhich had been examined with at- 
tention, than in maikiug those which 
yyeie thrust into the baud'* of the propri- 
etor by strangers ; by the footmen, who 
yvere in the ball, by the butlers, yyho 
yvere placed a little farthoi on, orb) the 
paiasites who frequented tin ballotmg- 
looui, — all of whom loiced lists on the 
piopnetois, although, in fact, they had 
nothing legally to do with the election. 

It the ire ot a little blotting-paper, and 
the inti oduct ion of a tew moie tables, 
lemoved eveiy objection that could be 
made to a s)>tcm which yyuuld destroy 
the evils he had pointed out, what had 
the piopiietors to fear ? by acceding to 
the altciation, they would avoid the dis- 
gustimr scenes yyliich were now exhibited 
at then elections- — and yyliich, as lie had 
bcfoie obruyed, resembled the occur- 
leucesthat took place at the election of a 
parish beadle— the) would likewise avewi 
all that cxtiavdCAtice and folly, which 
mi-led y\ell-ineauing proprietors, who 
were frequently deceived by the ^mended 
lists. Hundreds of frauds were commit- 
ted by pel sons thrusting those lists into 
the hands of proprietors*,** SA ! U * 
time lhut ihey filled their minds with 
-i.Kcinai-s, relative to the persons whose 

2 B 2 
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cus 1 they supported, which, so far, 
went to destiny the volition of the pro- 
pi ietors, oh this important occasion, 
when they ought to act decidedly foi 
themselves. These frauds would be ef- 
fectually prevented by the adoption of 
one sen eml Inf. 

Theie \\a s another tiling which the pro- 
prietors had a right to demand, and which 
they ought to look to with great jealousy 
— lie meant the value of tlieii votes. Ev ei y 
proprietor had a i iglit to look for the v aliu- 
of his vote, in hisstock, in his character, as 
a member of the com pan > . and in his feel- 
ings, as a tree agent. So long as the 
directors owed their situations to the 
choice of the proprietor, and not to 
compulsion, so long would their \otes be 
valuable ; but the moment that fn edom 
of election became a mockery, as it was 
endeavoured to be made— the moment 
the proprietor weie guided by the house- 
list, and by nothing oKe — their votes 
would cease to be ot any value whatever. 
The directors would not then study how 
to cub i vat e and conciliate the good-will 
of the r constituent': — no, they would 
drive the pioprictois like a flock, which- 
soever way their own interest called them. 
Considering the subject, in every possible 
point of view, he thought that a better, 
a more prudent, or a more model ate le- 
commendation, could not be imagined, than 
that which had been introduced to the 
court by the committee of In- laws. It 
shewed evciy tan* piedilci tion for the 
tiierl si rv ants of the company, while it 
gave to tl e piopiietors an oppeil \i:t> of 
exeicising their judgment — and, theie- 
fore, it should have the suppoit of his 
vote. He hoped it would he approved oi 
in the present coiut; if it vvcie, lie was 
convinced it would be con Aimed in the 
next. Should it, however, be ovcr-J tiled 
here, the resistance to a proposition so 
moderate, so pure on the face of it, and 
founded iu principles so just, would cer- 
tainly give rise to fait her discussion — to 
special courts, when the pioper season 
arrived — and perhaps to a ballot, which 
no man could deny ou so important an 
occasion. If it were resisted, and on 
such giounds as had been advanced, it 
became a question of power, and mu-t 
be submitted to on that dav, and pen hap** 
on the next. Hut, if the opposition to 
the recommendation of the committee 
were not bottomed m wisdom and viitue, 
those who supported the proposition 
mould finally prevail. He wished that 
their list's should be pure, and that the 
ex-dilectors should be placed *t the top 
of them, a* preferable candidate.- — but 
he never would consent that the di lec- 
tors should compel any peison to vote for 
those whom they conceived fit to become 
members of the executive hod j. 

Mr. Freshfield did not mean originally 


to say a single word on the question. 
Not being awaie of the dheusssion, he 
had not prepared himself for it — aud, in 
tact, lie attended the court on another 
business. Mill, however, he hoped to 
be excused in making a few ohm rations 
on what had fallen from the learned gen- 
tleman who had just addicted tilt* court. 
He wished to separate from the speech of 
the learned gentleman, that which was 
immaterial, and to examine that which 
appeared to be at all material. He would 
do this chiefly for tue purpose of shewing 
the learned gentleman, that what he had 
stated to the court was not what he had 
promised. The learned gentleman had 
udm ted, in strong language, to the 
scenes which were piesemcd at the period 
ot election. Now, could any importance 
he attached to those obsei rations, when 
applied to the question immediately be- 
fiue the court ? Would the pioposition, 
it cuiied, tend in anj measuie, to pre- 
vent the inconveniences he spoke of? 
Did the learned gentleman mean to say, 
that, in the event of the alteration being 
agreed to, it would be 11 regular, im- 
pinper, and illegal, for persons to attend 
the elections at they did at piesenf ? Could 
lie prevent those persons from saying, 
“ Mr. A. or H.. ]J., is a most respectable 
character, lie is perfectly calculated tor 
the situation of di lector, and we request 
you to vote for him/* f i ee learned gen- 
tleman complained of, hr bs lieved, an 
linn, e.r-diiector, fin ha. mu 1 caponed, 
that this was a que-tion lift ween a house- 
list and no l.ou-i-hst. — ( tfue Mr. Pat - 
tiiuu inUmatn! that ha irus not an ex- 
dircrtor) — and lie observed that tins was 
not the true state ot the question. If so, 
he begged leave to remind the learned 
gentle man, that iMOths of his speech 
weie intended to shew that the house- 
list was improper and ought to be dis- 
continued. Why, then, did the learned 
gentleman follow up that which he cen- 
sured previously as an inciuilarity ? In- 
deed, instead of ‘MOlhs of the learned 
gentleman's speech being intended to ex- 
pose the mischiefs that were produced by 
the house-list, he might affirm that its 
whole object was directed to that end; 
and, imle-< rhev weie toady to look to 
the housf-li-t, m the abstract, no reason 
could be adduced for recommending the 
alteration. 

Rut, it was said by an honourable 
proprietor t M. . R. Kinnahd 1 that this sug- 
gestion aio-efioin a pi inn pie of honour- 
able jealousy ; now it vva- mi mo ground 
ot honourable jealous, uIo»k , that he would 
vote, not for, but* against, rhi-, proposi- 
tion. It was the houou, ,/».t jealousy be 
feit and the court would give him credit 
for the motive, or otherwise, as they 
pleased for the character of the propri- 
etors, that impelled him to oppose the 
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motion. He felt deeply for tlie honour 
uf the company, and lie should continue 
to think, that the propiietors were as 
little likely , at the present moment, to 
vote improperly, or without di "elimina- 
tion, as any other body of iu'iiuduiK — 

( Hear , hear. > Thcreiui«\ lie felt ;m 
honourable jealousy to bn* n >rated, 
distinctly, that the proprietor- voted with 
proper caution and discrimination, whe- 
ther they used one list or another. The 
amendment, he conceived, was uncalled 
for : and, as he was anxious for the ho- 
nour and integrity of the piopnetors, he 
should ho’u up his hand against if. 

Mr. T'nni'tir, att ending in his place as 
a propnetor. and tooling so much as he 
did, as a proprietor, (in which character 
alone ho came on that day), could not 
hear a q action started, which avowed 
for its oh.) vet, a benefit to the proprietor 
at large, without fcc.ing it to be his duty 
to ifivc an opiumu upon the subject. It 
had been said, that those who were in 
favour of the old mode of voting, weie 
in favour of what was indecent and im- 
proper. Now he could not see the sub- 
ject in that point of view ; and so much 
did he approve in principle of the old 
mode of voting, that he must have some 
very satisfactory and cogent grounds made 
out before lie could consent to abandon 
it. It had been insinuated also, that it 
the present proposition were not adopted, 
the motives uf those who opposed it 
would be liable to a just imputation of 
partiality and sinister feeling. For his 
own part, he could not be deterred by 
any apprehension of that sort from doing 
what appeared to him to be the duty of 
every proprietor who valued the true in- 
terests of the company, in so far as the 
consistency and prudence of its pioceed- 
ings weie concerned. The proprietors 
had only to attend to the plain and 
simple consideration of what their own 
good required them to consult upon the 
subject, that had been brought before 
them. It seemed to be taken tor granted 
by those wlio advocated the present pro- 
position, that it would be adviseable for 
those gentlemen going out of the direc- 
tion by rotation, to consult with some 
anxiety their own interest, by attending 
to what seemed to lie calculated for the 
interest of the proprietary. Now it tln> 
were the case, or if the proposition con- 
tended for, were really calculated for the 
interests of the proprietary at large, it 
might be natural that such directors 
would feel anxious to adopt a course 
which was likely to procure them some 
popularity from those constituents, whose 
support they might be again desirous of 
possessing ■ and that consequently they 
would be foremost to give way to the 
new arrangement. But it did not, there- 
fore follow that the alteration proposed 


was in point of principle free from ob- 
jection; for although it might seem ad- 
vi&eable for such directors to acquiesce in 
the measure, yet it was for them to con- 
rider whether the* weie not really doing 
that which would in the ie«ult be in- 
jurious to the j\ iprietoi-. It was, how- 
ever, a ini>takt. n nolion to suppose that 
the proprietor would derive a greater 
advantage than what they already enjoy- 
ed under the present system, by adopting 
the new one ; or, that in fact the di- 
rectors, going out of the directory, would 
be in any way benefited by giving up 
their objection" to the new system, in 
the expectation of securing, under all 
circumstances, the favour of their old 
constituents. On the contrary, the mode 
which had been hitherto adopted, left to 
every proprietor the fairest and fullest 
opportunity of exercising his own judg- 
ment upon the merits of every candidate, 
w hether lie w as an ex-director, or not ; 
and if an ex-director should have con- 
ducted himself in such a way as to de- 
serve the reprehension, or rejection of 
the proprietors; there was nothing to 
prevent the exeiehe of their right of re- 
picheii'ion or rejection. No man could 
doubt, that if theie was any thing par- 
tieulaily obnoxious 01 impiopor in the 
conduct of any director, let him be whom 
he might, the proprietors would still 
have the privilege of exercising that right 
which they had always enjoyed, of ma- 
nifesting their free and uncontrouled 
sense of his sendees, either by directly 
rejecting him, or of marking their opi- 
nion of his conduct in such a manner as 
to prevent the repetition of the supposed 
abuse. This privilege had long prevailed, 
and had been invariably exercised ; there- 
fore, until some strong case was made 
out, shewing that this privilege was in- 
vaded, he saw no pretence tor intro- 
ducing any new and unpicccdented al- 
teration in the established systemof vo- 
ting. 

Supposing then, that the present re- 
solution were rejecter!, the proprietors 
would still have the privilege of canvass- 
ing the pretensions, and reflecting upon 
the conduct of every candidate for the 
direction. It was for the proprietors, 
theicfore, to consider whether they 
would now, for the fir"t time, make' a 
shew of jealousy, in a case where »UCh 
jealousy was in no way justifiable by'’ 48 ? 
circumstance which could in the smaflest 
degree excite alarm. Would 
out reason, adopt a mode of proiSK»nfg, 
without any sufficient case beftj# shewn 
to justify such a proceeding ? **»! churl 
of directors — as proprietor#— * there- 
fore j ustified, in setting thtefr feces against 
a proposition Which had for d* object 
to thrust aside ah established practice 
that ought not to be lightly abandoned. 
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Seeing no grounds for the proposed alter- 
ation, he, for one, should certainly op- 
pose the measure recommended. 

Mr. Pattison rose to explain. The 
hon. and learned proprietor who had 
lately spoken (Mr. Freshfieldj adverted to 
him (Mr. P.) as one of the ca* -director. 
He begged to inform that lion, gentlcm in 
(to his, Mr. P.*» great satisfaction), that 
he was now actually in the detection. 
But if he had been one of the tx-di- 
rectors, he should have felt himself 
equally justified in exploring his sen- 
timents of opposition to the mtUMue, in 
the same manner a** lie had already ex- 
pressed it. He was now, however, a 
member of the court of directois for the 
ensuing four years, and he hoped, for 
that period, to have the pleasure of re- 
coining so. With respect to the impu- 
tation thrown out against him by the hon. 
and learned piopnetnr, of having treated 
the India CompumS aims lightly, he 
begged to say, th.it the lion, and learned 
gentleman was completely mistaken in 
his ideas upon that subject. No man 
more highly veneiatcd than lie did those 
institutions and principles of which the 
company’s arms were the symbols. For 
his own part, he thought that the exhi- 
bition of the company’s arms, as ap- 
plied to the subject matter of the present 
discussion, was highly honourable to the 
proprietors. 

Mr. Howorth in reply, said lie could 
not but regret that this subject bad gone 
so much at length, and should, in the 
course of argument, have given occasion 
to the introduction of topics which were 
quite irrelevant to the pioposition before 
the court. The object of the alteration 
he proposed, was simply to maintain the 
independence of the directorial body, 
and to preserve the purity of the election 
of candidates for that distinguished ho- 
nour. This was the object which he 
had in view when recommending the 
measure to the court ; and he had hoped, 
that in the discussion of it, gentlemen 
would have abstained from adverting to 
subjects which could only tend to divert 
attention from the plainness and sim- 
plicity of the measure. It would not 
fail to be recollected, that the proposition 
in question had been unanimously ap- 
proved of by the committee to whom the 
subject had been referred, who were of 
opinion that it was clearly a measure 
eminently calculated for the preservation 
of decorum and purity of election to the 
directorial body. Now, he could not 
agree in the justice of the observation* 
of an honourable director (Mr. Pattison;, 
whose sentiments he always listened to 
with great attention, and who seemed to 
think that this measure was intention- 
ally brought forward with a view of 
throwing a sarcasm upon the direction. 
Bealiy, he could not soe upon what 


grounds such a supposition could be jus- 
tified. For himself he mi^lit truly say, 
and in savins; so, he was speaking the 
sentiments oi tN- onmnnue, that m the 
coii'-iiieiat'ou oi tin. abject, not the least 
object in view wa-, adm atieitti'Ui to the 
tiueiuteiestsof the dirt teu.il body. Most 
unfeigucdl) did he dedaie. that in bringing 
for waul the subject, he had sincerely at 
bean the interests ot that hod). He 
would venture to say, that time was no 
man in that court w ho felt more deeply 
than he did for the interests and the 
welfare of those gentlemen who dis- 
charged tiie executive duties of the com- 
pany. It appeared to him to be tor 
the good ot the company that the di- 
lecfoiial body should not ht (t fluctuating 
hod a ; and lie would vcntuie to say, that 
whatever measure was calculated for that 
object would be found injurious to the 
company. With these sentiments he 
could not but feel anxious for the adop- 
tion of a system which appeared to him 
beneficially calculated toi legulating the 
succession of the directorial body. I’m- 
fortunately this subject had been mixt 
up with topics calculated to throw pie- 
judice upon the real and true object of 
the measure, which had principally in 
view the abolition of the house list. 

For the information of the couit, he 
would shortly state what passed in thecuni- 
mittee upon the subject when discussing 
the expedient) ot the piesent measure ; 
amongst otiiei duties which excited their 
attention, the) (h>iied to have a histoiy 
of tiie housi-list — its un.Mii, audit'- ap- 
plication. The subject was bi ought be- 
fore them, and it came out that the house 
INt, as n was called, was signed every 
year by tvvciit)-four diitctors, whence it 
was called the house list. The com- 
mittee saw a paper signed by those 
twenty-four directors, not as a corporate 
and collective body, but in their indi- 
vidual capacity as proprietor s. The ob- 
ject of this appealed to the committee to 
be, to impress upon the public mind, that 
the signatures of those tw cut v -tour di- 
rectors to tiie house-list, were no more 
than the signatiues ot twenty-four pro- 
prietors. Theie wcie other subjects 
which the committee fell upon, which 
respected the application ot this house- 
list, in older to tiace whether it was not 
applied in a different manner from that 
which w as held out. Pei haps the mea- 
sure to which he alluded might never be 
brought foru aid ; but in their proceed- 
ings the committee were actuated solely 
by the consultation, that it was vitally 
essential that the proprietor should have 
their elective franchise free, and un- 
biassed ; and that thev should not be 
subjected to the danger of having their 
right ot voting at their own will and 
pleasure taktn tioin them. In forward- 
ing tin* object, it appeared to the com* 
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inittce, that whilst they weie upholding 
the privileges of the proprieties, they 
were, at the same time, doing that fiom 
which the directorial body would deiive 
a benefit. But, in defence of the com- 
mittee, he must say, that, with respect 
to the application of the hou^c-ksl, their 
opinion was not distinctly a.-ke.l ; and, 
indeed, the majoiity ot them did not 
wish to enter into flic subject. It was 
never substantially brought forward, but 
merely hinted at. They principally con- 
fined their attention to the object befoie 
them, and they unanimously approved 
of the expediency of a measure which 
seemed calculated for the independence 
of the piopiietor* in the exorcise of their 
elective franchise, and for the benefit of 
the directory. 

An hon. gentleman had said, that 
the bank directors would be vilified by 
this proceeding ; now it so happened 
that there were three bank directors 
upon that committee, and when this 
discussion took place, the hon. gen- 
tleman and those hank directors dis- 
tinctly approved of the measure, and 
*aid, that it was a veiy desii cable and 
proper proceeding. Ho (Mr. H.) was 
now speaking in the picsencc of gentle- 
men who were upon that committee, 
and, therefore, if lie spoke untruly lie 
was open to immediate con cction. Theic- 
fore those hank directors, having dis- 
tinctly approved of the measure, he was 
at liberty to say, that the hon. gentleman 
was under a mistake when he supposed 
tiiat there was any imputation intended 
to be cast upon the hank diiectors. The 
real and true ground of thepiesent pin- 
position was to correct wli.it lie con- 
sidered to he an abuse in the mode of 
election. It was notorious that the sys- 
tem which had hitherto bun i,j use di- 
rectly milit .ted against the idea of a free 
and impartial election; for, by that sys- 
tem which authorized the use of different 
coloured lists of proprietors, it was im- 
mediately discernible by the eye whose 
paper it was that appeared upon the 
election, and who the candidate was for 
whom the pioprictors voted. Now, 
though it might lie said, that this had 
arisen from meie accident, yet it w 
desireable that even accident should be 
guarded against. Why should there he 
different coloured lists at all? and win 
should there be any more lists than one ? 
If there were but one , all such accident' 
would be at once obviated. His object 
was to have but one list, which would at 
once remove every suspicion in that mode 
of election. It had been said, that this 
was a mere trifling measure, and de- 
serving of little or no consideration ; 
now, if it was so trifling, how name if 
to be treated with so much -uioim.c- 
by the directors? It was thought »-ah* 


to consult the company's standing coun- 
sel, whither the mode was irregular or 
not, hi", ci i cum -dance at once removed 
tiie ldtci that the directois themselves 
thought lightly of it. Then own conduct 
shewed that they thought the measure of 
so much importance as to deserve a most 
serious consideration. He could tell them, 
that if they did not really think so, they 
ought now to learn, that it was a subject 
of the most serious consequence ; and he 
could assure the proprietors, that if they 
did not adopt the measure proposed, they 
would sacrifice one of their most valu- 
able privileges. Probably those directors 
who were elected last year, anil had four 
years of Their time to come, would feel 
more indifference on the subject than 
those whose time was on the point of 
expiring; but those gentlemen must re- 
collect, that although for the present 
they were not within the controul of the 
proprietors, yet the time would come, 
sooner or later, when they would be 
within their reach. However, he should 
Ik* exceedingly soiry that the measure 
should be suppoited on the other side of 
the bar, hv any apprehensions, or induce- 
ments of that nature. He contented 
himself with stating the broad and fair 
objects for which the measure was 
hi ought forward, deprecating, as he did, 
any undue or improper motives in the 
mode of considering it. His principal 
hostility was aimed at the use of printed, 
/fstx and his principal object was to 
introduce the piactice of using written 
Hits. The by-law, therefore, which he 
leoonmiended, had a wholesome and con- 
stitutional object in riew ; and he con- 
juiod those piopiietors, who did him the 
honour and the justice to believe, that 
he was influenced by no other motives 
than tho*c which concerned the public 
good, to cemie forward and support him 
in Hie pio'ccution ot a mea'-uie of vital 
impoit.uw e to tin- mteiests of the direc- 
t".wd hod), and essentially necessary to 
the dignity, the welfare and tie success 
ot 1 1n* company at large. 

These being the objects of the inca- 
vstiie cmhi tiling, .is it did, a simple pro- 
po ition for the benefit of the company, 
-mccrely hoped it would be adopted. 

Mr. t\ inn ait H said that having been 
a member of the committee, he begged to 
oiler a word or two to the court, byway 
of explanation, rnquestionably he had 
eveiy apology to offri as having been the 
original cause of diverting in some degree, 
their attention to points somewhat be- 
yond the mere question before them : 
but it was notorious that in that place he 
had jaeviously expressed hi* opinions 
upon -he subject of the house-list. Those 
upiniMi* he believed, were known to the 
imnii'ituc, the members of winch were 
putty well satisfied of the **»tc he in- 
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tended to give upon the subject, although 
in point of fact, he did not vote. He had 
attended the discussions in the commit- 
tee, and had merely said that every thing 
which tended to simplify the measure, he 
would most cheerfully encourage, and 
that the question itself in principle should 
meet with his hearty concurrence : but 
as their measures did not go sufficiently 
far, to satisfy his \ iews upon the point, 
he should withdraw himself fioin the im- 
mediate purpose of their deliberation:*. 
Iso w, he would really put it to the pro- 
prietors, whether, after the strong opini- 
ons which had been expressed by the 
committee, they could hesitate for a mo- 
ment in promoting their views, by the 
adoption of the preseut measuic. It 
might be said that the committee wcio 
not unauimous upon the subject ; but 
dearly there had been a laree majority 
in its favour. Undoubtedly the opinion 
of that committee which consisted of fif- 
teen gentlemen, was the more entitled to 
eoQSideiation, when it was recollected 
that it was selected and nominated by the 
directors. He ought not to say, pci- 
haps, nominated but proposed by the di- 
rectors, and he believed most honourably, 
and in deference to public opinion. It 
was but justice to say this ; but he felt, 
from the conduct which they had pursued 
in the court upou all occasions, that the 
proprietors had little reason to expect 
they would treat with much defer- 
ence the declared opinion of the commit- 
tee. He might, however, consider that 
their conduct in proposing the commit- 
tee was a very honourable piocceding on 
their part, more paiticularly, as some of 
the members of it had expressed then 
opinions decidedly in opposition to them. 
It was not the least remarkable circum- 
stance that one of the members of that 
committee was a gentleman of high cha- 
racter in the commercial world. He 
meant Mr. Baring, be was also a member 
of the directory of the bank of England, 
and he looked to this question upon its 
true principle. The proceeding being 
sanctioned by such authority, the court 
had very just ground, for entertaining the 
measure, as one pregnant w ith the great- 
est advantages to the proprietors. No 
doubt, the subject was open to a variety 
of observations, and had, in fact called 
forth a great number of extraneous topics ; 
but, simply and abstractedly considered, 
the point lay in a very narrow compass ; 
and although it did not give him alt the 
Mtisfactiou he could wish, on account of 
its limited extent : yet as it came before 
the court in its present Ibape, be was ex- 
*tremely happy in givinf it his support ; 
mA he confidently hoped that the propri- 
«te*» would open their eyes to their own 
interest*, and satisfy by their unanimous 
frpprobwiou the seuse of their committee. 


There was nothing cloaked or concealed. 
It was a plain and simple proposition, 
and embraced nothing but what appeared 
in plain and express teitns. It was 
nothing more or le^, than, that there 
should be but one li>t, ju.stfMd of the nu- 
merous coloured Ij-ta which had hitherto 
been in use : so that no piopiietor should 
be able to see how another voted. The 
evil of the former practice i\a,* manifest, 
and glaring : for by the use of coloured 
lists of proprietors, every man who stood 
at the glass would be able to see in what 
way the propiietors had voted on each 
particular list. It was, therefore, highly 
desirable that the present, measure should 
he earned into effect Unquestionably, 
though some respect ought to to be paid 
to old forms, yet it appeared from the 
confession or the hon. director immedi- 
ately wit liiu the liar (Mr. Pattison) that 
-nine alteration was absolutely necessary 
in the system ; for that hon. gentleman 
seemed to confide in his own security by 
reason of his having been elected for four 
years certain : this seemed to be com- 
pletelv stultifying the notion of a free 
«md independent election : for it was 
manifest that during these four years 
tlie proprietors had no controul over the 
actions and conduct of the directors so 
elected. 

When he (Mr. Iv.) made use of the 
yvord indecent , as applied to this mode 
of election, he did not mean that it was 
jiulecent in a moral poiut of view'. Inde- 
corous was, perhaps, a mote appropriate 
yvoi d ; and certainly lie did think that it 
was a mad indecorous mode of proceed- 
ing. The lion, and learned gentleman 
over the way— 

The Chairman here interposed, and 
said that the lion, gentlemau yvas now* ex- 
ceeding the bounds of mere explanation, 
ami reminded him that the*e were other 
gentlemen who might be desirous of ex- 
pressing their sentiments upon the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Kinfiaird said he was desirous of 
payiug every tribute of respect to the 
opinions of other gentlemen but if he 
l»a<l got into any irregularity, it was only 
in imitation of the liberty taken by other 
gentlemen. If the rigid rule of order 
was to be enforced agaiust him, he hoped 
that the like rule would be enforced 
against other gentlemen, and that the 
lion, chairman would preserve the sys- 
tem of regularity, equally towards all 
the proprietors 

The question was then put upon the 
new by-law ; and upon a division being 
demanded, the numbers appeared as fol- 
lows - 

For it 31 

Against it 51 

Majority agaiust it** 30 
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The Chairman declared the motion to 
be carried in the negative. 

The supplemental report of the com- 
mittee was then brought up and read as 
follows : 

^ Among the alterations proposed to 
be submitted to the proprietors, it will 
be perceived that your committee had 
passed a resolution, to recommend for 
adoption of the getieial court the follow- 
ing addition to the by-law, chapter VI. 
section 9, page 30, m. “ And that no 
proprietor , holding an office or place of 
<( emolument under the crown , shall be 
cs eligible to become a director.” But 
upon communicating this, together with 
the other recommendations of the com- 
mittee, to the court of directors, doubts 
arose with them of the legal validity of 
such a restrictive regulation, if added to 
your code. 

* f These doubts were submitted, in the 
form of a case, to counsel, and were sus- 
tained by the following opinions thereon, 
subscribed by the Attorney and Solicitor 
General, Sir Arthur Piggott and Mr. 
Serjeant Bosanquet, viz. — ‘ YouropinioR 
is requested, 

« < Whether, if a by-law shall be 
‘ adopted to the following effect, it will 

* be valid and effectual : — 

“ f Item, it is ordained, That no per- 
e son shall be elected a director of this 

* company, within two years after having 

* held any office in the civil, military, or 
e maritime service of the company ; and 
‘ that no proprietor holding an office or 

place of emolument, under the crown, 
‘ shall be eligible to become a director.’ 

“ Opinion. 

Ki < By the charter of King William, 

* all members of the company were eli- 

* gible to be directors, provided they 
c were natural-boin subjects or natural- 

* ized, and were holders of 2,000/. stock 

* for their own use. By the 13th Geoige 

* III, cap. 63, sect. 2, a further special 
c limitation is introduced. 

t£ ‘ This being the constitution esta- 

* Wished by charter and by statute, we 

* think that it is not competent to the 

* general court, by any by-law, to narrow 

* the qua' ideation of proprietors to be 
c elected directors, and that the proposed 

* by-law would therefore be void ; and 

* if it be a desirable measure for the in- 
€ terest of the East- India Company, we 

* think it can now only be effected by the 

* authority of the legislature. 

(Signed) ££ £ IJ r . Garroic , S. 
1 Shepherd , A. Pigott , J. B. 
* Bosanquet .' 

“ ‘ Lincoln's Inn, May 20M, 1816/ 

“ This opinion, as it appears to your 
committee, has thrown a new and im- 
portant light upon more than one of your 
present by-laws, but particularly on this 
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very by-law, chapter VI, section 9, as it 
now stands, and has stood for many 
years : the incapacity of maritime officers, 
as ordained in the said by-law, being au- 
thorised neither by charter nor statute* 
The only remedy, as it appears by the 
opinion of counsel, as above stated, now 
to be found, ££ is in the authority of the 
“ legislature.” 

££ Your committee therefore recom-*- 
mend to the proprietary an application to 
Parliament for a bill, to render valid this 
important regulation, which has been act- 
ed upon for so many years, but, as it now 
appears, illegally ; and that one of the 
clauses in the said bill be, ££ That no 
“ proprietor , holding any office or place 
“ of emolument under the crown , be etk- 
££ gible to become a director 

(Sigued) H . Haworth , Chairman 

of the Committee of By-laws ; 
Geo. Gumming, P. Heatly , W. 
Dr ewe, Thos . Lewis , David Lyon, 
John B. JValsh , D. Kinnaird.” 

“ East -India House , 6th Jane, 1816.” 

Upon the question being put from the 
chair, “ that this court do agree with the 
said resolutions,” 

The lion. Mr. Lindsay rose and said, that 
a proposed addition so obviously pointed 
at himself, that he requested permission 
to say a few words. He did expect from 
the committee, what they had in common 
courtesy stated, that no conduct of his 
had been the cause of bringing forth this 
new addition to the by-laws : and he 
trusted he might on this occasion take 
the liberty of stating to the court, that 
since he had had the honour of a seat 
behind the bar, he had endeavoured to 
discharge his duty to the best of his pow- 
er and ability. — (Hear!) — Previous to 
accepting the office he had made himself 
well acquainted with the duties of it ; and 
the consciousness of his having at all times 
acquitted huitaclf to the best of his abili* 
ties, tor the interests of the proprietors, 
emboldened him now to present himself 
to their notice. As a pi oof that he had 
not been wanting in disposition to serve 
them faithfully, he had been absent only 
two days from his duty, since he had been 
in the direction, and that absence was 
occasioned by severe indisposition alone. 
He begged leave to disdain the imputa- 
tion, that he could be influenced by any 
personal motives, either to deviat efr«» 
hia duty, or to act upon principles sock 
as the new by-law imputed to MfShrr 
( Cries of il no imputation ” !) — Itwnsfgy 
true that he did hold a place u»d*f 4P*“ 
vernnient ; but be trusted it wen#*? be- 
lieved that such a circa n*8t|p*c® would 
uot influence him in firing * gg' ■* 14 
was uot a conscieatioua cmP 1 -(Hear.)-— 
The committee of by-lpw® discovered 
that the maritime servants of the cofippa- 

Vol. II. 2 C 
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ny were set a^ide by the by-laws for two 
year* befoic they were eligible as candi- 
dates for the executive body. He (Mr. 
L.) bad been a maritime savant of the 
c< i npany for thirty years ; hut he was not 
in the habit of looking into the statute 
book. However in the by-laws be had 
discovered that it was the wish of the 
Ka^ India proprietors, that he should go 
through two years probation, before he 
presented himself to their uotite. This 
piobation he had gone through before he 
was elected, and lie begged leave to say, 
that on no occasion whatever had the 
maritime servants of the company come 
forward as candidates for the diiection, 
without going through the lequiied pro- 
bation. Indeed so strictly had this jule 
been observed, that an hon. friend ot his, 
an ex-direefor, had given up toe oppor- 
tunity of being elected, bee uw he \v ant- 
ed a few days of the two je.i's — that hon. 
friend had complete!} given up all his ex- 
pectations of success well founded as they 
weie, because he would not do what 
might be construed into an infringement 
of the law. It was clear therefore, that 
the mode of election as applied to the ma- 
ritime servants of the company was per- 
leotly free from objection ; and if any 
gentleman in that situation should vcntuie 
to violate that rule, the piopiietois had 
the power of rejecting him. With re- 
spect to the objection made to directors 
holding situations under the government ; 
it that was considered a valid objection, 
it was very en.-y for the pioprietors to 
pi event a candidate of that description, 
from securing his election, without any 
new by-law — or if it appeared that such 
a director had misconducted himself 
while in office, was it not within the 
power of the proprietors to shew they dis- 
approved of his conduct, by rejecting him 
when he offered himself again for elec- 
tio’n ? For bis own part he should be ex- 
tremely happy to be tried by that test. 
He should endeavour to act for the bene- 
fit of the company to the best of his pow- 
er and ability, and when he should have 
occasion to offer himself again to the pro- 
prietors, he hoped he should be found to 
have done liis duty with honour and fide- 
lity, and that in consequence thereof they 
would return him again to hi** situation. 
He felt it a proper delicacy to ictire du- 
ring the further agitation of a personal 
quest ton ; but before he departed he 
should conclude his obse» rations by say- 
ing, that if the court of proprietors should 
express only the appearance of a wi«h 
that he should tesign his situation in the 
directory, he should have no hesitation 
in paying them that compliment ; and a 
v^ry small one he considered it to be, af- 
teirtbe high honour they had conferred 
wpOaiiim . — (The hon, director then left 
the court.) 


Mr. Howorth said, it was necessary, 
before lie stated the grounds upou which 
this measure was proposed, to answer a 
particular observation which dropt from 
the hon. dilector who had just quitted the 
court. He (Mr. H.) hoped no one could 
think that there was any gioimd for the 
supposition that the me.wue should have 
a retiospective effect, so as to operate to 
the disadvantage of the hon. director. 
For himself he must piofess the measure 
which he proposed had not any allusion 
whatever to that hon. dilector, and no- 
thing would give him greater pain than 
the supposition that it could affect him 
directly or indirectly. So highl) satisfied 
was he ,Mr. H.) with the past conduct 
of that hon. dilector, that whenever he 
thought proper to stand another election 
he (Mr, II.) would give him his most 
hcai ty support. 

With respect to the subject itself it was 
in piinciple of the utmost importance, 
and he could wish that the hon. gentle- 
man could find some other means of avail- 
ing himself of the partiality which the 
proprietors had for him, than the influ- 
ence of his particular friends, an influence 
which was always justly the subject of 
jealousy. He must call this influence 
which was exercised by the directors un- 
constitutional, bccao>e the power lodged 
in their hands by the legislature, w'as a 
power given them expressly for the 
purpose of piotecting the public from the 
undue influence of the ciown ; and whoe- 
ver remembered that peiiod when Mr, 
Pitt with his incompaiable talent" endea- 
voured to defeat the bill bi ought in by 
Mr. Fox, nuht al-oiemcmbei the peculiar 
energy witii which that distinguished 
statesman dwelt upon the daugeis of in- 
troducing ministerial influence into the 
direction of the affairs of the East India 
Company. It w’as impossible to forget 
the forcible and convincing inauner with 
w hich he pointed out the danger of allow- 
ing the ministers of the crown to have 
any eontroul whatever over the executive 
government of the company. With such 
an authority as this upon such a subject, 
it was impossible he conceived for the 
court, wishing well to its own independ- 
ence, to mist the proposition. He (Mr. 
II . had endeavoured to collect together 
different authorities upon this very point. 
The first selection he had made was from 
the petition of the court of diicctors 
themselves of the 23th of May, 1783, 
against the regulating act. He thought 
that this authority ought to have the 
more influence with the directors than 
any other, because it was an expression of 
their own sentiments at that time. The 
prayer of that petition concluded will* 
this strong language upon the subject of 
this very influence, “ that it will, under 
colour of regulation virtually transfer 
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them to the crown.” — In 1803, as he hail 
alt eady stated, Mr. Pitt, in the debate 
which then took place, insisted on the 
danger of introducing ministerial influ- 
ence into the direction of the affairs of 
the Kits* India Company ; and he contend- 
ed that the powers granted by the legisla- 
ture to the executive bodv oi the Hast In- 


committee that they were unanimous in 
thinking that this was a measure highly 
proper to be cat tied mtu efftet. 

Mr. < ituming begged to stafe one sin- 
gle woid in illuviation of the argument 
uraed by the last hon. ^entleiuan. It 
was a very well known fact that the go- 
vernment of the cmmtiy wished to ap- 


dia Company, was placed in their hands 
expicssly to piotect the public from the 
undue influence of the ciovt u. Mr. Dun- 
das in the same debate said, “that the 
executive bodv of the La-t India Compa- 
ny should be distinct and independent of 
the executive body ot the ciowti.” Du- 
ring the late debate in the House of Com- 
mons upon the piesent charter of the 
company, Loid Castlereagh expressed 
nearly the same sentiments : he •said, 
“ that there existed a constitutional bar 
to any other system than the present, and 
that the patronage should not he Daus- 
ferred without the most ample guaids. 
It would be such au evil as the public in- 
terest should not be exposed to, without 
the most grave necessity ; but if unfmtu- 
uately it became unavoidable, he would 
meet that necessity ot the admitted 
ground, that government should be di- 
vested of the patiouage altoi/ethei .” He 
(Mr. H.) should now go to the opinion of 
the learned gentleman not now in his 
place iMi. Scijeaut Bo^anquet/ delivered 
lecently before the King's Dench, upon 
the subject of a mandamus ; that learn- 
ed gentleman said “ there is but one 
object in all the East India Company’s 
acts, namely, to provide an efficient 
government for the administration of 
affairs, at the same time keeping from 
the ministers of the crown any possible 
influence whatever, either by appoint- 
ments to office'* oi uniats of money.” 

V. ith thi- body ot evidence fiom au- 
thorities which nobody could question, 
he (Mr. H.) would venture to say, that it 
was impossible to set up any aigument 
against the pie-ent measure. Whoever 
remembered the case of Mr. Thornton, 
must feel the necessity of that constitu- 
tional guard which he now wished to 
place upon tlve independence and consti- 
tutional purity of the direetoiial body. 
The object of the present ipeasure there- 
foie was to preserve the constitutional 
rights ot' the < ountry, and maintain its in- 
dependence against the influence of the 
crown. The legislature bad granted those 
rights and privileges, and it was the duty 
of the companv to protect them to the 
utmost. It ceitaiuly was not his object 
that the measure should have a retio- 
speetive operation, and therefore it had 
no allusion to the hon. director who had 
just left the court. Most certainly the 
committee wished that he should still 
hold his situation in the directory, but he 
(Mr. H.} would answer for the whole 


po.nt a certain person to tue .'o.ernnient 
of Madra-, and made all the inteiest they 
could witli the court of directors to sanc- 
tion that appointment. The directors 
not feeling that the person so named was 
a man proper to fill the situation, veiy 
manfully leiused to sanction the appoint- 
ment. He (Mr. C.j therefore begged to 
ask 1 he question, whether it half the 
direct oia had places under Govern- 
ment it was likely that the directorial 
body would have the power ol lesisting 
the influence id that, gov eminent ? cleany 
not. He only mentioned this, as one rea- 
son, why he thought that persons holding 
situations under the crown ought not to 
have seats in the diiectory. 

Mr. Maberley thought it necessary that 
he should say a few words with respect to 
what was now passing before the com t 
and moi e particularly as it affected his 
lion, tiiend who had left his scat. The 


hon. member who liought this subject 
forwaul had certainly made out a veiy 
good hypothetical case, but ceituinly he 
(Mr. M.) for one did expect that the hon. 
gentleman would have shewn some actual 
abuse, before he ventured upon the intro- 
duction of new laws. It was necessary 
at least that he should point out, and sub- 
stantiate by tact, some defect in the old 
law, but the hon. gentleman had neither 
shewn general abuse nor individual abuse, 
aiul therefoie it appeared to him (Mr. M.) 
that rids altcuiion of the by-laws was 
wholly unnecessary ; i nd he should hold 
it to he so until it was pioved that the 
old law was completely inefficient. With 
respect to the panic-dur ease of the lion, 
gentleman who had left the court, he did 
not wish to say any thing on los behalf, 
for the lion, gentleman (Mr. Howorth) 
had expressed himself so strongly in ap- 
probation of the conduct of that lion, di- 
leetor, that if he should again offer him- 
self to the proprietors he (Mr. P.) for 
one would be the fust to give him a vote. 
Thcieh»re he (Mr. M.' must pii'ume the 
hon. euitleman to he perfectly aware that 
the hon member had done his duty bo- 


mably and piopeily (henr y hear.j-g’, 
t the lion gentleman had stated, that it 
is necessaiy to adopt some measure to 
Diet the government from havingany 
i ueuce over the company. He (Mr. 

) must completely agreed with toe hon. 

it le in an in that sentiment, for he cer- 
nlv thought that no one sbould have 
v influence in the court, but the piopri- 
, )s at large ; bat the measure seemed 

2 G 2 
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to him ("Mr. M.) as he understood it to 
be intended to protect the proprietors. 
If he understood the hon. gentleman, the 
object of his proposition was, to protect 
the proprietors themselves ; now really 
he thought that this was rather au affront 
than a compliment to the proprietors, for 
the inference to be drawn from it was 
that the proprietors could not protect 
themselves. The proprietors wanted no 
such protection ; they could always de- 
fend their own rights and privileges, they 
could always defend themselves against 
any undue influence. Surely it could not 
he said that any candidate for the direc- 
tion, however great his influence might be, 
could foice himself into the office against 
the sense of the proprietors. Even if his 
hon. friend who had left the court had 
the misfoitune to displease the proprie- 
tors, they might, if they chose, reject 
him when he again presented himself for 
their suffrages, they might tell him “ sir 
you are not a fit man for us : it is very- 
true you have done your duty, but as you 
are a servant of the government we cannot 
elect you.” Now lie (Mr. M.) would be 
glad to know why the proprietors should 
wish to exclude a man from holding a si- 
tuation under the government, if in hold- 
ing that situation he had done his duty to 
the company. There was no pretence for 
saying that the appointment of his lion, 
friend, uuder the government, disqualified 
him. It should be recollected that the 
hon. gentleman, alluded to, had given up 
the greater pait of his time to his duties 
in that place ; it should be also recollect- 
ed that he had held the office under go- 
vernment subsequent to his election ; but 
that circumstance had not the least ten- 
dency to abate his diligence in the service 
of the company. No man could insi- 
nuate that since his election he had not 
done his duty fairly and conscientiously. 
Whenever his hon. friend came forward 
again to the proprietors no man should 
ever have it in his power to accuse him 
of having departed from his duty, or of hav- 
ing negelected wbat he owed to the com- 
pany. That hon. gentleman had all along 
conducted himself with honour aud in- 
tegrity, and if the proprietors did not 
choose to elect him, it was not for any 
fault of his own. Under these circum- 
stances he (Mr. M.) thought that the 
measure now proposed was quite unne- 
cessary, btcause it did not give the pro- 
prietors greater power than they already 
possessed, for they had already the means 
of rejecting every candidate who present- 
ed hi in self for their suffrages. 

Mr. Howorth in explanation contended, 
that the power given to the company was 
fog the purpose of protecting the public 
feMQ r the undue influence of the crown. 
If $4* bon. gentleman, who spoke last, 
thought there was no harm in having one 


or two servants of the government in the di- 
rection of the company, there was no say- 
ing to what extent his argument might be 
carried, for if one or two could not pro- 
duce any mischief, neither could ten or 
any other number. Indeed, according 
to that hon. gentleman’s notions, the 
whole body might be servants of the 
crown for any harm they could do. Did 
the hon. gentleman mean to drive the 
case to that extreme conclusion ? He 
(Mr. H.) would ask the hon. gentleman 
another question, would he wish that a 
member of the board of controul should 
be a director of the East India company ? 
for there was nothing to prevent such a 
circumstance taking place, but a sense of 
common clanger in the proprietors. What 
then was there in the present measure 
which was not bottomed in the same 
principle? The court had already seen 
enough to dread the influence of govern- 
ment in the conduct of their affairs. The 
i ecent proceeding in the court of King’s 
Bench, upon the subject of the mandamus, 
was a tolerable specimen of the length to 
which the interference of government, iu 
the affairs of the company, might be car- 
ried ; it was true this latter question was 
yet a subject for future inquiry, be (Mr. 
H.) only alluded to it merely to call the 
attention of the hon. gentleman to the 
alarming extent to which his doctrine 
might he carried. The hon. gentleman 
was mistaken in supposing that the sole 
object of this measure was to protect the 
pioprietors ; its further object was the 
protection of the public from the undue 
influence of the crown. 

Mr. Maher l i) in explanation said, that 
he had still a right to assume, from what 
the hon. gentleman had just declared, that 
the intention was to protect the proprie- 
tors. He had now to give the same an- 
swer that lie did before, that the propri- 
etors were ready and had the power to 
protect themselves. It was very true that 
in point of principle it was right that 
the proprietors should have the power of 
eontroling the influence of the crown; 
but that was a power which the proprie- 
tors already possessed; for they might 
say ot every man who presented himself 
as a candidate for the direction, that he 
was not a fit man to be elected. There- 
fore he submitted that it was quite unne- 
cessary to make a new law for controul- 
ing the exercise of any supposed power 
claimed by the crown, in influencing the 
company's elections. The crown had no 
such power, and if it was attempted to 
be exercised, the proprietors had always 
the means, and possessed the spirit of 
keeping it within bounds. 

Mr. Randall Jackson thought it was 
necessary to attend somewhat to the form 
of the court’s proceedings. He under- 
stood that it was in the coutemplatiou of 
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the. committee of by-laws to propose 
this as a by-law, namely, “ that no ser- 
vant of the crown should be eligible to 
become a member of the court of direc- 
tors.*’ It was thought necessary by the 
executive body, to lay this very solemn 
and important question before a very 
considerable number of the gentlemen of 
the bar. They were of opinion that such 
a by-law would not be valid, inasmuch as 
the company’s charter contained no 
power to authorize the inactment of such 
a law, and thus by a side wind to lessen 
the qualifications of candidates for the di- 
rectory, as pi escribed by the charter. — 
This question, therefore, came before 
the court in the shape of a report ot the 
opinion of the committee of by-laws. 
That committee also said (t we do not 
press it upon you as a by-law, inasmuch 
as the opinions which you, the directors, 
have taken, say, that the company have 
no power to lessen the qualifications of 
persons who may offer themselves as can- 
didates for the direction.” This was iu 
their very words ; they said we have no 
right to lessen the choice of the proprie- 
tors, amidst all the multitude of the king’s 
subjects, who maybe eliuible as directors. 
The committee of by-laws having come 
to this conclusion that the company had 
no right to alter their by-laws, it was 
for the court to consider to what an 
enormous extent this doctrine mieht be 
carried; why, it would be dear from this, 
that almost half the proceedings of the 
company for many years past were illegal. 
How inconsistent was this opinion of the 
learned lawyers with those opinions that 
had been taken respecting many serious 
alterations which had been made in other 
by-laws ? It was well known that great 
alterations had been made in many of 
the by-law* of the company, the legality 
of which had never yet been questioned. 
Those by-laws had been laid before suc- 
ceeding counsel of the company, who had 
reported all such by-laws to be valid ; 
what then must the inference be, from 
this new doctrine which had now started 
up for the first time? why if the com- 
pany had no authority to alter their by- 
laws for regulating the mode of their 
elections, and that iu fact those alter- 
ations which they had made, for many 
years past, for lessening the number of 
king's subjects from which the propri- 
etors were at libeity to choose their di- 
rectors, were in truth made without 
any authority; the court therefore must 
see what an extraordinary effect such 
an opinion would have upon the pro- 
ceedings which had hitherto taken 
place. Already it was seen that in 
order to effect some security as to the 
independence of the members of the di- 
rection, it had been declared by the by- 


law that no maritime servant of the com- 
pany should be an eligible candidate for 
that situation, without two years proba- 
tion, although there was nothing in the 
charter which authorized the company to 
make such a by-law. Therefore it might 
be very well said, that the committee had 
fallen into an error upon this subject, in- 
asmuch as that very by-law to which 
their opinion referred, contained a special 
provision as to maritime servants. He 
(Mr. J.) did not at all question the law, 
against the high authorities which had 
beeu consulted upon the subject, but lie 
ventured to say, that what he poiuted out 
clearly shewed into what an error the 
company had fallen ; it proved that for 
many years past, the company had been 
enacting by-laws, which they had no 
right to pass ; and if any man would take 
the trouble to look over tbe number of 
by-laws which had been passed, he would 
find that the company had taken upon it- 
self, to pronounce disqualifications against 
the eligibility of certain persons to be- 
come candidates for the direction, not one 
of which was sanctioned by the charter. 
Now, if this proposition which was thus 
newly piopounded was in its nature va- 
lid, it would have the effect of setting 
aside no inconsideiable number of the 
company’s by-laws. How then did this 
question stand ? — ihe committee did not 
feel themselves authorized to recommend 
the enactment of the by-law, and conse- 
quently they-entered into a resolution re- 
commending the company to apply to par- 
liament. If this recommendation was 
found necessary, with equal propriety 
might they have recommended the com- 
pany to apply to parliament to have its 
sanction, not only with regard to their 
maritime servants, the by-law respecting 
whom could not be valid, but also with 
regard to all tiie other by-laws which had 
been passed without the sanction of the 
charter. If it was necessary to apply to 
parliament to authoiize the company to 
pass a by-law, declaring that servants of 
the crown shall not be directors, then 
came the discussion as to the piopiietjr 
even of that by-law which had been pro- 
mulgated with so much authority by the 
lion, chairman. 

He (Mr. J.) intended to discuss for a 
moment the expediency of the proposi- 
tion, whether 01 no, servants of the 
crown should be eligible candidates fof 
the direction. It was extremely bfti€ 
upon committees of by-laws — it wa 
treinely discouraging to all those to vttgj* 
the company committed the 
lation, if when they came forward with 
a proposition upon general prio^ptta, for 
the court immediately t» esadlKBt* euch 
a proposition into a person** *ce«ra non j 
for such a mode of «eali*f* s, *J ect was j* 
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his opinion unfair and unjustifiable. He 
would put it to even' man in that court, 
who had a proper feeling upon the sub- 
ject, whether that was a right mode of 
discussing the question before them. For 
his part, in all subjects of such a nature, 
he attended to the aigu merits against the 
thing but not against the fact. It was 
most unfair — indeed it was most discou- 
raging — to tell a committee of this descrip- 
tion, that it they ventured upon inquiry 
and thought proper to bring forward 
principles, they weie bound to communi- 
cate facts ; and in the adoption of their 
principles, to apply them to the man, and 
not to the thing. It wa< quite ch ar that 
the committee did not me„n t<> apply the 
intended law to the gtntleman who had 
left the court; on the (onrraiy it was 
their wish and intention to exempt him 
from its operation, because it never was 
within the scope of their imagination to 
recommend any thing like an e«i* post fac- 
to law. Theie had been considerable 
reasons given, why the company did not 
think proper to desire Mr. Thornton to 
retire trom the diiection upon his imme- 
diate acceptance of such an office ; but it 
would be a little too haul to desire Mr. 
Lindsay, all whose history had been one 
undivided tissue of meritorious service, to 
retire from his office, when the company 
did not express any disposition to desire 
Mr. Thornton to resign his office in the 
directory. Hut that did not shake the 
principle at all in the slightest degiee 
upon which the present measure was 
founded, for, however meritorious Mr. 
LuscNay might he, another man might 
become a nut ant of the ciown, and get 
into the diiection, who was of a veiy dif- 
ferent description ; and however small 
the danger ot this might he from piesent 
circumstances, yet it might so happen 
that the direction might be filled by gen- 
tlemen of a very different character and 
disposition ; and even admitting that 
there might be nothing very glaring in 
their conduct, yet there were many little 
circumstances which would render such 
gentlemen ineligible on other grounds for 
the direction ; it was very unfair theic- 
fore to treat the committee as if they 
were acting from pei«onal motives to- 
wards particular individual**. Was it fair 
to tell those hon. persons, “gentlemen, 
though >our views may he very proper 
and honourable, and though you may 
have no improper motives, yet it is evi- 
dent, you are directing this measure 
against A. B. and C.” Now even the 
supposition of this was terv unfair to- 
wards gentlemen who acted under the 
authority of the directors themselves. But, 
the fact Was not that the measure was 
aimed at any particular individuals ; it 
waf quite clear that it was not aimed at 
Mr. Lindsay, and even if it had been ori- 


ginally aimed at that gentleman, the pur- 
pose would be defeated by the fair and 
honourable history of his whole character, 
since his election to the directory ; and 
therefore in all events that gentleman 
would be fairly entitled to maintain his 
situation, during liis present four years. 
An hon. gentleman ^Mr. Mabei ley'' con- 
tended that his lion, friend (Mi. How- 
ortli) was bound to shew that the old law 
had been abused before a new one was 
attempted to be introduced. Now the 
leason why such a case had not been 
made out was perfectly obvious ; the fact 
was, that the thing, ncicr was thought of 
before. Mr. Thornton was the first man 
who thought proper to come down with 
an appointment under the ciown to take 
his seat in the direction, and to stand be- 
tween the company and the crown. Un- 
doubtedly that conduct of Mr. Thornton 
was taken to be matter of great exception 
to him, if lie (Mr. J.) might judge by the 
universal concurrence of private conver- 
sation. He (Mr. J.) agreed with the hon. 
chairman of the committee, that the con- 
duct of Mr. Thornton had given rise to 
the broad and constitutional dctei initia- 
tion, upon which the piesent measure was 
founded. But the question was neither 
more nor less than this; (namely) whe- 
ther the company would, or would not 
allow the ciown to interpose its influence 
in its affairs. The measure would not 
affect Mr Lindsaj in any way whatever, 
during the existence of hi-, present au- 
thority. If hi> hon. liieud’s proposition 
meant any thing, it meant no more than 
to prevent the member- of the court of 
directors from becoming, at their pleasure, 
instruments in the hands ot the uow«, to 
influence the concerns of the com pan). 
It was quite a fallacious aigument to say, 
that the remedy was always in the hands 
of the proprietors, for, said an hon. gen- 
tleman, “ if you don’t like the candidate 
you need not elect him.” Tins argument 
was quite enoneous ; for suppose the di- 
icctois, whom the proprietors had just 
elected, should step into offices under the 
crown, what lemcdy had the propuctors ? 
Suppose that the four gentlemen who 
were elected fast April, or the six or se- 
ven gentlemen who were elected within 
the two 01 three jears before them, should 
become scivaut* of the crown, how then 
could the piopiietms help themselves, if 
such directors continued in office during 
t lie remaining unexpired teim of their 
service? tieueially speaking, unless there 
was «ome gross misconduct or -tnkingly 
improper practices, the pinpnrtnta would 
have no reined). Umloubt'dh in such 
ca«*es a* he had alluded to, it was well 
known to be the law, that if a director 
displeased the court of pioprietors, they 
might call a committee, and desire him 
ton tire from his office. The law cer- 
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tainly was independent of the directors, 
and such it was, as he had stated, by the 
law of the charter of William, and con- 
tinued by every act of parliament down 
to the present time. Certainly the pro- 
pi ietois might give notice of dismissal in 
one court, and have the notice canied in- 
to effect, in a second ; so that, in point of 
fact, if a dilector displeased them, there 
was some remedy against him. This 
was dearly the law'; but it was much 
better to piovidc against any temptations 
to misconduct, by a previous law, disqua- 
lifying seivants of the crown from parti- 
cipating in the executive power of the 
company. 

What the hon. gentleman had said upon 
leaving the court, had given him (Mr. ,T.) 
some satisfaction. TIu hon. gentleman 
had said, that if the propt ietois should 
think proper, for their security, to require 
that he should give up hts offne as a di- 
rector, he would be ready to sui render 
the situation to their wishes. Xow he 
(Mr. J.) did not know precisely, what the 
wishes of the proprietors were upon this 
subject ; but he for one coniesstxl, that 
it was some consolation to tl e court to 
see such a spirit manifested by the hon. 
gentleman, when there was a proposition 
thus sugge-Vd, that no director should 
continue a seivant of the ciovvn. The 
Lou. gent. li:u very fairly said, that if the 
proprietor wished it, it was a compli- 
ment he was ready to pay them, and lie 
added that, in truth, it was a very small 
compliment. As to the smallness of the 
compliment, it was nor very maieiial, 
and if it weie the honour oulv, he was 
sure the honour would be relinquished by 
not sitting behind the bar. An boa. gen- 
tleman (Mi. Cummin;) had illustrated 
the principle 01 the present measure, bv 
mentioning a fact where the government 
had at tin. pled to emit run! the company 
in the appoint incut of a governor to the 
Madias establishment. Now' he , Mr. J.J 
begged further to remind the court, that 
no less than four, five or six attempts of a 
like nature had in the last six jeai> been 
made, by government, to iuduce the couit 
of di lectors to receive the recommenda- 
tions of the ciown, as to the government 
of India. tJndei such citcumstuucea 
could it be expected, accoiding to the or- 
dinary motives and feeling* of human na- 
ture, that if fi\ e oi six id the diiecto, s 
were placemen under the crown, they 
would not sincruly wish to ionf.«ii:i to 
the dashes of government ? It was l.h, 
however, to be uudei stood, that in legis- 
lating against the possibility of such a 
subserviency to the crown, that any thing 
more than the principle and not the pt ; - 
son was contemplated. The great prin- 
ciple of legislation was not to consider, 
that in the preservation of certain sys- 
tem, mankind would of themselves be ex- 


cellent, — it was not that a certain degree 
of excellence existed in mankind by which 
the legislator was guided, but the whole 
arcana of legislation was, for the purpose 
of preserving human nature trom the 
temptations to violate their duty, to which 
in ceitain situations they might be ex- 
posed. It was impossible, therefore, to 
appreciate the advantage which this addi- 
tion to the by-law must procure for the 
company. r I lie sole object of it was to 
declare that the servants of the crown 
shall not have a seat amongst tlve direc- 
tor. There was so much propriety 
in the piinciple of the tiling, that it 
could hardly he supposed any thing per- 
sonal was meant by the gentlemen who 
brought it forward. If ever there was a 
public question submitted to the court, 
this was one ; and there vv as no man 
who had a public feeling could vote against 
it. 

The Chairman begged to state, that if 
the legal opinion of the learned gentle- 
men, namely the Attorney General, the 
Solicitor General, and Sir Arthur Pig- 
got, was a sound opinion, it was quite 
clear that the preposition before the court 
could not be entertained ; for the pro- 
position went to say, “ it is ordered so 
and so.” It seemed light, therefore, 
that the court should obtain the law 
anil have the authority of the law, be- 
fore they went the length of declaring, 
that such and such regulations should be 
the mles of their conduct. 

.Mr. Kinnaird said, it was with a view 
to follow up the resolution, declaring the 
piopriety of an application to parliament 
upon this subject, that lie should now 
piopo-e a resolution, founded upon the 
vvoi is of the by-law. He meant to 
contiue his proportion merely to a reso- 
lution. Piobabh it wool l have the «ame 
moral eft ect, as it it v.cu* in substance 
a new law ; for it 10 uu hardly be sup- 
posed. that any director, oi candidate 
for tlu* direction, would think of offer- 
ing himself as a director to the court, 
who had not been two year" In thin 
country; or, in other uouN, two year* 
out of tiie company’s service. Seeing 
that it was the wishot the pioprictor* 
at lame that siuii a regulation should 
take place, and although that regulation 
had no effect at this moment, at least 
the com t were ti id so by the learned 
gentleman (Mi. Seigcaut !>*>sa nquefc)* 
who ha»i dec luted that it would hare no 
legal and homing effect u}h>» the prm* 
piietois. He (Mr. K.» therefore thott&t 
it advisable, that a resolution fBbityiM 
be passed, at the present 
effect oi tnc proposed by-law- < The re- 
solution lie should suggest ,wouW be this, 

“ It is tlic opinion of. that no 

proprietor of holding 

any office or place emolument under 
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the crown, shall be a fit person to be- 
come * director of the company.” If 
this resolution should be passed, it would 
hare no effect as to the intentions of the 
committee, nor would it in the smallest 
degree affect the present directors, and 
particularly not the lion, gentleman, who 
had left the court, and at whom it was 
erroneously supposed this proceeding was 
aimed. The contrary of this was quite 
manifest ; for it was distinctly under- 
stood, that if an application should he 
made to parliament, it would be advise- 
abletohave a clause inserted, that the 
by-hiW should not have any retrospective 
effect. It was, however, going a little 
too far to suppose, that if that hon. 
gentleman should again present himself 
as a candidate for the directory, that no 
exception would be made to him on the 
ground of his holding an office under go- 
vernment. This was looking a little too 
far into the womb of time, if gentlemen 
supposed that the hon. gentlemen would 
he rc-dected at all events. He (Mr. K.) 
was not disposed to enlarge upon the 
question, although the mischiefs which 
the measure was intended to obviate 
were quite manifest. He, however, con- 
curred with an hon. gentleman, who 
stated, that it might happen that a 
member of the board of controul might 
become oneof the directors. He (Mr. K.) 
would just submit, for the information 
of proprietors, who might not recollect 
at this moment, that, by the act of 
queen Anne, directors of the Bank of 
Knglattd were excluded from becoming 
directors of the Hast India Company. This 
furnished abroad an irresistible precedent, 
in point of analogy, for the present pur- 
pose. If it was improper to admit di- 
rectors of the Bank of England into the 
eaeentlre body of the company, upon the 
supposition of their having too close a 
connection with government, a fortiori, 
how much stronger was the objection to 
actual servants of the crown. It was 
incumbent, therefore, upon the pro- 
prietor*, if they had any regard for the 
independence of the company, that they 
should interpose their best exertions on 
behalf of a measure so well calculated to 
attain that object. There was no say- 
ing where the influence of the crown 
would stop, if it were at all permitted to 
directors to hold situations under govern- 
ment ; for if one or two gentlemen were 
allowed Without question to hold ap- 
pointments trader government, why might 
not the whole txrip of directors enlist 
themselves under the banners of the 
crown. The object of the present mea- 
sure w*» so strong in’ principle that it 
cMhi hardly be resisted for a moment. 
lfMfe proprietors could not obtain the 
ofcfM of their wishes in that room, it 
whs Highly probable that the matter would 


come under the consideration of par- 
liament, and that too, in a matter mnch 
less honourable and satisfactory to the 
court than if they themselves came to an 
unanimous resolution upon the question. 
Beside this, the concurrence of the court 
of proprietors in the measure, would 
carry more credit to the public, than if 
the subject was brought forward under 
other circumstances in parliament. He 
concurred in the sentiments e-pressed by 
hi* hon. and learned friend 'Mi . Jackson), 
against the supposition, th t this measure 
was brought forward from any personal 
considerations. ft certainly was very 
hard upon the committee, who acted thus' 
honourably in the service of the pro- 
prietors, that they should he subjected to 
the imputation of personal motives, when 
they came to a declaration of the im- 
policy of allowing setvanls of the crown 
to become members of the court of di- 
rectors. The injustice of this observa- 
tion was the more obvious, when it waS 
very well known that the measure was 
not intended to have a retrospective in- 
fluence. The committee had acted upon 
broad and general principles, and he 
was quite sore, that if they had imagined 
their proceedings would give any personal 
uneasiness to the hon. director alluded to, 
or that any previous communication With 
him upon the subject would have been 
acceptable, most readily would they bare 
taken such a course as was most agree- 
able to that hon. gentleman. Really no 
one but himself could have imagined that 
the proceedings of the committee were 
aimed at him ; for certainly the com- 
mittee themselves were not influenced by 
any such motives as were attributed to 
them. Had the hon. gentleman given the 
slighest intimation, that their proceed- 
ings were painful to hint personally, they 
would certainly have worded their com- 
munication, in such a manner, m that it 
could not by possibility be construed into 
an allusion to the hon. gentleman. If 
the friends of the lion, director had any 
doubt upon the subject, he (Mr. K) was 
perfectly ready to concur in any resolu- 
tion of the court, exculpatory of the hon. 
director who now held the office, and 
stating, that the court had no reason to 
find fault with his conduct during the 
time he held the office. He (Mr. K.) 
should be extremely happy to concur in 
any resolution, which the friends of the 
hon. gentleman might think necessary to 
his exculpation. Had not the subject been 
taken up by the hon. gentleman's friend 
(Mr. Maberley), he (Mr. K.) would have 
been happy to do justice to the character 
of the bon. gentleman, which it wa* 
erroneously supposed had been called in 
question. , 

The Chairman said, that for theerdtr 
of the proceedings of the court,, heabontd 
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like to know, in the first place, what the 
proposition was which was actually be- 
fore the court. 

Mr. Kinnaird said there was no ques- 
tion. 

The Chairman observed, that the course 
which the proceedings had taken was 
this : — It stood as a motion before the 
court, “ that the court do agree in the 
supplementary repoit of the committee 
of by-laws.” Now that motion should 
either be agreed to, or withdrawn ; for 
until that was done, theie was no mo- 
tion properly helot t* the court. If the 
object of the hon. ueutlcmau who spoke 
last, iu submitting the resolution lie 
suggested, \va> to bend the attention of 
the court to the present subject, it appear- 
ed to him (the Chairman) that his object 
would be equally effected by withdrawing 
his resolution ; for the subject had been 
fully considered by the committee of by- 
laws, which was composed of pro- 
prietors, and that committee had made 
their report, which had been read; and 
it appeared to him (the Chairman), that 
the report of that committee would have 
the same effect as a resolution founded 
upoii it. 

Mr. Kinnaird explained, ami said, that 
the reason why he had thought such a 
resolution necessary, was, from the cir- 
cumstance of the report having been made 
by the committee before the information 
was received from the directors, respect- 
ing the opinion of the learned lawyers 
upon the legality of such a new by-law'. 
Had the report come before the court, 
unconnected with the legal opinion, his 
(Mr. ft.’s) resolution would certainly 
have been unnecessary. But having this 
legal difficulty interposed in the w ay of 
the court, so as to prevent their carrying 
the proposed new by-law into enactment, 
he had thought it necessary to suggest 
the resolution which he had submitted. 
Otherwise he should not have thought it 


gentleman who spoke last had Stated, was 
the very reason why he (Mr. K.) thought 
it nece-saty that the 1 evolution should 
pass ; for if a year should e!ap-e before 
the proprietors could get an act of par- 
liament, that was a 1 cason why, even 
during that year, the power of the crown 
should be stopped, by preventing its ser- 
vants from holding seats iu the diiectory. 
If the act uf parliament were to take 
place within three months, he (Mr. K.) 
should not think the resolution necessary ; ; 
hut, under the circumstances of the case, 
seeing that some mischief might be doue, 
even during the coming year, lie did think 
the resolution necessary. 

1 he lion. Mr. Elphiaslone said, that the 
proposition of the hon. gent, who spoke 
last should not be entertained without due 
notice. It was not the practice of the 
court to take up motions of such a kind 
without due and regular notice. 

Mr. Haworth .submitted, that the best 
way of coming to a pioper conclusion of 
the present debate, was, to post|>one the 
subject until some day whtu the town 
should be full, and there was a numerous 
attendance of proprietors ; for as a great 
many gentlemen were either going, or bad 
gone out of town, there was no piospeet 
ot having a full couit until the next 
season. It would be better therefore to 
portpone the matter tor the present, and 
in the mean time, the subject, taken al- 
together, might be turned over in the 
the minds of gentlemen who were then 
pi evented from giving their attendance. 
What had already taken place could cer- 
tainly do no harm, and he was prepared 
to say that when the subject came to be 
fairly and fully considered, the recom- 
mendation of the committee would be 
found to be bottomed in good sense and 
constitutional principles ; and he was per- 
suaded, that an unanimous concurrence 
in their sentiments would be the result. 
No doubt the com t of directors would fix 


expedient, or necessary, to submit such 
a proposition. Upon consideration, how- 
ever, it appeared to him, that the sup- 
plementary resolution of the committee of 
by-laws would have the effect he pro- 
posed, without calling upon the court to 
form a resolution of the like import. 

Mr. Maberley contended that the re- 
solution suggested by the lion, gentleman 
would be quite unnecessary, even for the 
pttrpbtt* for wliich he was disposed to le- 
c ommtwAu -y for as it would he requisite 
to apply to parliament to obtain this by- 
law, and supposing his hon. friend (Mr. 
1-indsay) should stay in the direction for 
three years, it would be another year be- 
fore this by-law would take place ; and 
therefore the hon. gentleman's resolution, 
in favour of his friend, would be wholly 
Unnecessary on that ground. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, that what the hon, 

Asiatic Journ,*— No. VIII. 


a day for the confirmation of the by-laws, 
which had already passed that morning, 
and when that day arrived, the proposi- 
tion for the further conside ration of the 
present measure, might be appointed for 
some other occasion, as the convenience 
of the court of directors might suggest. 

Mr. R.Jackton concurred with the last 


hon. member, who spoke from within the 
bar {Mr. E 1 pi 1 ins tone) iu thinking, that U 
was not competent for any gentlema* 
to submit a proposition of the kimfptn 
luded to without due notice. The ewiWp* 
nience and regularity of the courtH#**"' 
ceedings, required that such a 


should be adopted. It was 
however, for the bon. ghmirwab*-^ ^ 
committee to give notice 
that he should move a web awdw wm a re- 
solution. ThisDotias^^fT""* 
the next meeting which should take place 
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■or the further consideration of the by- 
laws ; and certainly he (Mr. J.) might 
s afely say, that whatever the report of 
the committee might he upon this sub- 
ject, there could be but one opinion as to 
the propriety of the measure. It was, 
however, not likely that any practical de- 
termination could be formed, until the 
first court immediate!) before Christmas, 
when the season for buMiie^ would re- 
commence. Indeed it would be hardly 
possible to have the subject tail ly sub- 
mitted to the proprietors, until that pe- 
riod should an ive. 

The Chairman expressed himself ex- 
ceedingly desirous to consult the coinc- 
idence of the court, and when the next 
meeting should take place, for the con- 
firmation of the by-lavv? passed on that 
day, it would bt competent for the lion, 
gent, to t>ive notice that such and such a 
proposition would be brought forward. 
The emu t micht meet acain in a week, a 
fortnight, or thiec weeks, or at the earli- 
est period, in order to cotifinn what had 
been just adopted, and upon that occasion, 
notice micht he given of a proposition for 
going to Parliament, and carrying the in- 
tended purpose into legal effect. 

Mr. Haworth said he would most rea- 
dily acquiesce in any encouragement which 
appeared most honourable to the com t. 
The next general eouit which would 
meet upon the tiamaction before them, 
would be a court culled merely pro forma , 
for the confiimatiou of the by-laws upon 
the table. Whenever that period m rived 
he should feel it to he his duty to give 
notice of a t evolution of the court, to 
adopt the communication made bv the 
committee of by-laws upon this impor- 
tant subject. 

The Chairman intimated that the 
court of directors intended to order the 
assemblage of a general court for that 
day week, in order to confirm the busi- 
ness of this day. On that occasion the 
. hon. gent, who spoke last might come 
forward and give notice, that on a future 
day, his motion would be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Hair art h said he had no possible 
objection to thi> arrangement. 

MAJOR IIAR'l’fc CASK. FURTHER PA PLUS. 

Mr. Hair or th rose again and said, that 
there w as a subject in which he was par- 
ticularly interested, as well for the ho- 
nour of the company as for the character 
pf the directorial body, with 1 expect to 
which, he begged short 1} to call the at- 
tention of the court. He understood that 
papers had beta published since the court 
had come to the resolution relating to the 
Uaaadanms in Major Hart’s case. He 
' likewise understood that there were also 
further documents upon the subject of the 
ewaof colonel Macaulay, As it appeared 


to him to be right that the proprietors 
should come to a full understanding upon 
the subject, he thought that these pa- 
pers should be printed for the use of the 
proprietors. The object he had in view, 
in desiring that these papeis might be 
printed, was to take into consideration, 
the conduct of the executive body in the 
late transaction between them and the 
board of controul. That subject had 
given rise to a great variety of opinions, 
but there was but one sentiment in that 
court, upon the merits of the court of 
directors. It remained yet for the court 
to pass a vote of thanks to their execu- 
tive body for their conduct in that busi- 
ness, and also to confirm their proceed- 
ings. He (Mr. H.) thought their conduct 
highly creditable, while the duty imposed 
upon them must have been painful and 
galling. Although the result of the trans- 
action in question was past remedy, yet 
it remained for the court to canvass the 
grounds upon which the proceedings took 
place. Considering therefore, that the 
papers to which he alluded were of con- 
siderable importance to that object,, he 
concluded by moving — 

“ That the letter of Major Hart to the 
secretary of this company, of the date of 
the 22d of April, 181G, together with two 
other documents accompanying it, be 
printed for the use of the proprietors,' 4 
and “ That two letters from colonel 
Macaulay, dated the 2/th May, 1815, ad- 
dressed to General Loid Harris, and 
transmitted to the court of directors, be 
al-o printed for the use of the proprie- 
tor.” 

The Chairman said that before he put 
the question, he would take the liberty of 
stating that the directors had .certainly 

.... - • » i ■ 



but it had been thought adviseable to re- 
fuse the publication of them, lest the, 
should tend to excite irritation, without 
producing any useful result. The direc- 
tors therefore, did not chuse to mate 
themselves iustiumeutal to such a pur- 
pose. This observation, ltowever, had 
reference only to Major Hart’s Jester. 
It limvever after this communication, thr 
court of proprietors should determine, to 
have the tetters printed, of course the 
directors would make no resistance. 

Mr. FretkfieM said, he felt great diiji- 
culty with respect to the motion as ji at 
present stood. He begged, however^' to 
coirect a mistake on the part of the top. 
mover, with respect to the date of, tljr 
letters from General [Macaulay to Lord 
Harris. Instead of the 27th of May,. if 
date was the 23d of that motvtli. Cer- 
tainly lie (Mr. F.J had himself intruded 
to move for the production 
ters, and to follow up that motion by ad- 
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ding, that they should be printed for the 
use of the proprietors ; but this latter 
part of the motion did appear to him to be 
laying the foundation of a precedent which 
ought not to be encouraged. It appear- 
ed therefore, to him, that be ought to 
oppose the printing of these papeis for 
the use of the proprietors. lie had not, 
however, any objection to meet the bon. 
gentleman's motion, provided it should 
appear to the coui t of director, that the 
letters could be printed in safety, with 
regard to the interests of the company, 
and the characters of individuals : for he 
should very much dread the idea, that, if 
In adopting as a general rule, that every 
thing which might be introduced to the 
company, and which might he important, 
perhaps to the ends of justice, should be 
published to the world, because they 
happened to be in the possession of the 
directors of the company. It must de- 
pend very much upon the judgment and 
discretion of the individuals in whose 
possession such papers weie, whether 
they ought to be given to the public ; and 
he should be very sorry to see the i coords 
of the company become the \i\iielc either 
of calumny or invective, with regard to 
individuals, who were not pal upon their 
defence. Whether the letters m question 
were of that description lie (Mr. F.) could 
not say. On one side of the question, 
ht* supposed that the letters of Genei <d 
Macaulay might safely be published, be- 
cause he (Mr. F.) had read them, and they 
seemed to be free from objection. Whe- 
ther the other letters were of the same 
temperate description, he could not state ; 
but he thought that the court ought to 
consider a little, before they would con- 
sent to the printing of any papers which 
happened to be presented to the court by 
private individuals. If, however, the 
question was carried, he submitted that 
itotoght to be accompanied with some 
sort of limitation. If the letters in ques- 
tion were of such a description as to con- 
tain all the facts and circumstances which 
were really necessary to the justice of the 
case, and did not contain matter, which 
was unfit to be communicated to the 
public, he should have no objection to 
their production. As the object of the 
individual who wrote the letters was, he 
(Mr. F.) presumed, to defend himself 
against the charge, it was not impioba- 
ble, that something like irritation might 
be’ found in those letters. Now if such 
parts of the letters were expunged, so as 
that they might be safely given to the 
proprietors, he should have no objection 
to their production. The terms in which 
he miruself meant to have moved the 
printing of these letters were these, 
** provided it shall appear to the court 
of directors, that the publication of the 
tetters will not be injurious to the inte- 


rests of the company, and will contain no 
improper reflection upon any individual, 
unconnected with the transaction in 
question,” It was for the lion. gent, 
to consider of the propriety of adding this 
clause to his motion. Upon the subject 
of the papers themselves, it appeared to 
him (Mr. F.), that they i elated to a sub- 
ject of the greatest importance as it res- 
pected the company. The interests of in- 
dividuals, he thought the len-t important 
part of (he question. So far, in his judg- 
ment, had the question arrived at its end: 
he thought that the most important part 
of it remained yet to be considered. As 
to the question it? elf, between major Hart 
ami the cnmp.in, , it w\i* decided by the 
Court of King’s Bench ; hut nothing more 
was decided there, than the simple ques- 
tion of compensation and allowance. The 
proprietary* 011 the other hand, had decid- 
ed, that tins was a matter relating to the 
military affairs and revenue of the compa- 
ny, and that therefore it was not compe- 
tent for the board of controul to do wliat 
they had done. It was true the board of 
controul did not adopt the alteration in 
the company’s dispatch, bur they insisted 
that they had a right to controul that al- 
teration. The question, therefore, .still 
remained to be decided between the com- 
pany and the board of conn old. It would 
be improper, therefore, for him to offer 
any remarks on the present occasion, upon 
the question as it stood before the court. 
When it came, however, to he discussed, 
lie was sure it would be quite impossible 
for any dispassionate individual not to 
decide against the course of proceeding 
adopted by the hoard of tantroul. Un- 
doubtedly the decision of the court of 
King’s Bench had made it imperative 
upon the company to send out the dispatch 
to India ; but it still remained a question 
between the director' and the board of 
controul, as to the right assumed by them, 
to interfere with the company in their 
internal affairs. There could he no 
doubt, that the proprietors had aright to 
be watchful or the manner in which the 
court of directors car lied the nnutdamus 
into effect. And it still remained a ques- 
tion how the account between the com- 
pany and major Hart was to be allowed. 
Therefore it was of the utmost import- 
ance, that the court should know all that 
was said upon tire subject of the cost price 
of ric«‘, and m short, all the circumstan- 
ces connected with the transaction 
itself. The directors had sent - OQ* 
to India, to direct that the cost* iptff* 
should be paid. It was true thatotfte 
price mentioned was one rup ee 
but it was the business of the <****** •”“ 
rectors, and the court of prop**** 1 * ^ 1 
a right to expect from tba% .***5 
should give such fetter to 

the subject, as should eHdrthe real cost 
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price nt t h»* rite. It was only in thi.- way contained in them. He hoped, there* 
that he (Mr. K) feit it ot importance to foie, that hi- bon. friend, upon reflection, 
it>k the court of director**, that they would not lequire the publication of ei- 
riiould lay the letters in question betoro ther Major HartS or Colonel Macaulay's 
the court of propnetors, provided those letters. For if they were printed, they 
letters were not of a description improper, would necessarily put upon the couit a 
from their language, to be made the sub- very painful task ; tor it was haidlv pos- 
jects of public notoriety. With these ob- sible for any human being, cornu cted 
serrations he should not trouble the court with either of the gentlemen, not to feel 
any further; but he hoped the hou. gent, concerned for the manner in which the 
would not press his motion in its present subject was treated. He v Mr. J.J appre- 
uuqualified terms. Caution ought to be bended, that both these letters wet e in 
used, as he said before, in making public the hands of every proprietor around him; 
any matters winch would only tend to ex- for certainly they had been made very 
cite irritation, without conducing at all to public, and those gentlemen who had seen 
the ends of public justice. Certainly it them, could not but observe, iha£ they 
appeared to him, that Col. Macaulay's were merely personal letters, between 
letter might he published without any the parties, directed to a third person 
harm being done; but he hoped tint the and not at all connected with the main 
hon. gent, would make some limitation as question. As to the main question, that, 
to the public Uiou of the other ; more cs- to a certain degree w;i* now at rest ; and 
peciall), as the hou. gent, had intun «tcd defiling as he cettainly did to his hon. 
au unwilin gne-s on the part of the court friend, in a:i other points, he did not 
of diieet us to give publicity to these see the n«u cssity fot publishing tlie«e 
letteM. The Imui. chairman had distinctly letteis. The contest between the eom- 
said that it was not sate to publish them, pany and the board of control had ended 
The tfiamnun begged to say, that with a blow, and the diiectors had now 
with respect to the safety of publishing uo choice. The thing was done, and 
the two sets of letters, the respective could not he remedied. It was a perfect 
geutlemui had published them them- mockery, now to enter into such a dis- 
solves ; and therefore, the court of direc- cussion as was recommended by his 
tors could lime no difficulty upon that hon. friend ; tor, the dispatches to which 
point. With limpet t to the other point, these letters related, were actually sent 
the ritual ion of the business at the other out to India. The point was completely 
end of the town bad concluded by the settled, and the directors, in obedience 
directors leeching a ma/idumu. sr, in eon- to the mtnultnnus , had .*ent out dis- 
seqnonce ot which, tin > bad sent out a patches directing the attention of the 
d i 'patch winded in micIi tenns, not as government of India to the mode of re- 
they appioveii of, hut wot (led in such a gidaring the price to he given Major Hart, 
way, as they thouuht it their duty to They could not send out further die- 
adopt ; and which they conceived, in ful- patches w ithout the sanction of the board 
filling theii duty, they were bound to send of control. Indeed he might say that the 
out. dispatch which had been gent out was the 

Mr. Fresftjield said, he was perfectly act and deed of that body. They had 
aware, that the conipauy were absolutely given their final directions, and the court 
concluded as to the extent of the manda - of directors having bad no choice they 
mus’y but there was still a question, as to the had submitted to the mandamus. Seeing 
mode in which the government of India no good to be derived in ripping up this 
were to act upon that mandamus: and question again, but thinking that there 
the court of proprietors bad a right to was a great deal of harm iu so doing; he 
expect, that the directors would give begged to recommend to his learned 
them such au account of the mode of in- friend, the propriety of withdrawing his 
vestigating the claims of Major Hart, as motion for printing these letters, 
should appear to them to lie satisfactory. Mr. Hoirorth in explanation said, that 
This officer was to gain no profit, — there his only object in urging thte motion, 

was a high price mentioned, considerably was, with a view to two considerations ; 

above the prime cost ; and therefore, it first, as to the character of the company 

was fit, that the proprietors should know at home, and secondly as to their autho- 

bow the accounts were to be adjusted. rity abroad. He thought that the na- 

Mr. H. Jackson said, he did not alto- tural effect which would be produced by 
gether concur in the propriety of the mo- the principle upon which this mandamus 
tion of his hon. friend, for the publication proceeded would be, if it was suffered to 
_ of these letters. The letters iu question go farther, to establish an acknowledged 
' r .being principally between gentlemen right in the board of control to interfere 
^anally interested in the subject, it was with the pecuniary concerns of the com- 
w,< F likely that many acrimonious expres- pany. It was of very deep importance 
»ions, not connected with the main sub- that the minds of the proprietors should 
ject before the court, would be found be fully informed of all the bearings of 
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the question with a view to its due con- 
sideration. For this purpose he thought 
that the letters in question were worthy 
the attention of the court, and there- 
fore, lie proposed, that they should he 
printed for its information. He had no 
wish to put upon the directors the dis- 
agreeable duty of sifting these letters, in 
order to see, what ouejit or oucht not to 
be published. His only object was to de- 
fend the company from encroachment at 
home, and to maintain its character 
abroad. 

Mr. Drewp opposed the motion for 
printing the letters, because he thought 
the question of Major Hart's daim was 
put at rest, by sending out the dispatches 


to India in pursuance of the mandamus 
from the court of King’s Bench. 

The Chairman begged to say, that if 
the court decided upou the publication of 
the letters, they ought to be published in 
tolo ; for although a great portion of 
them was not connected with the ques- 
tion, yet it would be putting upon the 
directors an invidious duty to make se- 
lections of such parts as they might 
think free from objection. He therefore 
submitted that if it was fit to print them 
at all, they should be printed alto- 
gether. 

The question was then put and carried 
in the affirmative. — Adjourned. 

[The Debate of 10th July in our next.] 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 

Oct. 11, On Monday morning, his 
Excellency the right honourable the go- 
vernor general landed on his return from 
the Upper Provinces, under a salute of 
nineteen guns from the ramparts of Fort 
William. At an early hour the European 
and native troops in garrison were diawn 
out, and formed a street on the road 
iVom Chandpal Ghaut to the north west 
gate ot the Government House in the 
following succession ; the light company 
of his Majesty’s 22d foot, next the 
Ghaut ; his majesty’s 59th and 72d regi- 
ments; the scapoy guards on the left next 
the gateway, ami the grenadier company 
of his Majesty's 59th on the steps of the 
Government House. 

Lord Moira, on landing, was received 
by the chief justice, the lord bishop, the 
members of council and judges of the 
snpreme court, Major General Sir Ro- 
bert Blair, K. C. B. attended by the offi- 
cers of the general presidency, and irarri- 
son staff ; a number of civil and military 
servants of rank, with many of the prin* 
cipal inhabitants of Calcutta; and each 
corps, on his Excellency reaching its 
right, presented arms, the band playing 
a march and the colours droppiug as his 
lordship passed. 

Many of the principal ch il and military 
servants partook of a break last at the 
Government House. 

His Majesty’s 14th regiment of foot, 
under the command of Colonel Watsou, 
Embarked for Cawnpore on the 30th ulti- 
mo, in the boats which conveyed his 
Majesty’s 66th to the station of Dinapore. 

There are at present in the river Hoog- 
ly, one hundred sail of ships, measuring 
upwards of forty thousand tons ; besides 
a great number of dhonees and other 
sipall craft, 


On Thursday last, a beautiful and well- 
built ship was launched from the yard of 
Captain Mathew Smith ; she is called the 
Zenobiu, of 535 tons, and is the property 
of Henry Williams, Esq. she w ill take in 
a cargo for England, and is commanded 
by Capt. Pelly. 

Apprehensions were lately entertained 
of the importation of a malignant fever 
know n to have beeu lately destructive in 
some of the ports of the Red Sea. Go- 
vernment, with the view to prevent the 
possibility of this apprehended danger, 
has appointed Mr. surgeon Williams to 
examine the crews of ships entering the 
port, which may arrive from' parts of 
Asia where disease prevails. Mr. Wil- 
liams and Mr. Thriepland, police magis- 
trate, left tovvu on Saturday tor Saugor, 
where they will remain on board the 
John Shore buoy vessel. A guard of an 
officer aud sixty sepoys attend the magis- 
tiate aud will remain on board the schoo- 


The festival of the DoorgaFooja is now 
celebrating with all the usual concomi- 
tants of clamour, tinsel, and glare. The 
houses of the wealthier Bengalees are 
thrown open for the reception of every 
class of the inhabitants of this great city ; 
and the hospitality so generally displayed, 
is worthy of every praise which it is in 
our power to bestow. We had nq oppor- 
tunity on Monday evening of discovering 
in what particular house the attrition of 
any novelty may he found, SuCfrom* 
cuisory view we fear that th^cmef’ 
ers Nik-heeaud Ash room, jgfeere en- 
gaged by Neel Munnee Raja 

Ram Chunder, are still rivals in 

melody and grace. A wtiQM*? named 
Zeenut, who belongsjto Btoares, per- 
forms at the bouse Nath Baboo, 

in Joro Sunk©. 
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Report speaks highly of a young dam- 
sel, named Fyz Bokhsb, who performs 
at the house of Gooroo Persad Bhos. 

The following are the names of the 
principal natives at whose dwellings the 
usual entertainments are held. Raja Raj 
Kisht, Raja Ram Chundr, Baboo Neel 
Munee Mullik, Gopee Mohun T.haltoor, 
Gopee Mohun Deb, Budr Nat,h Baboo, 
Mud,hoo Sood Sandu), and Rup Chund 
Baboo. This evening is the last of the 
festival.* 

The investiture of the new Knights 
Commanders of the Bath, by the Gover- 
nor General, took place at Calcutta, in 
the beginning of November ; when Lieut. 
Gen. Macdonald, Major Gen. R. Blair, 
and Major Gen. J. Horsford, received 
that honourable distinction from the 
hands of the Earl of Moira, who ad- 
dressed the Knights Commanders in the 
following animated speech : — 

“ Sir Knights, — A commission more 
gratifying could hardly have been en- 
trusted to nte, than that with which the 
Prince Regent has deigned to honour me 
on this occasion. 

“ Justly flattered as you must indivi- 
dually be to have your meritorious devo- 
tion to the puhlidscrvice thus recognised, 
I am sure 1 shall raise your sensations 
•till higher, by connecting this distinc- 
tion with the gallant army to which you 
belong. However you have each of you 
amply deserved this mark of royal favour, 
I am not to look upon it simply personal. 
Indeed, you yourselves would wish to 
share the boast with your brave compa- 
nions in arms. I am to regard the exten- 
sion of this honour to the officers of the 
East-India Company's troops, as I know 
the gracious disposition of the Prince 
Regent intended it, as manifesting a due 
appreciation of the splendid achievements 
of those forces. It is an acknowledg- 
ment how much the Company’s army, in 
raising the proud arch of this vast do- 
minion, has added to the trophies of our 
country's glory. It is a generous tribute 
not only to the valour of the existing 
army, but to the memory of those elevated 
spirits, all of whom by their efforts, and 
many of whom at the expense of their 
lives, have thus advanced the interests of 
the British empire. 

“ The attention shewn in this in- 
stance to the Company’s officers, is wisely 
calculated to draw British feelings still 
more close. But while our self-compla- 
cency is soothed, let us not forget the 
obligations attached to the circumstance. 
This proof, that the eyes of our sovereign 
are upon us, ought at once to be an ex- 
citement and a cheering contemplation 
under, those exertions which must be un- 


• See a particular account of these festmUes in 

the AshivtJtocrmd for July, page sj ,—Eiit, 


remitting on the part of every functionary, 
civil and militaiy, in this country; for, 
as nothing but extraordinary energy 
could have acquired these teiritories, no- 
thing but the unrelaxed operation of the 
same principle can retain them.” 

19. Last Thursday morning, the Right 
Hon. the Governor General held a levee 
in the marble hall of the Government 
house, being the first time since his 
lordship’s return from the Upper Pro- 
vinces. We do not remember to have 
seen one more numerously attended ; 
every person of respectability and dis- 
tinction being desirous of paying his 
compliments on the occasion of liis lord- 
ship’s return to the presidency. We 
observed, among the principal personages, 
the Hon. Sir E. Hyde Karl, Lord Chief 
Justice, the Lord Bishop, the Hon. the 
Member of Council, the Hon. Sir Wm. 
Buiroughs, Bart., Lient.-Gen. Sir John 
Macdonald, Major-Gen. Sir Robert Blair, 
Majoi-Gen. Sir John Horsfoid, Sir John 
D’Ovly, Bart., 4c. Ail the officers of 
his Majesty’s and the Hon. Company’s 
civil, militaiy and marine services also 
attended. His lordship was in good 
heal tli and spirits, and appears to have 
derived great benefit from his visit to 
Hindostan. 

— . On Tuesday evening a drawing- 
room was hold at the government hodse, 
which was attended by a most brilliant as- 
semblage of the beauty, rank and fashion 
of Calcutta, eager to welcome the return 
of tlie Countess of Loudon to the Pi c- 
sidency. When the majoiity of the party 
had collected Lord Moiia entered the’ 
loom, accompanied by Ids staff, and was 
soon followed by the Countess, most 
splendidly and elegantly attired, and at- 
tended as usual by the Chamberlain, 
pages, and ladies of the family, in com- 
pany with whom we observed the Hon. 
Lady Rumbold. Several presentations 
took place, as of the recently invested 
Knights of the Bath, and ladies lately 
arrived in Calcutta. After the presenta- 
tions, the party promenaded the rooms, 
the bands of the 59th and 72d regiments 
playing alternatively. Two or three card 
tables were arranged in the south ve- 
randah, where his Lordship and the 
Countess presided in person. Supper was 
laid out in the marble hall, and after an 
evening of high gratification and plea- 
sure, the company separated about half 
p.ast 11 o’clock. 

21. Extract of a letter from Capt. 
Francis Balston, of the ship James 
Drummond, dated Malacca, Sept. 4, 
weighing, in company with the Lowjce 

family. 

“ We are here, after a tedious passage 
of twenty-one days from the pilot, hawk- 
ing a series of light winds and calms te 
the eastward of the Andambut’s, aK' 
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tended with strong currents. With 
pleasure I am happy to say, I have saved 
the lives of eighteen fellow creatures 
from a miserable death. Capt. Daniels, 
Mr. White, two Armenians, and four- 
teen natives, belonging to a brig called 
the’ Athena, which was wrecked three 
days prior on a reef to the southward of 
the island of Preparis, extending at least 
twenty miles. This vessel was fiom 
Rangoon, bound to Calcutta, with tim- 
ber, but how they got where I took them 
from I know not. The poor fellows 
most have perished had I not seen them ; 
I kept to windwaid from the pilot, 
knowing the north east currents ran 
strong, by which means, having Prcparis 
under tny lee, I was able to perform this 
pleasant task.” 

Xor. 30. Yesterday morning, the boys 
and girls of the free school underwent a 
full examination before the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, who expressed much satis- 
faction at the general progress of their 
education. After the examination, prizes 
of books, &c. were conferred on the 
most deserving. 

The Countess of Loudon honoured the 
meeting with her presence ; and amongst 
other distinguished visitors, we remark- 
ed Ladies East and Rumbold, Mr. Mid- 
dleton, Mrs. Edmonstoue, Mr. Seton, 
Mr. Dowdeswell, Ac. 

A ball giveu by Mrs. Edmonstoue, on 
Monday evening, was particularly well 
attended. The rooms, which are ad- 
mirably well adapted for the purpose, 
were just as full as is consistent with 
comfort. Tiie dancing was carried on 
with wonderful vivacity, and continued 
so late as two o’clock; and the com- 
pany withdrew to an amply furnished 
supper-table in separate groupes, an ar- 
rangement which provided for the com- 
plete accommodation of all. In short, 
we ha\c witnessed no occasion on which 
the party appeared to derive more real 
enjoyment from their evening's enter- 
tainment. 

On the 6th instant, a general meeting 
of the subscribers to the Native Hospital 
was held, for the inspection of the yearly 
accounts of the institution and the elec- 
tion of governors, in lieu of J. D. Alex- 
ander and A. Russel, Esq. departed from 
the Presidency. From the statements 


Dec. 31. — His Excellency the Right 
Hon. the Governor-General iu Council has 
been pleased to appoint Major-General 
Sir William Grant Keir, K. M.T. now on 
the General Staff of this Presidency, to 
the command of his Majesty’s and the 
Honourable Company’s forces serving on 
the Island of Java and its dependencies, 
in the room of Lieutenant-General Sir 
Miles Nightiugall, K. C. B. appointed 
Commander-in-ehief at Bombay. 

Jan. 3. On Friday last, as a young 
man, named Richard Chase, son of a 
respectable gentleman, formerly of the 
Military Establishment of this Presidency, 
was walking in company with a lady, 
they took in their route a tank, situated 
in Colingah, called Nanaka Talloo, the 
banks of which are rugged, steep and 
slippery. When they had reached the 
western bank, the pathway being narrow 
and declivity great, by some mischance 
or other, the lady fell into the water, 
and immediately screaming out for assist- 
ance, the young man plunged in after 
her ; but it appeared rose no more : whe- 
ther he was stunned by the encounter of 
bamboos or bricks in his fall, or whether 
lie slipped under the bank, it is impos- 
sible to tell. Some of the natives living 
upon the bolder, hearing the lady's re- 
peated cries, came out to her assistance, 
ventured into the water, and pulled her 
out ; but she making no mention of the 
gentleman who fell in after her, no fur- 
ther notice was taken, they withdrew, 
and she proceeded homewards. The next 
morning a hat and handkerchief being 
seen floating in the water, gave rise to 
a suspicion of somebody having been 
drowned the evening previous, which was 
further corroborated by the gentleman's 
not having returned to his house. Ac- 
cordingly search was made in a variety of 
ways on Saturday and Sunday following, 
but without success. At last, on Mon- 
day, application was made to Commodore 
Hayes for the assistance of one of hi* 
divers, who, upon the first plunge, 
brought up the body of the unfortunate 
young man, little altered from it* natural 
state, although it had lain so long in the 
water. It was immediately recognized 
by his inconsolable wife and other of hi* 
friends, who fondly hoped this additional 
trial would have been also un£uoce*rf*l. 


laid before them, it appeared that the 
funds of the establishment are iu a 
highly prosperous state, notwithstanding 
tog considerable number of patients to 
Who^ ..medical aid has been granted 
year. The total number 
of patients admitted to the benefits of 
thft hospital* jp 12,733, of whom, only 
a. very smalt portion, amounting to 53, 
died. The, Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
and Dr, , VYui. Russet were elected go- 
vernors. 


and thereby cherished the hope 

still remained to them, of seefakgttfat 

alive once more after a tempo iwytak- 

sence. His body was tataa 

close by, where it remaapfefi^ wdyp oc^ 

tiou during the day. 

articles were taken Aom *8* 

deposited in safe cvutoOjpto** brought 

forward in the. event UpcsD&ation 

taking place it} to % 8 

unhappy 

: evening, in consequence of duuct*ou< 
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coming to that effect, it was finally placed 
in a coffin by Mr. Hunt’s people and re- 
moved to the Calcutta burying ground 
for interment. He has left behind him a 
widow and several respectable relations 
to deplore his untimely fate. 

Jan. 16. — Sir John D’Oyly, Bart, pro- 
ceeds to the Cape of Good Hope in the 
Hod. Company’s ship William Pitt, for 
the benefit of his health. 

Lady Keir arrived here yesterday, and 
proceeds with Sir William Keir to Java, 
in tlje Hon. Company’s ship Union, Capt. 
Johnson. Dr. Keys goes in the same ship. 

Major-Gen. Sir William Keir, K. M. T. 
arrived here on Saturday, and leceived 
the usual salute from the ramparts of 
Fort William. The general proceeds im- 
mediately to Java to assume the com- 
mand of the fotces in that island and its 
dependencies. 

. By the General Order of the 29tlt 

instant, Roger Keys, Esq. M. D. Pie- 
sidency and Murine Surgeon on this es- 
tablishment, is appointed Superintending 
Surgeon in the island of Java. 

We understand T. Abraham, F.sq. of 
the Bengal Civil Service, is appointed a 
Member of Council of the Government 
of Java, in the room of Mr. Hope, who 
proceeds to England on account of his 
health. 

Letters from Berhampore of the 9th 
instant, mention that the Hon. Company’s 
European Regiment, consisting of eight 
hundred men, under the command of 
Major Broughton, embarked on that day 
for the Presidency. 

Dr. Michael Cheese, late surgeon of 
the Garrison of Fort William, died on 
Sunday morniug, after a short illness. 

Extract from the Log-Book ot the ship 
General Brown : 

“ Friday. Dec. 1, 1815. — At 4. h. 
30 m. P. M. saw a ship to the eastward 
under jury masts, observing a signal of 
distress flying, hauled our wind towards 
her. At 5 h. 30 m. spoke her, when she 
proved to be the Experiment, Captain 
Ramsay, from Manilla, in June: was 
dismasted in a squall, off the Marian 
Islands on the 24th of September, in- 
tends going into Penang, to be temasted, 
and requested to be reported.” 

11 . In the Supreme Court, Bajoo 
Ghose was indicted for the wilful mur- 
der of Sukhee Busteeme. The deceased 
was, in the night of the 18th of No- 
vember, found by her neighbours, whom 
she had alarmed' with her cries, bleed- 
ing, and with a wound in her throat, of 
wMdi she died shortly afterwards in 
the hospital. She repeatedly declared 
that the perpetrator of the horrid deed 
warbtrnepliiw, the prisoner, who had 
first robbed her. It was proved that the 
deceased had defrayed al! his expences, 
and" constantly supplied him with money 


and had expressed her intention to leaTe 
him master of the whole of her fortune', 
after her decease. The base wretch, 
however, incapable of the least feeling 
of gratitude, determined to outstrip the 
course of nature, and, by the murder of 
his benefactor, violently to post ess him- 
self of the property hoarded up by her 
kindness, and heid in store for him alone. 
As avarire was his leading principle, so 
it seems to have been the immediate 
prompter of the horrid deed. The deceas- 
ed wore a golden necklace, and the pri- 
soner finding that he could not get it into 
his hands by fair means, resolred on her 
destruction. He stabbed her with a knife 
in the throat and upper part of the chest, 
’rite necklace was found secreted under a 
chest, and the defence set up by the pri- 
soner, that the deceased had been wound- 
ed by falling over a lota , was too absurd 
to be listened to. Guilty — Death. 

Accounts from the north-east frontier, 
state that the British force assembled ih 
that quarter had been recently augment- 
ed by the junction of his Majesty’s 66th 
regiment, and a battalion of the 18th 
regiment N. I., and might be estimated 
at somewhat less than 10,000 men. It 
Occupied ground a little in advance Of 
Amowali. The enemy had of latebieh 
perfectly quiet. Advices from the Upper 
Provinces, mention the arrival of Major 
General Sir David Ochterlony, K.C.B. qt 
Allahabad on the 17th inst. The gallant 
General would continue his journey on 
the 19th, and expected to reach Benares 
on the 22d, at which place he would 
probably lemain a few days. The Gene- 
ral passed Chunar on the 22d, and was 
in fine health and spirits. 

Letters from Almorah of the 8tb inst. 
state, that affairs in that quarter a#e be- 
ginning to assume 3 very amicable as- 
pect. Almost the whole of the Odoricha ' 
force lately stationed at Jhool Ghat, or 
the force over the Gogra river into the 
district of Dotee, had been withdraw!). 
The ostensible reason for this movement 
was the sickness of the troops ; but this 
was considered to be a mere feint, as the 
unhealthy season had long passed by. 
The province of Dotee is described as 
entirely barren ; without an acre nf ftll- 
tivation to supply the detachments' Sta- 
tioned on its northern extremity, to 
whom every necessary of life Was stnt 
from the valley of Nipal. Early hi the 
present month, a detachment consisting 
of two companies of the 5th N. I. under 
Capt. Woodcock and Lieut. Smith ; Ohe 
light company of the 15th N. I.', and dhe 
of the 27th N. I., and two companies t>!f 
tile 26th N. L, marched from Almorth / 
to Choupukyah. • / 

Recent accounts from the station ht - 
Sierora, mention the march ef the Wt 
battalion ilth N. I,, under thecoBUftttd 
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of Lieut. Col. R. Fraser, with two 18 
pounder battaliou guns of his Excellency 
the Vizier’s artillery, and a detachment 
of Nujeeb troops, for the purpose (by 
special orders of the Resident of Luck- 
now), of reducing and levelling the whole 
of the numerous mud forts in the district 
of Baraitch aud Gvvariteh. Tnese mud 
forts (several of which were considered 
formidable) were posse-' sed by daring aud 
refractory Zemindars, who long resisted 
his highness’s authority, and had recent- 
ly the tetueiity to attack several of his 
Excellent ’s detachments, which they de- 
feated and dispossessed of some guns : 
they iiot only hired large bodies of troops, 
but declared themselves independent, and 
even attacked his Excellency’s Ameers, 
and plundered the adjacent country. It 
is therefore pleasing to state that the ex- 
ertion* of Lieut.- Col Fraser’s detach- 
raenr hue effectually dispersed these dar- 
ing ‘Marauders, taken all their forts, ex- 
ceeding fifteen, and levelled them to the 
ground, without any considerable loss. 
Several of the forts destroyed, had, at 
different former periods, been attained 
by British ttoops, and cost 111 a .y valuable 
lives. The detachment had necessarily 
to march contiguous to the InlL in re- 
ducing the forts of Pergpoor, Ekowrah, 
and Mullcepoor, from which route the 
corps and its camp-followers hequeitly 
suffered much by sickness; sometinns 
from twenty-five’ to thiity people in a 
day, were affected with the jungle-fever, 
from bad stagnated water ; in thi course 
of one week, ninety-three of the batta- 
lion were in the hospital, and although 
the fever did not prove fatal, none of 
those affected recovered until they were 
geut to cantonments, or some further 
distance from the lulls. 

Wild elephants frequently made their 
Appearance in camp at night, without 
doing mischief ; and it was observed by 
the Mahouts, that they endeavoured to 
deeoy two or thice elephants belonging 
to the detachment into the jungles. 
When these accounts came away, the de- 
tachments were still in the field, and 
had to reduce four more forts previous to 
their return to cantonments. 

Tbe following is an account of the Ec- 
clesiastical Establishment of the Church 
of Scotland, at the Presidency of Fort 
William, Bengal : — 

Rev. James Bryce, D.D. Chaplain 
to tkk Hon. Company’s Bengal Establish* 
Minister. — James Hare, Esq. ; 
John *M‘Whirter, Esq. ; John Angus, 
Alexander Wilson, Esq. ; elders. 

St. Andrew’s Church of Calcutta, Kirk 
Sessions. — The Rev. James Bryce, D.D. 
Moderator. James Hare, Esq. ; John 
M‘Whirter, Esq. ; John Angus, Esq. ; 
Alexander Wilson, Esq. • members of 
session. — Richard Ester Jones,* Session 
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clerk. — William Tucker, officer.- 

beadle. 

Jan. 17. On the Twelfth Day, the 
Right Honourable the Go\ ernor General 
and tht Countess of Loudon and Moira, 
gave a grand dinner to a large party of 
ladies and gentlemen. In the evening 
the festive ceremonies appropriated to the 
day were celebrated by Lord Hungerford 
and Ladies Flora and Sophia Hastings and 
a party of their young friends. 

On Monday evening, at five o’clock, the 
Right Hon. the Countess of Loudon and 
Moira, with her family and suit, quitted 
Calcutta to embark for Europe. The No- 
ble Earl and Countess proceeded by land 
to the Powder Mills, whence they depart- 
ed at gun-fire yesterday morning, in the 
Son Moochee, for Diamond Harbour* es- 
corted by Commodore John Hayes> the 
master-attendant, in the Philip Dundai 
pilot schooner, with the Hastings and 
Sophia, and numerous other vessels ac- 
companying 

The Countess, children, Lord Hunger- 
ford, and Ladies Flora and Sophia Hast- 
ings, have embarked with her on board 
the William Pitt, Capt. Charles Graham.- 

31. On Sunday accounts reached 
town stating the loss of the Duchess of 
Wellington, which was totally destroyed 
by fire on Saturday evening in Saugor- 
roads. 

The origin of this sad accident is only a 
matter of suspicion. The fire burst forth 
about ten o’clock at night, and burnt with 
such rapidity that the saltpetre cargo ex- 
ploded in about ten minutes, and the ship, 
being shattered and divided, sunk im- 
mediately. It is painful to relate that the 
pilot, two officers, two passengers, and 
many of the ci ew, perished in consequence! 
of the rapid conflagration, which deprived 
them of the 01 dinary chances of escape. 
The pilot, Mr. Turner, and the first and 
third mates " ere engaged in taking off 
the hutches in the hope of extinguishing 
the fue, when the flames burst forth with 
such dread*. ul violence, they were compel- 
led to desist. and instantly fled. Mr. 
Heron, the 2d mate, ran tow aids the head 
of the ship, and the pilot with the others 
towards the poop, on which the pilot wat 
seen standing when the saltpetre in tins 
after-part of the vessel exploded, and de- 
stroyed all within the vortex of its fiery 
eulph. The fate of Mr. William Aoder* 
son, and the distress ot his brother, Mr. 
David Anderson, both passenger*, WJ jr 
ceeding to Java, is afflicting toct tnl i p 
plate. Mr. David Anderson saw , MMl** 
ther after the fire had burst 
shook hands with him while he w gnjft ann- 
inc in the shrouds, whence b* a fete mo- 
ments he' was precipiwued fitfp — deep— . 
never to rise again : 

The foUmriagis ami. 

Vol. It. ' SK 
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passengers, which we have reason to be- 
lieve is quite correct : — 

- David Kydd, commander, not on board ; 
Car Nimrod, 1st officer, lost; John Heron, 
2d officer, saved ; H. Volstudt, 3d officer, 
lost; David Anderson, passenger, saved; 
William Anderson, ditto lost; J. B. Mac- 
dOftald, ditto, not on board ; John Kydd, 
a child, the nephew of the captain, lost ; 
T. Hodgson, surgeon, saved. 

Some of the crew belonging to the 
Duchess of Wellington have been appre- 
hended, and are detained on suspicion of 
having set the vessel on fire. In most 
cases where ships are burnt in this river, 
there has been reason to believe that the 
Lascars (who receive impress money in 
advance for several benefits' have been in- 
strumental in their destruction. We have 
lately seen an excellent plan, wli ch is now 
under consideration, w hereby the La>cars 
may be protected from the iniquitous 
system of extortion so long practised in 
Calcutta, and the owners of ve^ch ensured 
against the frequent chance of loss by fire ; 
as it provides, that in all cases when ships 
are burnt, the native seamen belonging to 
them sha'l be detained to complete their 
stipulated term of service in some other 
manner. 

“ The latest letters from the Tirraie re- 
Tate the continuance of vigorous measures, 
to enable the army to act with effect before 
the end of this month. Sir David Ocliter- 
lony was marching to join the main aria;., 
and had reached Seegrawlee on the 22<i 
instant. It is c .ti!I the firm belief of some 
persons in camp, that immediate .submis- 
sion will be the consequence* of these w ar- 
like measures. All the divisions of the 
army are in high spirits, and anxious to 
make the assault of Muckwanpoor, where 
it is probable the first blow will tall.” 

Extract of a letter from Bhugwanpoor, 
dated January 21 : — “ 1 am happy to 
state, that government has determined to 
prosecute the war with vigour against 
these faithless mountaineers, befoie the 
season for operations is altogether gone 
past. Sir David Ochterlonv will be near 
Soagullee to-day. Col. O’Halloran has 
just reinforced this frontier with 1,000 
men ; and all we now require is an abun- 
dant supply of food to enable us to move 
forward. The sale of the grain at the 
depots is much to be regretted, but this 
is no time for reflection on what is past ; 
we must all put our shoulders to the 
wheel, and endeavour to repair the evil. 
I trust under our noble leader we shall 
soon make the Gooikhas icpent of provo- 
king the power of the British arms.” 

In addition to the erection of a Bishop’s 
See in India, with three Archdeaconries, 
twh Scottirii national churches have lately 
been instituted ; one at Calcutta, and the 
other atthe Presidency of Madras. 


The Calcutta prints notice the arrival 
in tlie river of the Elizabeth, from Hull, 
with part of the cast-iron bridge to be, 
thrown over the Goomty River, near 
Lucknow. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Oet, si, I6l5.—Mr, J W. Paxton, First Deputy 
to the Su|>cnntendrnt of Opium. 

Mr. L. Kennedy, Second Deputy to do do. 

Mr. John Shmn, Supermtendant of Salt Che- 
kies in Behar. 

Mr. Kd. Suachey, to be Resident at the Court 
of Lucknow. 

Now. 24. — Mr. Tlios, Fortescue to the Office of 
Secretary to Government in the Territorial De- 
partment. 

Mr. Hy Thi»«. P insep to the Office of Superin 1 
tendant of Law Suits. 

Dtc. 8.— Mr. J. Fend all, Lieut. Governor of 
Java and its Depei dencn s. 

Mr G. Sail inters, Mint Master at Ca’cuMa. 

Judicial Department , Oct. 31, 

Mr John Master, Register of the C»»y Court at 
Dacca. 

Mr H. Walters, ditto of the Provincial Court 
of Appeal and Court of Circuit foi the Division of 
Dacca. 

Mr. N. Smith, ditto of the Zdlah Court, at 
Dinagapoie. 

MARRIAGE. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, Dec. 7. Mr. James Ui- 

quiiart Shemf, to Miss Eliza Cordelia Rothman. 

MADRAS. 

Oct. 10. According to annual cus- 
tom, the flag staff of Fort St. George was 
stmek on the 15th, to prepare for the 
change of weather expected at this time 
of the year: as jet, theie have been no 
serious indications of a change; on the 
Conti ary, the vvcathei, for the imM pan, 
has been uncommonly fine, inoie like the 
conclusion of the uio < 1*0011 sea>on than 
its approach. All the shins, hovveur, 
quitted the roads; the last, hi.' Majesty's 
ship Wellesley, sailed on Sunday night tp 
seek shelter at Tiiucomalee. 

A of. 1. — On Tuesday morning the lit. 
Hon. the Governor visited his Highness 
the Nabob of Arcot, at Chepauk palace ; 
and on the following day the visit was re^ 
turned by bis highness. The usual sa- 
lutes were fired from the Fort saluting 
battery, and from the palace on these 
occasions. 

Jan. 2, 101 G. — The weather since Tues- 
day last has been unsettled and squally. 
A very considerable quantity of ram has 
fallen; which with the late unusually 
laige supply, will afford an ample stock 
for all the purposes of cultivation, for the 
ensuing six months. The weather has 
at times been so threatening as to came 
serious apprehensions for the shipping in 
the roads. The Indiamen, howtvei, rode 
it out iu safety, but we are sorry to state, 
that the bring Eliza, Captain DeQfe, 
parted from her anchors about tjiree 
o’clock on Saturday moi nmg. Another, 
the only one left, ua> imniediafefyltjt 
go, but this was of no avail. Thp Vyind 
was blowing strong, from the ras (Stat'd 
at the time, and all endeavourelo put 
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her about, and get her under sail were 
unavailable. She diifted ashore, oppo- 
site to the esplanade, and before day- 
light, scarcely two of her planks were 
left together. It is a high consolation, 
that notwithstanding the darkness of the 
night and consequent confusion, not a 
single life was lost. The Eliza had re- 
cently arrived from Calcutta, with a cargo 
of wheat, silk, and wine, the former iscom- 
pletely lost; apart ot the silk and wine 
is saved, hut cow side! ably damaged. We 
are happy to hear the property is insured. 
One of the Eliza's cable* which bioke 
w<ts of patent iion. 

We ate souy to state that the Hon. 
Company's ship, Princess Charlotte of 
W ales, got acround on the Pulicat shoal, 
on her way down. 

Jttn. 27. — The loyalty and public spirit 
of Madras have beeu shown in their sub- 
set iptiou for the benefit of the widows 
and children of the brave tneu who fell at 
the battle of Waterloo. The committee, 
jit is said, have remitted 4,0001. by the 
ships now under di.Npatch. 

ThekiiK'of Candy aud his family have 
been, landed at Madras, and sent to Vel- 
lore. (For au account of his euibatk- 
ation at Columbo, see page 102.) 

,lun. 9. — The following are the parti- 
culars which have transpired relative to 
the loss of the Windham, in China.— 
Whilst proceeding up the river under the 
charge of a Chinese pilot, she ran on a 
sand bank abreast of Lin tin, but was got 
off again without material injury. This 
accident, however, gave rise to some al- 
tercation between the Lascars and pilot, 
which ended in an assault upon the latter, 
in consequence of which he quitted the 
vessel. Having procured another pilot, 
the ship continued her progress tip the 
river, unti it was arrested by a danger- 
ous and well known rock, situated mid 
channel ju»t within the mouth of the 
Boca Tigris, upon which she struck. It 
is usual to place a light upon the tock to 
serve as a beacon to vessels navigating the 
river after dark ; and it is supposed the 
loss of the W'indhain as owing to the light 
hiving been treacherously removed from 
fliis rock to another spot by the first pilot, 
in revenge tor the assault committed 
trpon him. It is reported that the opium 
and 2000 bales of cotton were saved from 
the wreck; and that the treacherous 
jftetpetrator of all this mischief had been 
seized by the Mandarins, and was to 
'tos^ his head for his baseness. 

“/The HI, hop of Calcutta has given pub- 
lic notice of bis intention to hold a public 
iq&ftrmation at Tritcbmopoly about the 
middle of February ; trmn whence we 
understand it is his Lordship’s intention 
to proceed to Cochin, making in the 
whole line of his journey across from 
Madras;?, tery particular inquiries re- 


specting the present state of the native’ 
Christians, and more especially the Pro- 
testant congregations of the missionaries 
fiom the London Society for promoting? 
Christian knowledge. His Lordship- is 
not expected to be at Cochin before tin*, 
latter end of March ; about which time, 
the Ernaud from this port, is ordered to 
be ready to receive him ; and it will be 
therefore, probably, the middle of April 
before his Lordship can arrive at this 
presidency. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Ftb. 4 — Lieut. Col. Josiah Marshall, Net- If. 
to be private secxetaiy to the lit. Hon. tin* bover- 
nor. 

^ Mr, J. H. Baber, Third Judge of (he Pr or Social 
Court ol Appeal and Circuit for the Western Di- 
vision. 

Mr. John Bird, Judge and Magistrate of the 
Zillah <>f Car.ara. 

Mr. Charles Fullerton, Assistant Judge in the 
Zillah ot Chittoor. 

Mr. Ed. Smalley, do do of Cotnbaconum. 

Mr, John Gwatkin, Secretary to the Board, of 
Trade. 

Mr. John Babington, Collector of SeaCustotna 
in Malabar and Cauara. 

Mr, John Stokes, Deputy Collector of do dfl w 
Aludrat Qjiuxer, Jan. % l$X§. 
Capt. Kobt. Hampton, ftoth regt. Bengal Nat. 
Inf. to • thciate as Agent for the Bengal Commie- 
sauat at tins presidency, 

/Ifadrtis Government Gazette, Jan. A, 18 10. 
Feb. 4 — General Orders.— Mi. Assist. Surgeon 
Archibald Campbell is permitted to proceed to 
Bombay, for i he lecovcry of his health, and to 
bt absent on that account unt.l the 1 st Mun-h 
181(5. 

I >eut C. F. Peile, Acting Assistant in the QUar- 
ttr- Mast. G: neral’s office, is permitted to proceed 
to Europe on fuilough for thiee years. 

Lieut. D. Donaldson, igib Nat. Inf. is per- 
mitted to proceed 'o Euiope on leave of absence 
lor twelve months, 

Lieut. A. E. Patulls to take charge of the dnties 
of the Superintendent ot the Gunpowder Mami- 
facioiy. and Lieut. John V»acdnna>d to act »» a 
Bdiraik Master at the Presidency, during the ab- 
sence of Lieut. Balmain on tield 'ervice. 

The following officers are appointed to form, a 
committee, to investigate and report upon the 
causes ot the deterioration of the off-reckoning 
fund, and :o revise the cloathing of the , army at 
this Pre-idency, vii. 

The General Officer commanding the Centre 
Division of tlie Army, to bt President. 

Ihe Commandant of Artillery. 

The Adjutant G< ne a' of tne Army.' 

Major «.cn Ross Long 51st Nat. Inf. 

Major Gen. (/barns Ruinley, 7th Nat. Inf, and 
Col. John Digtnon, 15'h Nat. Inf. 

Major Waugh, Paymaster in Mysore, is per- 
mitted to visit lie Presidency, on leave of ab- 
sence, until the end ot Itbiuarv next. 

Capt John Wilson, Barrack Mastct at Banga- 
lore, to act as Paymastei m Mysore, during the 
absence and on ihe responsibility ot . Maj. Waugh. 

Major and Brevet Lieut. Col. N. Costy, tth 
Nat. Cav. Is permitted to return to Europe oo 
*»ck Cer’ificate. 

Lieut. Col. Colebrooke, Deputy Jiidg* Advocates 
is permitted to piocr»d to s»a f if the benefit *f 
Ins health, and to be absent six moi.ihs fiom the 


date ot t*ss t m >ai Hall' 


Brevet Major B. B. PailV>\, 7th N a . Inf.lt 
permitted so proceed to E..roj e *in luriougtt'WT 
*.ne \tai. — 

L eui. G. W. Aubney -2d Nat. Inf. to 
on fuilo gh tor thiei \ear». * ' 

Lieut. J. p. Balt, 19, h Nat. Inf. to J 


sick cert locate. 

Jrur. OrJ-r, -U»t- 

3d Nat. Ini. is j, mined to proceed on 

*En^Ea Ab.ll 7>b Nrfjorjj m 

proceed lo burupe for ■>..« f * 

draw pay from Sc d«« « U.m***™**'*". 
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Feb. 5. — The following appointments, &c. are 
ordered : — 

I6th regl. Nat. Inf. Ensign Wm. Mackintosh 
to be Lieutenant, from tneSrth Decern bci, 181a, 
vice Barnes, dic-ased. 

Capt. H. Haynsford. 3.1 regt. Nat. Cav. senr’g 
with the Pooitah r-ul s'dwrv F<*rce. hasrerurutit 
to his duty by pci mission of the Hon. the Couit 
of Director^, without preindite t<> hio rank , ar- 
nveiat Bombay ’hepth Nov. iS15. 

2d regt. Nat. Cav.— aer.i«*r Captain and B.e.et 
Major F. Walkti to be Major, Caplin imt. 
Barry Wright io be Opt. of a Tro-'p ; Lieut Vat. 
Cameron to be Capt. Lieutenant; and Corn t 
Donald Macqueeu to be Lieutenant, iro.n the 
13th Januar , I8IC, in succe-sion to Simpson, 


At Gooty, Nov. 96, Capt, G. H. Braune, 15th 

regi , n . 1 . 

At Maznlipnam. Dec. 12, Mr. John Starkey, 
aged 26 years, litad writer of the Provincial 
Coon. 

At Trauquebar, Oct. 30. Mrs. Angelica Herman- 
son, agtd 58, the wife of the Hon PatrHer- 
matu'in . 

At Coringa Nov. 10, at the house .»f Capt. M. 
Pike, Capt. Jacob Johnson, ot tin tMikAdm. 


Moor- . 

Oct 19, James Henry, the infant sou . f Mr. Jas. 


H. Dance, 

an 5, Stephen Muza Shakur. E-q aged 69. 

At Caimgapatam, Mr J. Hid, Owne ai-d Com- 
mander of the brig Olive Branch. 


transferred to the non-tffcctne establishment. 

Mr- H. D Niven having jn»»ductd an affidavit 
of his appointment a- an Assistant Surgeon on 
this Establishment, is admit. ed to »he service ac- 
cordingly; arrived at Madras the 23th December, 
181 ». 


BOMBAY. 

Nov* 18. Accounts have reached the 
presidency from Ceylon of a munity ou 
board, the brig Sally and Mary, Capt. Dun- 


BIRTHS. 


can, from Calcutta, bound to the Mauri- 


Jan. 12, Hie lady of Win. Cooke, Esq. of a son. 

At Chicacole, D.c. 22, the lady of Lieut. Smyth, 
2d batt. 7th regt. of a dau*htei. 

Nov. 6, the wife of Mr Conauctor Brindley, of 
a son. 

^eb. 4, the lady of Avici Seth, Esq. oi a daugh- 
ter. 

At Cuddalore, Jan. 21, tlie lady of M. D. Cock- 
burn, l>q. oi asm 

At P'Midtthury, Feb. 24, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
fra9er, of a daughter 

At the Presidency, Jan. 6. Mrs. Cook, of a son. 

At Cannanore, Jan. 14, the lady ol Major Cook- 
son, of H. M 80th regt. of a'son. 

At Cannanore, D c. 16, the lady of Capt. Pesian 
Peik. H. M. 89th r.gt. ot twin** iboys). 

At Quito n, Dec. 13, the lady of the Rev. James 
Hutchinson, LL.P. Chaplain of that station, 
of a son . 

At Tranqut-bar. Oct. 23, the lady of H. J. Tielle- 
rup. Esq. of a «>u. 

Oct. 29, the lady of Jonanncs Narcis, Esq. of a 
daughter 

At Coimbalore, Sept. 29, the lady of J. Cooke, 
Esq. of a ditighuT 

At the Presidency. Nov. 4, the lady of Lieut, Col. 
A. Trith, lith regt, of a «oti. 

At Vepeiy , Oct. 17. Mis. Sherman, of a son, hc-r 

‘ 12 h child. 

At the Gai den -house of A. Srewart, Esq. Jan. 7, 
the Rt. Hon. l<ad> Elizabeth MacGregor Mur- 
ray, ot a daughter. 

MARRtAGfS. 


tius. 'Hie mutineers, it seems, made a 
desperate attack upon the officers and 
passeugers, dui mg which both the Capt. 
and Lieut. Robinson, ot the 4th Ceylon 
regiment, were dangeiously wounded; 
they were, however, repulsed; when the 
ringleader, a Malay, jumped overboard, 
and the others weie seemed ; the villain 
is supposed to have readied the shore near 
Butticaloa, where wetiusthe will be ap- 
piehended, and with his companions in 
iniquity suffer the just punishment of the 
law for so heinous a crime, lu conse- 
quence of the mutiny, the Capt. was 
obliged to put into Trincomulee. 

Dec. 2. Accounts reached the presi- 
dency in the course of the week, that an 
unpleasant distmbance had taken place in 
the battalion of the 84rh reJment station- 
ed at B mi gal ore ; some discouteut had 
been excited, as we are intoimed, amongst 
the soldiers in <on>equewe of a leguh- 
tion relative to the supply of spirits to 
them, which t hey did not like. The dis- 
contents were however speedily quelled, 


Jan. 1, Henry Oakes, Esq. of the Madras civil 

• service, to ‘Eliza, daughter of ihe late Charles 
Marstone, Esq. 

At St. George’s Church, Jan. 15, Major J. Lind- 
say, of the Madras establishment, to Miss 
Diana Banbury. 

Lately, Lieut. Dow den, of the regt, N. I. to 
Mrs. Gibson. 

At Nugapatain, Aug. 17, 1813, by the Rev. Mr. 
Comarer, Mr. E. W. Penman, to Miss Maria 
C. Sober, daughter of the late Capt, Sober, 
Commandant of tliat station. 

At Tnchinopoly. Nov. 30, at St. John’s Church, 
by the Itev. Mr. Bank*- 0 , Lieut. Jas. Matton, 
2d hut. 22d regt. N. I. to Miss N. Me Colly, 
daughter ol Col. A- Me Colly. 

At Trmcomalee, Jd«. 19. Mt. sam. Jas. Merchant, 
tw Mtj. Anna Catlienna Cltristii'a Smith, rthet 
of Mr. Robt. Smith of that place. 

At St, Thomas’s Mount, Oct. 26, bv the Rev. D. 
Ball, James Wvse, Esq. surgeon of the Horse 

* Artillery, to Mtss Jobson. 

At Si. Mary’s Church, Oct. 13, by the Her. Mr. 
Keating, Mr. John Scepter Albcrton, to Miss 
Sophia Elizabeth Me (Tamer. 

A1 Pondicherry, by the Bev. Mr. Hokherp, Capt, 

. Richard Daly, of H. M. 34th regt. to Mi sS Marv 
Machay, daughter of the late Dr. Mackay, of 

* (htb establishment. 

,Jt .1 

DEATHS. 

AUl|iahm undry, Dec, 8, the infant child of En- 
istbatt. 4th rect. N. I. 
epiarters in Fort William, Dec. m, 

♦ Hew DmJiy tuple, son of Kuby Dalrymple, Esq. 


and two or three of the principal persons 
concerned in fomenting them have, xve 
hear, been tried by courts-martial, and 
sentenced to death ; and the battalion has 
been promptly restored to its toimer state 
of tranquility and good discipline. 

16. On Wednesday sehmight, William 
Crozier, Euj. was elected Mayor of Bom- 
bay, anti G. W. Mignan, Esq. Sheriff, for 
the ensuing year. 

Feb. 10. On the 4th iustant, immedi- 
ately after divine service, the folio wing 
gentlemen were ordained elders of the 
Scotch church : — John Stewat t. Esq. Wil- 
liam Erskine, Esq. John Taylor, M. D. 
and Hugh Stewart, Esq. 

Jan. 20. Almost all the ships which 
have reached our port are from China. 
The markets at Canton arc moie favour- 
able than we expected ; the Bombay and 
China ships have made very favourable 
voyages, and the cotton vv hich was ship- 
ped to China by them, had been sold at 
as high a price as one dollar, tale six 
mace. 

These ships bring Recounts of the death 
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of Mr. Pattle, one of the senior supercar- 
goes at Canton. 

Accounts reached the presidency on 
Tuesday last, of the arrival of the Leila, 
Capt. Sayer, at Calcutta, after having ex- 
perienced much sevei e weather in her pas- 
sage from China. Capt. Saver being the 
senior captain on the India station, will of 
course hoist his broad pendant as com- 
modore : and it is not improbable that he 
will shortly visit this settlement. 

Several advices concur in stating that 
great preparations were on foot in the up- 
per provinces for a fresh campaign against 
the Nepaolese. We had hoped the glori- 
ous issue of our recent operations against 
these marauders would have ensured a lon- 
ger, if not an absolutely permanent, ces- 
sation of hostile measures — that the rati- 
fication of the treaty of peace, by all ac- 
counts embracing stipulations equally foun- 
ded in j ustice and moderation, would have 
been readily accepted at the hand of our 
government*— ami that it would have tend- 
ed to remove all future contention ■ hut 
the movements of the military forces to 
and from different posts do very little ac- 
cord with the nature of the expectations 
held out. However, the victoriors achieve- 
ments of the British arms so repeat- 
edly exemplified in our warfare with the 
native powers, at the same time that they 
will hr.o great weight with the Xepaulese 
government in daring a second aggression, 
gives us everv assurance oi a speedy ter- 
mination to hostilities; but if another 
blow is struck, we may venture to say, 
that it will he of so decisive a character 
as will effectually crush their audacious 
spirit, and reduce them to the harmless 
condition of the other native powers.** 

24.— A treaty ot alliance, we hear, has 
been concluded with the state of Cutch, 
tiie effects of which cannot mil ot proving 
beneficial to that country, and equally *o 
to its neighbours. A division of Col. 
Last’s has been detached, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Col. Baida,, to W.umr, 
for the purpose of reducing that in-civ ili- 
7fd province to the authority of the Ran 
of Cutch, its legitimate sovereign, and 
of destroying all the fastnesses which af- 
ford protection to the banditti, whose 
depredations have proved so destructive to 
the territories of the Guycavvar and the 
Paishwa. We hear that the fortress of 
Coneakotehas already unconditionally •*ur- 
reudered to the em eminent ot Cutch, and 
that its fortification*' have been razed to 
thefr foundation. 

A fbree, under the command of Col. 
Bast, had entered the province of Cutch, 
for the purpose stated in the proclamation, 
(See Asiatic Journal for July, pane 101,) 
and had taken Anjar, situated about two 
marches from Bhobj, the capital of Cutch, 
to which place, t»e understand the force 
was to advance. It was intended to have 


moved directly to the capital, but the ene- 
my having had recourse to the diabolical 
expedient of poisoning the wells ami tanks, 
situated hi the route, Co'. East deemed 
it pruueut to secure Anjar, whicii sur- 
rendered after a breach had been effected 
bv the battet its, which played on the fort 
from 10 in the morning till 2 iu the eve- 
ning. Lvery measure had been adopted 
to wain the chieftains of Cutch against 
the consequences of adopting a sytemof 
destruction not justified by the law of na- 
tions. The villages, much to their hon- 
our, communicated the circumstance to 
our officers, and the tanks having been 
searched, hags ot arsenic were found, 
which had been thrown into them to poi- 
son the water. Cornet De Lancey of his 
Majesty’s 17th dragoons, we are concern- 
ed to hear, has lost his right arm by a 
shot from the fort. We have not heard of 
any other casualty. 

The treasure left by the late Bhow Be- 
gum, is stated to amount to the enormous 
sum of twenty croies and thirty-five lacs 
of rupees. 

Commodote O’Brien has seized the 
lion. Company’s ship the Kniaiul, iu con- 
sequence <u her not being possessed of a 
certificate of registry ; and the ease will 
be brought betoic the Vice Admiralty 
Court in the course of a few days. The 
provisions of the registry act which re- 
ceived the royal assent on the 2dth of 
June last, will fully protect the Kniaud. — 
Tne act expressly providing, that ships 
built within the limb* of the Compauy’s 
charter, for the purpose of carrying on 
trade, solely within tho*e limits, do not 
requite registry ; whilst ships intended 
for trade beyond those limits not being 
registered have time allowed, that is till 
the 1st ot July l^ltf, to obtain a legirtry. 
Even, however, if thi* enactment had not 
passed, we question whether the navi- 
gation laws which have chiefly for their 
object, the encon raiment ot British i,ca- 
rnen, ever extended to ships trading fiom 
port to poir within the limits of the 
Company ’s charter, navigated by La.' ear*. 
If the registry arts w. re intended »o ex- 
tend to India, the legislature leudereda 
compliance with their pu>vMons imprac- 
ticable, by omitting to appoint officers to 
grant the registry ; an omission which 
ha* been supplied by recent enactment. 

The seizure of the Hon. Company's ship 
Eiuand, ha* called forth the following ft- 
m-vk', which we copy because they may 
be ir.*tru( tivr* to our me i cuiiiilc readrf* 

“ The Still i many, v ' ,t. Siixpi^/W- 
rived off this port from , iu. a, the 
2Bth ult., when she was boarded by Com- 
modore O'Brien, in H. Mrah'pLornwal- 
lis, and detained by him upwards ot thirty 
six hours, he not being satisfied with 
the licence granted by thC -cargoes 
in China, ptnnitting tht* •k'l* «® «**>»« 
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on board tea ; after that period, however, 
he was satisfied with its sufficiency and 
her gave up. Not so, however, with the 
Compaq's w hip Ernaud, which he also 
detained, and sent her in ; but from a 
different cause, namely, her never having 
been registered, and her not being enabled 
to produce to him, any other document 
than the sailing instructions from the Su- 
perintendent of the Mm me here to the 
Commander. We leave \ ou to make your 
own comment on the transaction, which 
has caused here mu/ h bustie and specula- 
lion, as to the ultimate result. V/e can- 
not, however, but rewrk, that this dis- 
position evinced to seize and detain eveiy 
vessel, u here they may be home our by any 
trifling mtoiiiut ity in the pap.is, lenders 
it hieniy neetssary that all tno^e interested 
in sL } ping, >ho Id he inoie t.i.m until!} 
cirjMU. pect, to frustia.e s.a t intuitions 
am! je.‘ • ui.‘r g . The t on •wdli'* N still 
off tin ptur, and vu* e^ptcr to hear of 
furthei tioyaiices trom the same quar- 
ter, ai-i'"kh in repaid to the licenses 
for tea, little is to be uppieliended in 
cons ecj unite of your kindness in men- 
tioning the opinion of your Advocaie- 
Ueueial/’ 

It is further remarked, with regard to 
the Ernaud : — 

“ But if the point were at all doubt- 
ful in former years, it is now placed be- 
yond the possibility of dispute by the act 
passed on the 28th June last, commonly 
named the India Built Shipping Act, of 
which the third section is so much to 
the put pose, that we cannot refrain fiom 
quoting it, although the whole was pub- 
lished by u> in one id ouruvuit numbers. 

“ III. 1’iowded always and be it fui- 
ther enacted, that nothing in this 01 the 
said recited act-., or in any other acts 
contained, shall subject any ship or 
vessel, built or to be built within the 
limits of the charter of the said Com- 
-pany, which shall not be of the but then 
of three hundred and fifty tons ; or any 
ship or vessel built within the limits of 
.the charter of the said Company, now the 
.property of any of his Majesty’s subjects 
within the limits aforesaid, and employed 
in trade as heretofore, solely within the 
.said limits, including the Cape of Good 
Hope ; or any .ship or vessel which now 
is or at any time before the first day of 
January in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and sixteen, shall be building 
within the limits aforesaid, ou account 
of any of his Majesty’s suhje* ts within 
ihe said limits, aud shall be employed in 
trade solely w ithin the said limits, includ- 
ing the said Cape of Good Hope, to any 
penalty, forfeiture, disability, or impedi- 
ment, by reason of such ship or vessel 
Bftt -being registered, and uot being Bri- 
or to affect the property or 
MS fetwfrr of property in any inch ship 


or vessel as aforesaid, which shall not be 

registeied.” 

“ It is difficult to imagine that if the 
document were before the legal authorities 
ai lion bay, any doubt could he entertain- 
ed bv them on the subject ; and from 
tie wing that the copy of the act, now 
b-loie ns, n as only received by one of the 
lutes' ships from Furope, weaie inclined 
to believe that it could uot have reached 
Bombay at the time of this uutortun.de 
occui s ence.” 

Jan. 20. On Friday last, the first an- 
nual sale of opium took place at the Com- 
pany’, Godowus, when the undermen- 
tioned quantity was disposed of. 

Debar, chests 1,091 

Benares, do .... 421 

Total 2,115 

The Patna produce averaged 1,988 14 ff 
and that of Benaies 1951 9 1 per chest; 
falling consider .bly short of the prices 
fetched at the sale of 20th Feuruaiy last, 
which averaged for Patna, 2,275 13 8 ; 
and tor Benaies, 2,114 12 4. The pur- 
chasers vvcie chtcll} natives. 

A l'ew days aao, the requisite docu- 
ments relative to the state of the Union 
Society up to the end of October, were 
laid before the managers by Messrs. Mac- 
kintosh, Fulton, and Mac (.’Unlock agents 
of the institution. They presented a very 
fm Durable view of the pi esent state of the 
tunds of the society ; which including all 
previous c;ts unities ascertained at 'he time 
of tile report being dtavvu up, gave the 
value of etuitual shares on lapsed live', 
at sicca rupees 9,013 14 fiemh. Tak- 
ing these shares at the lair calculated va- 
lue, at w hit'll they had been held out to 
public estimation, the funds shew a sur- 
plus of stcca rupees 65,758 6 9. 

— . Of late, togs have been much more 
prevalent than they usually ate at so early 
a period of the cold season. They are 
productive of much inconvenience and 
danger to persons traversing t he streets 
by night. On Friday evening, as John 
Hall, Esq. and Dr. Russell, vvete proceed- 
ing from Chovvi inghee to Calcutta, they 
encountered a heavy sti earn of fug at; the 
corner by which Park-street joins the 
Chovvriughce r oad, and such was theclayk- 
uess of tite night, that their coachmen 
were overturned in the drains skirting the 
street. Luckily, the ladies and gentle- 
men within the carriages received no in- 
jury. 

Passengers per H. C. S/tip Darid Scott, 
from Bombay. — Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Sykes, 
Mrs. White, Mrs. Coleman, Mrs. .Martin, 
Mrs. Halier, Miss Staley, Major Hanna, 

' apt. Fet ne) hough, N. I. Lieut. Brovvjv, 
80tli Regt. Lieut, Voting, Lieut. Antony, 
Mr. Watson, Mr. Davis. 

Passengers per Ship Carmart/ifP-7T 
Mrs, Baird, Miss Logan, Mrs. {laker, 
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Mrs. Young, two Mrs. Brakenbury’s, Mrs. 
Fraser, Mrs. Anderson, Messrs. ijracken- 
bury, Fraser, Tipton, Nash, Kendall, Jar- 
vis, Graham, St range ways, Riddell, Keith, 
and 13 children. 

Arrivals. — Surgeon R. B. Pen in, Lieut. 
Liston, 56th Resit. Capt. Staunton, G. B. 
Capt Briggs, assistant resident at Poonah. 

General Orders. — Bombay Castle , 15M 

Feb. 1816. Hi/ the Right Hon. the 

Governor in L'ouncJ . — 

Capt. David Campbell, of the 2d Batt. 9th 
Regt. N. I. is allowed a furlough to Eng- 
land on his private concerns for a period 
of twelve months fioin the date of liis em- 
bai kati.m. 

Bombay Caitl*, 1 7th Feb. 1816. Tl.e 
following appointments are orueted to 
take place. 

General Stag'. — Major and Brevet 
Lieut. Col. John Johnson, to be Quarter 
Master General, vice Wilson gone home. 
— Date of appointment, 14th Feb. 1816. 

Capt. and Brevet Major Andrew Ait- 
chesoti, to be Adjutant General, with the 
official rank of Lieut. Colonel. Capt. W. 
L. Carpenter to be Deputy Adjutant Gen- 
eral, with the official tank of Major, and 
Capt. J. Kinncrsly, to be A distant Adjt. 
General. — Date of appointment, 14 th Feb. 
1816. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil takes this occasion to express the fa- 
vorable sense he enter ains of Lieut. Col. 
Llewcllin's merits and services as an of- 
ficer, during the period he has conducted 
the duties of Adjutant GeneiaL. 

The appointment of Lieut. Col. Aitehe- 
son to be Adjt. General, \ dealing the of- 
fice of Agent for Clothing the Army ; 
Lieut. Cul. Llcwellin is appointed to that 
.situation.— Date of appointment 14th Feb. 
1816. 

Lieut. Col. Aitcheson, in Virtue of his 
appointment of Adjt. General, and Lieut. 
Col. Johnson, lit virtue of his appointment 
of Quarter Master General, will take 
their seats respective!) as Members of the 
Military Board. 

The Governor in Council is pleased to 
grant a furlough to Europe, or three years 
from the date of his euibarkation, to Bre- 
vet Lieut. Col. and Capt. W. Cowpcr of 
the Engineers, the Commissary General. 

The Governor in Council is pleaded to 
appoint Major Baker, Assist. Commissary 
General to be Commissary General, an i 
Capt. Hull, the Deputy* Quarter Master 
General to be Assistant Commissary Gen- 
eral in the Deccan, vice Lieut. Col. Cow- 
per, resigned.— Date of appointment, from 
the date of Lieut. Col. Cowper’s embark- 
ation. 

By order of the Right Hon the Go- 
vernor in Council. 

J. FARISH, Sec. to Gov. 


appointments. 

Bombay Castle, Nov. 4, WU. 

The Right Hon. the Governor m Council « 
pleased to appoint Capt. John J. Smith, of tl.e 
8ih Regt. Nat. Inf. to the command of the Gar- 
rison of Broach, in the room of f’oi, Urquhazt* 
The appointment to have effect from tins date. 

Nov. 9 — The Right Hon. the Governor tn Coun- 
cil is phased to; accept 1 leut-Colou 1 Hunt'* 
resignation of the command of th- 1 Garrison of 
Tjii'^ah, and to appoint Major Wm. J. Eldndge 
of the H. C. Regt. of Eurupean Infantry to that 
situation. 

The f dlowing promotions are ordered to take 
place in the 8th Kegt. Nat. Inf. in consequence 
of Major Wm. Burke having been permitted by 
the Court of Directors to retire from the service. 

Eighth Regt. Na». Inf Capt. J. Dyson to be 
Major, < apt. bln. Jones to be Captain, and 
Lieut. H. J.. Antlu nv to be Lieutenant, vice 
Ben ke reined ; Capt. Edvv. Pearson to he Cap- 
tain, and Lieut. J. Saunders to be Lieutenant, 
vice J. T. Jimis, deci a^-ed ; Capt.- Lieut. <;. Lay- 
burn to be Captain, Lieut. J Snodgia-s io lie 
Captain - J ieutenani. and En-tgn S. f. Ptnlcyt«* 
be Lieutenant, v ceE.iw. Jones, deceased. 

Nov. 10. — The Governor m Council s pleased 
to appoint Ssngeon Palmer to the Mtdical super- 
intendence of the Field Force under the command 
of Col, Last, from t lie period he mat join it, with, 
the head quarteis of the European icgt. the corps 
to which he belongs. 

Nov. 16. — Tlie Cadets arrived by the Carmar- 
then are promoted to corps as follows; 

Artill- ry — Cadet Geo. Rose Lynns to be Lieu- 
tenant Fiicwoiker from the 8th nisi, until further 
oidtr«. 

Infantry —Cadet Ft antis Sharpe to he Acting 
Ensign from the 8th mst. until fuither orders. 

Nov. 17.— Tne Rt. H m. the Govt rnor in Court- 
ed is pleaded to appoint Lit ut. Col. Johnson, of 
the Co ps of Engineers, to the s dual ion of Dep* 
yuartei-masttr-general to the (one under the 
command of Col. East, and to the charge of the 
Depaitmuit of Guides; and Capt. Stations, the 
Bngade-Matoi, to the force under Col, East, to 
be Dep. Adjut. Gen. ->f that foice. 

Nov. 18. — The Kt Hon, the Governor in Coun- 
cil is phased to anaiii Assi-tant Smgeon Thomas 

Marshall, to the Derailment. of Revenue Survey 
•n Guzerat, in the room of Assistant Surgeon 
Kemball. 

Jan. yi, 1816 —The following appointments are 
ordered to lake place. 

I -t halt 9th regt. Nat. Inf. Li» ui» Geo. Moure, 

to be Adjutant, vice K.ndall resigned ; Lieut. D* 
Hogarth, to act as agent for gun cairiagcs, tu the 
too in of Capt. Russell, until iuiiher orders. 

Jan. 07 — The K'. Hon. the Gmt rnor 111 Coun- 
cil is phased to admit Mr. ,il< \ law'/e on the 
Medic d E--ta' lisl.mc t of tin-* Fr snlency, c nb- 
jict to the appro 1 , d of th : Hon. Court, or until 
blither o|ti -s. 

Kb. 8 —T'u Right Hon the Governor in Conn- 
ed is phased to permit En*ieo J‘»pp, to res urie 
It'S situation in the Department ol the Revenue 
fetirvc-vnr. 

L'n«l* 1 tins arrangement, Luut. Da-liwrxvd, the 
jut.i.ir of the two olfw c r-- tenripnrvriK .lUarhed 1* 
ih it Depar merit, under date t lie GJi Oct. Ml; 4, 
ha-. been remov’d. 

Tiie Right Hon. the Governor in Council U 
pleased t" aujiomt Major James Lviahrou, of the 
bat». ol Aitilierv, to the situation <>t Cmnmi'sarjr 
of Stores at the l’ie*idency. 111 sitcccs-ion to Lieut, 
C 1 Wm.Smth, d.oand. 

fell. 6 — The following promotions are or dtW< 
to ta.*e pi ice m succcssiou to Lieut. Col. Sntftb* 
Here,' 

Battai on of Artillerv 
to be Luut. Col ; Bit v 
L isdit 11 l>e Major ; 
to &. Cauaiii of a C 
Griffith to be Captain 
Fireworker W. II, Ri 
and Acmig Lieuttrunl 
be ' 1 ' * ** "* 

Col - ' 

I'M 1 » ■ 1 

C01 

On * "-■* "• 

Coe. . . . - r-*> » 


■. — Major Honrv HdWwH 
et Maj->r and 
Capt . Luut.S.R* 
omiianj } LnptG 
1 Lteutet*ani * 

>cht»rt inM IWJJJpJif 

Fireworker O. R. Wl?* *'» 
- .rtrrfMHwt Lf*m. 

iW. 

\t »• 

■ ,»i'«S ■ M lltayr 

,*V+l4 11 ■». CTe 

.-T -1 ■ Ho«. 
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Company’s frrces, serving under the Piesidency 
«>f Bombay, having landed this day from the Hon. 
Company’s \es«el itw Nearchus and been sworn 
fn as Commander n Chief an<lS>'c >nd of Council 
«*f Bombav . th< Right H<»n th>* Governor m 
Conned ordeis and dtitcis that all < filters and 
■soldiers on the establishment <.f Bombay, obey 
Ire tit. Gen. Sir Miles Mghtmg.*!l, and that a'l 
returns be made to him as Commander in Chief, 
accordingly. 

L«ut. Gen. Sir Milts Nigh tin gall is to take his 
seat as President of the Military Board, in vutne 
of his anpointment of Commar der in Chuf. 

Feb. 7. — The Rt. H«»n the Governor m Council 
is pleas/d to appoint Capt- Char ton Tucker, of 
H. M 94 h regt. of Light Dragons to he 4idC'd**- 
Camp and t> act a- Military Sacreta'V ««> liis 
Excellency Lieut. Get*, ir Miles NightingjI*, 
K, C. B. until furt het order-. — Date «»* appoint- 
ment, d-h Fib. 18 hi 

Ffib. 10 — Toe following appointment is ordered 
to take place on the pet* >n&! Staff of his Excel- 
lency the • ominatid.’r in Chief. 

Lieut S .Halifax. ■«» be Aide de-Camp.— Bate of 
appoint incut. 7th Teh. 1S16. 

p«b. 13,— Thu Rt H *n, the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleaded to .u>p >int Assistant Sureeon Alev. 
Towse, r> the medical dunes of the Hon, Com- 
pany's ■ ruizer Vestal. n> the room of Assistant 
Surgeon Tn->m»» White. 

Feb. 17. — I he following appointments are or- 
dered to take rljce. 

General Siaff —Major and Brevet Lieut. Col, 
John Johnson, to be Ouarter master-general, vice 
Wdso «, gone home. — Dale of appointment, 14th 
Feb. UHL . 

Captain and Brevet Major Andrew Aitrhesnn, 
tn he Adjut. General, wth the official rank of 
J tent. Colonel; Ca,»t W L Counter to be 
Deputy Adjut. Gen. with the official rank of Ma- 
jor; and Capt J. Kmuerslev, to be Assist. Adjut. 
General,— Date of appointment, 14th Feb. 1816. 

The appointment of Lieut. Col. Anrlie«on, to 
be Adjut. General, vacating the office of agent for 
Clothing the army, Lieut. Col. Llewellm is ap- 
pointed to that situation —Date of appointment, 
14th Feb. 1816. 

Lieut. Col. Aitc heson, in virtue of Ins appoint- 
ment of Adjut General, and Lieut Col Johnson, 
in virtue of fits appointment of Quart. Mast. Gen. 
wid take their seats respectively as Members of 
the M.loarv Board. 

The Governor »n Count tl is pleaded to appoint 
Major Baker, As-i«f. Connm«ary General, to fie 
Commissary General, and Capt. Hull, the Dep. 
Quart. Mast. Genera', to he Assist C.xnnmsai v 
General in the Deccan, vice Lieut. CM. Cow per 
resigned. — Date of sppo ntment, ft*>m thedate of 
Lieut. Col. Cowper’s embarkation. 

By order of the Right Hun. the Governor in 
Council. „ 

J. FARISH, Sec. to Govt. 

BIRTHS. 

At Hope Hall, Oct. 14, the lady of Capt. Lech- 
mere Russell, of a son. 

At Ryculla, ut December, the ladv of K. Siep'ien 
ICitaon, Esq. of a son. 

At CoUbah, Dec. 97, the lady of Capt. Nathanu.1 
Tucker, H, C. Marine, .of a son. 

AlColabah, Dec. 91, the lady of Capt. Thomp- 
son, 17th Dragoon*, of a son. 

At Broach, the lady of Colonel Osborn, of a 
daupbtei. 

At Colabah, Feb. 19, the ladv of John I.eckie, 
Esq of a daughter. 

Jan. 17, the ladv of Cant. Delamotte, of a son. 
Jan. 30, Mr*. Stephen John Cr»ss, of a son 
At Huntley Lodge, Byculla, Die. 3, Mrs. Christie, 
of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. IS, by the Rev. N. Wade, Fortunatns Haglry 
Pierce, Capt. Commandant of the Horse Ar- 
tillery, to Harriet Callaml Hawkins, daughter 
of Samuel Hawkins, Esq. 

Feb. 92, fiv the Venerable Archdeacon Barnes, 
Lwot’- R. Robertson, Assistant Auditor-Gene- 
ral. to Miss Mary Charlotte Selby Bove, daugh- 
ter of Major- Gen. Boye, Commanding Oftcir 
«*f (lie Forces- . ... « 

Feb, 30, by the Venerable Archdeacon Barnes, 
Micimrl Anderson, Esq. second Officer of the 


H. C. ship Carmarthen, to Mi** Sarah Brooks* 
daughter of Lieut. -Colonel William Blocks* 
Military Auditor Gt-neral at this Piesjdency. 

DEATHS, 

Feb. I *►, Mr. George Lumley, Midshipman H. C. 
ship Si t W. Puhencv. 

At CaranjaSi, Nov. 17, Edward Martin, Esq. As- 
sistant-Surgeon on this Establishment. 

Dec. 14, aged 64, random ting sotajee, one of 
1 lie principal persons of the cast »d Prafihoos, 
upwards of 28 \car$ an Assistant in the Puhc * 
Depaument, during the latter eight years of 
whuh fie filled the situation of an InUrpretti 
with ci edit to himself. Both his public and 
private conduct were such, that his friends 
cannot but record their feelings as foi irre- 
parable lO'S. 

Mi. Conductor William*. 

Feb m In*, bouse m the Fort, Lieut -Colonel 
Win- Smith, of the H. C. regt. of Artille.v. 
and Conw.w-arv «t Stores at tins Presidency. 
He was inteiic-d vwth the military honours due 
to his icuk. 


JAVA. 

Letters fiotn Batatia to the third r.f 
August, were received iu Calcutta by the 
Hon. Company’s cruiser Antelope, con- 
veying the gratifying intelligence, that 
peace and security reigned throughout 
the British settlements in that quarter; 
and noticing the very improved state c: 
the country, and condition of its inhabit- 
ants. By this airhal, we are sorry to 
learn, that His Majesty’s ship Volage, 
had been aground on a coral reef off Ban- 
tam Hill; she had arrived at Batavia a 
few days before, iu gicat distress, mak- 
ing six feet water an hour. They were 
healing her down at the island of Ooroost, 
hut apprehensions it appeals were enters 
tabled of their being able to make her sea- 
worthy. 


CEYLON. 

With a \iew “ to ielievc the financial 
difficulties of Ceylon,” 44 and as a mea- 
sure of justice to the civil and militaty 
servants employed there,” His Roy:d 
Highness the Prince Regent has been 
pleased to enable and direct, that govern- 
ment do receive from them by way of 
loan, the amount of such savings (the 
whole mot to exceed £ 10,000) as may 
be deposited in the treasury of public 
chests of the colony, or have otherwise 
accumulated in the island, from the 
want of means of remittance to England. 
Tor which sums, debentures are to be is- 
sued bearing interest at the rate of six 
per cent, per annum, the interest payable 
half yearly at Colombo in the Ceylon cur- 
rency. The principal of such debentures 
being made payable in London at the ex- 
piration of seven years, should the whole 
sum subscribed exceed £ 80,000 ; but if 
the amount subscribed does not exceed 
that sum, the Ceylon government is di- 
rected to resume to itself the right of p&- 
ing off the principal before the expiratioa 
of that term, giving to the holders twtfe© 
months notice of the same* 
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General Orders , by his Excellency the 
Right Hon . the Governor General tn 
Council. 

Fort f Fill iam y December 5th, 1315. — 
His Excellency the Rinbt Hon. the Gover- 
nor General in Council, is pleased to direct 
the publication, in General Orders, ot the 
following extract fi om the proceedings of 
hLs Lordship in Council, in the Public De- 
partment, dated the 1st ultimo, notifying 
the transfer from that date, of the Cleri- 
cal Establishment to the controul of the 
Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta : — - - 

<f Extract from the Proceedings of the 
Right Hou. the Governor General in 
Council in the Public Department, under 
date of the 1st Nov. 1815 
<f Resolved — That an extract from the 
Letters Patent, granted by his Royal 
Higluicss the Prince Regent, on behalf of 
his Majesty, under date the 2d May ,1814, 
be published for the information au<l 
guidance of the Clergymen of the United 
Church of England and Irelaud subjected 
thereby to the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Bislipp of Calcutta, together with the 
following Proclamation. — K Fule Govern- 
went Gazette Extraordinary.) 

u Resplved’— That all nominations of 
the Hoil Company’s Chaplains to particu- 
lar statjon^ under the respective Presiden- 
cies do in future originate with the Lord 
Bishop, and that he be requested to com- 
municate all such nominations to the Go- 
vernor General in Council, or to the local 
governments of the respective Presiden- 
cies, in order that the necessary instruc- 
tions for the issue of pay and allowances to 
the respective Chaplains at the stations to 
which they shall be severally appointed, 
mat be expedited in the usual manner. 

Resolved — That the Clergymen ap- 
pointed tefuthre to the situation of Chap- 
lain On the establishments of the respec- 


tive Presidencies do immediately on tHefr 
ai rival in India, report themselves to the 
Lord Bishop, or, in his absence, to the 
Archdeacon of the Presidency at which 
such clergyman may arrive. 

Resolved — That all official coi respon- 
dents relating to the duties or concerns of 
the Clergy, be in future can ied on with 
the Lord Bishop, or, in his absence* with 
the Archdeacons of the respective Presi- 
denc es, and that all such correspondence 
be in f'utuie lecorded separate in the 
public Uepaitment, under the head of 
‘ Ecclesiastical Proceeding?'.* 

Resolved — That the Secretary to the 
Military Department be directed to for- 
ward to the Public Depaitwent a complete 
compilation of the existing rules and or- 
ders for the guidance of the several chilb- 
lains, for the purpose of transmission to 
the Lord Bishop, for his information, and 
of enabling his Lordship t<» prepare such 
new rules aud ouleis as he may deem ex- 
pedient for the better management of the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment confided to 
his charge by his Majesty’s Letters Pa- 
tent. 

“ Resulted — That an extract from the 
foregoing Resolutions be sent to the Mi- 
litary Department, whence the necessary 
information is to be transmitted to the 
Military Authorities at the several station^ 
to which Chaplains are attached. Or- 
dered, that a copy of the foregoing Re$q- 
lutions be forwarded to the Accountant 
General, with directions to submit to Go- 
vernment such suggestions as may appear 
to him to be necessary regarding the pay- 
ment of allowances of the several Chap- 
lains, under the arrangements now 
adopted. 

[A true Extract.) 

(Signed) 4 4 C. M. Rickets, Ctycf 

Sec. to the Covt. 
if C. W. Gaum sen, See. 
to Govt. Mil. Dept.** 
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,^ n WAR WITH NIPAL. 

is an extract of a letter 

fn*» Calcutta, dated 28th Feb. r— “ Sir 
has got through the 
Saul Fbre*tT‘a*Bl come np with a large 
bodrttf Gohrkabg ; accounts of an action 
art dalljinapetifed. Col. Burnet’s column 
aad tarried three stockades, 
*h« ttaa •wta»Wthht#?oss, at the last, six 
meS Wllal.uaflrP'BieM,' Walcot of Artil- 
lery, badly wounddd^-'niwamiy tsabottt 

Atiatic. Journ No. VIII. 


thirty miles from Khatmandoo. bat each 
mile contains mountains and ravines,’ 1 ^ K 

Advices to the .Jd of March convey no 
further intelligence. 

The cause of the renewal of tbj 
Nipal is said to be, the dacca 8*,! 
late sovereign, Kajah Ghn^_, 
cramaSah, a youth, of sevswgSf***? 1 
atre, (in wlioec - name ;&**M*£y , , ] 
exercised by Bheen 

The newltejafc,* >**?"**’ * str«a?y 

Voh. II. 2 F 
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attached to the Mahai attas, and had no 
sooner ascended the Musnud, than he ic- 
fused to ratify the treaty, and entered 
into a correspondence with Scindia and 
the Berar Rajah.— In this place, it may 
be offered as a conjecture, that there 
being, as is known, two parties at the 
Court of Catmandoo, those of theTapahs, 
Castas, cultivator* or yeomanry, and the 
Chatras, who are Rajpoots and uncles of 
the late and present prince (the court par- 
ty) it is possible the change of politics 
arises from the depression of the party 
of the Tapalis. 

By letters from Lord Moira it appears, 
that Scindiah, vvho*e interference in the 
war is matter of great apprehen>ion, was 
at Gwalior with his army. That celebra- 
ted fortress was ceded to the English by 
the treaty concluded w ith the Mahrattas 
by Loul Wellesley in 1804, and was then 
consideied as the main bulwark of our 
defences in that quaiter. It was, how- 
ever, aftci wards restored to Scindiah by 
Lord Cornu alii*, under express orders 
from this country. The Madras army, 
under Col.Dovefon, is assembled at Klich- 
poor in the Dekkau, in a high state of 
efficiency, and 30,000 strong. The subsi- 
diary troops of the Nizam and the Peishvva 
are at Jaulna. These forces are considered 
adequate to the business of keeping Scin- 
diah and the Rajah of Berali in check; 
and, besides, the Bombay army is ready 
to move when ordered. 

The movements of the native powers 
on the side of Lahore and Cashmere, as 
well as the thicatencd war in Cuteh, have 
been absurdly mixed by several of the 
English newspapers with the question of 
the Nipal and Maharatta wars. They are 
connected neither geographically nor politi- 
cally. 

WAR IN CUTCH. 

The operations of the war in Cutch, 
have been happily arrested by a treaty of 
peace with that country. See above Asi- 
atic Intelligence, article Bombay. 

MAHARATTA DICTIONARY. 

The fear of a new Maharatta war gives 
fresh interest to the project of a dictionary 
of the language of that people, by Capt. 
Gideon Hutchinson, lately inserted in the 
Asiatic Journal (vol. I, page32Jj. We 
have seen with pleasure a copy of the 
report of the committee appointed by the 
government of Bombay to examine three 
specimens of the dictionary. In that re- 
port, after proposing some alterations in 
the plan of the dictionary, subjoin^, 

“ With these alterations, we beg leave 
respectfully to submit to the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council that the English 
and Maharatta Dictionary, which Capt. 
Hutchinson proposes to publish, will be 
an important acquisition to the stock of 
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philological knowledge of this side of 
India, and must prove of great public 
utility as far as the study of the Maharatta 
language i* concerned. 

“ These specimens exhibit a wonderful 
degree of labour, industry and perse- 
verance, and also afford such satistactory 
proofs of an extensive and intimate ac- 
quaintance with Maharatta, as leave no 
doubt that the publication of Capt. 
Hutchinson’s work would be of the 
greatest advantage to those who study 
a language which on this side of India is 
very useful, but the acquirement of 
which, from the want of proper aid, is 
extremely tedious and difficult.” 

MADRAS COLLEGE. 

It appears from the report of the Ma- 
dras College for the year 1815, that the 
examination has been veiy favourable. 
Among the foremost names stand those 
of Messrs. Chamier and Vineash, whose 
impiovemeut in the study of the Tamul 
language so far surpassed the other stu- 
dents, that they formed a class of them/ 
selves. Mr. Chamier was also first in 
Telugoo, and had made great proficiency 
in Persian. Mr. Vinaash was the first 
student who had made himself proficient 
in the Maharatta language. 

Both the above gentlemen received the 
honourary medal and the reward of one 
thousand pagodas tor their high attain- 
ments. The progress of Mr. Hudleston 
in Tamul, aud the rapid impiovement of 
Mr. Bannerman in Hindostanee received 
the maiked approbation of the Board of 
Superinteudance. 

Mr. John Babington having received an 
appointment in the Commercial Depart- 
ment, which required his removal to a 
great distance from the Presidency, has 
resigned the office of Tamul translator, 
and is succeeded by Mr. Richard Clarke. 

The gratifying task of recording many 
other most respectable names of those 
who received great praise for their ac- 
quirements in the several languages of the 
Peninsula, together with a full copy of the 
Report, is deferred, for want of space, till 
the publication of a future number of the 
Asiatic Journal. 

Mr. Raffles, has been relieved from the 
charge of the Government of Java, by Mr. 
John Fendall, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
who lias been selected to that post by 
the Supreme Government, according to 
the instructions of the Court of Directors. 
The situation of Resident, at Fort Marl- 
bro% reserved for Mr. Raffles by the order 
of the Court, remains open for that gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Raffle’s arrival in England, as well 
as that of the Countess of Loudon and 
Moira, is noticed under the head of Inpja 
Shipping Intelligence. Late Java le- 
pers contain several flattering addresses 
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to Mr. Raffles on his departure, which 
will be inserted in a future number of 
tins Journal. 

Mr. Heuiy Bryne has been permitted 
to proceed to Madras to practice as a 
Barrister. 

The examination of the Students for 
Hertford College, was held on the 17th 
and 24th July, at the India House, when 
the following gentlemen were admitted : 
— Messrs. R. Clarke, J. A. Shawe, J. 
Trotter, II. Dallas, A. Grote, S. Davis, 

G. R. Garling, H. S. Lane, G. A. Bushbj, 
J. J. Rivaz, H. Hauington, S.Boyd. — 
The term commenced on the July. 

The statue of Marquis Welle- ley for the 
Town Hall of Calcutta, executed by Mr. 
Bacon in Newman Street, is lieath com- 
pleted. 

The Miuden, 74, which is noticed above 
as destined to India, has been suddenly 
ordered on the expedition to Algiers, 
and it is said that she will only land her 
troops there and proceed on her voyage 
to the East, but this is by no means cer- 
tain. 

'Hie Prince Regent, has been pleased to 
grant a year’s pay to Col. Mackay, of 

H. M. 75th Foot, Major WiEou of the 
19th Dragoons, and Ensign Mansell of the 
78th Foot, in cunsideiationof the seventy 
of the wounds they received while serving 
in India. 

In consequence of a vacancy in the 
General Staff of the army at Bombay, by 
the return to Europe of Major-Generals 
Skinner and Wilkinson, Lord Moira has 
appointed MajoivGeueral Need, of His Ma- 
jesty’s Service, to succeed to the Staff of 
that Presidency till the pleasure of His 
Royal Highness the Price Regent shall be 
known. 

St. George’s Church in Choultry Plain, 
was completed, and licenced by the Bishop 
in May last ; the expence of the stiucture 
amounts to upwards of fifty thousand pa- 
godas. 

Immediate measures are taking for 
providing a suitable place of worship, for 
the Community of the Church of Scot- 
land, at Madras. The site for the con- 
struction of the edifice is not jet fixed 
upon. The difference which existed on 
this subject at Calcutta, fas noticed in a 
former number) between the Supreme Go- 
vernment, and the Rev. Dr. Bryce, has 
been completely and amicably adjusted. 

Col. Colin Mackenzie, of the Madras 
Engineers, lias been appointed by the Go- 
vernor General, “ Surveyor General of 
India”. The office of Surveyor General, 
at each of the Presidencies, has been a- 
bolished. 

The Madras Government have sent to 
England for a supply of one hundred 
hour-glasses, for the use of the several 
Police Thannas at Madras. 

Mr. M. T. Harris has been appointed 


Superintendant of Police, on the resigna- 
tion of Col. Syniond*. 

The Lord Bishop and Archdeacon of 
Calcutta, accompanied by Mr. Abbott, the 
Regi-trar, and hi& Lordship’s family lias 
embaikul at Calcutta, on board the Ceci- 
cilia Pilot Schooner, on his Lordship's 
visitation of the Churches at the other 
Presidencies. 

The Rev. Frederick White, M.A. who 
went out on bomd the Cornwallis, has been 
appointed by the Couit of Directors to 
succeed to the first vacant chaplaincy in 
the Madias Establishment, on the special 
recommendation and request of the Hon. 
Mr. Elliot, Goveinorof Madras. 

Mi . Elliot, son of the Governor 

of Madras, pioceeds to India on the 
Minden, which takes out Sir John Mal- 
colm. 

The punishment of rustication at the 
College at Hertford, is abolished ; but 
we have not lieai d what other mode has 
been proposed as a punishment more 
suitable to the peculiar nature of that in- 
stitution. 

Robert Ornie, F.sq. the Company’s So- 
licitor at Madras, has been appointed 
Regi.-fiar to the Aicluleaconry of Madras, 
by the Loid Bishop of Calcutta. 

'Hie Court have ouleied the letters of 
Gen. Macaulay, as well as those of Major 
Hart, to be printed for the use of the 
Proprietors. Too much publicity cannot 
be given to those interesting documents. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Mouslev lias been 
duly instituted at Madras by the Bishop of 
Calcutta. His Lordship was expected at 
Madias when our accounts came away, 
and was to reside at the house of the na- 
val Commander-in-chief. 

Mr. George Saunders has been appoint- 
ed Mint Master at Ca'eutta, v ice Col. 
Malcolm Macleod, removed by order of 
the Court of Directors. 

A hand«om? monument to the memory 
of the lamented Su Samuel Hood, the 
late naval Commander-in-chief, is to be 
elected in St. Mary’s church, at Madras, 
at the expense of Government. 

DINNER TO MR. CANNING. 

On Thursday, the 25th July, the East- 
India Company gave a gram! entertainment 
to Mr. Canning, at the City of London 
Tavern. Among otheis who were in- 
vited, vveie hi> Maje-ty’s ministers, and 
all the great < dicers of state, the Duke of 
Wellington, Marquis Wellesley, Earl How- 
is, Lord W. Bentinck, Lord Harris, Low! 
Morly, Lord Grenville, Bishop of London*. 
Warren Hastings, E^q. Sir George Bariowv 
Sir Harry ionens. Sir John 
Sir James Macpiierson, Sir Harry DwrtB, 
Sir S. Auchmutv, General Beatewagr G°E 
Mark Wilkes, Mr. Raffles, Hr. Oakes, 
Sir W. Burroughs, Mr. Cefebwokr? 

&c. &c. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday , July 25, 1816. 

Cotton. — The favourable leports from Liverpool 
and Manchestei had little efitct on the Market 
last week, the total sales wire limited to about 
1300 ba^s ; the greater j ottnm of the Beugals were 
taken mi speculation ; the outinaiy to good, at 
1 id. a 14'/. 

Suva ). — Theie was a gi eater disposition evinced 
last week to do business in Muscovadea, and the 
holdeis were ready to me- ' tin \itws of the buyers 
by submitting to a small dcpiessum. The Kehned 
market continues to decline, the holders still in- 
clined to give w aj . The demand tor foreign Su- 
gars has men so limited tor a length ot time, the 
quotation* aie in a gieat measure nominal. 
VVhile was withdrawn aitjjs.y the whole ot the 
'Whiles were then taken in at the saint rale , ut- 
ter the first lot, good brown at i.4s. 

.Coffee. — The demand lor CnlLe wa3 gen' ral and 
extensive last week; the puces weie a shade 
higher, \vith i lie exception mi the tine middling 
Jama ca. The qu >ta ions of fast India C<>tfce aie 
nominal, on aicnuu ot the exUns.vt sale dcdai cd 
for to morrow . 

Sptc<. s. — Time appears lather a reviving de- 
mand tur Sjiites. The offers f.»r good pi a lleged 
3’eppti w<.re a (taction under our lowest quotation, 
but the holders wtre hrm at and above that rate ; 
the consent ate was, vety little bu«iness was ef- 
feit'd. Cumj anv*. Nutmegs and Cinnamon find 
purchaser' at our quoiatioi.s. 

Silki— The puces of East India Silk are nomi- 
nal, as the Company's sale has begun. 

July 10 >h, 1816.— The Comt oi Dnectors of the 
East India Company of Merchants of England 
have given notice, — “ That whueas by the 
Court’s advertisements of the 29th Dei ember 
1^15, notice is given that the Comt will hod 
four go lie i <d SaUs ot S.illpctie in cu< li year, and 
that all Saltp tie which maybe imported in pri- 
vilege and private trade in any ship or '■hips clear- 
ing inwaids, pre/inusiy to the 31st of Jauuaiy m 
any yeai, shall he sold upon, or as near as may be 
to the loth iebruaiy billowing, and the like for 
the On.TUerlv sales in M ij, Aiisju-t and Novem- 
ber. Tilt* <\ui* l now D i\t itoiici, that they find it 
necessuiy to inform lh linpmteis that toe space 
often days, which is aume set both as lcquirtd 
to prepale the saltpe re lot sale, is toniid by prac- 
tice to be in ■•uflic nut j and that twenty-five days 
is the hast space ot Unit which will be required 
between tne landing cfballptut and the day of 
sale. The regulations for sales of Saltpetre will 
therefore eland as follow : The Court will hold four 
general sales of Saltpetre in each year. All Salt- 
petre which may be imported in privilege and 
private trade, in any ship or ships clearing in- 
wards, on or before the 16th of January, in any 
year, wilt be sold upon, or as near as may be to 
the 10th of February following. Of ships c ear- 
ing inward, on or before the 15th April, the Salt- 
petre wilt in Ijke manner be sold on the loth of 
May . of ships clearing on or before the 16th 
July, will be sold on the 10th August : of 
ships clearing on or before the lGth October, 
will be sold loth November. No sales ot Com- 
pany’s, or puvate ha *petre wnl be held upon any 
account, at periods intermediate to those above 
specified. T lie Consignees will particularly take 
notice, that as the above arrangements are chietiy 
made with a view to their advantage, (the conve- 
nience of the buyers being at tne same lime 
consulted thereby), thev are at liberty to keep 
back their goods Irocn sale it they see proper : in 
order to the more complete undei standing of 
their intentions in this particular, the following 
subsidiary regulations are adopted, fviz — No balt- 
petie will be so d, unless the proprietors shall 
have signified their request in writing, that it 
may be brought to sale specifying inaihs and par- 
ticular, noi unless such notice shall ha.e been 
given thtr.y days pruu to the day appointed for 
U»t sale: but it must be clearly understood, that 
€»*|R£r notice w,d be in alt cases desirable. — It wul 
be necessaiy for the proprietors, when they 
wtah to have samples analysed, to give notice 
thereof to the Company’s warehouse- keept r as 
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soon after the landing of the Saltpetie as 
practicable: if they do not give such early notice, 
they wnl be liable to unavoidable disappoint- 
ment.” 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Off Portland, July 1 »t, 1 3 U> — .-Irritate —The 
Lmd Eldon, Cowles, fiom Uencnoltn. The Jnr 
Wm. Pulteney, Dawney, fi< m Bombay ; sailed 
from Bombav 27th Jan , Tetlicheny, I4tli Feb. j 
Point de Gatle, 29th February ; and St. Helena, 
13th May. Passed Gravesend, 4t li July. 

Passengers j>er Sir H'tn. Pu'teney . — lady 
Holmes, Mrs. Carter, Mis. Russell, Mrs. 
( ham it r, Major-Geu Sir Geoige Holmes, Major 
Carter, 84th; Captain Waters, 17'h B. N. 1. ; 
Capt. Foibes, 56* h regt. ; Capt. M‘Caulay , do. 
(died at tea); Lieut. Parr, Bombay European 
Kt gi , ; Lieut. Ball, 19th Madras N. I.j Lieut. 
Maitland, ditto ; Mrtses F Holmes, G. Channer, 
Masters Caller and Vei tilled 
The David Scott and Cannarthen were toscil 
from Bombay on the 12th February, and proceed 
to Teilichcriy anu Llapi, to till tip with pepper 
tor Europe. Aimed at the Cape fiom Bombay, 
on the Utli May. 

Off I.ymington, July 1, 1816 — Arrived theWm. 
Pitt, Graham, and the Lord Melville, Ciabb, fiom 
Madias, hailed fiom Bengal 27th Jan., Madras 
Bth 1 tbiuary, Point de Gaik* 21st February, Cape 
27th April, S*t. Helena 15th May. Passed Graves- 
end 41 h July. 

Passengers per Wm. Pitt. — Rt. Hon. Countess 
Loudon and Mouu, Lord George Huugeiford, 
Ladies Flora and Sophia H stings, Mis, Lux- 
more, Miss E. llavnstord, Col, Smith, 18th N. I. 
Capt. Stuart, Lieut. Dev ear, H M. 22d Dragoons ; 
Lieut. Bainett, 27th N. 1. j Mr. John K> ley, 
civil service ; three Misses Swinton, two Masters 
Plowd n. Master Orde, Miss and Master Clair- 
mont. Master M'Artliur, Hon. Mrs. Baird and 
two childitn from the cape, KcV. Temple Mooie, 
Mr. Maik Uoworth, Master and Miss Baird. 

Per Lord Eldon. — Mis. Simmons and three 
children from Madi i- , Capt Betts, H. M. 14th 
Regt, ; Lieut. Autrere, H. M. o3d ; Lieut, Fitz- 
hcrlu.it, 11. M. 14 1 li , Lieut. Thompson, H. M. 
34 th, Mi. George Mackenzie. I he Lo.d Eldon 
sailed fiom Madias 4th Ja nmy, BetiOooltn 24th 
Fcbmaty, M Helena IJih May. 

Per Lord Me-iuit .— air H. V. Darull, Lady 
Damll and Join chihheii, Mr. and Mis. Welland, 
Mr. and Mis. Eg. rton and two children; Mr. and 
Mrs. M’Clntlock and one child , Capt. Walpole; 
Mr. John Barnes, surgeon; Mr. Matthews, lei t 
at St. Helena; Capt. Matnwaring, H. M, 07th 
regt. ; Cornea Ryecrolt, 8th Dragoons ; lour 
Masters Lamb ; Misses Mathtrall, Mac Mahon, 
and Wilson; Masters Udneys, Wilson, Goulds, 
and Stalkart. 

Deal, 2<Z July. — Arrived the Cape packet, A gnevr, 
from ihe Cape. 

Poi tsmouth, 2 d July . — The Alcyon, Waters, 
from Batavia, (bound to Rotterdam) sailed 10th 
March, and St. Helena l3tii May. 

Off Brighton, July 3. —The Rose, M ‘Taggart, 
and Slrcatham, Lewis, fiom Madras and Ceylon, 
Passed Gravesend oth July. 

'Ihe Rose sailed fiom Madras 27th January, 
Ceylon 9th Febmaiy, Puna dt Ga.le 14th Ftb„ 
Cape 27th April, Si, Helena i4ih May, 

Passengers per Rjm\ — Mistresses Anderson, 
Arbuthnot, and Wctherall ; Miss Andeison ; 
James strange, E^q. senior merchant ; John 
Binny, Esq. do.; E. P. Blake, Esq. do. ; Dr. 
Tail, surgeon, reined; Mqjor Oafts, 80th; Ma- 
jor bnupson, N. C. ; Capt. Wetherall, Royal 
Scots ; Miss Arbuthnot, three Mi-*cs Cotton, 
Messrs. Taggart, Strange, Cotton, Witheiall, and 
Arbuthnot. 

The S treat ham left Madras 27 th January, Cape 
28th \pril, St. Helena 14lh Miy. 

P r Istreotham . — Mi-t.essvs Bowness, Hart, 
Holfoid ; Mas Canuthtrs , Su W. Burroughs, 
Bart.; J. B- Traver-, E«q. ; Harry Mortlock, 
Eaq. , Col. Glu. Bovuiess, Lieut Col. Travers, 
Captains tt, Slegg, F. Fullerton, Bredie, Robert- 
son, Douglas, Di. T. Edwards, Licuts. CL Aubrey, 
Rafter, Messrs. Slater, Fletcher, Misses Bowness, 
Mold b worths, Braham, Ansley, Stevenson, Miss 
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Travers, Masters Gordon, Stevenson, Travers, 

Lovelass. 

Passengers per Lowjee Family, from Bombay. — 
(.'apt. Wvlde, H. M. 56th Regt. ; Dr. Baggott, 
H. M. 4?tli do ; Dr. Campbell, $th Bombay Inf. ; 
Lieutenant Newto.i, 4lh do. Assistant Surgeon 
Leslie, 7th do. , Mr. Bixter. mei chant, Bombay; 
Mrs. Hough, Mis. Campbell, Mrs. Baggott, Mrs. 
Ryan and seven clnl »ren. 

Weymouth, July 10, 1810.— Drived the City of 
London, Jenkins, Loin Bengal. Left Bengal 29th 
January. Arrived at St. Helena 16th May, found 
there the Gen. Kyd and Bedfordshire ; the 
Apollo and No thumberland sailed the day befoie. 
Left St. Helena »7th May 

Passenger-, per C,ty ij London. — From Bengal, 
Lieut. -Col Fagan, Adjuianl-Gcn. Bengal Army, 
Mrs. Fagan, M t-tei t lui^topher and Miss Eliza 
Fagan, landed ai the Capt or Goad Hope , James 
Smith Adams Es j nuiLhant; Robert Davidson, 
Esq, ; Miss Ellen bnima Adams (child) , Lieut. 
E. Mitchell, H. M 59th Regt. died at sea, 
18th Febiuary 18i6 ; Ensign Lyuam, H. M. 58d 
Regt; MirS Eliza Deans, Maiia, Haniet, 

Amelia, and fhaiiolte Kosiua Geiraud; Mr. C. 
O. N ic holts late head draftsman in the Surveyor- 
General’s oll.ee ; Mr*. Dtiraud, five Misses 
Duraud, Mis. Chimieiy, Mrs. Bull, Mrs. Gabriel, 
three Misses Gabriel, Lieut .Col. Ellis, H. M. 
S5th Dragoons ; Lieut. Williams, H. C. Militaiy 
Service; Mis. Williams and child ; Miss Mercer, 

Mrs. aud Miss Kehigham, Fitzgerald, 

Esq. late Master Attendant at Masuhpatam ; 
Lieut. Donaldson, H. C.’s service; Lieut. Andrew 
Grey, ditto ; Mi. Scott, Mr. Andrew Young, Mi. 
Cassir, Miss Caroline Cotgrave, Masters Heniy 
and Charles Cotgrave, M.ss • . L. Gibson, Masters 
W. P. Waugh, Stewart, Thomas Ahier, Miss 
Fanny Keating, Miss Nancv Keating, Masteis 
Hare, Shakespeare, H Sli ikc-peare, Clias, Taylor, 
Win. Taylor, Mis> Elizi Powell, Mi»s Hannah 
Powell, Master Edward Kelhgh.m. 

Off Ports m 'U tti, July .1 — timed the Huddart, 
Weiler, hom Batavia *24 ih March, St. Helena 
Sist May. The Gene.al Kyd and Herefordshire 
sailed from S'. Helena iuth May, passed Graves- 
end July 14. 

Passengers per Hadden t. — Mis. Anna Campbell, 
Mrs. Anna Mountain, Col. Crawtoid, Lieut. 
White, Lieut. Aulrere, (lelt the rinp at Bencoo- 
leu) S. Holmes, (died at sea 26th April, 1816,) 
Misses M. and E. Burton, L. Morrison, M. 
]. Mountain, Ma-ter J. White, three Masters 
Deverell, Master John W. Holmes, Mis. M. 
Drewe, M<qor Alexander, Mrs., Miss, ami Mas- 
ter Alexander, Lieut. Ellis, Louisa Williams, 
servant to Mio Moirison, Josh. Matnias, ser- 
vant to Col. Ci aw ford 

The CoULneam aimed at St. Helena st May. 
Down-,, July 3. — .f'tau's. — ' Th j Low jee Family 
from Bombay, *2 4th Feb., M. Helena 17th May. 

8. The Duke ol Wellington, Howard, left Ben- 
gal 6tli February. 

Arrived the Northumberland, ('apt. Franklin, 
from Bengal, and fiom Bombay the Apollo, Capt. 
Tarbntt, and Ganges, country ship 

Grai-esend, l6bt July. — Puismgerspcr Northum- 
berland. — Mis. Woodcock and tom children, Mr. 
Johnstone, Mr. Mtnzies, Mis. Casev, Major P. 
Johnstone, H. M. 14th iegi. ; Capt. W, Mcnzies, 
Bengal Army ; Lieut. Thoker, H. M. 81st dra- 
goons ; Lieut. Young, do.; Lieut. H. Cheap, 
Bengal Anny ; Lieut. Chauvel, Madras do. ; Mr, 
Bushel, latent H M. 39. h regt.. Misses Love- 
day, Gibbon, I'razei, two Caves, Price, Masters 
Lismore, Gall, Cave, H. Ca-ey, Fickle, Newton, 
three servants, titty tour invalids and limited ser. 
vice men of his Majesty’s army ; Hugh Wilkin- 
son, Esq Bengal civil scivice , Ensign Latter, 
8th dragoon*. , three children, Dovetuns. 

Pa Apollo. — Passed Gravesend 13th July. Mrs. 
Col. Walkei, Mrs. Col. White, Mr. and Mrs, 
Lacklc and family. Major Strangeways, 

Per Gen. Kyd . — Major Kmnatrd, H. C. St. 
Helena Artilkiy ; Capt. Alex. Brown, Bombay 
European Regt."; Miss Margaret Kinnaird, Miss 
Lucy Brown, Master David Brown, Master Henry 
Todd. 

Per /fere/bnWiire.— Mr. Henry Ibbetson, late 
3d Mate H. C. S. Moffat ; Mr. Chas. Bidwell. 

The Herefordshire, and General Kyd, left 
Coma 2d March, sailed from St. Helena 40th 
May- 

'■* Cape qf Good Hope, April 13, 18 id. — Arrived.— 
General Hewitt, CampbeB, from Portsmouth, 


14.— H. M. S. Lyra, from Portsmouth, 

16.— Albion, Fisher, sailed for China. 

Id.— Alceste,74, t > 1 edt lor China, ditto. 

April 15 —bailed.— Bengal Merchant, Gordon, 
for Bengal. * 

24- — Albton, Fisher, Isle of France and India. 
26.— Eclipse, Burford, ditto. 

The Asia, Marchioness of Ely, and Defence 
were all well 27th April, lat. 3 N. long 23 W. 

The Eiplunstone, 1st May, lat. 4® 43' s. lonir* 
24° 24' W. The Wexford, 11th May, lat. 79 
N. long. 20° W. The Sovereign, Providence, 
and Barkworth, were all well April 25. lat 
5** 40' N. long. 22 W. ’ 

B'Uartu, Jan. 26.— bailed. — Metcalfe, Sanders, 
for Amboyna. * 

Bombay, Feb. 14.— Indian Oak, Fearon, arrived 
from England. 

Madrus, F. b, 21,— Arrived from Portsmouth 
Orient, Rutter, and sailed 23th for Bengal. ’ 

20.— City of London, Jenkins, and Sir Stephen 
Lushinzton, Chivers, sailed for England, 

Bengal, Fib. 1816, — torbes, Scarwell, arrived 
fum England. 

The Percy, Younghushand, from Madias to 
Bencoolen and England, was burnt Feb. 19 at 
Sauger, crew saved. 

The Dutchess of — *■— v AJ r • 
to Batavia was bi 
Off Dartmouth, ■ 

Lennon, from Bengal, sailed 6th Feb. and touched 
at no place. 

Off Deal , July 13, 1816. — Arrived the Ganges, 
Falconer, from Batavia, sailed 25th March St. 
Helena 19th May. 

14. — Arrived the Auspicious from Batavia, 
sailed 25th March, and St. Helena, 19th May. 

Off Isle oj Wight, July 17, — Arrived the Sir 
Stephen Lushington, Cloven, from Bengal and 
Madras. 

Passengers per Minerva.— Colonels Nicolls, 
Crow, Baillie, and five children, Mr. Miller, 
Capt, Domra, Lieuts M’Donald and Duncan! 
Mrs. Deane and child, Mis. Hedge andtwochil- 
dren, Masters Schnell, and Cunningham, Misses 
Cunningham, and De Volve. Per Duke 0 f Wel- 
lington.— ’None. Per Hibernia.-— None, Per 
Auspicious . — None. 

Passengers per Ganges.— Hon. T. S. Raffles, 
late Governor of Java; Capt. R. C. Garnbam, 
Capt. T. O. Travers, Sir Thus. Sylvester, U. J. 
Graham, Esq. 

Deal, July Departures.— Emerald, Gardner, 

whaler. South Seas. 

3.— Harriett, De Payster, free trader, Madras 
and Be ngal, Cornwallis, Charitie, Madras and 
Bengal . 

8. Windsor Castle, Hornblow, free trader, 
Bengal. 

10. — Catherine, Bock, whaler, South Seas. 

20.— Pr -r-c- 4— *h. p , 

China. I* « ( :. \ . . trader. 

Cape, Is .1 , « . I ■, Banks, 

Walker, do. Bengal. 

Off Weymouth, July 25. — Arrivals. — Arrived the 
Motlatt, Richardson, from Penang and Bombay. 
Sailed troin Penang 17th January, Bombay 2d 
March, bt. Helena 30th May. The Princess 
Chailotte of Wales was to leave Bombay 12th 
March for Madias. 

Passengers per Moffatt. — Mrs. Geo. Richardson, 
Miss G, E. Richardson, Master Richardson, Gen. 
Bowyer. 

Per Lushmgto n.— Lieut. Col. Corsbie, Mrs. 
Corsbie, and three children ; Mr. Jones, Mrs, 
Jones, Master Harrison, Mis. Bryant and three 
children, Mrs. Chisteney, Mrs Dunbar and two 
children, Mr. Coles, Mr. Dunbar, Mr. W*|t, 
Lieut, Denny, (died). Miss Denny, Miss Grata. 

The private ship Hebe Is arrived in the 
Downs from Batavia ; she left the private ship 
George, also from Batavia, at the Cape the I3|h 
May, and spoke the Lady Castlereafh and Cam- 
bridge off St. Helena, where they a rriv cd fh e tath . 

The private ship MelamtUo is also strived in the 
Downs from India. . , . , 

The General Hewitt, with hi* p|p* 7 * slo#p 
Lyra, sailed from the Cape 
Chi., the Wth April. Tfc **** Wlowea »„ 

The Kurydice, 94. Csptaiy WMSChOjre. wiled Oh 
Thursday for Port, JEW' 1 ''™* “ d 
Cape station. She «P>* «> dispaWw. to dir 


nail fottltt Cap,«fS»<** H»I 


odsonlwr,; asd a 
Hop*. 
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L 

s, 

d. 


L 

s. 

d. 


L. s. 

d. 


L. 


d. 

Cochineal 


0 

3 

10 

to 

0 

4 

4 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

5 15 

0 








4 

0 

— 

3 

.8 

0 

Senna lb. 

0 1 

6 

to 

0 

t 

6 

Chenh.m 



IS 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

Turmenck, btiigal..twt. 

1 13 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

■ Bourbon . ... 


3 

6 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

China 

2 10 

0 

— 

2 

15 

0 

— Mocha 



13 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

Zedoaiv 







Cotton. Surat 

ib. 

0 

1 

1 

— 

0 

l 

«» 

Galls, in Sorts 

6 IQ 

0 

— 

7 

0 

0 

■ Extra fine 



1 

4 


0 

t 

5 

Blue 

9 0 

0 

— 

9 

6 

0 

- Bengal 


0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

I 

■1 

Indigo, Blue ...lb. 

0 9 

9 

— 

0 

0 

0 

■ — - Bourbon... . 



o 

3 


0 

2 

7 

— - Blue and Violet, 

o a 

6 

— 

0 

9 

6 

Drugs, Ike. for Dyeing. 








— Purple and Violet.... 

0 7 

6 

— 

0 

8 

6 


. .cwt. 

0 

0 

0 

— 

h 

0 

0 

— — Fine \ io. et 

0 7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

9 



r, 

1<> 

0 



6 

0 

0 

- ■ Good Ditto 

0 6 

0 

— 

0 

6 

9 

Borax, Refined... 


b 

10 

0 





Fine Violet cz Copper 

0 5 

6 

— 

0 

6 

0 

Uniehned. or 

T meal 

5 

10 

0 





— — Good Ditto . 

0 5 

3 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Camphirc unrefined- . 

12 

0 

0 

— 

14 

0 

0 

• Fine Copper 

0 5 

6 

— 

0 

5 

9 

Caidemoms, M aUUar . . lb 

0 

2 

6 



0 

4 

0 

— Good Ditto 

0 4 

9 

— 

0 

5 

3 

— Ceylon, 









— Ordinary Ditto 

0 3 

1 

— 

0 

3 

9 

Cassia Buds.,. 

. cwt. 

22 

0 

0 





Rice, Like Carolina. ..cwt. 

0 17 

0 

— 

1 

5 

0 

— — Lignea, 


10 

0 

0 

— 

35 

0 

0 

Safflower cwt. 

4 15 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

Castor Oil 

lb. 

O 

t 

3 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Sago cwt. 

1 15 

0 

— 

2 

10 

0 

Chma Root.. . . 

.. cwt. 

«> 

0 

0 

• — 

2 

b 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 

2 12 

0 





Cocuhis indicus. 


3 

l 

0 

• — 

3 

10 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein lb. 







Columbo Root . 


2 

15 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Novi 







Dragon’s Blood.. 









— Ditto W hue 







Gum Ammoniac, 

lump.. 








— — China 







Acahic 


3 

to 

0 



5 

0 

0 

Organzine 

1 10 

0 





* — — Assafae'ida. 


fi 

0 

0 



15 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon lb. 

0 V 

8 

— 

0 

10 

0 

— Benjamin .. 


6 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

0 

— — Cloves 

0 2 

11 

— 

0 

3 

8 

















— Galliano in.. 









— Nutmegs 

0 6 

1 





- — — Gambogium 


22 

0 

0 

— 

24 

0 

0 

— — Ginger cwt. 

4 15 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

— — Myrrh 


9 

0 

0 

__ 

11 

0 

0 

— — Pepper, Black — lb. 

0 0 

7 





— — Olibanum... 


5 

0 

0 



6 

10 

0 

White 

0 1 

3 





Lac Lake 


0 

l 

3 



0 

1 

0 

Sugar, Yellow cwt. 

1 18 

0 

— 

« 

1 

0 

Dye 


0 

3 

6 



0 

5 

G 

White 

2 10 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Shell, Block 


3 

0 

0 



3 

10 

0 

Brown 

1 13 

0 

— 

1 

16 

0 

— Shivered ... 









Tea, Bohea lb. 

0 2 

4 

— - 

0 

2 

6 

Stick 


3 

10 

0 



8 

0 

0 

Congou 

0 2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

5 

Musk, China.... 

oz. 

0 

14 

0 

— 

l 

1 

0 

Souchong 

0 4 

0 

— 

0 

4 

6 

Nux Vomica ... 

.cwt. 

1 

12 

O 



2 

0 

0 

Campoi 

0 2 

9 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Oil Cassia 

. oz. 

0 

a 

f) 

_ 

0 

3 

0 

Twankay 

0 3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

2 

Cinnamon . 


1 

0 

0 



1 

1 

0 

Pekoe 

0 4 

10 

— 

0 

b 

2 

Cloves 









Hyson Skm 

0 2 

11 

— 

0 

4 

4 

Mact 









Hyson 

0 4 

7 

— 

0 

5 

7 

• Nutmegs .. 


0 

3 

G 





— — Gunpowder 

0 5 

0 

— 

0 

5 

2 

Opium 

. .lb. 








Tortoiseshell 

1 0 

0 

— 

1 

b 

0 

Rhubarb 


0 

6 

0 

— 

0 10 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 

9 0 

0 


10 

0 

0 


Goods declared for Sale 

On Thursday, 1 August — Prompt 25 October. 

Privilege. — Nankeens, Silk, and Prohibited 
Piece Goods— Silk and Madras Handkerchiefs— 
Gurrahx — H> im hums . 

Private-Trade. — Silk Handkerchiefs— Damasks. 

On F'lday, 1 August— Prompt ib October. 

Pr allege. — Cotton-wool. 

On Thuroiiuy, 3 August — Prompt \ November. 

Company’s'. — Peppei — Saltpetre — Japan Copper 
and Camphor — <_ nm.unon — Nutmegs — Mace- 
Cloves — Oil of Mace, Nutmeg - -, and Cinnamon— 
Keemow Shells. 

Privilege. — Red-wood— Rattans — Ebony — Pep- 
per — Ginger— Sago— Red Saunders—' Tortoiseshell 
— Safflower — Soy — C'aj apu ta Oil — A rsen ic— Sapan 
wood — Gum Copal — Galanga Rout — Saltpetre — 
Borax unrefined — Sal Ammoniac — Turmeric — 
Senna— Lac Lake — Shellack — Cardemoms— Gam - 

, ~ "■ '■ Indian Ink 

"« — Bees’ wax 

— Star Anru- 


at the East- India House. 

Private-Trade. —Hides— Horns — Soy— Rhubarb 
— Cubebs — GambogUim — Tortoiseshell — Mother* 
o’-Pearl— Oil of Cassia— Pepper— -Rattans— Ver- 
million— Table Matts — Cassia and Cassia Buds— 
Red Saunders— Castor Oil — Safflower — Cassia Lig. 
nea — Soap— White Paper— Galanga Root— Malac- 
ca Canes — Whan gees — Assafaetida — Benjamin— 
Chillies — Tamarinds — Aloes. 

On Thursday , 8 August — Prompt 25 October. 

Privilege.— SI awls— Nankeens — Bandannoes— 
Silks and Silk Handkuthiefs. 

On Tuesday, 1 Sipttmber — Prompt £9 November. 

Tea linhea, 5 .>o/XjO lbs. — Congou, Campoi, Pe- 
koe, and Souchong, 4, 500,000— fwankav, 800,000 
— H>son skm, 1 ^0,000— Hyson, 200 , 000 — Total, 
including Private-Trade, 6 , 000,000 IU 3 . 

On Tuesday, 10 September— Prompt G December. . 

Company’s - , — Bengal Muslins, 5,219 pieces — Cal- 
licoes, 140,260 — Prohibited Goods, 45,890—Coait 
Cahicoes, 10»,793 — Muslins, 597 — Prohibited, 
7,000, 


Cargoes of East- India Company's Ships lately arrived. 


Cargoes of the Minerva, Maiqms If'clhngt r n, 
Lord Eldon, Ji'iHuim Pitt, Sir H'dlinm Pnlte- 
ney, Lord Melalle, Stnatham , R<*,se, and J/ud- 
dart, from Bengal, Fort st. George, and Ceylon, 
Company’ s . — Saltpetre — Raw s ilk — Su ga r — C of- 
fee — Pepper— Cinnamon— Bengal and Coast Piece 
Goods. 

Private-Ti ade awl PnviU gc. — 1 ndtgo — Madeira 
and Constantia Wines — Piece Goods— Pepper — 
Shellac— Ginger— Cassia— Raw Silk— Cassia Lig- 
nea — Buflhlo Horns — Rattans — Redwood — Saf- 
flower— Seed Lac— Tincal— Nox Vomica— Lac Dye 
—Cardemoms — Nutmegs — Mace — Cloves — Ele- 
phants’ Teeth— Cotton— Castor Oil— Rice — Cor- 
nelians— Tortoiseshell— Senna— Cinnamon — Tur- 
in enck — Dragon’s Blood — Coffee — Cochme d — 
CaaipliotwOUbaiium'— Gamboge— Opium — 


tcctida— Socotrine Aloe's — Rhubarb— Vermillion— * 
Oil of Cloves — Ebony Wood— Melse Tuanth*®*» 


Cargoes of the General Kyd , Jlerefordskirt, Apol- 
lo, and Northumberland, from China* Benfaf, 
and Madras, * 

Company's. — Bohea, Congou, and Tw*nkwT«ls 
— China Raw Silk — Saltpet re— 

Cotton — Prohibited Piece Goods, including pan 
of the Sir William Pulteney** Ca«** 
Private-Trade and 

Nankeens— Tea— Soy— Paper— C*** 1 * Tortoise- 
shell— Rue — Redwood— R** tt»k r Tndi go- Piece 

Goods — Coffee— Silks— ChBia^bi nets-Gowns- 

Mushn Handkerchief* °. f Ro*ew-Baii- 

dat< noes— Bladk' Silk H andke’C h^f *-* haw ! 5 and 
Cornelian String?' 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 96th of June to the 9.5th of July 1816 . 
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E. Eytov, Stack Broker, 2, Cornhill, and 18, Coventry Street, 










ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

SEPTEMBER 1816 . 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


StR, — I am induced to send you 
these few remarks, in hopes that if 
they find a place in your useful 
work, they may meet the eye of 
some one possessed of both the 
will and ability to rectify the evil 
of which I complain. 

It is customary in India as well 
as in this country, for the letters 
of Private Soldiers when signed or 
franked by the Officer command- 
ing the regiment, to pass free of 
postage : only in England a penny 
is paid in with the letter, which 
however is not required or known 
to be necessary in India. 

I have been therefore greatly- 
surprized to find that letters of the 
above description from soldiers in 
India, have been of latecharged the 
full postage. I shall onlymention one 
instance, out of several, of a poor 
woman in the small town in which 
I live, who has a son a Private 
Soldier in- His Majesty's 53d Re- 
giment to India ; who, the oilier 
day, received a letter from him, for 
which she had to pay three shil- 
lings postage (it bearing the Deal 
ship-letter mark), although it was 
superscribed “ Soldier’s Letter,” 
and signed by the Colonel com- 
manding the regiment, which was 
considered sufficient, and would 

Asiatic Joum No. IX. 


have passed it perfectly free from 
one end of India to the other. 

Let us suppose a family who are 
barely able to procure the neces- 
saries of life by their daily labour, 
or another, from want of employ- 
ment, or other cause, who are re- 
ceiving a scanty subsistence from 
the parish (things in these times 
by no means uncommon) ; suppose 
them living in Wales, or in a dis- 
tant county, and should’ they re- 
ceive a double-letter * from India, 
how is it possible for them to pro- 
cure the five or six shillings which 
might be demanded for the post- 
age It might be said by Some, 
they need not take it, they are not 
obliged to receive it. But surely 
such language is unfeeling in the 
extreme ! 

I have been a considerable part 
of my life in that country ; but I 
cannot divest inyself of the idea, 
that those in the humblest statioM 
in society partake of the telider 
feelings of affection towards their 
children as well as the mpre re- 
fined. ---- - 

Let us imagine that W£.see a *“* 


s in India pty aMor*n*»«>'" '«>«'■« i 
,heet of imej-pai>« wwJ’M '" ■) c °' er 
me, wonltfBorbe ewttWerrt a d..«Me. 


. 11 . 
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mily such as I have before men- 
tioned, who for months, perhaps 
for years, have been waiting with 
anxious anticipation for some tid- 
ings of a beloved child, whom their 
fears have often suggested to have 
fallen a victim to the sword of the 
enemy, or to the climate — at length 
the long wished for letter arrives 
— the aged father's heart already 
overflows uith delight — and the 
tear of joy stands in the eye of the 
mother — sensations such as these 
they have seldom experienced 
amid the sorrows and trials perhaps 
of many years ; but how will they 
be changed into disappointment, 
when the postman demands a sum 
far beyond what they can possibly 
afford ? Perhaps every thing that 
could raise them a little sum for 
the occasion, has already been sold 
to procure the necessaries of life, 
they have therefore no alternative; 
how will they look, first upon their 
poor starving babes, and then on 


the letter, and relinquish it with 
feelings of sorrow and regret ! 

I should suppose it would be 
most prudent and desirable for our 
legislators to facilitate the inter- 
course between our countrymen 
in India and their relatives in Eng- 
land. Impressions are but too ea- 
sily effaced, and means should be 
used, instead of dissolving, to 
sfrengthen the ties which bind us 
together. 

Poverty is an evil of sufficient 
magnitude in itself, without such 
an additional aggravation ; nor can 
it be the desire of a wise and hu- 
mane government to shut out a 
ray of comfort which might cheer 
the abode of indigence, and allevi- 
ate the sorrows of the poor rela- 
tives of the brave defenders of our 
country and laws. 

I have, the honour to be, &c. &c. 

A Subalters. 
Suffolk, lit Aug. 1616. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — While so much is said 
about converting the Hindoos to 
Christianity, I think it is at least 
worthy of our attention, that there 
be no tendency in any of our Indi- 
an laws or regulations to convert 
Christians into Mohammedans. 

I observe in a late Calcutta pa- 
per, a notice by the registrar of 
the Supreme Court, that no licen- 
ses will be hereafter granted by the 
court for the celebration of matri- 
mony without publication of banns, 
if the parties be under age, or un- 
less affidavit be made by two suffi- 
cient deponents, that no impedi- 
ment exists thereto. 

I do not know by what law li- 
cences from the Supreme Court 
are declared to be necessary for 
the celebration of matrimony in 
India. Many of the drummers in 
native battalions are sons of Eng- 
liahmen, and profess the religion 
of their fathers. Suppose one of 
these drummers should meet at 
Loodheana with a woman of the 


same faith, and should wish to 
marry her : if a license from the 
Supreme Court be indispensible, 
the expense and trouble of getting 
one, must effectually prevent the 
union. As the laws of England 
equally regard the rich and poor, 
there can be no doubt but the law 
which authorizes the marriage of a 
soldier and a drummer, also autho- 
rizes the marriage of a general, 
and of a provincial judge. Should, 
however, 3 license from the Su- 
preme Court, be absolutely neces- 
sary to a Christian marriage, the 
poor drummer and his mistress, 
instead of hanging themselves, may 
become Mohammedans, and then 
they may get married for a trifle.* 
It is to be trusted that some new 
regulation will be adopted under 
the present India church establish- 
ment. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 

N.R, 


* St** Vs.at.c Journal for August, article Mo- 
hammed.™ Wedding** 



To the Editor of 

Sir, — Happening a few days 
before my departure from Cal- 
cutta to call upon a lady to 
whose affability and politeness, I, 
as a stranger, lay un 1 r great ob- 
ligations, she w.in’ly l.troduecd a 
conversation regaining the ex- 
treme strictness of the Custom- 
House Regulations, as applicable 
to the introduction of East In- 
dia Commodities ; and the conse- 
quent hardship to which every one 
in the settlement was subject, from 
being hindered sending the smal- 
lest pledge of their affection to 
their far-distant friends. She ad- 
ded, that for her part, she was 
sure, that her relations in England 
must think her very unkind and 
ungrateful, in neglecting to make 
some sort of return for their love 
and kindness ; and that this was 
the more vexatious, as the longed 
for nothing so much as an oppor- 
tunity, to show that time and ab- 
sence had produced no alteration 
in her heart. I now began to sus- 
pect what would be the end of her 
story; which she very shortly 
wound up by whispering, that she 
had a few strings of pearls and a 
lovely pair of shawls, for her dear 

friend the lady of Colonel , 

in London ; and that as I was 
about to sail for England, I might, 
perhaps, 'with out inconvenience, fa- 
vour her by taking charge of them. 

I was reduced to some difficulty 
by this unlucky request ; for on 
the one hand it was no easy mat- 
ter to give a refusal to a lady to 
whose hospitality and friendly at- 
tention I owed much of the com- 
fort I had enjoyed during my so- 
journing ; and on the other l 
had long made it a rule not to 
lend my aid in furthering a prac- 
tice, in my opinion, decidedly 
fraudulent and dishonest. At last 
I took courage, and after declaring 
how unfortunate I was in being 
obliged to deny any request of 
her s, attempted to convince her 
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of the great impropriety of encou- 
raging the underhand transmission 
of contraband goods; and of the 
injury done to hercountry by every 
species of smuggling. She laughed 
at my scruples ; told me I might 
keep my musty morality to myself ; 
for that she had no wish to be bet- 
t jr than her neighbours ; and that 
I must very well know, there was 
not a lady in the settlement who 
did no' do so, as well as herself. 
She ended by saying, that she was 
sure the law never could have been 
intended to put a stop to the inno- 
cent gratification of the best af- 
fections of our nature ; and that 
his Majesty's revenue could never 
be a sufferer by the admission of a 
few presents, of no consideration 
either in number or value. There 
was no arguing against this very 
convenient doctrine, supported as 
it was by universal usage ; and I 
therefore took my leave, under the 
disagreeable impression of having 
lost the esteem of my friend by 
refusing to undertake her commis- 
sion, and rendered myself ridicu- 
lous by a fruitless show of too 
great rigidity of principle. On 
returning home, ] happened, in 
order to get rid of these unpleas- 
ing reflections, to take up a vo- 
lume of the works of Dr. Franklin, 
and wa- very agreeably surprized 
to find m it an essay on the very 
subject which had just created 

a coolness between Mrs. and 

me. 1 knew that every thing to 
which he turned his pen was ably 
treated, and therefore without 
stopping to read bis remarks, sent 
the volume to her. under the con- 
viction, that its eloquence would 
lie more persuasive than the home- 
ly reasons I had used. I was not 
mistaken ; for after a little while, 
she returned it, with a note ex- 
pressive of the thorough change in 
her sentiments, produced by the 
new and striking lightin which the 
subject had been placed by the 
2 G 2 
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Doctor. As a proof of her deter- 
mination, not only to desist in fu- 
ture from such inexcusable trans- 
actions, but as much as possible to 
check their general current, she 
begged me to give as extensive 
circulation to the letter as possi- 
ble. Sir, assured that you concur 
in opinion with me and my new 
convert, I have no doubt, but you 
will accede to a praise-worthy re- 
quest, which has peculiar claims 
on your attention, as coming from 
a lady. To you I need not ex- 
plain, that the topic of which the 
Doctor so ably treats is one of 
serious importance, and claims the 
anxious consideration of all who 
may from hc-edlessness have been 
guilt} - of acts at which they would 
blush, were they for a moment to 
teflect on their illegality and dis- 
honesty. I have been told, that 
besides the immense quantities of 
jewels, shawls, and other precious 
commodities smuggled on shore 
from every homeward bound fleet 
that enters the English Channel, 
much foreign and up-country 
goods of great value and little 
stowages are, notwithstanding the 
vigilance of our collector of cus- 
toms, daily imported into Calcutta, 
without the payment of duty ; to 
the detriment of government, and 
prejudice of the fair- trader. If I 
can contribute in the smallest 
measure to bring back my fair 
countrywomen, and such of my 
countrymen as may have been se- 
duced by their example, to a right 
way of thinking on a point of such 
essential importance, I shall - eturn 
to India with the pleasing reflec- 
tion of having made a good 
voyage. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Purser. 
London, July 4, 1815. 

ON SMUGGLING. 

“ Thebe are many people that would 
be‘thought, and even think themselves, 
honest men, who fail nevertheless in par- 
ticular points of honesty ; deviating from 
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that cliaractei sometime, by the pro a- 
leucc of mode or custom, and sometimes 
through mere iiiattenliw. ; >o that Hi. 'r 
honesty is patiinl only, and not qc nfenl 
or universal. Thus one, who woo’d 
scorn to over-reach y oil mabargain, di .’d 
make no scruple of flicking you it I'd tie 
now and then at cards ; auuthi r, that 
plays with the utmost fail ness, -hall, with 
great freedom, cheat you in the .-ale of a 
horse. But there is no kind of dishorn sty, 
into which otherwise good people :uo;e 
easily and frequently fall, than that of 
defrauding government of its revenues by 
smuggling, when they have an opportu- 
nity, or encouraging smugglers by buying 
their goods. 

“ 1 tell into these reflections tire other 
day, on hearing two gentlemen of reputa- 
tion di-coursing about a small estate, 
which one of them was inclined to sell, 
and the other to buy ; when the seller, in 
recommending the place, remarked, that 
its situation was very advantageous on 
this account, that being on the w r-coasf 
iu a smuggling country, one had frequent 
opportunities or buying many of the ex- 
pensive arthle- used in a family, twenty, 
thiitv, and in some articles fifty per ctut 
cheaper, than they could be had in the 
more interior part-, of traders that t .. ...1 
duty. '1 he other /non \t gentlemen allow- 
ed this to he an advantage, but insisted, 
that the seller, in the advanced price he 
demanded on that account, rated the ad- 
vantage much above its value. Atid nei- 
ther of them seemed to think dealing with 
smuggle] s a practice that an honest man 
(provided he got his goods cheap) had the 
least reason to be ashamed of. 

“ The people of Great Britain, under 
the happy constitution of this country, 
have a privilege tcw r other countries en- 
joy ; that of choosing the third branch of 
the legislature, which branch has alone 
the power of regulating their taxes. Now, 
whenever it is found necessary for the 
common benefit, advantage, and safety of 
the nation, for tire security of our liber- 
ties, property, religion, and every thing 
that is dear to us, that certain sums shall 
be yearly raised by taxes, duties, &c. and 
paid into the public treasiuy, thence to 
be dispensed by government for those 
purposes, ought not every honest man 
freely and w illingly to pay his just propor- 
tion of this necessary expense ? Can ke 
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possibly preserve a right to that character, 
if, by any fraud, stratagem, or conti iv- 
aiice, he avoids that payment in whole or 
i u part ? 

“ What should we think of a com- 
panion, who, haiing supped nith hi> 
friends at a tavern, and partaken equally 
of the joys of the ci oiling with the ic^t 
of us, would nciei thole-s contiive by 
iome artifice to shut hi* share of the 
reckoning upon otl.tr*, in order to go off 
scot-free ? If a n.au who practiced this 
would, when detected, lie deemed and 
called a scoumU J, what ought lie to Ijj 
called, who can enjoy all the inestimable 
benefits of public society, and yet, by 
e niugdine, or dealing with smugglers, 
contrive to evade paying his just share of 
the expence, as settled by his own repre- 
sentatives in parliament ; and wrongfully 
throw it upon his honestcr and pei haps 
much poorer neighbours? lie will per- 
haps be ready to tell me, that he does not 
wrong his neighbours ; lie scorns the im- 
putation, he only cheats the king a little, 
who is very able to bear it. This howe- 
ver is a mistake. The public trcaMiie is 
the trea&uic of the nation, to be applied 
to national purposes. And when a duty 
is laid for a particular public and necessa- 
ry purpose, if, through smuggling, that 
duty falls short of raising the sum requir- 
ed, and other duties must therefoie be 
laid to make up the deficiency, all the ad- 
ditional sum laid by the new duties ami 
paid by other people, though it should 
amount to no more than a half penny or 
a farthing per head, is so much actually 
picked out ot the pockets of those other 
people by the smugglers and their abettois 
ami encouragers. Are they then any bet- 
ter or other than pickpocket* ? and what 
mean, low, rascally pickpockets must 
those be, that can pick pockets for half- 
pence and for farthings ? 

<c I would not however he suppo*ed to 
allow in what I have just said, that cheat- 
ing the king is a less offence against ho- 
nesty, than cheating the public. The 
king and the public in this case arc dif- 
ferent names for the same thing ; but if 
we consider the king distinctly it will not 
lessen the crime; it is no justification of 
a robbery, that the person robbed was 
rich and able to bear it. The king has 
as much right to justice as the meanest of 
his subjects ; and as he is truly the com- 
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raon father of hi* people, those that rob 
him fall under the scripture woe, pro- 
uounced against the son that robbeth his 
father , tm'l sndh it is no Sin. 

<l Mean as this practice is, do we not 
daily sec p* oplt* of character and fortune 
engaged in it for tiiliing advantages to 
thcniM Ivc* ? — N anj lady ashamed to re- 
que*t of a gei.'kman of her acquaintance, 
that whui no ictuui* from abroad, be 
would Muucglc her homo a piece of silk or 
lace from France or Flanders ? Is any. 
gentleman ashamed to undertake and ex- 
ecute the commission ?• — Not in the least. 
They will talk of it Cicely, even before 
others who.'i* pockets they a.v contriving 
to pick by this piece of kuaUT). 

“ Among other branches of tire revenue, 
that of the post-office is, by a late law, 
appropriated to the discharge of our pub- 
lic debt ; to defray the expenses of the 
state. None hut members of parliament, 
and a few public officers have now a right 
to avoid, by a frank, the payment of post- 
age. When any letter, not written by 
them or on their bii'iness, is franked by 
any of them, it is a hurt to the revenue, 
au injury which they now must take the 
pains to conceal by writing the whole su- 
perscription themselves. And yet such is 
our insensibility to justice in tills parti- 
cular, that nothing is more common than 
to see, even in reputable company, a very 
honest gentleman or lady declare his or 
her intention to cheat the nation of three 
pence by a frank, and without blushing 
apply to one of the very legislators them- 
selves, with a modest it quest, that he 
would be pleaded t<> become an accom- 
plice in the crime, and assist in the per- 
petration. 

“ There arc those who by these prac- 
tices take a great deal in a y*-ur out of the 
public puise, and put the money into 
their own private pockets. If, passing 
through a room where public treasure is 
dejtfjsited, a man takes an opportunity of 
clandestinely pocketing and carrying off a 
guinea, is he not truly and property » 
thief? And if another evades paying into 
the treasury a guinea he ought to p$f in* 
and applies it to Ids own use, rtl® ke 
knows it belongs to the public as much as 
that which has been paid in, wiuu differ- 
ence is there in the nature of the crime, 
or the baseness of conwittWf 11 ■ 

« Some laws oafeifc receiving of «to- 
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len goods equally penal wish stealing, and 
upon this piiuciplc, that if tiieic were no 
receivers there would be few thieves. Our 
proverb too says truly, that the receinr 
is as tail as the thief. By the same rea- 
soning, as there would be few smugglers, 
if there were none who knowingly encou- 


— Basaltic Rocks at Salscttc. £Sept. 
tageil them by buying their roods, we may- 
say, that the encourages- ot Manriding are 
a- bad as the smugglers ; and that, as 
smugglcis ate a kind ol thieves, both 
equally deserve the punishment of 
thieveiy.”- — [FranU/u’s 1/W.v.v, nil. 2d, 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Following the example of 
your correspondent Civis (vide 
page Hi) I beg to transmit to 
you for insertion in your Jour- 
nal an official notice of the hon. 
Board of Excise regarding the im- 
portation of wine in bottles, which 
you will perceive is no longer to 
be permitted. The extreme hard- 
ship of such a regulation I shall 
not remark upon ; hut I do ear- 
nestly hope this letter will meet 
the eye of some intelligent mem- 
ber of the House of Commons who 
may bring the subject before the 
legislature : for, it is a well known 
fact that the prohibition of bottled 
wines (for private use) arises from 
a forced construction of the terms 
of an Act of Parliament, and was 


never in the contemplation of the 
framers. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

E. W. 

Excise-Office, London, ihnj'iO, 1816. 
In addition to the former older, for the 
restoration of wine imported in bottles 
fur pin ate use, it h now 01 tiered, that 
no seizure lie made befoie the 1st of June 
1817, of any wines whateter imported 
from tiie East Indies which tire for tile 
private use of the impoitcrs, solely on 
account of their being in bottles, hut that 
the same he admitted to entiy and pay- 
ment of the duties ; and with regard to 
such wines as shall he In ought in bottles 
from the West Indies, or other distant 
stations, that the indulgence be extended 
to tl.e 1st ot September next, and no 
longer. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


SIR, — It is a trite remark, that 
we bestow an undue share of admi- 
ration upon those things which are 
of difficult attainment, to the ne- 
glect of such as are equally or 
more remarkable close at hand. 
Travellers submit to any inconve- 
nience to see foreign wonders, 
who despise those of their own 
country ; and whatever you may 
think of the matter in England, 
there are people here, who have 
taken a good deal of pains to see 
Ellora and Carli, but who know the 
Elephanta only by name. The 
fact seems to he, that we can rouse 
ourselves with sufficient exertion 
whew the object is great and re- 
mote, but we fancy any consider- 


able effort needless when it is near 
us : by experience, we find the oc- 
casional endeavours which we do 
make to attain the latter object in- 
sufficient ; we find the difficulties 
increase every day, and in time al- 
most conclude it to be unattain- 
able. Thus, we begin by under- 
rating the difficulty, and end by 
overrating it ; so as to lose oppor- 
tunities of amusement and instruc- 
tion that can never be recovered. 

I am induced to send you the 
following account of one of the 
greatest curiosities in nature — at 
no greater distance from this place 
than Salsette — partly in the hope 
that others of my fellow-residenta 
in Bombay may be prompted by it 
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to make an effort altogether in- 
significant in comparison with the 
gratification which such a scene 
must afford to every mind posses- 
sed of the least curiosity or taste. 
The following is taken from memo- 
randums made during a short ex- 
cursion on our neighbouring island. 

We sat out from Tannah at sun- 
rise, and rode to Gorabunder to 
breakfast. It is said that the best 
mode is to go by water, whence 
the scenery on either hand is de- 
scribed as being exceedingly beau- 
tiful ; on the right, high, rugged, 
and barren ; on the opposite em- 
bellished with all the graces and 
luxuriance of an oriental land- 
scape, while the sea which flows 
between them has the character of 
a large rapid river. 

The road by which wc went 
does not skirt the shore, but there 
is no difficulty in striking off occa- 
sionally to the eminences that 
overlook it : from these, on which 
there are numerous ruined Portu- 
guese churches, the views are won- 
derfully fine. 

At Gorabunder we found good 
cheer and good quarters in an old 
church, the approach to which, is 
by a long flight of steps ; but the 
commanding view from the sum- 
mit repays the fatigue of the as- 
cent. 

After breakfast wc engaged a 
boat which in a short time, carried 
us to Daravic, a small fort at the 
extremity of a high ridge which 
forms the north-west side of Sal- 
sette. On our way, wc passed 
within a quarter of a mile of the 
works of Bassein. 

As we approached Daravic, wc 
discovered on the face of the cliff, 
a series of pillars arranged like the 
tubes of an organ ; — the side of the 
hill is wooded and the columns are 
at some places hid under the foli- 
age, and by the roots of the bani- 
an-tree ; but their beauty is only 
heightened by this partial conceal- 
ment. We landed near the Fort, 
and walked to the left, proposing 


to examine the columns which wc 
had seen from the boat ; and after 
proceeding about two hundred 
yards wc came to the foot of the 
cliff. There is some little incon- 
venience in the ascent to that part 
where the pillars are visible, which 
a small bamboo ladder would rea- 
dily overcome. This step gained, 
we found ourselves before a mag- 
nificent set of basaltic columns, 
disposed in the nicest order, and 
of the greatest magnitude. 

To those in whose breasts the 
grander phenomena of nature ex- 
cite high emotions of wonder and 
delight, there can scarcely be a 
scene more admirable than this, 
or one in which human powers are 
so far left behind. 

The pillars are five, six, and se- 
ven-sided ; they vary in height 
from forty to seventy feet ; at some 
places the cliff is unbroken and re- 
gular, at others clusters or but- 
tresses stand out from its face. All 
have an inclination toward the 
west of about twenty degrees from 
the perpendicular. The stone is 
a very hard porphyry, white when 
first broken. On the high ground 
above the cliff there is a comfort- 
able bungalow, in which it may 
be convenient to rest until the tide 
serves to return to Gorabunder. 
This runs very rapidly between 
these places, and if properly at- 
tended to, materially expedites the 
jaunt. The best time to go to Da- 
ravie therefore, would seem to be 
during the last hour and a half of 
the ebb, which leaves about five 
hours of the flood-tide for the 
return. 

It is advisable to come back 
from Gorabunder by the way of 
Mallar, on which line there i* 
much to be seen. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
JUlCBOMEGAS. 

Bombay, Jem- 1816. 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The accompanying In- 
scriptions are on a tomb-stone in the 
Surat burial ground, eighteen inch- 
es square, which has been lying on 
the ground in various places for 
the last twenty-five years. On a 
late visit I made there, curiosity 
led me to inquire for this stone, 
when I was induced to take a co- 
py of the very curious inscriptions. 
By inserting it in your Journal, 
you may, in all probability, learn 
the circumstances, through the me- 
dium of some correspondent. It 
appears, that with respect to the 
word “ Vipers,” endeavours have 
been used to render it illegible ; 
but they have not succeeded, and 
I have little doubt in my own 
mind, that the stone would have 
been removed long ago, but for 
the serious consequences attendant 
on such a crime : — 

(Top of the Stone, 18 inches square.) 

Here licth iutcr’d, the Body of Mr. 
Thomas Millcr, aged <10. 

Surely oppression maketh a wise man 
mad. 

The Race is not to the swift, nor the 
Battle to tiie strontr, neither yet Bread 


to the u isc, nor yet riches to the men of 
understanding, nor yet favour to the men 
of skill, but time and chance lmppeneth 

to them all. 

1st Side. 

This brave man was unfortunately 
drowned in Surat River, March the 5th 
(year left out.) 

Yea, though a man live a thousand 
years twice told, yet hath lie seen no good, 
do not all go to one place ? 

2d Side. 

Three Commanders, of three 
Cruisers, were all put of reason 
By three seafaiing Vipers 
The very last dry reason. June, 1763. 

3 (l Side. 

What doth the LoiJ thy God require 
of thee O man, hut lo do justice 
love mercy, and to walk humbly 
before thy GOD. 17113. 

ith Side. 

For man knoweth not his time 

its the fishes that are taken in an et il net 

and as the Birds that are caught 

in the snare ; so are the Sons of 

man snared, in an evil time, 

w)ien it falleth suddenly upon them. 

I am Sir, &c. 

The Transcriber. 
limahtty, l\h. 11, J, l«l(i. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Allow me a corner in one 
of your Numbers to call the atten- 
tion of our countrymen in India, 
to a particular in which it appears 
that they are in the uniform habit 
in violating the usage of the Eng- 
lish language, as written and spo- 
ken by the rest of the nation. I 
allude to the substitution of the 
word on for in, in the phrases of 
“ on an island,” and “ on a ship.” 
These are perhaps Scotticisms ; 
but, if so, like many other Scotti- 
cisms, they are derived from 
France. “ Sur l’isle,” and “ sur 
un vaisseau,” (“ on an island,” and 


“ on a ship”) are French phrases ; 
but the English say “ in the island,” 
and “ in a ship,” and with quite 
as good reason. 

In reality the phrase “ embarquer sur 
un taisseau,” (embark or in bark on a 
vessel) must seem consistent witli the idi- 
om of no language, till we recollect, that 
the original is that of proceeding on the 
deck, “ sur un pont while the English 
expression refers us to below, between 
the sides, within the ship. There is the 
same difference in the idea, with respect 
to an island. The English phrase im- 
plies — “ within the circumference of an 
island,” the French — “ on the surface.” 

Angeicus. 


T'o the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir — The accon ipanying sketch Journal, it is much at your ser- 
is copied from an Outward-bound vice. 

Journal of 1810 . If deemed I am, Sir, &c. 

worthy insertion in the Asiatic Amicus. 
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A SKETCH OF MADEIRA. 


\ 




Ox entering the Bay of Funchal the 
coup-d’ceil is beautiful, and highly pic- 
tuiesque. Immediately in front expands 
a range of lofty hills, on the top* of v, k:ch 
the clouds majestically hang, and p.alh 
veil them from your sight, intersperse! 
with houses of gen ei ally two stories high, 
situate in vineyards sloping on all sides 
toward the bay. At the foot of these 
hills lies the town of Funchal, the houses 
of which, commanding a fine lange of the 
bay, and stretching apparently trom the 
beach all up the lulls, have a fine effect. 
On landing (though at all times a disa- 
greeable, and not unfrequently a dange- 
rous surf), you enter the town, which, for 
the most part, is very dirty, irregularly 
built, and badly paved. Its inhabitants 
aie, however, invariably civil, and even 
the lower classes polite to exec*.-. You 
rarely walk the streets without their 
taking their hats off until \ou ate pa^ed, 
and to such an extreme do they can \ this 
etiquette, that one is almost inclined to 
consider it, together with their frequent 
iKmings before images and crosses affix- 
ed to the walls, as equally enjoined by 
their religion. The monastery of the 
order of 8t Francis and the convent of 
St. Clara arc usually the fiist objects of 
attention to an untravelled youth landing 
at Madeira. In England such instituti- 
on* aie commonly associated in hi" ini ml 
with idea" of m\"tciy and romance : the 
curiosity excited is not theiefoie sur- 
prising, hut in the Monks ot Ma- 
deira he will iccogm/e no “ Arubrosio of 
noble port and commanding presence,” 
hut a fraternity of fat, sleek, cornel}, 
shaven-pated triars, whose appearance 
cleai ly evinces that they do not despite 
the good things of this world. The in- 
terior of the monastery is rcmaikable for 
a second ** Golgotha” or place of skulls, 
where skulls and human bout" aie ranged 
in myriads round an txtciiMre kind of 
vault in the most precise older. Heir it 
is common to place money on the altar, 
the sum, of cout se, resting with the vi- 
sitor. Two tapers are kept constantly 
burning in this singular repository of the 
dead. At the convent, a mile or two from 
Funchal, ladievS are admitted, and its cha- 
pel is accessible to aR. When I visited 
it it was 'trewed with rosemary, and 
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flower*, being a saint’s day, and the black 
and white veils, consecrated wafers, and 
hoi} water, gratified my curiosity. The 
nuns aie for the most part elderly, and 
have not very conciliating countenances. 
That excellent principle of religion which 
teaches good-will towards one another, I 
learnt was in a great degree a stranger to 
their bosoms. They have a cold austerity 
about them which denotes their mode of 
life to be more through compulsion than 
choice ; but their fate 4 * is deserving more 
of pity than of anger.” I took a ride to 
the Mount Church, where, excepting the 
view, nothing was worthy of remark. The 
church itself, similar to all such struc- 
tures in Homan Catholic countries, was 
nclilv gilt and ornamented, and its train 
of image", including the Virgin Mary and 
its patron St. Peter, “ bedizened like 
Punch and Joan at a fair.” Visited the 

country hou«e of Mr. G , a little to 

the east w.ud of the church, hut situate 
still mote on an eminence. The grounds 
arc pretty and the interior evinces an 
elegance chaiacteiistic of its owner. At 
Madeira no boat can pass to or from the 
"bore after sunset without a permit from 
l lie Governor, noi any ve; sel weigh anchor 
after gunfire. A dreadful instance of the 
rigour with which the Portuguese enforce 
tin" la*» regulation occurred a short time 
pioiou* to my anival : — An American 
ship, whose Captain was anxious to leave 
the hay, weighed anchor, hoping, thiough 
the daikne*" ot the nirlit to elude the 
vigilance *>f the srntnes. He was ter- 
ribly ileoiiwd ; an immediate di* charge 
lioni the fi»rt took place, and every -<>»*! 
on hoaid went to the bottom. A "inului 
instance of temerity, I believe, they have 
not had occasion to notice. The result 
of a conversation I had with a friend who 
had ro"idcd «nme year* cm the Hand was 
a" foPoW" — “ Our supplies,” says lie, 
“ aie veiy piecarious. Butcher's meat 
i" mo"f exorbitantly dear, and when pro- 
cured, gene i ally bad — frequently since I 
have been on the island, 1 have not been 
able to procure fic"i» meat at any price 
for dinner, so badly arc we acebmmo- 
dated. With i««pect to poultry it i* v ‘**l 
worse. The price of a turkey B f <> 
time Ie*s than a guinea and a 
Duck* 12*. a couple, and ohm :*• . < i 
Xol.IL 211 
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piocured at this rate. Houses of wliat- 
e\cr description, lodgings in the town ex- 
cepted, are veiy difficult to be had ; I 
ni_. r 'df was compelled to remain three 
years in lodgiugs before 1 could procure 
the one in thecountiy I now inhabit. In 
fact (continued he) I never would ad tin* 
any family to visit Madeira but with the 
full expectation of suffering privations 
which would not beenduied in England.” 
I natuially enquired fioin whence this 
scarcity arose ? He told me it was en- 
tirely owing to the want of pasture-land, 
and the daily increase of vineyards, and 
that for what little of the former remain- 
ed we were indebted solely to the Portu- 
guese, who, in the cultivation of the vine, 
were, generally speaking, either unable 
or unwilling to enter into competition 
with the British merchant". In 1810, 
the best Madeira could be purchased on 
the island at 52/, a pipe. I now learn it 
is selling for 80/. — an immense advance, 
demonstrating that in spite of all, the pro- 
duce is in little proportion to the de- 
mand. 

The gardens of Signor de * , a 

young Portuguese of large fortune, are 
esteemed as the most beautiful part of the 
whole island. I accordingly lode to the 
gate, and having dismounted, strolled 
thiough the whole. The gardens, which 
are rendered interesting by situation,* 

* They command distinct views of the De- 
xertas, and of the more distant island ot Potto 
Santo, 


I cannot say appeared to me to be laid 
out with much taste. There is a wild- 
ness which pleases ; but, save the singu- 
lar prolusion of flowers and shrubs of all 
kinds and descriptions, the eye of taste 
seeks in lain for attraction. As you as- 
cend to these gaidens (which are about 
two hours lide from Funchal) the multi- 
tudinous objects which rise in succession 
to the view of hills, spires, and villas, 
attest forcibly the attention of a stran- 
ger, and draw from him alternate excla- 
mations of pleasure and surprise. It was 
almost sunset when, fatigued with wan- 
deiing over the gardens of Signor de 

, I mounted my mule to return to 

Funchal. Its last expiring ray faintly 
gilded the summits of the more distant 
hills, and glowed in the west as a volume 
of fire — the shipping and bay dazzling 
with its golden beams contrasted on 
shore with the continued garden of vines 
— the various chasms and interstices in 
the rocks, through which myrtles and 
geraniums just peeped as if desirous of 
obscurity— the tinkling noise of the Fun- 
chal hells, which celebrated the anniver- 
sary of a saint — witli the distant mur- 
muring of the surf, and the altogether- 
giotesque appearance of the Portuguese 
peasantry, whom, at intervals you saw 
toiling beneath you up the hills, formed 
in the whole a picture highly diversified 
and interesting in itsfeatuies. 

Amicus. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PASSING OF THE RUN, 

On the late Expedition into Cutck-Booje. 


[The Run is a very extensive salt-morass, which 
bounds the western frontiers of the Gujrat pio- 
vince, communicates with the Gulf of Outch, 
and exhibits a great variety of appearances. In 
some places it i» a widely extended sheet ot 
shallow water, only a b.w nidus deep; mothers 
an impassible salt swamp j and in others, nu'ie- 
ly a dry unproductive bank of sand — but, in all 
parts strongly impregnated with saline parti- 
cles, adverse to vegetation. 

Including the windings it extends many hun- 
dred miles, and sweeps round the north of 
Cutch. It appears to have been covered at some 
remote period with the waters of the ocean, 
which have since subsided, and are even still 
imperceptibly draining off. A satisfactory de- 
scription of this morass has been.much wanted.] 

The Run presented a wild and singular 
sight as far as the eye could reach. Bound- 


ed in the extreme horizon by the distant 
hills of Wagu, it appeared like a strait 
of the sea, dividing distant and distinct 
countries, which by some convulsion of 
nature the ocean had abruptly receded from 
— or the dry bed of a vast and boundless ri- 
ver. 1 1 is throughout a dead flat, devoid of 
one particle of verdure or vegetation— all, 
as far as the eye can reach, is a mixture ot 
earthy sand, covered with a thin lamina of 
clay, presenting the appearance of a 
gloomy tract, evidently intended by nature 
as a territorial boundary, interposing an 
impediment far more difficult than most 
of the continental barriers or divisions 
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which exist between neighbouring states ; Our route was about N. W.; we had seven 
— nevertheless, we crossed it with- miles to go from the landing-place to 
out any seiious difficulty, and no hos- camp, which we reached a little after 
tile opposition, though common pi udence, one; the second brigade befoie two the 
naturally dictated to the people the ad- battering-guns befoie sunset; the lear- 
vantages they had to expect by seizing guard was relieved at night, and i ante in 
that moment to harass u«. The geneiale by eight o’clock: there were then three 
beat at five ; the assembly at six : when bundled caits behind, and many other 
wc marched, ami got immediate!) on the things all which, I believe, came up this 
Hun, which wc found, foi some distance, forenoon. I have only heard ot a few 
hard and safe. A little to the left weie casualties; seveu followers, it is said, 
two or three small insulated quicksands, have died of drought, and one camel 
which I made my orUe/lt/ sound, and broke its leg in a quicksand : other cat- 
found a staff he piobed with go in mar tie got entangled, but were extricated.- 
five feet. At night a good deed of anxiety What is curious is, that the nulla $ lead- 
would have icsulted fiom the discovery ing into the Rim hate theie quick- 
of a place of this kind. At three miles sands in their beds, which are al&o im- 
frorn the shore the field-pieces weie with pregnated with salt; so that we could 
difficulty got on by their cattle, the ground not halt after crossing the Run till 
being still moist and deep; wc were in within two miles of this place, and there 
consequence obliged to apply the drag- the water was baiely sufficient : we have 
ropes, and after a drag of tuui or five therefoie come on thus far, being seven- 
hundred yards, again got them on sound teen miles and a quail cr. It is rather 
or pretty good ground. T\\.» miles fui- '•imrufai, that underneath that part of 
ther on, being (exactl)' midwa\, we the Run where the incrustation ot silt is 
came to a saline streak and Jnciustation genet a! , and in many places \ery thick 
of about an hundied feet broad, that and hard, the el a) 01 mud ^houhl 
seems to intersect and inn along t lie he so moist as to render it difficult 
whole length of the Run ; for a consider- to drag the gum through, the cential 
able distance on both side' weie .strewed streak excepted, which was sound, firm 
thousands of prawns, mullet, and other giound. Highei up the Run, I heat, this 
fish, amongst them a fine sole, which had saline crust extends entirely across, 
drifted, and been dried by the *un. The effect of the light and refrac- 
Throughout the greater part of the Run, tion throughout this track is singular, or 
w r ere the traek> of numcrou> bird", some lather extraordinary; the little shrubs 
of an enormous s/e, and in a luv places as and bushes daunted the appearance of 
we appi cached tlie<q»pO"itebank,wi Id ape" lofty elm**, waving, separating, and 
and porcupines. In nearing the noitlu m again associating atone time, we thought 
bank for upward of a mile, the im*iu*ta- we 'aw the (iuic.iwaiu force trowing at 
tion of salt, which iu man) paits w a 5 thick, a p,i">ai.e tiuthn down, and moving in 
gave the ground the appeal anee of being ofa&tr, along the fiat — our glasses imde- 
covcred with snow; which, had the '•mt cei\e»l us. At another time I was con- 
broke out, would have been oppressne the timed I suv a lofty (ihum*, and point- 
day ho wever was serene and most fin our- ed it out to the officer" about, conceiv- 
able, the sun scarcely ever showing il'df. ing it might be Mallia: in a few seconds 
this saline streak was ter) damp ; and the it vanished from our sight. The country 
guns were again detained, but no drag- ropes on the northern bank is much morecheer- 
were necessary. On crossing, all the lml- ful and plea-mg to the eye, though far the 
lock* that could he spared were sent back to greatei part i> devoid or cultivation, and 
assist the battery-guns; the diagooiis ullage* aic, it possible, more scarce than 
reached die opposite bank in two hours m Kattiawanrf, the soil of which is far 
and three quarters; the Europeans in more luxuriant, and must render an ap- 
three hours and a half; we being detain- proximation to the Run, in the monsoon, 
ed by four guns in our front, in four very difficult, while the more elevated and 
hours ; the second brigade, thirty or forty dry soil, a kind of marie and limestone, 
minutes after us, they being detained by in Wagur, extends on the northern shore 
their guns. The distance across the Run —7— — — 

is exactly luf miles from shore to shore. t Also written CattiwwMi Cottcwar.— Edit. 

2 H 2 
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to the verge of the inundation. Kamn- 
neer, a nice hill-fort belonging to some 
of the predatory gentry of this neigh- 
bourhood, is in sight, about eight miles 
off ; our route however, is, I believe, to 
Hooje direct. 

Camp at Kullaria , Dec. 16, 181o. — 
We inarched this morning seven miles and 


a half over a comitiy ie«embliug the Dec- 
can, intersected with the beds of two 
very broad, and two or three secondary 
torrents, which were very deep in saud ; 
the country, eeiicrally, is quite other- 
wise, andveiy destitute of water. Our 
route lay parallel to, and about four or five 
miles from the Run. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

TO EXAMINE THE REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT CITY AND TEMPLES AT 
BRAMBANA, IN THE ISLAND OF JAVA. 

(Extracted from n Journal l.rpt htj Lieut. -Col. Mackenzie.) 

(Continued from page I3<; ) 


24. Tur. temple in its 01 iainal plan 
ha' been built on a square foundation, 
from whose base arose t lie upper pait, to 
which a flight of steps ascended, per- 
haps nine, ten, or twelve feet. This tem- 
ple or apartment, elevated about twelve 
feet, had three openings or aperture* 
south, north and west, but none on the 
east, which appears singular. This 
chamber, twenty feet square, occupies 
the whole body of the temple, nor did it. 
appear to bare any of tin smaller apait- 
ments that in the lost Pi 1 ' detached liom 
the sides. 

25. The apertures or windows did not 
however lie on the floor, for though the 
whole of it is covered with heaps of 
stones that have fallen from the inward 
coating, I could just perceive, close below 
the south and north apertures, the top 
of an arched door, which I appreheud 
must have led from below to the actual 
flooring. Above these windows the vault 
springs up at eight feet above the bottom, 
originally composed of regular rows of 
stones, laid one over the other, and pro- 
jecting till thty reach the top, allowing 
thirty feet for thirty stones ; so that the 
height of this pyramidal vault within, is 
near forty feet, exclusive of the height 
from the original floor : the walls were 
twelve feet thick at the apertures, (ireat 
part of the inner coating of the temple 
having tumbled in aud laying heaped on 
the floor, the interior structure of the 
masonry is disclosed, and shows that no 
cement whatever was used, the stones 
having been cut and fitted to each other. 


probably in the quarrt. As they am at 
preen t, tin ; seem as it ready to tumble 
in on the least motion ; and it is not 
without awe that one perceive*, on look- 
ing up, a thousand heavy blocks held by 
little visible force, just ready to fall and 
crush artd overwhelm the curious visitor. 
In its oiigiual state, judging from the re- 
mains, it appears to have formed a regu- 
lar pyramid reversed to the very brow of 
a single stone entirely plain. An opening 
near the top admits light fiom the east ; 
hut I am not ceitaiu it it tvi" ni initially 
so, and it it wanted this liuhr the funnel 
must have been impenetrably dm k : the 
whole of this chamber of daikness was 
entirely plain and devoid of ornament. 
Nor could I perceive any image or sculp- 
ture within or without, though it is pro- 
bable that the outside coating was orna- 
mented, in its original state, with some 
of those chaste designs that we find in 
the rest. I am led to suppose this from 
the vast number of broken mouldings we 
found built up in the stone walls of the 
inclosure, on one of which 1 particularly 
ohseived a part of the frequent running 
arabesque pattern ; the stones that formed 
the inside coating were seldom more than 
one loot high and two or three long ; 
vast numbers were not more than a foot 
in length ; hut some large blocks were 
visible in the heap on the floor, though 
on the whole we saw none of those stu- 
pendous blocks that excite our surprise 
in the Carnatic temples. The stones 
w ere generally dark, but many of them 
white and grey, of the softer kind of the 
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Solo stone, aud the freshness of the colour 
might perhaps be owing to their having 
been built up aMiew ; the maiks of the 
chipping knife were visible on many. 

On viewing this edifice from wilhout, 
wc can frame no just idea of its original 
form, as from the working of the banian, 
which has sapped its strength and shades 
it on all sides, and from the dilapidation 
of the original coating, nothing can be 
seen but a confuted hill of stones, form- 
ing an awkward pyramidal heap, on near 
approach exhibiting the three narrow 
openings through the gloomy shades of 
leaves and branches. With difficulty 
clearing away a passage, f clambezed over 
heaps of stones to these narrow openings. 

I think that it is probable that the stair- 
case entered below the heap and is now 
no longer visible. On clambering o^er a 
heap of this kind, and entering by the 
western aperture, I found myself at once 
in this chamber of stone, on a hillock of 
square masses tumbled together as they 
fell from the vault above, which, on look- 
ing up, threatened to pour a shower of 
ponderous blocks upon the curious tra- 
veller. 

After exploring this interesting vault, 
while I could not help thinking of the 
pyramids of Egypt, I searched cautiously 
through the bushes within the stone jn- 
closure of about two hundred yards, 
which contains it. I observed on the 
east face two joiuts of a circular pillar 
of two and a half feet long, and the ca- 
pital of the same ; fiom whence I con- 
jectured that a pillai of twenty feet high 
might have stood hero, as well as on the 
west side, wheic joints of a similar na- 
ture were found ; from no other les- 
’iges appearing, I concluded there 
were only two pillars near the place. 
Few ornaments appear on these stones j 
no figures ; the arabesque has been 
mentioned already. Some circular frac- 
tured pieces gave indication of a 
greater degree of ornament, which per- 
haps belonged to a smaller temple within 
the north-west angle of the inclosure, 
denoted by a heap of stone. Without 
also, were numerous remains of stone in 
walls, and among them i observed one of 
the Javanese cramats , or burying-places, 
where the sepulchre was of stone or wood. 
The size of the trees that have overgrown 
these temples are sufficient indications of 
great age, 


While I was employed in examining 
the ruin'*, our ancient conductor had dis- 
covered tire Batu Tubs lie had originally 
mentioned ; and an amateur can only feel 
am sensation similar to our’s, on finding 
at last a monument within our reach, 
that promised to throw the light of writ- 
ten evidence on these interesting remains. 

It was, in fact, to all intents a real Hindu 
Sassauum, of giey granite, a stone not 
observed in Java ; covered with charac- 
ters, in fair and legible letters of the real 
Devanagri. Unfortunately it had beer: 
broken into three pieces, and one of 
them was missing ; but it i? piesumed 
enough remained to discover ot lead to 
something beyond mere hints, if these 
characters contain any of the languages 
of India. I had fortunately, oiled paper 
with me, and the draftsman was instant- 
ly set to work to take the fac-simile, a* 
soon as the difficulty of getting some 
chunnm was overcome. Meantime the 
natives sought with assiduity, stimulated 
by a promised gratuity, for the rest ot 
the inscription ; and though they were 
not lucky enough to find it, then toil was 
rewarded by two small blocks inscribed 
with characters apparently of the same 
kind. 

The weather still continuing heavy, aud 
the sun obscured, with some prospect of 
rain, we followed our conductor to the 
hills that lie south of Brambaua, in que't 
of a goa y or cavern, as I understand it, 
and of the Crattan of an ancient Raja. 
In crossing the plain fields under culture 
and flooded, we were repeatedly obliged 
to get out of our chairs and trudge 
through the mud for the distance of a 
mile. 

This range of hills runs in a dilection 
nearly south-west, parallel to the plain 
or valley of Brambana, and in height and 
appearance resembles some of those low 
ridges we meet with in the Deccan, where 
the red porous stone terminates in a soft 
calcareous substance, as near Tolgapoor, 
Culburga, &c. On ascending the side of 
the hill we met masses of greyish stone of 
this calcareous species, which seem to be 
of volcanic origin, below the first Iajprs of 
which we sometimes observed a vein of 
brittle earth, whitish, fractured fef many 
lines. The first attempt of our guides to 
go strait forward being erroneous, we re- 
turned and were conducted along the brow 

of the ridge, in a drizzling rain, for about 
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twu miles, which, however, the toil and 
rain induced us to reckon at three ; at last 
we weie led off by a winding path, cut 
among the luxuriant herbage and young 
teak t:ce>, by a kind of opening in the 
ridge, which finally terminated in an as- 
cent to a wall and mass of rock, into 
which is cut a small chamber of about 
four feet and a half high, twelve feet by 
nine, with a wide door, half filled up 
with stones; in the hack port is a niche, 
designed, perhaps, for .sleeping, or tor an 
altar* the stone is evidently of the tufa 
kind, anil has been cut when soft. Abote 
are the traces of a foundation designed. 
The bed of rock appears cut beyond this 
chamber into perpendicular facings, 
wheieon the mat ks of the sharp instru- 
ments are vetv evident in the soft stone. 
Further on we met another chamber, but 
smaller, and near it also was a square 
bason of water, cut into the rock. As we 
ascended we met several stages of rock 
cut perpendicularly ; in one place a series 
of steps formed a staircase. 

Of the use of these chambers the na- 
tives could give no information, nor form 
any conjecture. I had some obscuie re- 
collection of the tombs of some ancient 
kings being in the hills near Brambana, 
but they could tell nothing of it ; the uni- 
versal “ Trad a” resounded to every query. 
They say that the .Su^unan and Sultan, 
when embairassed or melancholy, letiic 
to these cells, and shut themselves up ibi 
eight days in austere fasting and contem- 
plation. Whatever may be in this, it is 
extremely probable that they might be in- 
tended for some such purpose, which the 
provision of water in the cell seems to 
corroborate, and also the contemplative 
Jain Saniassi, represented in a posture 
of mediation directly facing the first cell. 

We were now conducted by a circuitous 
route to the royal Crattan, to which we 
were literally oblieed to cut our way; the 
path winded back and brought us in the 
hollow over several blocks of cut stone, 
the ruins of dilapidated walls ; ultimate- 
ly we came to a stone wall built of blocks 
of large dimensions regularly cut ; sixteen 
or twenty feet beyond which, we arrived 
at another, facing a terrace, the site of 
the Crattan, which is entirely overgrown 
with bushes and luxuriant verdure, gra^s 
and trees ; it was in vain to go further ; 
the ram increased ; it was getting late, 
and the forest grew on our hands ; a huge 


trunk impeded Author prome>.>, and we 
returned fi om the hollow which bounded 
this >ide of the area, without being able 
to discover its plan or extent. From the 
facing of the basement, howem, it was 
easy to see that the .structure had been 
regularly designed, and on a magnificent 
plan ; the number of blocks cut and ehis- 
selled appearing among the biwhe'', con- 
firmed this, and I am convinced that in 
the dry season, the original toim of this 
place might be traced by its ruins. 

It was observable that the further we 
advanced up the hill and within the hollow, 
the rocks or indurated tufa, more and 
mote 1 e>e tabled the Culburga, Calhani 
and Bczoara veins of stone ; and I do nor 
hesitate to aver, that we here found the 
quarries where all the immense materi- 
als requited for the city and temples of 
Biambana, atid even for other cities also, 
might have been found. 

This discovery also corroborates the 
tradition of a city being here founded by 
a foreign colony, whose artists being in- 
genious, chose a spot near to the best ma- 
tei ials ; this circumstance also has some 
analogy to the observation of so many ca- 
verns, sculptures and architectural deco- 
rations being tound in the vicinity of 
great capit iN, and of quarries of toady 
wtfmglit ''tunc. Jkvo.ira, Klloia, I’ana- 
i.i, Cm la, i\Iaw!ii|iooiuni, and finally 
Biamhana, heat (udenee to this fact ; and 
it we should discover the same stile, dra- 
pery, and emblems, in each of these places, 
we might suspect that in the same go- 
vernment, empire and people, these 
marks of refined superior skill in archi- 
tecture originated. Might not Guzerat 
furnish some lights on this subject ? 

We descended the hill about half past 
one, and returned through the mire and 
rain, a good deal fatigued, to the China- 
man’s dwelling at Brambana. 

The evening being fair we proceeded on 
the great road SW. towards Djocjocarta, 
to examine the antiquities on that side, 
particularly two temples which I had ob- 
served on the 24th, 26th, and 29th Dec., 
on my way to and from that residency. 
We crossed the river Cali upas about six 
hundred yards from the Chinaman's house 
or Bagger, where the limits of the ancient 
Brambana extended ; and after passing 
about three hundred yards, observed a large 
statue in a field to the left from the road, 
which I found to be a naked figure, with 
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a curled head-dress, exactly resembling 
the Jain figures on the coast ; though 
in a sitting posture, looking to the road and 
the noith,it was easily discovered from its 
size, w liich in this position is about five 
feet, of a hard dark stone ; behind the 
hedge, covered with weeds, were the ruins 
of two otheiv, overturned. We advanced 
to the next rivulet wheic a party of 
wretched mendicants are usually station- 
ed, with hideous countenances destroyed 
by disease, and more like spectres than 
human eieatun s ; they appear to live in 
huts close to this spot, or rather drag out 
a wretched existence, and wherever we 
approach, they assail our feelings with 
the most piteous cries. Here on the left 
T found the two images that had attract- 
ed my notice on the former journey close 
to the road. One of them a plain Jain 
figure cross-legged, with its hands rest- 
ing, the palms turned up, on the soles of 
the feet ; it appears to be entirely naked 
and with the curly head. The other ap- 
pears to me to represent some person of 
rank rather than a devotee, from the lich 
ornaments which dceoiate the arms, neck 
and wai't ; it* right hand is placed on the 
thigh, the left placed behind the left 
thigh in a hanging postuie ; on the head 
an ornamented coverture, perhaps a 
crown ; both arc on flat pedestals, and 
about the same height, three and a half 
or four feet ; between these were placed 
two small pieces, one of a grotesque 
form, the other I believe a decapitated 
small Jain figure. All tlic-e figures be- 
speak the vicinity of sonic temple, where 
probably they were placed, excepting 
that, which from its m/i must have been 
fixed where wc found it. 

After crossing a rivulet whiclnuns fimn 
a spring not eight hundred yards to the 
right, something struck me among the 
hedges to the left, not two hundred yards 
distant, where 1 found, close to a hedge, a 
statue of much the same countenance, 
size and decoiations as the gigantic poi- 
ters befoic the northern temples; it knelt 
on one knee, leaning the right arm on a 
short thick mall or club, louud the left 
a serpent winded or cluug ; its position ra- 
ther leaning forward and inclining to the 
left ; while its companion, which we im- 
mediately after found, leaned forward in- 
clining to the right. Both these figures 
seemed by their countenance, position 
and half inclined, half forward expres- 


sion and gesture, leaning on their clubs, 
to be watching with assiduity the ap- 
proach of any profane foot to the temple, 
which we immediately after found behind 
them, and towards the road ; but I must 
not omit that these four figures differed 
from the former in having no coronet or 
other ornament around their head ; the 
cuiled hair was loose, neatly parted on 
the forehead; behind it flowed down over 
the neck into three rows of curls careful- 
ly arranged, and very much resembling 
those in which the Persian monarchs and 
figuies are represented in the Persepolitan 
antiquities. 

It may also be observed here, that the 
countenance of these figures is rather in- 
clined to the European, with an aquiline 
nose, and more regular features than the 
negro staring visages of the northern 
temple. 

Of the temple behind nothing remains 
hut several great round pedestals (and 
capitals) of several large pillars, forming 
the enceinte of an oblong structure, and 
several blocks and fragments of stoues of 
a large size — no vestiges of a wall ; I am 
uncertain which part of these were capiic 
tals, or pedestals, if all the latter, a con- 
siderable difference existed in the forma- 
tion of each : a mound, formed by a kind 
of ditch inclosed these, and has such ef- 
fect in prev enting their being seen from 
the road, and is so completely ruined, 
that it cannot be observed without ap- 
proaching immediately to it. 

As it w as drawing late, we hastened 
without further examination along the 
road toward the further temple — it is 
not above two hundred yards from the 
road, separated from it by the surround- 
ing paddy-fields ; the several stones of its 
structure being still entire, although the 
outward coating has been defaced, it is 
seen at some distance, but overshadowed 
by the branches and leaves of the baneful 
banian in such a manner as to obscure a 
great part of the composition ; enough 
however umains visible to exhibit to the 
ti avelltr on the road, the ruins of a leal 
Hindu temple, such as wc find sometimes 
on the confines of Bednore, Canara 
the west provinces on the Toombodra. 

In these interesting ruins are seen on a 
graduated order of basement, stones, pi- 
lasters, niches, statues and apertures, 
shaded and obscured by thick branches and 
foliage, which finally crown the top, and 
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leave the inquioitm at a loss to determine 
the ultimate crowning of the original 
sti ucture. 

We found it, like the others, surround- 
ed by a ditch and mound close to the 
walls ; which I rather notice, as I am' of 
opinion that this ditch has been dug for 
the purpose of destroying the edifice not 
f/v undermining, the most obvious way, 
hut from the fanatic motive ofidefacingand 
destroying the sculpture by fire, which has 
been evidently applied to all. Accordingly 
vie find the lower part of the ordonnance 
or basement defaced, cracked, and in many 
places ruined ; and this operation here 
has particularly affected the two project- 
ing parts on the east and west, in so much 
that nearly the whole has fallen down, 
and exhibits the truer section of the whole 
wall and vault above, from top to bottom 
of their outward aisles, hv which it appears 
that the roof within was carried up by stages 
of square blocks placed over each other, 
and projecting inwards in regular order. 

The projections on the east and west 
ends are however entire, and we find 
they contain each a smaller temple, which 
had no comtmtnication with the central 
or great temple. Although the walls are 
milch clicked and defaced by the effetts of 
the fire, and the voracious destructive 
banian, yet enough remains to show the 
be'-uty and chaste style that decorated the 
original dtrnctnre, the only part left in 
doubt being the crowning, which proba- 
bly might yet be traced in the hot season, 
when the luxuriant foliage could more ea- 
silfb^remdred. 

Ofi ‘arttnVrfe 'examination we find the 
bdsemenb'Jts ’tfsuSflff manner of a pedes- 
tal, with a series of fillets, ribbands and 
corner, ajfjilain, Wrmotmted by the corps 

V edifice, which is terminated by a se- 
cond series of fillets, &c. This corps <fe 
l' edifice has only one- door in front, the 
south, and one at each end, east and west. 
On each side of tbise doors the middle 
space ifj occupied by a niche, in each of 
which 4 statue stood in style and attitude 
resembling .th^ figures of Mavelliporam, 

; * ! ■ 1 !..<■'! ■ ha 1 ij .in 

rii <; ■' '■ , if.'. • . .»s 

about twelve niches tilled the space around. 
TEh'second story also appeared to have 
metes of lesser height, in two of which 
weThdlSiieictive small sitting naked ima- 
ge^ ^^c|tTy of Jain. On either bide 


of these niches the space was occupied by 
a series of pilasters and long divisions, 
filled with a running arabesque border of 
roses — the niches were terminated by 
arches in what is usually, though evident- 
ly erroneously, called the Gothic slyle,[and 
above this the monstrous head with gap- 
ing mouth, tusks and staring eyes, which 
we find the constant ornament, or rather 
symbol of these temples, and which I have 
a strong suspicion has some symbolical 
meaning ; as we find no other of th^clfs- 
tomary symbols of the Hindus, than that 
which I think is called the Yali, and that 
of the Gandarvas on another temple. In 
this corps de V edifice in front, south, was 
the staircase portico, of which only two 
side arches remain, where the temple was 
entered by a plain door of three feet ; the 
body within was entirely cased with plain 
cut blocks of about nine inches high, de- 
void of all ornament whatever, to the 
height of about thirty feet ; from tfiis 
square of twenty feet, arose an eight sid- 
ed vault of pyramidal shape, formed as 
above, of exactly squared stone, of forty 
or forty-five feet in two stages. The 
whole may be computed at seventy feet 
from the' pavement below. . The roof is 
open above at present, and not closed 
like the gcucialitv of the small temples, 
but whether it was oiiginall) so, I am 
not aide to say, though 1 am rather iu- 
tlir. d to think it might have been design- 
ed to illuminate this immense cavity, .. 
which has no ether light. _ 

Fronting the door’ancf fjie.sop l M . 
great altar, plainly termiWed a , 

plain cornice, an d fit* eSclfbml^ vjhere a ^ 
flight of steps ledds'up, decorated wi(b,afi 
elephant’s head on one Stage, and tfat ajji f 
monster on the second'. In this’ appendag# 
of an altar, the temples we observe differ 
entirely from those of the Draining, as well 
as iu the want of anfi-saoellura. On the 
whole, these general observations may be 
made ; that simplicity, chastity. of style, 
and an aversion to superfti«|s;«'ro»»ent,, - 
distinguish the rites and «dmfcrtp*f thian 
religion, whatever jt, was. .Heft’ we find... 
no paltry niches .fpr, et inking lamps, n».« 
soot, or vestige of oil burning and spilihff;* 
the interior — po accumulation ofdoo/S^-- 
recesses, monstrous figures and ©bseeB* 
symbols. All is unity, light anti trotHr-i- 
The four lateral chapels or vaults 
roofed in the same style, but sqttai*^ ,*«rt; > 
without apertures above. :i • w. I* 
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The eastern cbapel was equally plain ; 
had only one aperture, the door, fronting 
which was an altar ; at each end an arch- 
ed niche, plain and empty. On the floor 
we found two images about two feet high, 
decapitated, but evidently, from then- nu- 
dity and sitting posture, intended to re- 
present Jain. One had a «make -culpt tir- 
ed clinging round his arm — a pecuhaiity 
never before obserud, pi ob:*bly indicat- 
ing the purity a*:d ianui .once of the re- 
pw**tfed. 

On the outside abov? the door, in a 
niche, is placed a siitir ; figure, naked, 
which appeals rather’ hue a female ; she 
holds a dower in one hand : the right 
hand held up. On each side of the door, 
between the coiner pilasters and door- 
way, is a niche, arched at fop, in the Go- 
thic style, within each of which stands a 
male figure much mutilated j but still ex- 
hibiting evident proofs of elegance in the 
outline and execution; the head diess 
l ong ; the drapery or costume light, the 
attitude graceful — something like a stand 
on one side— no warlike aims on any part 
of the building. 

Following the building to the left, we 
passed to the front through a small arch, 
which probably formed the third of this 
portico, but the rest have given way, and 
torn off the whole of the vault from the 
top, etrewing the terrace and the stair- 
-a»e with the ruins. The interior apart- 
ment has been described already. 

The west end is of tha same form and 
dimensions as the east— the temple here 
was empty — above the door a sitting Jain 
figure in a niche, but determinedly male 
— statues on either side of the door in the 
aiche ; that on the right holding a flower 


in one hand — the marks of the fire very 
evident on the corner of the base. 

The west front shows the same order 
as the east ; the ante-apartment tom away 
shows tiie roof and vault. There being 
no door to the interior here, the space is 
occupied by a compartment, in which a 
grand vase is seen with flower* and leaves 
from its mouth overshading the sides. 
Two small Jain sitting figures are seen in 
the niches above in the second story. 

The crowning or top of the whole is 
ruinous, and the fall of the two south 
and north projecting parts have also ta- 
ke ti away much of the outer coating with 
them ; the overgrowth of the banian, also 
shading it, hinders its true shape from 
being known, and it is really very curious 
to observe how this tree has penetrated 
between the minutest junctions of the 
stones, and has gradually sapped and en- 
twined the whole, pressing closely from 
without agamst some parrs of the wall, 
then disappeaiiug, ami suddenly after- 
wards it is icen hi various forms, some- 
times like a iopc, sometimes like a 
knotted branch, communicating silent- 
ly and secretly the infection to every 
part, till at last we find it overtopping 
the whole, proudly viewing the mag- 
nificent ruin it has helped to form, and, 
as in pity, embracing and clinging about 
the beauteous and venerable ruin of for- 
mer grace, preserving it yet a little longer, 
a few centuries, from irretrievable de- 
struction — like a secret foe, insidiously 
decorating the beauty it is working to de- 
stroy, and apparently reluctant to com- 
plete the work ; in smiles surveying the 
ruin it has made. 

(To be concluded next month.) 


A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF HINDOSTAN. 


This exteusise region is situated in the 
South-eastern {Barter of Asia, and nearly 
comprehended between the eighth and 
thirty fifth degrees of north latitude, and 
tbs aaeaaiy-second and ninety-second of 
aast losgitaOe. Accordiag to the ancients, 
India, on its most enlarged scale, compris- 
ed aa area of forty degrees on each side, 
including a space ataaeat as huge as all 
Europe, being dMfei «n the west from 
Persia, by the Arachosia* mountains ; li- 
mited on the east by the Chinese part of 
Atiatic J9um*~. No. IX. 


the peninsula beyond tie Ganges ; con- 
fined on the north by the wilds of Tarta- 
ry, and extending to the south as far as 
the Sunda isles. These expanded lianfto 
comprehended the stupendous hills of 
Poteid, or Tibet, the romantic nfcyof 
Cashmere, and all the domains of the Old 
Indoscythians, the countries of Nipal 
and Boo tan, Camroop and As s am, toge- 
ther with Siam, Ara, AnMt **d the 
bordering kingdoms as <hr as the Qiina of 
the Hindoos, and tbo Sia «f the Arabics 

Vot.. II. 2 I 
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geographers ; the whole western Penin- 
&uUir, and the inland of Ccjlon. 

By the Mohommedan u liters, the term 
Hindostan was undei^rood to signify the 
count it in immediate subjection to the 
swereigus of Delhi, which, in l.'C*2, r/m 
subdivided by the 1 niperor Acber into 
c'oven soubabs, or piovinci s ; and which, 
,iu spite of the many changes they have 
fimee undergone, still nearly retain their 
geographical formation. The names of 
the»e prot inces are Lah >re, Moultan, in- 
cluding Sinde, Ajmeer, Delhi, Agra, Al- 
lahabad, Bahar, Oude, Bengal, Mahvah, 
and Gujrat. A twelfth sonbah was form- 
ed of Cabul, and the countries w est of the 
Indus ; and three new ones were after- 
ward added out of the conquests in the 
Deccan, viz. Bcrar, Khandesli, and All- 
mcdnmgut, afterward Aurungabad. 

In place of the above arbitrary descrip- 
tions of Hindostan, it is preferable to 
adopt the limits assigned by the original 
Hindoo inhabitants, and by them referred 
to in all their writings, which have also 
the advantage of being singularly well de- 
fined. According to this arrangement, 
Hindostan is bounded on the north by the 
lofty Hymalaya 1 idge of mountains, which 
commences near the Indus, about the 
thirty-fifth dcgiee of north latitude, and 
confine.** Ca^hmue on tlie nmth, extend- 
ing from thence m an uimilcinipted chain 
beyond the utmost eastern extremity of 
Hindostan, including in that region all 
the liiily districts now subject to Nipal, 
.and also the count ly belonging to the 
Deb Raj all of Boot an. To the south, 
Hindostan is every where bounded by the 
ocean, and to the west by the river Indus. 
To the east the limits are more difficult 
to ascertain ; but the most distinct are the 
eastern hi 'Is and foies ts of Tipperah and 
Chittagong, which stretch north nearly 
to the Biamapootia, about the ninety-se- 
cond degree ot east longitude. With the 
exception of Bootan, the primitive Bra- 
minjcal religion and languages prevail 
within the boundaiies above specified ; 
nor is it to he found beyond them, with 
the exception of Assam and Cassay, which 
are both pro\ inces where the Braminical 
doctrines at e still cultivated, while Bootan 
ifc possessed by the adherents of Buddha. 

difficult to discover any name 
by the Brahmins to the coun- 
try 9 §gg, winch their doctrines have ex- 


tended, and which they generally de- 
seiibe by a circumlocution. Sometimes 
they ghe it the epithets of Medhyama, or 
central, and Puiiyablinnii, or land of vir- 
tue-: ; and ac.'eit it to have been the por- 
tion of Bhaiat (one of nine brothers 
whose father ruled the whole earth), and 
named after him Bharata Khanda. This 
domain of Bharat they consider as the 
centre of Jambudwipa, which the Tibe- 
tians call the land of Jambti. At other 
times they describe their country as the 
region between the Himalaya mountains 
and Ramisvvara (the straits of Ceylon). 
The modern name Hindoostan is a Per- 
sian appellation, derived from the words 
Hindoo , “ black,” and st'h'an , “ place,” 
but it has been adopted for ages back by 
the natives of all religions. 

Taking Hindostan within the limits 
described above, it comprehends an area, 
which may be considered of aboutl ,020,000 
geographical square miles in modern tfrnes, 
as subdivided into four large portions. 

1st. Northern Hindostan. This division 
comprehends Cashmere on the west, and 
Bootan on the east, with alt lfie‘ Inter- 
mediate hilly provinces, situatedbetween 
the first range of mountains that rise from 
the plains on the northern frontiers of 
Delhi, Oude, Behai, and Bengal, and 
the lofty Himalaya ridge boidcimg on 
Tibet. The whole tract of country 
Ia,'t mentioned is subject to the Gorc- 
hali state of Nipal, and having been but 
little explored, even the names of the 
different districts, are not satisfactorily 
established. The most commonly receiv- 
ed appellations by which they are distin- 
guished, are Serinagur, or Gerwal, Ba- 
drycazrama, Kemaoon, Jemlah, fife 24 
Rajahs, Lamjungh, Gorcah, Nipal, Moc- 
wanpoor, Morung, and Kyraut. The in- 
habitants of this wild country having 
never been permanently Subdued, and 
rarely invaded, have probably Areihahied 
in their present stage of civilization from 
the most remote ages. 

2. Hindostan Proper. This division 
comprehends the eleven large Sonbahs, or 
provinces formed by the emperor Afcber, 
and is bounded on the south bytW’Ner- 
buddah river, where the Deccan commenc- 
es. The names of these provinces ateLahore 
Moultan, including Sinde, OnjMj Aj- 
mere, Delhi, Agra, Maiwah, Affififtfcad, 
Oude, Bahar, and Bengal, /HtSsWfct of 
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country may be considered as the most 
civilized and richest part of Hindostan, 
£-*1 contained the seats of the most fa- 
mous empires both Hindoo and Mahom- 
iredan ; having been repeatedly invaded 
and subjugated by the moie haidy tiibes 
of the north. The inhabitants of this 
region also (Bengal excepted) may be 
considered as a superior race to the 
population of the other divisions, possess- 
ing a more robust frame of body, and ex- 
celling also in intellectual qualities. 

-3. The third gtand division is the Dec- 
can, which is bounded on the north by the 
course of the Nerbudda river, and from 
its source by an imaginary line exteuding 
in the same parallel of latitude to the 
mouth of the Hoogly, or western branch 
of the Ganges, To the south, the boun- 
daries of the Deccan are the Krishna and 
Mulpurba rivers. Within this space are 
comprehended the provinces of Augunra- 
fiad, Khandesh, Beder, Hyderabad, Nan- 
dere, the Northern Ckcars, Berar, Gund- 
wana, Orissa, and great part of Beja- 
poor; and having been invaded at a much 
later period than Hindostan Proper, it 
contains a much greater propoition of 
Hindoo inhabitants, who also retain more 
of their original manners and institu- 
tions. 

4. The fourth, and last division, is the 
South of India, which has the figure of a 
triangle, of which its northern boundary, 
the river Krishna, i3 the base, and the 
coast of Coromandel and Malabar the 
s ues. The provinces comprehended in 
tb.j division are a small part of Bejapoor, 
the Belaghaut ceded districts, the Carnatic, 
northern, central, and southern ; Mysore, 
Canara, Malabar, Baramahal, Coimbe- 
toor, Dindigul, Salem, and Kistnaglierry, 
Cochin, and Travancore. In this division 
of Hindostan, the Mahommedans did not 
gai$ a footing until a very recent period, 
and some part was never subdued by them 
at all. 

Each of these provinces admit of par- 
ttq^arly separate description, the reader 
i&not to expect in this place further to- 
information, it being intend- 
» e^Jubjt only such observations as 

-apply to Hiqdostan generally. 

, . Hindostan, is watted by many noble 
, rivers, ,whic}i hive retained their ancient 
, J^pelLatiqas better t^n the cities or pro- 
, jonces ; the latter^Wvjuig’h^ their names 
altered from vanity, or from religious 


motives. The principal rivers, iu point 
of magnitude, are the Brahmapootra, 
tlie Ganges, the Indus, the Sutuleje, the 
Krishna, the Godavery, the Jumna, the 
Nerbudda, the Caveiy, the GrogjrraJi, the 
Tuptee, the Mahanuddy, the Megna, the 
Soane, the Chnmbul, the Bey ah, the 
Gundiuk, and the Ravey. 

The most remaikable mountains are 
the great Hymalaya ridge, which bound 
Hindostan on the north, the hills of Ke- 
maoon, and Sewalir, the eastern and 
western Ghauts, and the Vindhyan chain 
of mountains, which cross India nearly 
parallel to the course of the Nerbuddah, 
and pass through the provinces of Bahar 
and Benares. 

Most of the chief towns of Hindostan 
are now possessed by the British, but no 
exact report of their population has ever 
been published. The three largest and 
most populous are Surat, Benares, and 
Calcutta ; the next in rank are Delhi, 
Madras, Bombay, Agra, Lucknow, Patna, 
Moorsliedabad, Dacca, Poonah, Hyder- 
abad in the Deccan, Nagpoor, Catmandoo, 
Oojaiu, Jyenagur, Amiit>in, Lahore, and 
Seiingapatam. 

Generally speaking the description - of 
one Indian city is the description of all. 
They aie built on one plan, with exceed- 
ing narrow crooked streets, a great num- 
ber of tanks and reservoirs, with nume- 
ious gardens interspersed. A few of the 
streets are paved with brick. The houses 
are vatiously built, some of brick, others 
of mud, and a still greater proportion 
with bamboos and mats. These different 
fabrics, standing intermixed with each 
other, present a very motley and irregular 
appeal ance. The biick houses are sel- 
dom higher than two stories, and have 
fiat terraced roofs. The mud and thatch 
houses gieatlv outnumber the other sort ; 
so that fires, which are temarkably fre- 
quent, seldom meet with the interruption 
of a brick building throughout a whole 
street. 

The harvest in Hindostan proper, is 
divided into two periods, the Kfcweef 
and the Rubbee ; the former is cut in 
September and October, the tetttfr in 
March and April. ' r 

In travelling through HtetfoSttoftyMme 
opinion may be formed of tfctf irtsdora of 
the government, and condition of the 
people, from the number’ and state of 
preservation Of tbeVater-courses far the 
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irrigation of the field'!. Rice is the prin- tides of general importation front India 
cipal article of nourishment of the natives, by the Greeks and Romans wore, 1st. 
and the first object of attention in the spices and aromatics : 2dly. precious 
cultivation of it, is to have the soil plen- stones and pearls: 3dly, silk. Ik’' 
tifully supplied with water. exports to India were woollen cloth ot a 

The institution of public inns, for the slight fabric, liueu in chequer work, some 
accommodation nf travellers, seems very precious stones, and some aromatics un- 
ancientin Hindostan. At a more recent known in India, coral, storax, glass v<a- 
period they were regulated by Shere Shah, sels of different kinds, wrought silver, 
who appointed a particular tribe to take Italian, Greek, and Arabian wines, brass, 
charge of them. In many places, where tin, lead, girdles and , sashes, meljlot, 
public buildings fur that purpose are white glass, red arsenic, blade lead, and 
wanting, the streets, or open spots, in gold and silver. Of thjslastthe influx to 
which a few families of this tribe and Hindostan has always been very great; 
profession have taken up their abode, are as the natives sell a great deal,.;afld pur- 
dignified with the name of serais, and chase little, the balance is, consequently, 
maybe called pi ivate inns. Public se- always in their favour. It is supposed a 
rais, together with wells and resting- great deal is annually lost by being con- 
places, have always been more numerous cealed under ground by the natives, many 
in Hindostan Proper, in the Deccan, and of whom d,e without revealing, the, place 
south of India, than in Bengal. They of their hidden treasure ; and the amount 
are still so, and the reason is obvious ; must be considerable, as clip practice qi' 
travelling by land is more frequent there, this species of hoarding , is . universal 
while travelling by water is more com- among all ranks of Hindoos, 
mon in Bengal. For many centuries past, cotton piece- 

That the Hindoos were, in early ages, goods have been the staple manufacture 
a commercial people, we have many rea- of Hindostan. The various. sorts.Xyfliyp- 
sons to believe ; and, in the first of their cated in different provinces, ( from, the 
iiacred law-tracts, which they suppose to northern mountains to Cape Comorin, ) 

have been revealed by Menu, many mill i - are too numerous to admit of ruinate, de- 
ons of years ago, there is a curious pas- tail, but some sketch of them, and of 
sage respecting the legal interest of mo- other commercial productions, will he 
ncy, and the limited rate of it in different found in parts of the Asiatic Jovs- 
cases, with an exception in regard to nal. 

adventures by sea. The three great ar- (To he continued.) 

— — j— , .... ■ ■ ' 

A VIEW OF THE POLITICAL STATE OF BENGAL,, 

"V 

COMPREHENDING AN EXAMINATION OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 

4 

• AW» HM.ICY IN THAT COUNTRY, PREVIOUS TO THE YEAR 1780, 

Translated from the Stir Muta-Kharin, or View of Modern Times, if 
Gholam Hossein Khan, a native of Hindostan. 

The great extent of Hindustan, the cieucy in mental energy, have fitted theta 
diversity of climates which prevail in it, for the yoke of foreign conquerors, and 
the peculiar fertility of its soil, and the rendered them, in all ages, an easy prey to 
singular character of its inhabitants, com- every invaderof their country. Nrverthe- 
bine to render it the most extraordinary less, they have been so remarkably tenaci- 
country in the world. Whether we con- ous of their religious teoets, as well as of 
template the manners and customs of the theirdvil usages, which are, indeed, intei*- 
Hjpdus, or the institutions and maxims woven with them, that their conquerors 
bj-vfbich they are regulated in civil life, at last found themselves under theneces- 
ttagjpjjre found to be totaii y dissimilar from sity of assimilating the regulatitms of go- > 
auy-flther people. The delicate configura- vsrameBt to thehabitsef the people.” M- 
tioa of tfcir bodies, and their great defi- soon ns the Mussulman ctmquBdyi .{tatT 
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completely established themselves in Hin- 
dustan, they abolished that system of vio- 
lence and extortion which conquest had 
introduced, and turned their thoughts to- 
wards quieting the minds of the Hindus, 
and protecting their families and their 
property.* It was the practice of the 
emperors of Delhi to call in the assistance 
of aii the then of abilities in the country, 
not only in framing new regulations, but 
in carrying on the ordinary operations of 
government. Men of merit thereby ac- 
quired that weight and consequence which 
nature designed them to possess : and, as 
every individual, high or low, had a free 
access to the durbar , Or court of audience, 
those princes who were endowed with 
penetration, used to converse familiarly 
with them, and by that means discovered 
the capacities and knowledge of each, and 
always employed them accordingly. Men 
of superior talents, after a sufficient trial 
had been made of their integrity, were 
advanced to offices of trust and dignity. 
Hence those princes lived among their 
people like kind parents among their 
children. They did not allow themselves 
tube swayed by unjust partialities, hut 
promoted men according to their merit, 
and were kind and liberal to all. They 
looked upon all their subjects, whether 
Mussulmen or Hindus, with an equal eye, 
so that during several ages, down to the 
reign of Shah Jehan, a great degree of 
harmony and good order prevailed 
throughout Hindustan, it is only since 
the time of Aurenezeeb, a prince who 

* Our author here betray , a verj undue partia- 
lity toward the Mussulman princes of Hindus- 
tan.' '-Addordmg to Fe-rt'hta, whose authority on 
this paint is unquestionable, the Hindus were 
treated generally with a systemStic rigour, and 
often with the most barbajapus cruelty, from the 
first' Wasion of Hindustan by Mammnod of 
Qizni, in the beginning of the eleventh century 
of the Christian era, till the accession of the 
emperor Balin to the throne of Delhi, in A. D. 
HOT. Nor were the remedial icgulations, intro- 
duce by that nhrstmms prince, of any long du- 
ration# His immediate successors, Ferose and 
AfijuJboth enforced and enlarged them ; but from 
the oeatii of Alia to the elevation of Sut'an Baber, 
a peMbrf of t90 yean, every tolerant and generous 
prradpU of public poliey was abandoned, and 
thc^ost gloomy and unrelenting tyranny ulwr- 
•ally prevailed. — T. 

Die reader of the fore going note arilUall to his 
recubecuoa, that Mr. Orme has expressed an opi- 
nion opportw to that of the translator, and has 
e'qed tbu authority ct ln » rt frui t OeDtobs fBM- 
«oosy themsehrea, for it* Mn, gw JnM, 
afsirHtoi; vol, I, p, 33#,— 24*, 


united a warlike and ambitious genius to 
a cruel disposition, that any serious grie- 
vances crept iu upon us. Yet these evils 
were comparatively light ; for such was 
the great abilities of that celebrated prince, 
and the rigid manner in which lie admi- 
nistered the affairs of government, that 
the established institutions were but 
slightly infringed. The principal evil of 
that reign arose from the prince assem- 
bling the ecclesiastics about his person, 
in order to hold out to the community the 
semblance of a religious sanction to his 
enormous wickedness, particularly to (he 
murder of his brothers. The influence 
which the ecclesiastics thereby acquired 
was attended with the most pernicious 
consequences to the state ; for these hy- 
pocrites no sooner found themselves pos- 
sessed of the confidence of the prince, 
than their insatiable avarice introduced a 
train of practices so corrupt and so sub- 
versive of public morals, that their effects 
are still felt in these countries. In the 
reign of Firoh-Siur, who was a man of 
no character at all, matters became still 
worse. At that time Rataneand, dewan 
to Seid Abdollali Khan, was created 
vizier, and in that station obtained such 
entire sway over his sovereign, that he 
governed the whole empire, and drove 
from the court those very omrabs and mi- 
nisters, who, ill the reign of Aurengzeeb, 
had contributed so largely to support it* 
splendour and glory. It was this Ratan- 
cand who introduced the pernicious cus- 
tom of farming the revenues, and of let- 
ting out on lease, to the highest bidder, 
the different offices of the finance depart- 
ment. He likewise made it hts?ftttbi<ihl 
practice to bribe men into ifccoiu pliance 
with his wishes ; and there were not 
wanting sluggish sycophants, who, ad- 
dicted to ease and luxury, thought it 
a good thing to become at once pos- 
sessed of SO much money, sffiid ' tvho, 
therefore, made no scruple to snr refine The 
interests of the people to the ntpbcifjr^iif 
lease-takers, tax-gatherers, andcoWWS^' 
tors. It is from that time that' the KS8- 1 ' 
clension of husbandry, the dfcjfrfisjjfttfe 
people, arid their detestation 
rnlers must be dated. These eWls Otnfti- 
nubd to iuereOse from- day to day, till at 
last evefi the high ot9eeOf ea»y, or Judge, 
wassetitptoptf&Be&ai. Tftnct eminent ’ 
practical Iawy*#, itth tMIod io the 
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science of jurisprudence, disappeared in 
the country. Hence crimes went unpu- 
nished, and vice became altogether unre- 
strained. The attainment of wealth, by 
whatever means, was the object of which 
all ranks were the most ambitious, and 
which therefore, they unceasingly pur- 
sued. Amidst this general depravity, the 
avarice and venality of lawyers were par- 
ticularly conspicuous. In this state of the 
empire there arose a set of men, who, 
after having amassed gi eat riches by the 
most iniquitous means, held up an exam- 
ple of vicious luxury, so infamous and 
shameless, but at the same time so daz- 
zling and alluring, that it was thought 
honourable rather than criminal to follow 
it. From amongst these men the public 
officers of government were chiefly taken ; 
so that all the important trusts were held 
by senseless, ignorant, and slothful sen- 
sualists. It was then that the sun of jus- 
tice and equity, which had already passed 
the meridian, so rapidly descended, and 
at last entirely disappeared in the clouds 
of civil war. It was then that public cor- 
ruption and general immorality arrived at 
a height which precluded the possibility of 
a remedy : and hence the wretched inhabi- 
tants of Hindustan were reduced to that 
state in which even life itself became op- 
pressive and disgustful. 

Amongst the events which these revo- 
lutions produced, the introduction of Eu- 
ropeans into the heart of the empire is the 
most important and extraordinary. The 
wise men of Europe had long looked on 
Hindustan with a wishful eye; and the 
conquest of the country, which was the 
object of their ambitlotf, has now, in 
part, been attained. In several provinces 
they have acquired an absolute dominion. 
But snch is’ the total dissimilarity be- 
tween our manners and customs, and 
those of the English, and such the ig- 
norance of the English governors res- 
pecting our laws and civil institutions, 
that all their well-meant endeavours to 
ameliorate the jataflitiq* jof the people 
have hitherto proved ineffectual. • Beside 
these circumstances, it may with truth 
affirmed, that snch in the aversion 
Which the English show for the society of 
the natives, and anch the disdain With 
which they treat them, that there is lit- 
■'ttttttelibood of that mutual confidence 
' forth— d Mity taking place between the 
governor* and the governed, which is so 


essential to the well-being aud prosperity 
of every nation. From the character of 
the English, therefore, and the policy 
they have adopted, there seems less rea- 
son to expect a favourable change in the 
face of public affairs, than that the dis- 
tresses which universally prevail will be 
aggravated and increased. In support of 
this opinion twelve causes may be ad 
duced, and these i shall now proceed to 
unfold. 

I. The first cause is, that our new rulers 
are altogether unacquainted with the sys- 
tem of our civil policy, both in respect to 
the mode of estimating the revenue, and to 
the manner of collecting it. The province 
and duties of the zemindar they cannot 
well comprehend, for in England there is 
no such person. In that country subah- 
darries, foujdarrries, khalssas, and jag- 
liires, are unknown. There the public 
treasures are not supplied from the pro- 
duce of the soil. From the information 
which I have received from some intelli- 
gent Englishmen; it appears, that in theic 
eountry the money for defraying tbe pab 
lie expences, as well as for.the kmg’ssune, 
is chiefly raised by levying duties .on tbe 
windows of houses, on coaches, op gold 
and silver plate, and on vaiious articles 
of merchandize. 1 am also informed, that 
the mode of paying the servants of go- 
vernment, as well as cf punishing their 
misilemeauours, is essentially different 
from the practice of Hindustan. Inso- 
much, that there are some trespasses fin- 
able in this couBtry that are accounted 
harmless in England ; and some, that are 
thought trivial here, that 'are considered 
as great offences there. In short, it may 
be said, in general, that in almost every 
custom and institution, there is a wide 
and striking difference betwixt the two 
nations ; that this difference is of finch a 
nature as renders it a matter of great 
difficulty to reconcile ; and that to intro- 
duce the usages of the English into Hits 
dustan, which they wish, and think so 
easily attaitmbie, I hqld to be utterly im- 
possible. 

II. Tbe second cause is, that tbe slight 
knowledge which our English governors 
have obtained regarding the institution* 
of this country, appears to be little more 
than what they bare learned from their 
own native writers, who, being begr^tpss 
and unexperienced, . aod b*ri«g xiptbilg 
in view but their own benefit, are solely 
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::olicitous to please their masters, without 
respect to truth, and, therefore, mislead 
them, by iriving such information as ac- 
cords with their mistaken notions. Those 
writers, though extremely illiterate and 
superficial, hare, nevertheless, a sem- 
blance of knowledge, and are moreover 
so Very plausible,, that one unacquainted 
with their true character, would certain- 
ly be Inclined to credit them. It is not, 
therefore, surprizing that the English 
should listen to their advice, and take 
their Specious accounts for accurate in- 
formation. 

Yet such is the good sense and benevo- 
lent disposition of the English, that they 
hare, of their own accord, abolished some 
institutions which they considered as op- 
pressive. Of this the following fact is an 
instance : — - 

The first Mussulman sovereigns disap- 
proved of licensing public concubines, and 
especially of their being procurable on a 
Friday, the day set apart by Mahommed 
•fat sacred and holy purposes. Those 
princes considered fornication on that 
day as extremely criminal, and according- 
ly enacted that no person should keep 
concubines in their houses without hav- 
ing them previously consecrated by the 
trite* of religion, so that they might 
thereby be bound to abstain from forni- 
cation on the day of devotion. Several 
degrees of punishment were imposed for 
the violation of this law, which to the 
guilty appeared very rigorous. In order 
to enforce this law, and to regulate its 
operations, a daroga was appointed in 
every town to take an account of the 
number of professed prostitutes, to levy 
from them a general fine, and to inflict 
punishment on such of them as should be 
found guilty of trespassing on Fridays. 
Public musicians were also pat under this 
•fiber's inspection; and he was vested 


with the power of deciding all differences 
among them, and of punishing their mis- 
demeanours. The intention of putting this 
class of people uniter the authority of the 
daroga, was to restrain the extravagance 
and prodigality which prevailed at feasts 
and marriages, and to prevent auy indivi- 
dual from having a greater number of mu- 
sicians at such entertainments than was 
suitable to his fortune and condition ; so 
that on the one hand, meu of rank would 
have no cause for jealousy or discontent 
in this respect ; and on the other, mer- 
chants and people of low birth, would 
not be suffered to luin themselves by en- 
deavouring to surpass their superiors in 
the splendour and magnificence of their 
appearance. But for this some time 
back public officers of sordid dispositions 
have totally perverted the original pur- 
pose of this institution, and it has become 
a source of the most corrupt practices. 
The English governors, seeing the per- 
nicious consequences that resulted both 
from the tax on concubines, and the regu- 
lations respecting musicians, abolished 
them in the provinces under their domi- 
nion. From this circumstance I am led 
to infer, that if the English, who are for 
the most part endowed with much dis- 
cernment, and a high sense of justice, 
were made acquainted with infamous 
arts which are now practised under the 
mask of institution and custom, they 
wonld certainly endeavour to suppress 
them. With a view to assist their efforts 
in this re.-pect, I shall assume the task of 
explaining to thtm the original scope and 
reason of some of the principal instituti- 
ons and customs of Hindustan ; not doubt- 
ing, that I shall thereby be able to im- 
press on the minds of men of sense, cor- 
rect notions of those important subjccti, 
at present so misunderstood. 

(To bo continued.) 


• ' PRESENT CONSTITUTION OF THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 

i . 


" T®* Qmepany’s stock forms a capital 
of six miBMn* sterling, into which all 
persons, Batfresofftreigners, males, or 
females, bodies {Mfific or corporate (the 
governor aSd edfapn »yy of the Bank of 

:C B*giaad only wcepted) r are « liberty to 

c* s . ... 


purchase, without limitation of asoonnt. 
Act 9 and 10 William III, chap, dfc— 
Charter, 5 th September 1690 , , 

GENERAL COUMA:' 

The proprietor*, to JcMrtl court as- 
sembled, are mnpewme* to enact, by- 
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Jaws, declare dividends, and in other re- 
spects are competent to the complete in- 
vestigation, regulation, and contract of 
every branch of tlie company’s concerns ; 
but for the more prompt dispatch of bu- 
siness, tire executive detail is vested in 
a court of directors. Charter, 5th Sep- 
tember 1698. 

A general court is required to be held 
once iu.tiie mouths of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December in each year. — 
Charter, 5th September 1698. 


No person can be present at a genet al 
court, unless possessed of £A00 stock ; 
nor can any person vote upon the deter- 
mination of any question, who has not 
been in possession of £11300 stock for the 
preceding twelve months, unless such 
stock shall have been obtained by bequest 
or marriage. 

Persons possessed of one thousand 
pounds st^ik are empowered togive asin- 
gle vote ; three thousand pounds are a qua- 
lification for two rotes ; six for three 
votes, and ten thousand, and upward, 
four votes. 

The number of proprietors on the com- 
pany's books, on the 8th of April 1800, 
were 2163 : of these 
1,638 were qualified to give single votes. 

342 ditto two votes. 

87 ditto three votes. 

51 ditto four votes. 


Upon any special occasion, nine pro- 
prietors, duly qualified by the possession 
of jPlOOO stock, may, by a requisition in 
Writing to the court of directors, call a 
general court, which the directors are 
required to summon within ten days, or, 
in default, the proprietors may call snch 
court by notice affixed upon the Royal 
Exchange. Charter, 5th September 1698. 

In all such courts the questions are de- 
cided by a majority of voices. In case 
of an equality, the determination must be 
by the treasurer, drawing a lot. Char- 
ter, 5th September 1698. 

Nine proprietors may be a requisition 
in writing, demand a ballot upon any 
question, which shall not be taken within 
twenty-four hours after the breaking up 
of the genera! court. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

The court of directors is composed of 
twenty-four members, chosen from among 
the gipprietors, each of whom must be 
poaaeaaeft of £2000 stock; nor can any 


director, after being chosen, act longer 
than while he continues to hold stock. 
Charter, 5th September 1698. 

Of these, six are chosen on the second 
Wednesday in April in each year, to serve 
for four years, in the room of six who 
have completed such service. After an 
interval of twelve months, those who had 
gone out by rotation, are eligible to be 
re-elected for the ensuing four years. 

No person who has been in the compa- 
ny’s civil or military service in India, is 
eligible to be elected a director, until he 
shall have been a resident in England two 
years after quilting the service. 

Tiie directors chuse annually from 
among themselves a chairman and deputy 
chairman, who are each allowed ,£500 
per annum. The ditectors are allowed 
.£300 per annum each. fty-Iavvs, chap.’ 6, 
sect. II. 

The directors are required by by-laws, 
chap. 6, sect. 1, to meet once in every 
week at least ; but they frequently meet 
oftener, as occasion requires. Not less 
than thirteen can form a court. Their 
determii ations are guided by a majority. 
In case of an equality, the question must 
be decided by the drawing of a lot by 
the treasurer. Charter, 5th September 
1693. Upon all questions ofimportanre 
the sense of the court is taken by 
ballot. 

For the more ready and orderly dis- 
patch of the Company’s business, the 
members of the court are subdivided into 
twelve classes of committee*, to each of 
which is allotted some distilKt branch of 
the Company’s affair* ; and the name of 
these committees, in a great degree, indi- 
cates the nature of the business to which 
their attention is more immediately de- 
voted. 

In the first class, which consist* of a 
number of the senior director*, hr* com- 
prised the several committee* of Cnrrcs- 
pondence, Treasury, Law- suits, sad Mi- 
litary Fund. 

1. To the Committee of Correspondence 
are referred, generally, all matters con- 
nected with the Civil and Military go- 
vernments ef India, and the Company’s 
servants abroad ; they also prepare and 
submit to the court the dispatches to the 
various settlements. 

2. The Committee of Treasury regu- 
late the financial affiwrs. 
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3. The Committee of Law-suits con. 
duct the legal concerns. 

4. Tho Comtmttee of Military Fund 
saansge and direct the application of the 
fund established by Lord Clive, for the 
supported the invalid., m the Company's 
auMtsry service. 

Tltv second class is composed of a 
number. «f the Directors next in the 
copra* Of seniority, and forms the res- 
pective Committees of warehouses, ac- 
counts, buying and house. 

5. The Committee of Warehouses are 
charged with the more immediate super- 
intendance of the Company's investments 
in India ; they also regulate the dispo- 
sal of them in this, country. 

6. The Committee of Accounts prepare 
the statements of the general state of the 
home concern. 

- 7. The Committee of Buying purchase 
the woollens and lead tor expot tation to 
i*di#i»d China. 

8. The Committee of House give direc- 
tion* * n ail matters appertaiuiug to the 
concerns of the 1 Louse. 

The third class contains the remaining 
Directors, who constitute the committees 
of slipping, private trade, preventing the 
gawwlii oJ; private, trade, and government 

tupopnaud stores. 

9. The Committee of Shipping arrange 
the shipping concerns, and provide the 
remaining exports. 

, 10. The Committee of Private Trade ad- 
just the settlement of trade with the 
owners of shipping. 

1J1. The Committee for preventing the 
Growth of Pi irate Trade, see that the in- 
dulgences granted to the commanders, 
and officers of the Company’s ships are 
conducted within the prescribed regula- 
tions. 

12. The Committee for Government 
Troops, and Stores, adjust all concerns 


ASIATIC FRAGMEN 

a*.v* ■ 

s tb Easter* Repartee. 

man went to a derveish, 
H yHW al three questions. First — 
Why do (bey say that God is omnipre- 
sent i I do |kh see bin* in any place ; 

show me where he is ? Second — Why is 
man puaiah$d sioct whatever 

be does proceeds fca^^od ? Alan has 
no free will, for he cannot do any thing 
Asiatic Journ. — No. IX. 


respecting the forces amlehipffof His Ma- 
jesty serving in the East Indies. 

The Chairman and Deputy by virtue 
of their office, are members of every com- 
mittee. All letters and papers on the 
subject of the Company’s affairs are read 
in court, and referred to the considera- 
tion of a committee, according to the na- 
ture of their contents. The reference 
upon ordinary concerns is for the com- 
mittee to give such directions thereon as 
they may think fit; but -in more import- 
tant matters, the committee is required to 
examine the facts, and report an opinion 
thereon, for the ultimate determination 
of the Court of Directors. 

The Company’^ officers, both at. home 
and abroad, receive their appointments 
immediately from the court, to whom 
they are responsible for the due and faith- 
ful discharge of the trust reposed in them. 
The patronage is, nevertheless, so ar- 
ranged, as that each member of the cour» 
participates therein. 

The civil and military establishments 
abroad, are kept up by an annual appoint- 
ment of writers aud cadets. These vary 
in number according to existing circum- 
stances. The number to be sent to India 
is determined upon, and a distribution is 
made, with a due attention to the pre- 
tensions of seniority. 

At home each committee is considered 
as possessed of the patronage of the de- 
partment that falls more immediately un- 
der its controul, according to the esta- 
blished s) stein of official arrangement. 

The Secretary, in point ot fact, is the 
immediate officer of the court; yet as the 
duties of his htaiiou are so intimately 
connected with points that fall under the 
coguizauee of the Committee ot Corres- 
pondence, his establishment has always 
beeti considered as subject thereto. 


TS, ANECDOTES, &c. 

contrary to the will of God ; and if he. 
had power, he would do every thii tyjpf. 
his own good. Third — How can, (Jpd 
punish vSatau in hell-fire, sjatje lie is 
formed of that element ; and yyh^t im- 
pression can fire make on ? — The 

derveiih took Bp a large of earth, 
aud struck him on tftft head with-it. 
The man wept to the cazi, and "aid/ 1 

Vol. II. 2 K 
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proposed three questions to such a dcr- twenty feet in diameter. The bufTalo is 
veish, who flung such a clod of earth at enclosed in it, and the tiger is let i» 


me as has made my head ache. The 
on 7 i haring sent for the derveish, asked, 
Why did you throw such a clod of earth 
at his head, instead of answering his 
questions ? The derveish replied, The 
clod of earth was an answer to his speech : 
lie says he has a pain in his head ; let 
him show where it is, when 1 will make 
God visible to him : and why docs be 
exhibit to you a complaint against me ? 
Whatever I did was the act of God ; I 
did not stiike him without the will of 
God ; what power do I possess ? and he 
is compounded of earth, how can he suf- 
fer pain from that element 2 The man 
was confounded, and the cazi highly 
pleased with the derveish’s answer. 

Once ou a time, a king iveut to take 
an airing, accompanied by his vizier. 
They came to a field, and saw some 
plants of wheat higher than a man. The 
king wondered, and said he had never 
before seen such tall stalks of wheat. 
The vizier replied, O my lord ’. in my 
country the wheat grows as high as an 
elephant. The king smiled. When they 
returned from their excursion, he sent a 
letter to some people of his country for 
some plants of wheat ; hut by the time 
his letter arrived, the wheat-harvest was 
over. A year after the plants came from 
thence, and the vizier presented them to the 
king, who asked why lie hadbrought them? 
He said, one day last year I had repre- 
sented that plants of wheat grew as high 
as an elephant ; and as you smiled, I 
conceived that you doubted my veracity ; 
I therefore brought them to prove the 
truth of my assertion. The king replied, 
I now believe your words ; but take care, 
another time, not to speak what you cau 
not obtain credit for before the expiration 
of a year. 

Tiger and Buifalo Fights. 

In the first volume of the Asiatic 
Journal (page 233,) some account of the 
tiger aud buffalo fights of Java, with ju- 
dicious remarks, occur, in an account of 
a visit to the court of Solo. The follow- 
ing additional particulars will probably 
render more complete the information of 
the reader . — 

The tiger and buffalo fight takes place 
in a strong round cage or enclosure, made 
of bamboo and strong wooden posts, 


through a smatl square hole, when the 
fight is to commence. The tiger being 
brought in a box like a rat-trap, each end 
of which is furnished with a trap-door, 
that exactly fits the aperture in the cage, 
the door is drawn up and the tiger bolts 
out. The trap-door is then dropped. 
The tiger generally at first runs round the 
cage, and even climbs to the top of it ; 
but when he finds that he cannot escape, 
he attacks the buffalo, who generally re- 
pulses him very severely, and after two or 
three rallies the tiger lies down, and wiil 
not fight or move until stimulated by fire 
or hot water. As belies, the people from 
the top of the cage throw straw over him, 
and then set fire to it, or throw hof wa- 
ter upon him ; when thus compelled to 
move, he cither attacks the buffalo, or the 
buffalo charges him. It often occurs that 
the tiger will not fight, and that the buf- 
falo attacks him. Dnring the whole fight, 
tile buffalo is goaded from above by nettles 
fixed to the end of bamboos and nibbed 
all over him, and both the combatants 
are refreshed by water thrown over them, 
or if requisite, are further stimulated by 
chilly water being thrown over them. 
Two tigers are often let in on one buffalo, 
but as they never act in concert, he gent- 
rally defeats both. The tiger seldom 
kills the buffalo, although the reverse 
often occurs. When the animals will 
not fight longer, the trap-door of the 
tiger’s box is drawn up, and as soon as he 
perceives the opening, he darts into it, 
and is immediately carried off to exhibit 
in a rampoke. 

Rampoke. 

The rampoke takes place in the Pas- 
sarbau, at the end of which is an elevat- 
ed seat with a roof, called in Javanese a 
Pondopo. Theie the Emperor sits with 
the Raloo (or Prime Minister) and Euro- 
peans : — immediately in front, a square 
of about one hundred and twenty yards, 
each face is formed by pikemen, two, 
three, or four deep, sitting on their hams. 
In the centre of this square the boxes are 
placed, containing the tiger and leopards 
to be rampoked, each animal in a sepa- 
rate box, and three men, who are to open 
them, squatted beside them. These men 
are hereditary in this office. The boxes 
are covered with straw. As soon as the 
Emperor gives the signal for an animal to 
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be let loose, the men, after making an 
obeisance, mount a box and lift up the 
trap, in doing which they raise it and let 
it fall three times to rouse the animal, 
who is always so placed as to have his 
tail towards the door opened ; they then 
set fire to the straw, and again making 
obeisance, retire by signal at a regular 
measured walk ; when at some distance, 
the Emperor gives another signal ; the 
niusio strikes up and the men move ou, 
dancing at a pace rather faster than a 
minuet step, till they reach the line of 
spearmen, through which they pass and 
remain outside till another beast is to be 
liberated. This ceremony is repeated 
with each animal. As soon as the fire 
incommodes the tiger, or leopard, he 
crawls out of the box, and then general- 
ly runs at the line of spearmen, who re- 
ceive him on their spears. The spearmen 
stand up as soou as the beast breaks cov- 
er, but keep their ranks and steadily wait 
the charge. When the tiger crawls out 
of the cage, being weak from his previous 
fight with the buffalo, he often lies down 
and will not charge the spearmen ; on 
which there are men under a bamboo case, 
like a tortoise-shell, or pie-crust, who 
moveup to him, and prick him with point- 
ed bamboos. He then charges, and tries 
to break through the line, but is general- 
ly killed in the attempt. Sometimes the 
tiger breaks through the line by the mere 
weight of his body, and in those cases 
wounds some of the spearmen ; but he al- 
ways falls dead outside of the line, pierc- 
ed with numberless spears. When the 
tiger cannot be made to charge the line 
by any means, the Emperor orders a party 
of sixteen spearmen to advance, and 
when within ten yards of the tiger, they 
charge him with their spears, and kill him 
on the spot. 

The Rampokc is by no means danger- 
ous. At the court of the Soosoohoonan, 
or Emperor of Soracarta, commonly called 
Solo, It is customary when visited by peo- 
ple of distinction, to pay the compliment 
of a tiger fight and ram poke. When there 
are plenty of tigeis, they are ram poked 
wishout having been previously fought 
with a buffalo. 

Character or the Chinese. 
Translated from the French of the Ahte 
Crosier. 

The Chinese are, in general, a mild 
and affable people, polite even to excess j 


circumspect in all their actions, and al- 
ways attentive to weigh the consequences 
of every thing they are about to attempt ; 
more careful not to expose their prudence 
to danger, than to preserve their reputa- 
tion ; suspicious of strangers, as they are 
ready to take advantage of them ; too 
much prepossessed with a notion of their 
own importance, to be sensible of their 
defects ; and entertaining too high ideas 
of their own knowledge, to seek for in- 
struction from others. We must consi- 
der tins nation as an ancieut monument, 
respectable by its duration ; admirable ia 
some of its parts, defective in others ; and 
which according to tradition, lias existed 
four thousand years. 

This solid fabric is supported by one 
single pillar — that progressive submission 
which rises gradually from the bosom of 
a family even to the throne. In other 
respects, the Chinese have their passions 
and caprices, which even the law does not 
always attempt to repress. They are na- 
turally litigious ; and in China, as well 
as in other countries, a man may, if he 
chooses, ruin himself by too often giving 
employment to the tiibunals. They are 
fond of money, and what in France or 
England would be accounted usury, is on- 
ly a retribution authorized in Chiua. A 
Chinese is vindictive, though not fond of 
pursuing violent means to satiate his re- 
venge ; these are prohibited, but he gene- 
rally gaius his eud by craftiness or strata- 
gem, and consequently with impunity. 
Great crimes are very uncommon among 
the Chinese, vices much less so ; ami the 
law neither searches after, nor punishes 
them, but when they offend against and 
violate public decency. The manners of 
the Tartars who subdued China differ 
considerably from those of the conquered 
nation. They have borrowed its customs, 
but they still retain their original charac- 
ter. A Tartar is obligiug and liberal ; an 
enemy to eveiy species of dissimulation, 
and more desirous of enjoying his for- 
tune than of increasing it. In all affairs, 
even in those of the cabinet, he discovers 
a penetration and acuteness, which great- 
ly lessen their difficulty ; and in transac- 
tions of moment, he displays that expedi- 
tious activity which may be justly called 
the soul of business. His ready and 
quick judgment accomplishes its purpose 
better, and more in season, than the pro- 
found and slow meditation of the Chi- 


nese. 
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LOSSES OF EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

In die Asiatic Journal for July last (see above, page 38) are two statements 
relating to Losses of East India Shipping, to which a third is here subjoined : — 


A List of Ships in the East India Company's Service , which have hcen lost , burnt > 
or captured , from the Season 1757 to the Season 1800, both inclusive . 


Ships Names. 


Jfhere Lost , <§c. 


1757 Streadiam 

1758 Denham 

Ajax 

(tiiffin 

1759 Earl Temple 

1761 Walpole 

Winch el sea 

Elizabeth 

1763 Eail of Holderness 

1764 Falmouth 

Albion 

1766 Lord Clive 

Earl Chatham 

1768 Loid Holland 

1769 VeieU 

1771 Duke of Albany 

1772 Lmd Mansfield 

Huntingdon 

Royal Captain 

1775 Marquis of Rockingham 

1776 Valentine 

1777 Osterly 

Colebrooke 

Stafford 

1778 General Barker 

London 

Royal George 1 

Hibboiough I 

Mountstuart i 

Gatton I 

Godfrey J 

Eail of Dartmouth 

Grosvenor 

1780 Bland ford 

Fortitude . 

Earl of Hertford 

Hinchinbrook 

Major 

Duke of Athol 

Fairford - . . . 

1782 Duke of Kiugston 

1784 Halse well 

1785 Mars 

1786 Hartwell 

1788 Van si tt art 

1789 Foulis | 

1791 Winterton 

1 792 Princess Royal 

Pigot 

1794 Triton 

1798 Ocean 

Raymond 

Woodcot 

Princes> Amelia 

Vt99 Henry Addington 

Ganges 

Earl Fitzwiliiam 

1800 Queen 


Wrecked in Bengal River. 

Burnt in Bencooleu Road. 

Captured by the French. 

Wrecked at the Island of Zelo. 

Do. to the southward of the Parrasells. 
Captured by the French, outwards. 

Wrecked in Bengal River. 

Burnt at China. 

Wrecked outwards, near the Downs. 

Stranded on Sauger Bank. 

Wrecked outwards, near the Downs. 

Wrecked 9 miles to the southward of Boulogne. 
Supposed to have foundered. 

Wrecked coming out of Bengal River. 

Do. near Mauritius. 

Wrecked in Bengal River. 

Do. do. 

Do. off Johanna. 

Do. on the Shoals of Pelawar. 

Do. on the coast of Coromawlel. 

Do. near St. Isle des Marchands, 

Taken by the French, homeward hound. 
Wrecked going into False Bay. 

Do. coming out of Bengal River. 

Wrecked on the coast of Holland. 

Run down by the Russell man of war. 


Taken hj the Fleets of France and Spain. 


Wrecked 011 the Carulcobar. 

Do to the eastward of the Cape. 

Taken by the French off Ganjain, 

Do. by La Fine French fiigate. 

Wrecked in Madras Roads. 

Do. in Bengal River. 

Burnt at Calpee. 

Do. in Madras Roads. 

Do. in Bombay harbour. 

Do. off Ceylon. 

Wrecked near Peierall Point, 

Do. in Margate Roads. 

Do. off Bonavjsta. 

Do. in the St 1 aits of Gasper. 

Not heard of after she sailed from Madras for 
Beneoolen, March 8, (supposed burnt). 
Wrecked off Madagaskar. 

Taken by the French in the Straits of Sunda. 
Do. by do. at Beneoolen. 

Do. by do. privateer in Bengal Bay. 

Lost to the eastward 

Taken by the French on the Malabar coast. 

Do. do. 

Burnt off Cananpore. 

Lost on Bembridge Ledge. 

Burnt off Lacam's Channel. 

Burnt at Saugur. 

Burnt at St. Salvador, Brazils* 
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THE MESSAGE. 

{From the Megha Duta , or Cloud-Mes- 
senger.) 

fMr. Wilson’s elegant translation of theM<?gha 
D&ta of C&Ud&sa has been the subject of some 
critical remarks inserted in the first volume of 
the Asiatic Journal, The reader has 

there learned, that the poem describes a Yac- 
sha, or sphit of the mines (the Gnome of Eu- 
ropean fable) in a state of exile, inflicted the 
displeasure of lus master Cu\era, the Plu- 
tus, or god of gold. TheYacsha, thus sepa- 
rated from his wife, petitions a Cloud, which, 
at the comm encement of the rainy season, is 
proceeding from south to north, to carry a 
message of affection. The poem opens with 
the address or petition ; then follows a descrip- 
tion of the course to be pursued by the Cloud, 
and of the residence of Cuvera, and lastly 
comes the Message. In the following trans. 
cript, many passages will be found obscure 
from want of the explanations afforded by the 
Notes, but for the latter, on account of their 
length, the reader must be referred to the entne 
edition of the poem.] 

To those loved scenes repaired, that aw- 
ful size, 

Like a young elephant, in haste disguise; 

Lest terror seize my fair one, as thy form 

Hangs o’er the hillock and portends the 
storm. 

Thence to the inner mansion bend thy 
sight. 

Diffusing round a mild aud quivering light; 

As when through evening shades soft 
flashes play, 

Where the bright fue-fiy wings his glitter- 
ing way. 

There in the fane a beauteous creature 
stands, 

The first best work of the Creator’s hands; 

Whose slender limbs inadequately bear 

A full orbed bosom, and a weight of care; 

Whose teeth like pearls, whose lips like 
Bimbos show, 

And fawn-like eyes still tremble as they 
glow. 

Lone as the widowed Ch&erar*it i mourns, 

Her faithful memory to her husbaud turn% 

And sad, and silent, shalt thou find my 
wife. 

Half of my soul, and partner of my life ; 

Nipped by chill sorrow as the flowers en- 
fold 

Their shrinking petals from the withering 
cold. 

I view her now 1 long weeping swells her 
‘7 


And those dear lips are dried by parching 
sighs ; 

Sad on her hand her pallid cheek declines, 
And half unseen through veiling tresse* 
shines ; 

As when a darkling night the moou en- 
shrouds, 

A few faint rays break straggling through 
the clouds. 

Novr at thy sight I mark fresh sorrow* 
flow. 

And sacred sacrifice augments her woe ; 

1 mark her now, with Fancy’s aid, retrace 
This wasted figure and thro haggard face ; 
Now from her favourite bird she seeks 
relief. 

And tells the tuneful SarteA her grief. 
Mourns o’er the feathered prisoner’s kin- 
dred fate, 

And fondly questions of its absent mate. 

In vain the lute for harmony is strung. 
And round the robe-neglected shoulder 
slung ; 

And falteiing accents strive to catch, in 
vain, 

Our race’s old commemorative strain : 
The falling tear that from reflexion 
springs. 

Corrodes incessantly the silvery strings ; 
Recun ing woe still pressing on the heart. 
The skilful hand forgets its grateful art. 
And idly wandering stiikes no measured 
tone, 

But wakes a sad wild warbling of its own. 

At times such solace animates her mind. 
As widowed wives in cheerless ab^enca 
find j 

She counts the flowers now faded on tins 
floor. 

That graced w ith monthly piety the door. 
Thence leckons up the period since from 
home, 

And far from her, was I competed W 
roam ; 

And deeming fond my ter» of 
Conceives my homeward journey to begun. 

Lightened by tasks like theSe the day 
proceeds. 

But much I dread a bitterer night succeeds. 
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When thou shaft view her on the earth's 
cold breast, 

Or lonely couch of separation rest, 
Disturbed by tears those pallid cheeks 
that burn, 

And visions of her dearer half's return. 
Notv seeking sleep, a husband to restore. 
And tvaking now, his absence to deplore; 
Deprived of slumber by returning woes, 
Or mocked by idle phantoms of repose ; 
Till her slight form, consumed by cease- 
less pain, 

Shews like the moon, fast hastening to 
its wane. 

Crisp from the purifying wave, her hair 
Conceals the charms, no more her pleas- 
ing care ; 

And with neglected nails her fingers chase. 
Fatigued, the tresses wandering o'er her 
face. 

Firm winds the fillet, as it first was wove. 
When fate relentless forced me from my 
love ; 

And never flowery wreathes, nor costly 
pearls, 

Must hope to decorate the fettered curls ; 
boosed by no hand, until the law divine 
Accomplished, that delighted hand is 
mine. 

Dull as the flower when clouds through 
ether sweep, 

Not wholly waking, nor resigned to sleep. 
Her heavy eyelids languidly unclose 
To where the moon its silvery radiance 
throws 

Mild through the chamber ; once a wel- 
come light. 

Avoided now, and hateful to her sight. 
Those charms that glittering ornaments 
oppress, 

Those restless slumbers that proclaim 
distress. 

That slender figure worn by grief severe. 
Shall surely gain thy sympathizing tear ; 
For the soft breast is swift to overflow. 
In moist compassion, at the claims of w oe. 

The same fond wife as when compelled to 
part, 

Her love was mine, I still possess her 
heart : 

Her well known faith this confidence af- 
fords. 

Nor vain conceit suggests unmeaning 

words ; 

No boaster I ! and time shall quickly 

leach. 


With observatioo joined, how just my 
speech. 

O’er her left limbs shall glad pulsations 
play, 

And signs auspicious indicate thy way ; 
And like the lotus trembling on the tide. 
While its deep roots the sportive fish di- 
vide. 

So tremulous throbs the eye’s enchanting 
ball. 

Loose o’er whose lids neglected tresses fall. 

Soothed by expected bliss should gentle 
sleep 

O’er her soft limbs and flame exhausted 
creep. 

Delay thy tidings, and suspend thy flight. 
And watch in silent patience through the 
night ; 

Withhold thy thunders, lest the awful 
sound 

Her slumber banish, and her dreams con- 
found. 

Where her fond arms, like winding shrubs 
she flings 

Around my neck, and to my bosom clings. 

Dehold her rising with the early morn. 
Fair as the flower that opening buds adorn ; 
And strive to animate her drooping mind 
With cooling rain-drops and refreshing 
wind : 

Kestrain thy lightnings, as her timid gate 
Shrinks from the bright intolerable blaze; 
And murmuring softly, gentle sounds 
prepare. 

With words like these to raise her from 
despair. 

* O wife adored ! whose lord still lives 
for thee, 

‘ Behold his friend and messenger in rae; 

‘ Who now approach thy beauteous pre- 
sence fraught 

‘ With many a tender and consoling 
thought ; 

‘ Such tasks are mine : where absent 
lovers stray, 

‘ I speed the wanderer lightly on hi* way; 

‘ And with my thunders teach bis lagging 
mind, 

‘ New hopes the braid of absence to 
unbind/ 

As beauteous Mait’hili, with glad surprise. 
Bent on the Son of Air her opening eyes ; 
So my fair partner's pleased uplifted gaze 
Thy friendly presence with delight stjr- 
vey»; 
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She smiles, she speaks, her misery fore- 
goes. 

And deep attention on thy words bestows: 
For such dear tidings happiness impart. 
Scarce less than mutual meeting, to the 
heart. 

Being of years protracted, aid thy friend, 
And with my words thine own sugges- 
tions blend : 

Say thus — ‘ Thy lord o’er Rama’s moun- 
tain strays, 

c Nor cares but those of absence blight 
his days ; 

‘His only wish by me, his friend, to know, 
‘ If he is blest with health, that thou 
art so ; 

* For still this fear especially must wait 

* On every creature of our passing state. 

* What though to distance driven by 

wrath divine, 

€ Imagination joins his form with thine ; 

‘ Such as I view is his emaciate frame, 

‘ Such his regrets, his scorching pangs 
the same : 

‘ To every sigh of thine his sigh replies, 

‘ And tears responsive trickle from his 
eyes. 

* By thee unheard, by those bright eyes 

unseen, 

‘ Since fate resists and regions intervene, 
( To me the message of his love con- 
signed, 

c Pourtrays the sufferings of his constant 
mind. 

‘ Oh 1 were he present, fondly would he 
seek, 

‘ In secret whisper, that inviting cheek ; 

‘ Woo thee in close approach his words 
to hear, 

‘ And breathe these tender accents in 
thine ear :* 

u Goddess beloved ! how vainly I explore 
“ The world to trace the semblance I 
adore ; 

* ( Thy graceful form the flexile tendril 
shows, 

ts And like thy locks the peacock’s plu- 
mage glows ; 

“ Mild ag thy cheeks, the moon’s new 
beams appear, 

4t those soft eyes adorn the timid 
deer ; 

if ripling brooks thy curling brows I 
see, 

1* ® ut on, y combined these charms 
in thee. 


“ E’en in these wilds, our unrelenting 
fate 

“ Proscribes the union love and art 
create ; 

“ When with the colours that tlie rock 
supplies, 

tc O'er the rude stone thy pictured beau- 
ties rise, 

“Fain would I think once more we 
fondly meet, 

“ And seek to fall in homage at thy feet. 

“ In vain ; for envious tears my purpose 
blight, 

“ And veil the lovely image from my sight. 

“ Why should the god who wields the 
five- fold dart, 

“ Direct his shafts at this afflicted heart ; 

“ Nor spare to agonize an aching breast, 

“ By sultry suns and banishment op- 
press’d : 

“ Oh ! that these heavy hours would 
swiftly fly, 

fC And lead a happier fate and milder »ky.‘ 

“ Believe me, dearest, that my doom 
severe, 

“ Obtains from heavenly eyes the fre- 
quent tear, 

“ And where the spirits of these grove# 
attend, 

“ The pitying drops in pearly shower# 
descend ; 

“ As oft in sleep they mark my out- 
stretched arms, 

“ That clasp in blissful dreams thy fan- 
cied charms, 

“ Play through the air, and fold in fond 
embrace, 

“ Impassive matter and etherial space. 

a Soft and delightful to my senses blowa 

“ The breeze that southward waft* 
Hitnala's snows, 

“ And rich impregnated with gums di- 
vine, 

“ Exuding fragrant from the shattered 
pine, 

“ Diffuses sweets to all, but most to raej 

“ Has it not touched, does it not breathe 
of thee ? 

“ What are my tasks ? to speed tb* lag- 
ging night, 

“ And urge impatiently the rising light ; 

“ The light returned, I sicken at the ray, 

“ And shuu as eagerly the shining day : 

“ V r ain are my labours in tins lonely 
state, 

“ But fate prescribes, and wc must bow 
to fate. 
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“ Let then my firmness save ttiee from 
despair, 

“ Who trust myself, nor sink beneath my 
care ; 

* l Trust to fiitwity, for still W e view, 

“ The always wretched, alW a 5’s blest, 

are few : 

** Life, like a wheel’s revolving Orb, turns 
round, 

'* Now whirled in air, now draSSed along 
the ground. 

“ When, fiom his serpent-fOUch that 
swims the deep, 

“ Sarangt rises from celestial sleep ; 

“ When four more months unmarked 
have run their course, 

“ To us all gloom, the curse bits l 0 =t its 
force : 

“ The grief from separation bor 11 expires, 
“ And Autumn’s nights retvard our 
chaste desires. 

*' Once more I view thee as (httte eyes 
unclose, 

“ Laid by my side, and lulled by soft 
repose ; 

“ And now I mark thee startle from tby 
sleep, 

“ Loose thy enfolding arms, and Wake to 
weep : 

“ My anxious love long vai'dy seeks 
reply, 

“ Till, as the smile relumes that lucid 
eye, 

“ Tby arch avowal owns that jealous 
fear 

“ Affrighted slumber, and aro USe d the 
tear. 

While thus, O goddess with *l*e dark 
black eyes ! 

“ My fond assurance confidence supplies, 
“ Let not the tales tliat idle tattlers bear 
“ Subvert thy faith, nor teaeli thee to 
despair : 

“ Trite Jove no time nor distance can 
destroy, 

“ And independent of ail prese*' 1 joy, 
" It grows iu absence, as renewed delight, 
“ Some dear memorials, some lo»ed lines 
excite.’’ 

' Such, vast dispenser of the dews of 
heaven ! 

is my suit, and such thy promise 
. .given} 


Fearless upon thy friendship I rely. 

Nor ask that promise, nor expect reply -. 
To thee the tiiirsty Chatacas complain ; 
Thy only answer is the falling rain ; 

And still such answer from the good 
proceeds. 

Who grant our wishes, not in words, but 
deeds. 

Thy task performed, consoled the mourn- 
er’s mind. 

Haste thy return these solitudes to find ; 
Soar from the mountain whose exalted 
brow 

The horns of Siva’s bull majestic plough. 
And hither speeding, to nty sorrowing 
heart. 

Shrunk like the bud at dawn, relief im- 
part ; 

With welcome news my woes tumultuous 
still. 

And all my wishes tenderly fulfill. 

Then to whatever scenes invite thy way. 
Waft thy rich stores, and grateful glooms 
convey; 

And ne’er may destiny like mfife divide 
Thy brilliant spouse, the lightning/from 
thy side.* 

j 

Imitated m<om Hafiz. 

Thf. anguish of love I have borne. 

Do not ask me its pains to unfold ; 

In absence 1 have wandered forlorn. 

But that torture can never be told. 

Through the world without love I had 
strayed. 

Till at length a sweet rarisher came j 
My heart’s warm emotions she swayed— 
But I cannot reveal her dear name. 

In the soft hour of silence last night. 
Such Words from her lips fell so sweet. 
As fill’d my fond heart with delight— 
But those words ask roe not to repeat. 

A lip of the ruby’s bright hue 
1 have press’d, and the joy thrill’d my 
heart ; 

TTieugh 1 speak of the transport to you. 
Whose Up — i will never impart. 

Alone in my cottage retired. 

Ah ! Still there’s no end of my woes-} 
Such the lote which my bosom has fired ; 
Sucb tlie grief as I cauuot disclose. 

. fee. 

Th^h^hfninp, according to »h«r ^hndoo 
^ th«. wife or consort of the 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


The Mint Amil, and Shurhoo Mint 

Amil ; two Elementary Treatises on 
Arabic Syntax : translated from the 
original Arabic, with annotations phi- 
lological and explanatory , in the form 
of a perpetual commentate ; the rules 
exemplified bv a set ies of stories and 
citations from various Arabic authors, 
with an appendix containing the origi- 
nal text. By A. Lockett, Captain in 
the Bengal Native infantry, Secretary 
to the Council in the College of Fort 
William, and Examiner in the Arabic, 
Persian aud Hindoostanee Languages. 
Calcutta, printed by P. Pereira, at the 
Hindoostanee Press. 1814. RoyaUto.pp. 
BOO. Impoited by Black, Parbury and 
Allen. £2 12s. fid. 

No Eastern language except 
Chinese is so little studied, or un- 
derstood, throughout Europe, as 
the Arabic. The Turkish, the 
Persian, and even the jargon false- 
ly termed Moor's, used in the Pe- 
ninsula of India, have, at various 
times, found their ablest commen- 
tators in Europeans. A Jones 
and » Richardson have facilitated 
the labours of Meuinski ; a Gil- 
christ has exposed the inaccura- 
cies and corruptions of Siadled, 
and these have severally been ex- 
celled by the recent deep research, 
and stupendous performance of a 
Lumsden.* But with respect to 
the language and learning of the 
Arabs, we may still be said to be 
strangers ; and it is worthy re- 
mark that of a country which, 
twelve centuries ago, gave birth to 
a new religion, changing, almost 
instantaneously, the face of the 
globe, we should possess few or 
no original^ records or memorials ; 

* AHtxHsg more particularly to this 
geo tl email's Persian Grammar in 2 tols. 
folio, the merits of which have been very 
inadequately noticed in this countiv. 

f It is from the Greeks and Latins we 
derive our ancient ueoouuts of Arabia. Tt e 
latter pompously styled it a province of 
the empire, without ever being master 
of amir than two of its cities. 
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that the “ Koran” should still con- 
tinue our chief guide to its civil 
and religious laws; and that our 
knowledge of its literature should 
he restricted, with few exceptions, 
to some compositions on gram- 
mar, dissertations on medicine and 
astronomy, memoirs of uninte- 
resting biography, and many ob- 
scure treatises on logic and meta- 
physics. 

The extinction of Arabic litera- 
ture appears to have been contem- 
porary with that of the Caliphs p 
and the fall of the Abbasides, sci- 
ence and the arts seem alike to 
have partaken. Bagdad was heard 
of no more as famed for its college, 
the patronage it afforded, or the 
celebrated works it annually pro- 
duced. With the last of the Ca- 
lips was extinguished the very 
name of Arabic literature ; and die 
gloom which overspread Arabia, 
in the annihilation of the Caliphpt, 
by the grandson of Zenghia Khan, 
in the thirteenth century, does not, 
to the present time, appear to be 
entirely removed. In the long 
lapse of so many ages, with the 
exception of “ Abulfeda,”* who 
wrote in Syria, in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, no his- 
torian, orator, poet, or philoso- 
pher, appears to have shed a ray 
of light on this unnatural darkness, 
or what is more probable, their 
works in manuscript, having neces- 
sarily but few copies, have long 
since been scattered, or destroyed 
by ignorance or neglect. But the 
little proficiency made in Arabic 
literature ceases to astoffish, when 
the causes are considered. The 
difficulty of the language tfoae 
is a serious obstacle ; but suppose 
this removed, access to its compo- 
sitions is still distaBt. The Bod- 

* In him the son of sciBKS with a 
brilliancy which baa emserf the «nrceed- 
ing darkness to be more deeply re- 
s ret fed. 

Vot. II. 2 I. 
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leian, and even the Vatican, 
are comparatively poor in Arabic 
lore ; many of the most esteemed 
manuscripts deposited in the li- 
brary of the Escurial in Spain, 
were suffered to moulder in obscu- 
rity, by the jealousy and distrust 
of that nation, until the majority 
were destroyed by fire in 1671. 
Nor can we reasonably expect that 
many of our countrymen should 
be found to embark in an under- 
taking of which the toil and la- 
bour are assured, while the advan- 
tages are remote and precarious. 
It is, therefore, with peculiar sa- 
tisfaction, that we announce the 
translation of an Arabic work of 
merit, by a gentleman so conver- 
sant with the language as Captain 
Lockett, the Arabic, Persian, and 
Hindoostanee Examiner in the 
College of Fort William in Ben- 
gal. This gentleman, we under- 
stand, has perfected his study of 
the language by travelling through 
the Peninsula ; and the various 
dialects of Bagdad, Cufa. and 
Yernenan, are all familiar to him. 
Scrime valuable manuscripts have 
been rescued, by his perseverance, 
from the destruction which awaited 
them, and the College of Fort 
William, as likewise that of Dub- 
lin, have benefited considerably 
by his collections while in Arabia. 

The preface tells us, that “ Of 
the two original works, formerly 
the subject of the present volume, 
and of which an English transla- 
tion is now, for the first time, sub- 
mitted to the public, the Miut 
Amil contains a brief view of the 
first division of Arabic Syntax ; 
the second, or “ Sliurh" being a 
commentary on the former. The 
first book is entitled Muit A nxil,. 
or the hundred governing powers, 
‘‘ because the author has contrived 
to reduce to that precise number, 
the whole of those powers in Arabic 
construction, which are found to 
affect the termination of nouns and 
verbs.!' The translator adds, 
" That thc general design of the 


treatise displays so much skill and 
ingenuity, and combines, at the 
same time, so many excellencies 
of brevity, order, perspicuity, and 
precision, that it may be fairly 
considered, on the whole, as the 
most judicious compendium of 
Arabic regimen that has yet ap- 
peared in the language. The au- 
thor, Abdoolgahir, was an emi- 
nent grammarian who died in the 
year 471 of the Hegira. 

It will not be expected, that we 
should follow Captain L. through 
his elaborate analysis of his author. 
The profound but perspicuous an- 
notations which accompany the 
translation, render it invaluable to 
the Arabic student, and to others 
it would he superfluous to recom- 
mend it. The sprightliness which 
distinguishes the stories, and many 
of the notes, contrasts admirably 
with the more abstruse parts of the 
original ; and we think few scho- 
lars, however ignorant of the lan- 
guage of which they treat, could 
lay down these treatises on Arabic 
syntax, without being fully satisfied 
of the extensive and varied read- 
ing, the discrimination and taste of 
the translator. We trust the Miut 
Amil, and Shurhoo Miut Amil, 
are only the prelude to other trans- 
lations of greater importance, and 
more extensive benefit. From the 
specimen before ns, we are con- 
vinced, that few are so capable as 
Captain L. of untying the knot of 
Arabic science, or of doing jus- 
tice to the scanty remains of Ara- 
bic literature. 

A Dictionary of the Chinese Lan- 
guage, in three parts : part tHp first, 
containing Chinese and English, ar- 
ranged according to the radicals t part 
the second, Chinese and Fngiisb, ar- 
ranged alphabetically ; and part the 
third, English and Chinese. By the 
F.ev. Robert Morrison. Vol. 1. part 
1. Macao : printed at the Hon. East- 
India Company s press. 1615. {to. 1, 
renal quarto, pp. 188. Imported by 
Black, Parfcur, , and Allen, 1,0s. fid. 
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The first observations that will 
suggest themselves to the mind of 
the reader, on looking at Mr. Mor- 
rison’s Chinese Dictionary, will be 
rhose that are called forth by the 
liberality with which (as we learn 
from the Dedication) the whole 
expense of printing this elaborate 
and costly work is borne by the 
East-India Company, and by the 
useful labours to which the author 
has devoted so much of that time 
which he has been able to secure 
to himself, amid his occupation as 
a religious missionary. A second 
subject of remark is the place at 
which this Dictionary is given to 
the world from an English press ; 
and the local difficulties which, in 
consequence, it has been necessary 
to surmount. 

The Chinese philologers repre- 
sent, that in the reiqote antiquity of 
their ancestors, knotted cords were 
made use of, instead of letters, as 
the signs of ideas. They next 
teach, perhaps on a more fanciful 
foundation, that at a certain era, 
an inventor, observing the appear- 
ance °f a certain constellation, the 
Sharks on the shell of the tortoise, 
and- tfie print of a horse's foot, 
first conceived the idea of forming 
letters. During the reign of Ching- 
wang, about the year of the v. orlj 
2,900, Paou-she produced a work 
called Luh-shoo, on account of 
which he has obtained the title oj'Fa- 
Iher of Letters, and to which w ork, 
as a standard, all subsequent ages 
have referred. It is therein affirmed, 
that originally nine-tenths of the 
Chinese characters were pictorial ; 
but that being simplified in their 
parts forthesakeofconvenience, or 
added to for the sake of appearance, 
the true and original forms were 
gi%dttally lost. In proof that the 
Chinese characters were at first 
pictufeg or delineations of the 
thing to be expressed a few in- 
stances are adduced ; as those of 
the respective ancient and modern 
characters signifying the sun, the 
moon, a hill, a horse, the eye, a 
boat, a cart or carriage, water, 
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and the ear. Thus, the first 
signs of ideas among the Chinese 
were knotted cords, and (he se- 
cond, pictures of physical objects. 

About eight hundred years be- 
fore Christ, in the reign of Seuen-i 
wang, the seal character was first 
written. The Ta-chuen-wan, or 
letters forming a representation of 
the object, and which are treated 
of in the Luh-shoo, were invented 
bv Chow. It was the design of 
these characters to carry the pic- 
torial system as far as possible ; 
and to represent the straight lines 
of the dragon or serpent, the 
crooked windings of the worm, 
the footsteps of the birds, the 
marks on shells, the figures of 
plants, trees, insects, swords, 
spears, &c. Hence these letters 
had the appearance of flying rr 
crawling, and thence their name. 

About five hundred years later, 
one Le-sze reduced the number of 
strokes, and founded the Seaou- 
chuen-wan. The moderns profess 
that these characters, in later 
years, were obtained from those 
engraven on ancient metal vases, 
and are thence called .Chung- 
ting-wan, or the letters of bells 
and tripods 1 1 is pretended, that 
about the year of the world 3700, 
the emperor Che-hwang te order- 
ed all books to be burnt; and that 
on this event the metal vases w ere 
left the only monuments of the an- 
cient characters 

The Chinese also say, that in 
ancient times they had words with- 
out letters : but in the middle ages 
(i. e. about the time of Confucius.) 
words we to communicated by 
letters. 

Mr. M. after pursuing further, 
in his introduction, the history of 
the Chinese characters and Wlrft- 
ing-hands, proceeds to that blithe 
works on the Chinese language, 
taking notice, by the way, of the 
inventions of paper and printing in 
China; and then considers more 
particularly the Chinese dictiona- 
ries extant, and tne plan upon 
w hich he has constructed his own. 

2 L 2 
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In this part of the discourse, we 
meet with the following observa- 
tions on the Mandarin dialect : — 

What is calk'd the Mandarin dialect, 
or Kwati hiva, is spoken generally in 
Keang-nan and Ho-nan provinces, in 
both of which the court once resided, 
hence the dialects of those places gained 
the ascendancy over the other provincial 
dialects, on the common principle of the 
court dialect becoming, amongst people 
of education, the standard dialect. A 
Tartar-Chinese dialect is now gradually 
gaining ground, and if the dynasty con- 
tinues Jong will finally prevail. There is 
no occasion to suppose it a “Koyal dialect, 
fabricated on purpose to distinguish it 
from the vulgar.”* Difference of dialects 
arise gradually, without art or contri- 
vance ! 

That the Chinese language has no rom- 
pound word, seems a misapprehension. 
That the characters are not actually join- 
ed to each other is a fact ; but to the in- 
telligent reader, speaker, and hearer, the 
Vyllables arc often understood in a com- 
pound sense. Tsge-tden, or Tse-hwng’ 
“ Lexicon or Dictionaiv,” are under- 
stood as compound terms. Pun-t’lioo-jiii, 
denotes “ Aborigines” ; and though the 
characters be not linked together, they 
are in sense, and in the. apprehm-ion of 
the person who understands Chinese, as 
really joined as “ Ab” is to “ origine.” 

To tlie writer of this it appears un- 
questionable, that the Chinese language 
originated in pictures of visible objects, 
and from theuce, by allusion, gradually 
extended from things visible aud capable 
of being represented, to things immate- 
rial awl beyond the cognizance of the sen- 
ses, The pictures of the objects of vi- 
sion arc now almost entirely obliterated, 
and the allusion is, by the generality of 
students, but slightly perceived ; hence 
the character presents to such person', 
little more than a collection of arbitrary 
signs* Their being composed of a few 
radical pJtris, to each of which commonly 
a meaning is affixed, makes them remem- 

■ hered with infinitely more ease, than if 
they agere- formed at random. That Chi- 
nese characters are not fitted to convey 
jenwds as. well as the letters of an al- 
phabet, is quite apparent. Though by 
jolhisg them they form a kind of syllabic 

■ I m I 1 * J - * " " * — 

• ^uyuopcdid.Bnt. *ui. 14 page 526, 


spelling ; for London they could say 
Hun-tun, which comes sufficiently near to 
the true sound of the word. But for 
Bengal they are oblige. I to wiite Mang- 
ga-la, or Pang-Kih-la. 

To convey ideas to the mind, by the 
eye, the Chinese language answers all the 
purposes of a written medium, as well as 
the alphabetic system of the west, and 
pel baps, in some respects, better. As 
sight is quicker than hearing, so idea* 
reaching the mind by the eye, are quicker, 
more striking, and vivid, than those 
which reach the mind by the slower pro- 
gress of sound. The character foims 
picture, which really is, or by early, as 
soci-vions, is consideicd beaut i flit and 
impiessite. The Chinese fine writing, 
( when fully understood, by dispensing 
with all the minute particle**, and diffused 
expressions, which are absolutely neces- 
sary to give to sounds that variety, which 
makes them intelligible in spoken lan- 
guage) darts upon the mind with a vivid 
flash ; a force and a beauty, of which al- 
phabetic language is incapable. Chinese 
writing is also more permanent than the 
alphabetic system, which is ever varying 
its spelling with the continually changing 
pronunciation of the living voice. Per- 
haps the Chinese wtirten language has 
contributed in some degree to the unity 
of the Chinese nation. Were all the 
dialects of the Umpire in an alphabetic 
character, they would form, to appear- 
ances, languages, perhaps neatly as dif- 
ferent from each other, as those of the 
several nations of Europe. Is it not then 
an advantage to have distinct, * froih 
spoken language, a written medium of 
thought, little susceptible of change? 
But at a future day, when the Chinese 
language shall be better aud more gene- 
rally known, it?» met its and demerits will 
be more justly appreciated. Hitherto ad- 
mirers and contemners, have commonly 
both of them, been very ignorant of it, 
ami consequently not qualified to form 
a correct estimate. Some gentlemen see 
as little beauty in the Chinese language, 
as the school-boy does of beauty in the 
latm, when first reading ‘Hic,hiec, hoc$* 
and much for the same reason. Others 
cry out respecting it, “ O lingua diyinaP’ 
whilst from their present ignorance of the 
snbjcct, they expect to find in the lan- 
guage excellencies which never existed. 
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What should we think of a Chinese, who, 
unable to wiite in a legible hand the 
Ionian alphabet, or to read a p •«?(* of a 
common spell ing- hook, should yet pre- 
■< !me to decide on the beauties or defects 
tire English or Ftench languages ? 
*hould we not justly despise his preten- 
sions ? Equally worthy of being dt sp’.sed, 
have been, respecting Llnne-e, sevetai of 
the effoi ts of Eui opcau literature. 

The remarks of Mr. M. on the 
recent dictionary of M. des 
<hiignes, embracing, as they do, 
the discussion of the CIfnese tra- 
ditions concerning a general de- 
luge, possess an interest which 
w r ill recommend them to most 
readers : — 

Some of the Missionaries of the Romish 
church, who took the lead m Chinese 
literature, have always mitten respect- 
ably ou the subject. Their manu'Ciipt 
Dictionaries, Grammar-, and Letter have 
furnished the mateiials ot ail that has 
been printed in Europe; but those mate- 
rials hate fallen otten into the hands of 
Europeans, who have more or less dis- 
figured them from ignorance of the sub- 
ject. Some have even been so far lost to 
a seu$e of propriety, as to calumniate 
those guides from whom, when sepa- 
rated for a moment, tic* y tall into erioi. 
These various error*' iu Tout months gram- 
mar, IVliee, coiuiuon!v appear amount 
t'leuubs lor Ts’her. Hie other ernes 
-no of a shnil.u kind, putting one cha- 
racter for another of a similar sound. 
Probably the *jvdlii«; onlv was fouml in 
the manuscript Mit-.v.onaries’ gr.vt:i*iar>, 
and be attempted to supply the charac- 
ters, a ta*k above tiiedegiee of 'iN know- 
ledge. 

The most useful book on Chinese >et 
printed m Europe, is the late Chinese 
Dictionary, published r.t Pa r I>, and punt- 
ed fiom the manuscript diction, uV** of 
the Roimdi missionaries. As far «i* th*. 
Editor has anuered to his nianuHt ipt*>, 
be will be generally found eon ect ; of his 
own knowledge, he gives no favourable 
specimen in his critique on the English 
spelling of the characters T’chien lung ta 
whang tec, which occur in the late Sir 
George Staunton’s account of Lord Ma- 
cartney 1 s embassy. The missionaries, M. 
Pest Guignfs says, write the above sen- 


tence kien long-ta-ouang-ty. “ Now,*' 
adds he, “la let ire k du mot kien est 
certainement aspiree ; mais elle n’a pas Je 
son de teb Augiui>.” The fact is, that 
T’ehien, is in Mime Chinese dictionaries 
aspirated, and in others not; but the h 
in T’tlne.u is not intended as an aspirate, 
it is merely the soft sound of ch. And 
those who are acquainted with Chinese, 
need not be info lined, that words, which 
in the southern parts ot the empire begin 
witii the initial k, are pronounced, by the 
people of the north, and particularly at 
couit, as if written ch or tch, according 
to the power of thu^e letteis m the Eng- 
lish language. 

M. Des Gnignes says again, “ La lettre 
h, dans Je mot whang, est inutile, pni/u 
que le mot ouang iTest pas aspire.** if 
any missionary wrote ouang, as the pro- 
nunciation of the diameter whang, it 
must either lave been by mistake, or he 
niu^t not haie undei stood Chinese. That 
it should be wang, or as the Portuguese 
manusciipt dictionaiies spell it, hoang, is 
what, to those in a slight degree ac- 
quainted with the subject, requires i*r« 
proof. What makes the ciitique ridicu- 
lous enough is, that M. Des Guignes, in 
the body of his dictionary, where he fol- 
low* his manuscript, spells the character 
hoang, as it ongbt to be, and which h 
pronounced precisely like the English 
whang, with which he finds fault. Pos- 
sibly, M. Des Guignes thought the cha- 
racter should be wang, which would cor- 
respond to “ ouang”; but if so, that onlr 
make* bad wois?, for ta wang te, is a 
phrase, winch it is likely never occurred 
to any op» but himself ; certainly it never 
vas applied to the emperor T’chieu- 
lung*. 

M. Des Guignes has exereised his criti- 
cal powers pretty largely respecting the 
Chinese account of the extensive inunda- 
tion, or deluge, which took place during 
tin* i cigri ot Yaou. Though a deluge of 
ware***, i? must be confessed, has little ©r 
no connexion with a dictionary of wbWft; 
y.t, m my opinion, his criiiciiid$ a*e 
frequently incorrect, and tend to mislead 
the public mind, 1 shall take a sfc**t Pur- 
vey of the subject. 

The Woo-king, or P«rtaten£h of Con- 

• In the folltnrrof dtetMnaryi it bee* 
thought proper to pw e r re k, to dis- 

tinguish it from the soft initial ch. 
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fucius, compiled by him, from materials 
no longer existing, contains one book 
callecf Shoo-king*, or Shang-too. It is 
bound up in two thin volumes, and con- 
sists of the annals Yoow-shun-ke in which 
he (Confucius) lived, including a period 
of about seventeen hundred yearsf. It 
is written in broken sentences and de- 
tached paragraphs, many of which arp 
represented as sayings of the ancient 
kings, or conversations betiveen them 
and their ministers. Some of the words 
are used in a sense quite different from 
that in which they have been understood 
in later times ; and are consequently ob- 
scure aud doubtful. It opens with Cue, 
it is said.* 

In the Shoo-king, mention is made of 
a great and destructive accumulation of 
waters upon the face of the earth ; 
whether it he called inundation or deluge 
is immaterial. This subiect occupies a 
much larger portion of the Shoo- kimr, 
than the account of Noah’s deluge does of 


♦ There is a common saying respecting the 
Shoo-king. Shang Shoo Koo Kin Wan Kae Chub- 
peih Chung. “ Both the ancient, ana mod*rn 
.Vkoa-kiMg were taken from the wall of a house.” 
The saying is thus explained. When Loo.kung. 
wang, i. e. Kung-wang, of the state Hoo, V B. C. 
100 ) proceeded to destroy the old house of Confu- 
cius, were found in one of the walls the records 
of ancient dynasties. Gy, Hea, ’’lung, Chow, as 
contained in the ancient Shoo-king. These re- 
cord*, whatever they were, hare long since pe- 
rished, and no writing*-, pndi to those of Confu- 
cius, exist in China. 

After T*»n*che-bwang had burnt all the books 
that could be seized, the Shoo-king was found 
hidden in the wall of rht house of Fuh-Sarig.% an 
old man, who to avoid the persecution earned on 
against the literati, when many .hundreds n f them 
were dest toyed, putc^r his own eves, and affect- 
ed idiotism. By tuts painful artifice he saved 
his life, and the ^hoo king was preserved. Some 
accounts say, that the poor old sightless Fuh- 
sang, taught the Shoo-king from memory to 
Ch*hang, and he to a third. When the times grew 
better it was committed to writing. Tins is call- 
ed Kin- wan, “ the modern copy.” Some parts 
ofthisare considered spurious, and tht Koo-w *n, 
•* ancient copy,** which it was pretended was dis- 
covered, and for some hundred year* was re- 
ceived as genuine, baa been suspected of being 
spurious by fhe learned generally, ever since tbe 
dynasty Sung, about (A. D. 1200.) 

t According to, the dates affixed by Chinese 
historians, fhe various reigns fWm Puh-he, to the 
present year 1815, make in all StOOyears. From 
Bult.be ISanw* 1140} «o Confucius, 1700 ; from that 
present upae 2360. 

- copies, uiatead of Yuehad Gue, 

about ^jjM» -exact meaning of which, copimeuiators 
are not agreed. Some explain it as I bas e done. 


the Pentateuch nf Moses. It, is denomi- 
nated in Chinese Hung shwusr, “ the 
great waters or del nee, and settling the 
state of all the retnnns then known, i* 
understood by the phrase Yu-kung. Yu, 
was the person who effected that trrr.u- 
work. This deluge makes a crand epoch 
in Chinese history. Aftei a fanciful ac- 
count of the Creation, there follows a 
period of civilization, when Fnh-hc’s suc- 
cessors introduced marriage; govern- 
ment ; working iu metals ; the use of mu- 
sical instruments ; and characters for the 
di virion of time. The profligacy and mis- 
rule of the monarch Te-elii, is noticed, 
and then follows Yaou’s deluge ; after 
which, tlie eaitli is again represented as- 
overrpread by wild uncultivated vegeta- 
tion, and men tin by savage beasts. The 
fabulous age of Theen-hwang, Te-whaug 
and Jin-whang, is called Tae- koo. The 
antedihu ian period, from Fuh-hce to 
Vann, is called Shang-koo. The poptdi- 
luvinn to the period of Confucius, is de- 
nominated Chung-koo. 

The above is a faithful outline of the 
picture drawn, by Chinese writers, of the 
history of the ancient world, as known 
to them. It's similarity to that given by 
the Jewish legislator must be observable 
to everyone; and the piobability, that 
both accounts icfer to the same remote 
facts, is not to he overturned by slight 
anachronism®, or a discordancy in the 
detail ; much less by the verbal, and his 
I think maybe proved) inaccurate and ab- 
surd criticisms of M. Des Guignes*. 


* In the Encyc1opa*!ia Bntannica, vot. b, page 
732, when tieati* g of the TV luge, h is said from 
Mr. Bryant) that the Cuthites o-jrahipped Cham; 
and that in China, cham Mgmiies any thing. * 4 - 
preme, a icepire, a priest, &c. The whole of this 
appaient analogy arises from mistaking the Por- 
tuguese and French spelling of Chinese syllables. 
In the Cham of the Cuthites, ch is hard, as if the 
syllable were written Kam ; now the Chinese have 
no such sv liable. The Portuguese spell Tchaa 
with iham, and the Fiench spell sh with ch tri 
the first instance, by the word supreme, the til- 
lable shang is probably intended ; and by the' 
Priests, ho-shung, must have been referred to* 
But there is no similarity between cham or kam, 
and shang. Moreover, shang by itself, doe* not 
denote priest. 

In the same work, vol. 14 , page 327 , it i***id, 
that the Chinese evidently contains a great nijm- 
ber of words of the samt origin with those which 
occur in othei dialects. The examples given to 
illustrate this assertion are most of thriri 
neous and unfounded, that <he whole ^#sag* 5 * 
truly ridiculous. It should he blotted flow th« 
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The Shoo-king opens the subject ab- 
ruptly thus, in this passage the pftaracter 
e, the commentators acknowiedge they 
do not understand ; they endeavour, in a 
sense which they think answers the Scope 
of the whole, which they explain thus, 
<( His Majesty said, alas, ministeis! the de- 
luging waters spread dcstiuctiun. They 
surround the mountains and overtop the 
hills ; they (as one explains it) rise high, 
and extend wide as the spacious vault of 
heaven. Alas, for the common people! 

who is able to remove the .waters ?” All 
the ministers replied, “ behold kwan ! 
tiieie is none equal to him.” The Em- 
psror said, “ 0 no! he is not lit ; do not 
older him to undertake it.” One of the 
■ministers said, “ let him be tried.” His 
JMijesty answered, “ let hiia go then, 
ar.d exercise the utmost care and atten- 
tion” He undertook the task, aud la- 
boured nine years without success. In 
consequence of his failure, he suffered 
death, and his son Yu was required te 
undertake the work ; he with great mo- 
desty declined in favour of some abler 
•person than himself. But his majesty 
insisted on his requirement, and Yu 
obeyed . 

1 he third passage, which occurs in the 
Slioo-king, represented Gu, reporting to 
his Majesty the result of his labours. He 
kegiws by repeating the extent and ra- 
vages of the deluge, and adding, that Hea- 
tuin ** the people,” or mass of common 
people, bad sunk in the water. He said 
he bad found it necessary to cut his way 
through the forest ; on the water, to em- 
ploy boats or ship' ; on the dry land 
chariots ; on the mud he had UM‘d wooden 
fledges ; ana in asoending the hills he had 
used iron spikes to his sandals. He had 
fyeen obliged to feed his people on raw 
meat ; he had cut channels tor nine 
rivers, winch divided the earth into niue 
parts ; he had extended his travel* to the 
oeeau On all 3ides. And aftc: the waters 
were subsided, he taught the people to 
plough and sow , but dur ing the growth 
-of this, first crop, the people still a*e raw 
meat.' He moreover urged the people to 
go and barter what articles they could 
spare, for others which they had not. 
"Thus it was that the people were suppli- 

hpoks which it disfigures. The man who derma 
-from xt.n, i. e. in ^ngTifh, sbing, the Latin ex- 
4mm* w»H soon prore, that the wotd» of aft ian- 
jgudges are in fact the same. 


ed with food ; and Wan -hang, “ Tea 
thousand,” i. e. ail the nc.tions after the 
vi>itation of the flood, were restored to 
order. _ 

The fourth and last passage whkh oc- 
curs in the Soo-king, on this subject, is 
the itinerary of Gu, which occupies twelve 
pages of that small work. The names of 
vaiious counn ies tluough which he passed 
iu the prosecution of his arduous enter- 
prize, are duly inserted, with a very few 
explanatory woids. His success procured 
for him the epithet of Suig-gu, “ the di- 
vine Gu.” 

In this account every reader must dis- 
cover a large portion of fiction filling up 
the great outlines of truth. But M 
Des Guignes insists <m interpreting it 
as a plain matter of fact of history, 
“ Et non eoinme un roman.” Neither 
would T tie.it it altogether as a romance, 
but as a romance founded on fact. 

The Slioo-king does not state from 
whence the waters of this ancient deh’ve. 
came; the Frenchmen, as well as Chi- 
nese, have been a little puzzled to ?c- 
couut for them. Some affirm that the 
source of all rivers is the Kwan-Iun 
mountain, which rises ten thousand le in 
height, till it becomes connected with 
Theen-ho, “ the river of heaven,” or ihe 
milky-way ; and from thence the waters 
came. Mang-tsze said, that rivers flow- 
ing contrary to their natural courses, as 
expressed by Keange-shwung, was the 
same as Hung-swueV’ or the deluge. 
That must have been a great convulsion 
cf uatuie, which caused rivers to flow in 
a diiectiou the opposite to that of their 
natiual course. 

In the history of China by Choo-foo- 
tze, an objector is introduced as remark- 
ing very naturally, “ Since the immense 
conflux of waters extended high and 
wide as the heavens, what could Go do 
to remove them?” One replies, that be 
had heard a thiid pci son give it as luff 
opinion, that the deluge was similar’** 
the calamities which now take place bj? 
excessive rains ; and that in the dose of 
Gaou’s reign, the same thing 
ed for several years. The phrase ’Tfcaow 
t'heen, “ reaching high as hea*eff” r must 
be understood as a Iot&f ffgtffatfrfe expres- 
sion. The chief part of thte «rtami tv con- 
sisted in the excessive of rain • after 
it had fallen, and Gu hal scooped paa- 
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sages for it, it gradually subsided in the 
ftuturan. tn a marginal note, this opi- 
nion is rejected as the groundless conjec- 
ture of a self-conceited mind. Perhaps 
few will think that the supposition quite 
removes all the difficulties. 

The site of the Kew Chow, or nine 
regions into which Gu divided the earth, 
puzzle not a little the Chinese expositors. 
They have made maps of them, both old 
ones and new ones, which are limited to 
the extent of modern China Proper’* 
which is the world in the estimation of 
the Chinese. Others more judicious, 
confess that the ancient and modern geo- 
graphy are not the same. They lurthei 
say that the “ Nine region'*’ encompn^ecl 
by the surrounding ocean are, one of the 
ic Nine Chow,” and that-f* in ancient times 
Shin-uung measured the laud sun minded 
by the ocean and found it to be from east 
to west 900,000 le (250 le make a degree) 
and from north to south 210,000 le. 

M. Des Guignts, however, relieves all 
parties from their difficulties, by apply- 
ing to the period spoken of, a definition 
of the character cAotr, which was adopt- 
ed perhaps, thousands of year? afterwards; 
viz. that a chow consisted of 2,500 fa- 
milies; and havir. ; assumed tlioe data*, 
(a happy thought that ncu*r oceiured to 
any native Chine e fiom the da\« of Con- 
fucius to the pie>CU time; he l educes 
the question, as to the extent of the pere- 
grinations of Gu, to a ma* Ur iff simple 
multiplication, and qloiies in his dis- 
covery as containing in it the full evidence 
of mathematical demonstration^. M. Des 

Guignes also proposed to alter the pointing 
of the Chinese Classic and Commentary, 
and to read these winds, Phaou t’heeu, 
he* fain, with the point after hea, in- 
stead of after T’hcen, then making the 
phrase, “ The waters extended over the 
empire,'* instead of “ Inch and wide .u> 
the heavens,” but this reading is different 
from the manner In which the natives 
have ever read their own books. To say 
nothing of the modesty of this attempt, 
it would not answer his purpose; for 


* The ftigaing family makes ManeUov- Tartary 
one of the Chow ; ana that m wmcli iue court of 
Tjftow was bel<l. 

* t Vide Huh-shoo, pages and 93. 

? 't VMLe Map of China, wuh explan«tor> re- 

, kVM#, XHctionaire Chiaofe. Ticket* 


the phrase which he would alter occurs, 
not only in the passage which he con- 
ceives is capable of a different pointing, 
but ah© in other places where no point- 
ing whatever would product the change 
he wishes. Thus Snoo-king, 11th pager 
Hung-shwuy t’haow t’heen ; haovv haaw 
hwae than seang ting, hea min hwan- 
teen. “ The deluge rose high and spread 
wide as the spacious vault of heaven ; the 
people astonished to stupefaction sunk 
into the waters.” Hea mitt is a phrase 
a? much used to denote “ the people” a* 
T been hea is to denote “ empire” 
And moreover the phrase T’heen is 
moie like the Euiopean word world, than- 
empire ; it is sometimes u>ed as a pro-' 
per name, sometimes in a limited sense- 
'1 lie woild, as known to the Chinese, is ex- 
pressed by it, as world once denoted- 
the Roman empire, and now often means 
only Europe. But in irs proper sense, all 
under heaven, is implied by it.. 

I shall notice only one more ciiticisn: 
of M. Des Guignes. It applies to the 
usual Chinese expression for Gaou’s de- 
luge, viz. Hung-shwuy, lu which con- 
nexion Hung, according to all commen- 
taries and dictionaries, denotes “ great y 
extensive, vast.” However, M. Des G dig- 
ue* says. Hung also means “ Pieires qui 
an Stent le tours d’mie flenve.” Granting 
that Hung means the rocks which stop 
the course of a liver,” what sense would 
he make ot Hung, joined with shwng, 

“ water rock -water, instead’ of the 
great waters, seems a very curious con- 
jectural emendation. Suppose a €Mn**c 
doubted the universal deluge spoken 
of in the west, and wishing to prove the 
point, looked into Dr. Johnson’s diction- 
ary, for a definition of the word deluges 
he would find the first sense given, a ge- 
neral inundation. But that not answer- 
ing his purpose, he would in the mae- 
m*r of M. Des Guignes, seize with avidity 
in spite of all Europeans, as quite con- 
clusive in his own favour, the next sense 
given, viz. an overflowing of the natural 
hounds of a river. Though he chose w 
be convinced by* this mode of proof, H* s 
imt likely that any other person would.- 
But Hung docs not signify “ Pit-ires girf 
arretent le cours d’mie fleuve.” Thkil# 
mistake of M. Des Guignes, fawhScfita 
has mis-tran^ated the Latino# shto tar- 
nuzerip: . “ i taped ientcsdiafitfa* 
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fluxuoi” does not denote what he has 
rendered it. The sentence in the origi- 
tri 11 at dictionaries is this, Shih tsoo ho leiv 
wei Hung; “stones or rocks, hindering 
the flowing of a river, make Hung,” i. e. 
produced angry breakers, or a rippling 
effect on the water. The rocks are not 
denoted by the word Hung, but the effect 
produced by rocks obstmctiug in part of 
the coarse of the water. In this sense also, 
it appears to be only a local term, and is 
no more applicable to the Huug-shwny, of 
Gaow, than the word “ ripple” is to the 
Universal Deluge. 

After a “ Table of Radicals, 
showing their order and meaning,*’ 
Mr. M. presents us, in this Num- 
ber, with the commencement of 
the body Of his work, from which, 
did our limits permit, we should 
make a few extracts, principally with 
the view of apprizing our readers 
how much entertainment and in- 
formation may be found in our au- 
thor’s pages, disconnected with 
that particular object, the acquisi- 
tion of the Chinese language, a 
task which the greater part will 
consider, not so much useless or 
uninteresting, as positively uncon- 
querable and terrific. Our ex- 
tracts would show to what an .ex- 
tent the entire work contemplated 
by Mr. M., while it professes no 
more the definitions of' words, will 
compose a commentary on the 
customs, manners, laws, religion, 

f hilosophy and history of China. 

a this view, we observe with pe- 
culiar pleasure, that Mr. M. is even 
able to introduce new and recent 
anecdotes, the fruit of his personal 
knowledge and local sources of in- 
formation. Premising always a 
due and scrupulous regard to ac- 
curacy, we warmly recommend to 
our author to continue in the pur- 
•ditpwf that plan, and to lose no 
opportunity of adding to this part 
of tSfrwahte of his work. 
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Doubtlessly the title-page of this 
book, and still more the turband- 
ed portrait which stands before it, 
have attracted the attention of all 
tlie frequenters of bookseller 8 
shops ; and even to those who, i t 
distant parts, are only permitted 
tef read the advertisements which 
describe them, the' Travels of Ali 
Bey cannot have been announced 
without exciting particular obscr-, 
vation ; and to aid the curiosity 
which the literary public must un- 
avoidably feels ,on the rare occa- 
sion of a Turkish writer appearing 
in the list of European authors, the, 
gentlemen-ushers of thispubjicar 
tion have not failed to remind 
those whom it concerns of the 
peculiarity belonging to an ac- 
count of Mohammedan countries, 
proceeding from the pen of a Mo- 
hammedan writer. 

But it is not quite enough, sim- 
ply to proclaim a tempting raree- 
show ; for if all the attention paid 
to the public terminates at this* 
point, and nothing is done by 
Punchinello to satisfy the cravmgfe 
of the crowd, circumstances may* 
succed, not wholly to the advan- 
tage, to the credit, or to the 
profit of the dextrous movers of 
the imposture. In the present 
case, the exercise of some little 
skill has been thought necessary > 
and the reader will probably be of 
opinion that the anxiety displayed 
has by no means exceeded wbat 
was called for. The matter of 
fact is, that Ali Bey, though pro- 
mised in the play-bills, is not to be 
found at the drawing up of the cur- 
tain ; and the task of the mana- 
ger is neither more nor less than 
that of persuading the audiene* 
is to be hoped a good nature^ 
one) by aid of a certain speetee 
of legerdemain, or phantaamajjMi*, 
that Ali Bey is a c: t ually priding 
upon the stage, wbile»,ijpjt only he 
is not there, but never was in that 
nor any other part of die work). 
The trick is doubtlessly as difficult 
to perform, as it is pleasant to 
Vol, II. 2 M 
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witness, and hence we are not to 
be surprised when we find, in aid 
of the machinery, not only in the 
hands of the publisher, but the 
names of Sir Joseph Banks, the 
late Dr. Maskelyne, Major Ren- 
nell, Mr. Mendoza, Sir William 
Bhzard, Mr. Sharon Turner, and 
“ others all of whom are averred 
to have beheld, in 1802, “ in this 
country,” (though whether in a 
conjuror’s looking-gass, or the re- 
flections of a magic lanthorn, is not 
particularized,) “ le fameux voya- 
geur, qui sous le nomd'Ali Bey, ete 
a la Mecque,” “ the author who has 
written and printed his travels un- 
der the name of Ali Bey.” — Ad- 
vertisement, pp. v. vii. 

But the real force of the jest lies 
in the drollery of the plan adopted 
for operating the optical and men- 
tal delusion of -which we have 
spoken upon those who are its 
objects ; and in relating this part 
of our narrative we shall assume a 
style less figurative : “ In present- 
“ ing to the world an English 
“ translation of the Travels of Ali 
“ Bey,” says the Advertisement 
prefixed, “ the publishers think it 
“ right to pledge themselves to 
“ the public, that they are laying 
“ before it a genuine work,” Now 
let us examine a little the import 
of this phrase “ a genuine work,” 
and the title of the volumes before 
us to be so denominated. 

It is frankly admitted, as soon 
as the title-page is passed, that 
these pretended Travels of Ali 
Bey are not, in point of fact, the 
Travels of Ali Bey; Very well. 
But are they Travels of Miistapha 
ar-of Soliman Bey, or of any other 
Mohammedan prince ?*~ We can 

* S«e Advertisemeuts in tiie Newspa- 
pers. *- ' 
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conceive the case, that a certain 
Mnstapha Bey, or a certain Mo- 
hammedan, who is not exactly a 
prince, might chuse, for reasons 
not to be impeached, to conceal 
his real name, and give his book to 
the world under a feigned one ; 
and in such a case, nevertheless, 
the work might still be justly de- 
nominated a genuine one. But is 
this the fact as to the book before 
us ? We ask distinctly whether 
these Travels, this work, partly 
perhaps, of observation, but partly 
also, of compilation, is or is not 
the work of a Frenchman, (possi- 
bly a circumcised Frenchman,) 
and whether the whole story of 
this “ Mohammedan prince” ft 
not a French romance, very far 
from unusual in French book-mak- 
ing, but not very decently per- 
sisted in the English translation. 
We know that it is not uncommon, 
even among ourselves, as to the 
construction of works of fancy, to 
suppose a fictitious author, the 
idea of whom may give a greater 
probability to the story, or to the 
species of information to be given y 
we know also that this freedom is 
used in the greater latitude by our 
neighbours, both French and Ger- 
man, and others ; and we ask whe- 
ther the following sentence, oc- 
curring in the public advertise- 
ments of this work, does not 
strongly savour of this resource 
of literary invention. “ Travel- 
ling as a Mussulman and a 
prince, he has been enabled to 
give, among much curious matter, 
some new and interesting relations* 
which no Christian has ever had 
the opportunity of doing." Our 
limits do not allow us- to pursue 
this part of our subject, and dwell 
on the intrinsic evidence' winch 
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these volumes afford, of their hav- 
ing been written by one born and 
bred a Frenchman, with French 
ideas, French frivolity, French 
egotism, French religion, &c. 

But one thing, of all others, is 
most unhappily certain. This 
English translation has been done 
from the French language. At 
this point we take leave of the au- 
thor, be he Turkish Frenchman, 
or French Turk, or what he will ; 
our affair is now with his transla- 
tor. It would be very easy to 
show how servile a translation of 
the French is before us, were the 
fact of a French original at all 
likely to be contested. In the or- 
thography, “ Koutan” for Koran. 
“ ■ houmous,” “ Mouloud," &c. 
&c. In the terms, “ Neophyte” 
for Catechumen, &c. As to the 
phraseology, the reader is perpe- 
tually placed in the situation of 
gliding over a jargon which con- 
veys no idea, or, his attention being 
caught, of attempting to work his 
way through the barbarism of the 
text. Take a random example : 

(( Mv people had placed my camp on an 
elevation ; it was about 13 feet in dia- 
meter at its ba^in, and 13 feet high ; 
it had a double lining, hermetically shut, 
and lighted with two wax candles.” — 
Vol. 1. p. 53. 

Now, what idea is conveyed to 
the reader in this sentence ? A 
camp on an elevation ; a camp 
about eighteen feet in diameter at 
its basis ; a camp thirteen feet 
high ; a camp with a double lining ; 
a .camp hermetically shut (wonders 
of modem chemistry ! no waste 
of labour for entrenchments !} — 
and lastly (vanish the pretensions 
Of -gas-lights !} a camp lighted with 
tm wax , candles ! ! ! -But what a 
change W.otdd he wrought here, by 
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a little plain English, e. g. — “ My 
people had placed my tent on an 
eminence, &c. &c.” Take also the 
following Gallicism : — 

“ I observed a mysterious behaviour in 
my conducting officers, and some signs of 
intelligence among them ; but as they 
continued to treat me with the most pro- 
found respect, I could not make any ie- 
rnarks to them upon it, nor form any 
doubts as to the nature of their secret 
conversations.— Vol. I. p. 199. 

Here, in the original French, the 
phrase, (for such or a similar one we 
suppose) quelques signes d'entreeux, 
implies a secret or private understand- 
ing between the officers in question, 
which might justify the apprehen- 
sions of one placed within their 
power, such as the author means to 
tell us he felt; but the English 
phrase conveys no more than that 
the officers showed among them 
“ some signs” of capacity; a dis- 
covery which should have occasion- 
ed no alarm. Lews conversations se- 
cretes ought to have been rendered 
“ private conversations.” 

As we turn over the leaves, pas- 
sages incessantly strike us, such as 
never could have been written by 
one bred a Mohammedan. Such is 
that on the “canonization” (!!!) 
of Lela Minana, in this volume, 

p. 201 . 

Of French orthography, we 
may add the example of the name 
“ Linneus,” (p. 227). The diph- 
thong <b is not used by the French, 
who write Linneus (when not Lin- 
ni) for Linnceus, as they also write 
Cesar for Caisar, Sec. 

“ Chackal,” ( French ) for jackal, 
p. 166. In this same page, Fwe 
have an account of a soSne .which, 
we confess, we should $tdtfr&ave 
seen pourtrayed in fopBt of the 
work, m place of - <he pretended 
portrait of ^ 
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“ Amoug the insert,-*, I have some aranea 
galleopedes, of a very scarce kind, with 
regard to their size. The first of them I 
taw frightened me very much, as it was 
passing over my chest, when 1 was silting 
on my campy." 

A canopy , it must be thought, was 
rather an odd seat, even for our mounte- 
bank author, attended, too, by Mr. Mer- 
riman, his translator. But, gentle rea- 
der I the canape of the French is neither 
mote nor less than a sofa (and here a sofa 
without feet) : “ grand siege a dossier," 
Says the Dictionnaire de 1* Academic, 

“ oh plusin/rs prrsonnes f>“u vnt s’as - 
“ siegent, Sac.'' Allied to the foregoing 
is the phrase at p. 1/0. The author is 
taking leate of the Court of Moroc- 
co : — “ My leave from Mulcy Abdsulem 
was really affecting.” The reader is sure 
that this is not English, and will suspect 
that it is not Arabic 5 but, perhaps, he 
can make some something more intelli- 
gible out of Mon conge, &c. 

Nor does the translator always 
write English much better than 
he reads French. We shall offer 
an example or two ; and leave the 
reader to strike the balance of care- 
lessness and deliberate sin : — At p. 
187, we read— “ Sir, if you will 
“ permit us to follow you , we will 
l( follow you, and share your fate. 

“ I looked at them with a fixed 
f! eye, and seeing in them the ap- _ 

“ pearance of resolute men, I or- 
“ dered them to arm themselves, 

<! that one of them might follow 
“ me, &c.” At p. 203,—“ In 
“ this manner I left the empire of 
“ Morocco : I suppress now the 
“ reflections which they excited ; 

“ perhaps one day I may have oc- 
“ casion to express them.” But 
perhaps this “ cacophony” would 
no more displease Ali Bey than 
that which he describes at p. 166 
the mingled howling of chackals, 
barking of dogs, and braying 
af asses : this, however, gave him 
pleasure, “ because every thing in 
ft wi* natural.” At p. 194, we 
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hear of the “ slopy part” of a 
mountain; and at p. 196, are the 
following specimens of English : — 
“ The good-natured inhabitants of 
this douar insisted so friendly on 
me to stay, that I could not re- 
fuse it.” 

At page 206, still in the first 
volume, where the author is in the 
midst of a geological discussion, 
the aim of which is to prove that 
the States of Barbary occupy the 
site of part of the celebrated island 
of Atlantis, while the remainder is 
covered by the waters of the Me- 
diterranean, and also that there 
still exists another mediterranean 
sea, situated in the centre of Afri- 
ca, we find some peculiarity of 
language, of which we shall not 
attempt to determine the property, 
leaving that question to the private 
settlement of the author and trans- 
lator ; for example : — “ But when 
on the contrary the sea beats with 
fury against a shore, the animal 
and vegetable parts of the sea with- 
draw from it.” But we hasten to a 
conclusion of a species of criticism 
for which almost every single page 
in these travels furnishes the iood, 
and shall terminate with three spe- 
cimens of another class of inaccu- 
racies equally conspicuous with 
the rest, but which, perhaps, are 
the peculiar share of the printer, 
in the pic nic treat presented to us : 
— “ Abdalla et Kamel,” p. 174 ; 

“ If my supposition be founded, 

“ that these deserts became great- 
“ er as we advanced towards the 
“ south, we ought to find there 
“ the great desert Sahhara” p. 
207. “ -I am not to inquire here 

into the causes of this phenomenon, 
which pt] seems, may be referred 
to the general motion, &c.” p. 206. 

Such are a few of the faults 
of all descriptions which have 
struck us in the present joint chef- 
d’oeuvre of French and English ta- 
lent and plain-dealing. It is time, 
however, that we should change 
our view of the work, and *ay 
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what it is, as well as what it is not. 
We say then, that along with much 
that is collected from books that 
have been long upon our shelves, 
(as Sale's Koran, Picart’s Ceremo- 
nies, and the like,) there is also 
much which we presume to be col- 
lected from actual and original ob- 
servation, by the industrious eye 
of some French traveller and phi- 
losopher ; and we shall content 
ourselves with adding a few ex- 
tracts, sufficient to show the gene- 
ral style of the work. Of the au- 
thor’s originality or qualifications, 
as to his account of the temple of 
Mecca, we are suspicious ; for his 
descriptions of Cythera, and spe- 
culations on the interior of Africa, 
as well as various other topics in- 
troduced into the wide circle em- 
braced by these volumes, we may 
refer to the book itself. We al- 
most confine ourselves to a few 
remarks connected with the em- 
pire of Morocco, a country to 
which a degree of new interest is 
attached at present, by the atten- 
tion given to the Bavbary states 
in general.* The following is 
some account of the Sultan’s pa- 
lace at Fez 

The palace of the sultan is composed 
of a pi eat number of court-yards, some 
of them half finished, and some are al- 
ready half dilapidated : they serrc for en- 
trances into the apartments which l have 
not seen. From the first court-yard to 
the last we met with guards, or with 
closed gates, which are never opened but 
to the officers or servauts of the house- 
hold,. or to persons who hare a particular 
privilege. 

In the third court-yard there is a small 
wooden house, not unlilie those of the 
custom-house officei s in Kurope ; four 
steps lead to it ; its inside is covered 
with a painted cloth, the hour is covered 
with a carpet, a bed with curtains is 
placed opposite the door, on one side is 
an armed chair, and on the other a small 
mattress. 

This cabinet is not more than fifteen 

* A Map of the city of Algiers and the adjacent 
coast and country, with a full deferiptton, is just 
published, m a single sheet, by Booth, Dokc 
Street, Portland Place. 
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feet square, and is the place where the 
Sultan receives, lying on a bed, or seated 
on an arm chair, those who have obtain- 
ed permission to be presented to him, 
but who never come within the door ; his 
favourites alone pass through that, and 
sit down on the small mattrass near the 
bed : this favour was always granted to 
to me. 

In the same yard there is a chapel or 
small mosque, where the sultan makes 
his daily prayers, except on Fridays, when 
he visits the great mosque of the palace, 
which is open to the public by a door 
which leads into the street. 

in the second yard is the office of the 
minister : it is small, low and damp, and 
at the bottom of a small staircase; it 
is about five feet wide, by eight long : its 
walls are extremely black, and are crum- 
bling away ; it has no other furniture 
than an old carpet, which covers the 
floor. The minister is generally found 
squatting down in a corner of this mise- 
rable hole, with a coinmou ink-horn at 
his side ; his papers are in a silk handker- 
chief, with a little hook in which he 
makes his notes. When he goes out lie 
closes his ink-horn, and wraps his papers 
and memorandum book in the handker- 
chief, and puts them under his arm ; so 
that whenever lie moves lie always carries 
liis archives with him. 

The description of the cele- 
bration of Easter in Morocco is 
lively and interesting ; — 

For the Paschal prayer a place out of 
tiie town is assigned, called III E mi’alla, 
where all the people meet in the morning 
of the fiist day of Easter, before sun- 
rise. 

When the Pult.iu was at Fez, at last 
Easter, the feast was very sumptuous, 
ami the Pashas, the Naids, the great 
Sheiks, at the bead of numerous corps of 
cavalry, flocked from all parts of the em- 
pire, in order to congratulate the sove- 
reign ; most of them eucaiuped out of 
the town. 

On the spot of the Emsalla an enclo- 
svre was made, which had a square form : 
three of its sides were surrounded with 
a cloth, five or six feet high, and about 
sixty feet long on each side; within, 
there was a pulpit for the preacher. 
There were about six hundred men 
within thtt enclosure , all the populace 
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of Fez, and the people from the provinces 
kept on the outside, and the whole as- 
sembly consisted of, at least, two hundred 
aud fifty thousand souls. At the arrival 
of the Sultan, the prayers began. Every 
time that the Iinaum and the Muedden 
accompanied the movements of the rikats. 
with the exclamation Allahouakihar 
* God most great !’ it was repeated by 
a great number of Mueddens, who were 
dispersed among the crowd ; aud upon 
this cry, two hundred and fifty thousand 
people, with their sovereign at their 
head, were seen prostrating themselves 
before the Deity, having all Nature for 
their temple. This ceremony is really 
imposing ; it is impossible to witness it 
without being moved. 

After prayers one of the Sultan’s F 
bills ascended the pulpit, aud made a ser- 
mon, and the whole ceremony was fi- 
nished w itli a short prayer. 

The Sultan then retired from, the en- 
closure, and mounted liis false, and every 
one followed his example : he took a little 
ride, and the different corps of the pro- 
vinces went to meet him and salnte 
him. 

After the Sultan had quite withdrawn, 
the horse-races, little sham-fights, firing 
of guns, and shouts of joy began, and 
lasted three days successively in the town 
and in tht country. 

The manner in which eveiy coips sa- 
luted the king, was rather remarkable ; 
afterhaving formod in ranks, they pre- 
sented themselves to the Sultau, with 
♦heir long guns, which they held in a per- 
pendicular direction before them, with 
the right hand leaning on the pummel of 
the saddle, and inclining their bodies for- 
wards, they make a bow to the Sultan. 
All at once they cried, Alla hah iebarh 
cnior Siiiina, “ God bless the life of our 
Lord after this salutation they retired 
and made room for others. The chief 
of every troop advancing a little, ap- 
proached the Sultan, made himselfknown, 
and commanded his troop to approach 
and retire. 

At some distance from the Sultan, 
several companies of his horse-guard, 
with a uumber of standards, and a 
bawl of drums and bagpipes, were 
drawn up : close to him were his high 
officers, and some servants on foot ; two 
of the latter were always at the side of 
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I. is horse, holding a silk handkerchief 
in their hand.- to keep off the flies. 

The passages subjoined con- 
tain topographical particulars of 
Morocco : — 

The town of Marraksl , or Morocco, 
which is the ancient capital of trie king- 
dom of the same nanv 1 , has been ruined 
bp a number of successive wars, and de- 
populated by the plague, and represents, 
at this moment, only a shadow of its for- 
mer -pros perity, when it contained seven 
hundred thousand souls, whose industry 
maintained its agriculture, arts, and trade. 
It contains, at this moment, hardly thirty 
thousand inhabitants. 

The walls which surround it have sur- 
vived the ravages of time and of man, 
aixl give some pi oof of the former splen- 
dour of this place ; they embrace a cir- 
cumference of about seven miles, the in- 
terior of which is covered with ruins, or 
converted into gardens, the remainder 
forms the present town, and, although 
the waits of the houses are in a line, and 
form streets ; yet there are many great 
spaces left wholly nnoceupied. 

1 made a great many astronomical ob- 
servations, ami found the longitude of my 
house, called Benhamed Dugueli, and si- 
tuated a'most in the centre of the circum- 
ference of the wall, to be 9° 55' 43" IV. 
finm flic observatory at Paris, the lati- 
tude 30® 37' 3" N\ and the tuaguetical 
declination 20“ 30' 40" W. 

The streets of the town sre veiy une- 
ven in width, and the same street is, in 
some places, very large, aud in others, 
very small. The entries to houses of con- 
sequence, are formed by lanes, so narrow 
auderooked, that a horse can with diffi- 
culty pass them ; which enables the 
grandees, in times of rebellion, to de- 
fend tlieir houses against the gabble, and 
also in the different wars of the sherifs 
for the succession of the throne j hence 
ohr or six men are sufficient to defend 
one of these lanes, and to make it unas- 
sailable. The houses are like forts, and 
mine was like a strong castle. 

The architecture of the housesof Mo- 
rocco is the same as that of the other ci- 
ties of the empire ; that is to say, the 
houses have a court-yard, with galleries, 
or corridors, surrounding them, with 
long and narrow rooms inside } they 
have no light but from the doors. The 
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principal houses have two or more such 
court-yards ; 1 had five to mine. Very 
few mansions have windows towards the 
street. Several .houses are built of stone, 
but most of them are made of mortar, 
composed of lime, earth, and sand, which 
is beaten between two planks, fixed to 
the two surfaces of the wall, and this is 
called Tabbi. 

The city of Morocco contains several 
public, or market places ; but, like the 
streets, they' are not paved, and are, 
therefore, very dirty when it rains, and 
covered with dust in dry weather. 
Amongst the great number of mosques 
at Morocco, six of them may be distin- 
guished for their size. The principal ones 
are El Rutubiar, El Moagiun; and that 
of Benious, The mosque El Kutubia 
stands by itself in the middle of a very 
large open square ; it is of an elegant 
architecture, and its minaret, which is 
very high, has great resemblance to that 
of Sallee. The' mosque of Benious was 
built six hundred, and fifty-two years ago, 
it is of a large size, but of a strange con- 
struction, uniting ancient aud modern 
architecture, because a gieat part of it 
has been rebuilt in modern times. The 
mosque El Moagiun, which is about 
three hundred years old, stood near my 
house, and is really a magnificent build- 
ing ? ten ministers are employed in its 
service ; their wages are* blit ttifiinsr, and 
have been assigned to them by the sultan 
from the funds of the mosque ; they aie, 
therefore, like all other ministers of Mo- 
rocco, obliged to work, or to commit 
pious frauds of talismans, tec which they 
sell for the cure of diseases, poisoning, 
wounds, witchcraft, or other accedeut», 
in order to get theii liviug. 

Of the matters personal to the 
author, the ensuing narrative of 
sufferings from thirst, in the de- 
sert* may be reckoned among the 
most striking : — * 

This country is entirely without wa- 
ters, not a tree is to be seen m u ; not a 
rock which can offer a shelter or M»ade* — 
a transparent atmosphere, an intense sun, 
darting his beams upon our heads — a 
ground almost white, and commonly of a 
concave form, like a burning glass— 
slight breezes, scorching, like a fiaine- • 
such is a faithful picture of this district, 
through which we were passing* 

Every uiau that we meet in this desert 


is looked upon as an enemy. Having dis- 
covered about noon a man in arms, on 
horseback, who kept at a certain dis- 
tance, my thirteen Beduins united the 
moment they perceived him, darted like 
an arrow to overtake him, utter mg load 
cries, which they interrupted by expres- 
sions of contempt and derisiort ; as, 
<c tflmt arc yon seeking my- brother P* 
i( fFhcre are you going my son ? As they 
made these exclamations, they kept play- 
ing with their guns over their heads. 
The discovered Beduin profited of his ad- 
vantage, and fled into tlje mountains, 
where it was impossible to overtake him. 
We met no one else. 

We bad now neither eaten nor drank 
since the preceding day ; our horses aud 
other beasts were as -destitute • though 
ever since nine in the evening we bad 
travelled rapidly. Shortly after noon, 
we had not a drop of water remaining; 
aud the men as well as the poor animals 
were worn out with fatigue. The mules, 
stumbling every moment with their bur- 
den, required assistance to lift them up 
again, and to support their buiden till 
they rose. This tenible exertion 
exhausted the little ;>tiength we had 
left. 

At two in the afternoon a man drop- 
ped down as stiff’ as if he was dead, from 
his gieat fatigue and thirst. I stopped 
wi.th thite or four of my people to assist 
him. The little wet which was left in 
one of the leather budgets was squeezed 
out of it, and some drops of water pour- 
ed into the poor man’s mouth, but With- 
out any effect. 1 began to feel that my 
©\\ u tticiwtUwasiiegiimtuv. to forsake me; 
and becoming veiy weak I determined 
to mount on hoiseback, leaving the poor 
t-llow behind. 

I'uiui'this moment others of my cara- 
van began to drop successively, and there 
was no possibility of giving them assist- 
ance ; they were abandoned to their Un- 
happy destiny, as every one thought only. 
oUt.ivinu himself. Several mules. wilh 
their bimieus were left behind I 
found on my way two of my trunks on 
the ground, without knowing wfcjlt was 
become of the mules which had beet* car- 
ry jug them : the drivers had .forsaken 
them, as well as the cate of mf effects, 
and of my instruments. 

I looked upon this less with the great- 
est indifference, as if they h.M r.ot 1 
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longed to me, and pushed on. But my 
horse began now to tremble under me, 
and yet he was the strongest of the whole 
caravan. We proceeded in silent de- 
spair. When l endeavoured to en- 
courage any of them to increase his pace, 
he answered me by looking steadily at 
me, and by patting his tore ringer to liis 
mouth, to indicate the great thirst by 
wliich. he was affected. As I was 
reproaching our conducting officer's for 
their inattention, which had occasioned 
tin's want of water, they excused them- 
selves by the uniting of the Ondias; 
“ and beside,” added they, “ do we not 
suffer like the rest !" Our fate was the 
more shocking, as ever y one of us was 
sensible of the impossibility of suppoitiug 
the fatigue to tl.e place w here we were to 
meet with water again. At last, about 
tour in the evening, 1 had nry turn, and 
fell down with thirst and fatigue. 

Extended without consciousness on the 
ground in the middle of tire desert, left 
only with four or five men, one of whom 
had dropped at the same moment with 
myself, and all without any means of as- 
aistfng me, because they knew not where 
to find water, aud if they had known it, 
they had not strength to fetch it— 1 
should have perished with them on tire 
spot, if Providence, by a kind of miracle, 
had not preserred us. 

Half an hour had already elapsed since 
I had fallen senseless to the ground, as 
I have since been told,) wired at some 
distance a considerable caravaa, of more 
than two thousand souls, was seen to be 
advancing. It was under the direction of 
a Fakih, or saint, called Sidi Alarbi, 
who was sent by the Sultan to Thernsen 
or Tremecen. Seeing us in this distress- 
ing situation, he ordered some skirts of 
water to be thrown over us. After I had 
receiver! several of them over my face and 
hands, I recovered my senses, opened my 
eyes, and looked around me, without 
being able to discern any body. At last, 
however, I distinguished seven or eight 
Sherifs arrd Fakihs who gave me their as- 
sistance, and shewed me much kindness. 
I endeavoured to speak to them, but an 
invincible knot in nry throat seemed to 
hinder me ; 1 could only make myself 
understood by signs, and by pointing to 
nry mouth with my finger. 
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They continued pouring water over my 
face, arms, and hands; at last I was 
able to swallow small mouthfulls of water. 
This enabled me to ask “ who are you ?" 
When they heard me speak, and answer- 
ed me “ fear notjiing , fur from being 
robbers, toe are your friends,” and every 
one mentioned his name, i began by 
degrees to recollect their faces, but was 
not able to remember their names. They 
ponced again over me a still greater quan- 
tity of water, gave me some, to drink, fill- 
ed some of my leather bag.-, and left me 
in haste, as every minute spent in this 
place was precious to them and could not 
be repaired. 

This attack of thirst is perceived all ol 
a sudden by an extreme aridity of the 
skin; theejes appear to be bloody, the 
tongue and mouth, both inside and out- 
side, are covered with a crust of the 
thickness of a crown-piece ; this crust is 
of a dark yellow colour, of an insipid 
taste, aud of a consistence like the soft 
wax from a bee-hive. A faintness or 
languor takes away the power t<? move j, 
a kiud of knot in the throat and dia- 
phragm, attended with great pain, inter- 
rupts respiration. Some wandering tears 
e-cape from the eyes, and at last the 
sufferer drops down to the earth, and in 
a few moments looses all consciousness. 
Those are the symptoms which I remark- 
ed iu my unfortuoate fellotvt-ravellers, 
and which I experienced myself. 

I got with difficulty on my horse again, 
and we proceeded on our journey. My. 
Beduins and my faithful Salem were gone 
in different directions to find ont some 
water, and two hours afterwards they 
returned one after another, carrying along, 
with them some good or bad water, aa 
they had been able to find it ; every one 
presented to me part of what lie ‘had 
brought; I was obliged to taste it, aai 
drank twenty times, but as soon as I 
swallowed it my mouth became as dry as 
before; at lastl w$s not. able either to 
spit or speak. 

The work is illustrated by maps 
and very numerous French engrav- 
ings, the greater number of which 
are principally remarkable fot 
French minuteness ; but some see 
well executed, and exhibit plea* 
ing landscapes. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Batavian Society. 

On the Sunday preceding: the depart me 
of Governor Raffles from Batavia, the 
Jew President, Vice-President, aud Offi- 
cers of the Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences, attended by Mr. hngleliard, aud 
several of the members of that Institu- 
tion, waited on Mr. Raffles, and deliver- 
ed the following Address, which was 
read by the Secietary : — 

6i The Hon . Thotnas Ruffles , Esq, 8fc. 

** Hon. Sir,— On the occasion of your 
resigning the high office which you have 
so long and so ably filled in the Literary 
Society of Batavia, the members of that 
Society cannot refrain from expressing 
the sentiments of regret which they feel, 
both for the causes which led to that re- 
signation, and for the effect which we are 
pppreheusive it will have on our future 
labours. 

** From the state of decay into which 
the Literary Society of Batavia had gra- 
dually fallen, owing to a combination of 
unfortunate circumstances, it was your 
active exertions and unwearied zeal in the 
promotion of literature ana science, that 
bid it rise once more, that favoured its 
proceedings, aud has enabled it to resume 
its activity. We acknowledge this with 
gratitude and pride, sentiments that with 
us will ever distinguish the period while 
yon presided over the Society you have 
recalled to a new existence. 

“ Allow us then, Honourable Sir, to 
offer you the sincere expressions of our 
respect, reeavil, and attachment — of our 
anxiety to continue, aided byyoar coires- 
pondence and assistance in Europe — of 
our warmest wishes foi \ our complete re- 
covery — and our hopes that, in the career 
of active life to which your eminent abi- 
lities will hereafter doubtless call you, 
you may have leisure to devote some part 
of your time to those literary and scien- 
tific pursuits in which you are equally 
well qualified to take a conspicuous and 
important share. 

“ Anxious to retain among us some du- 
rable memorial of the distinguished ho- 
nour we are now to lose, we beg to soli- 
cit your consent to authonze our agents 
in London to piocuie yotfr bu*t for us as 
soon as possible alter your arihal, to be 
pkred in the Hall of our Society, in that 
vacant niche which was intended to re- 
ceive the bust of our late noble and reve- 
red Patron, the Bail of Mmto. The 
hopes we entertained on tins point hav- 
ing been. Jila* 1 disappointed, by the fatal 
evt*t whifch deprived us of his distinguish- 
ed patronage and protection, we turn to 
you, Honourable Sir, as alone worthy to 
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replace him in our attachment and vene- 
ration. 

“ We have the honour to be, Hon. Sir, 
“ Your most obedient, attached, and 
faithful servants, 

“ J. Thos. Ross, President. 

“ R. V. Lutzow, V. President. 
“ P. Wedding, Holl. Sec. 

“ J. Du Puy, ling. Sec. 

* Batavia, the ‘23d March, 1816.” 

To the above Address his Excellency 
returned a suitabfe reply. Refei ring to a 
recent discourse addressed by him to the 
Society on the occasion of his approach- 
ing departure, for an explanation of hi* 
sentiments on first accepting, and now 
vacating the chair in favour of the learn- 
ed Professor Ross, ami expressing his 
deep sense of the additional honour which 
the Society had now conferred upon him, 
by this unexpected and unmet ited mat k 
of attention, his Excellency observed, 
that he felt himself ill qualified to receive 
at any rate the full measure of acknow- 
ledgment which the Society «cemed desi- 
rous to express, the sole merit to which 
he could admit any claim being that of 
having given the assistance and piotec- 
tion of government to an institution which 
had for its object the most important and 
most interesting pursuits of mankind. 
The Society had on many occasions ex- 
pressed themselves in terms far too flat- 
tering, both of his qualifications and of 
hi** sen ices — he acknowledged himself a 
lover of literature, and at all times desi- 
rous of protecting and forwarding the 
pui suits of science and general know- 
ledge ; but he had no claims vvhatcvei, 
eithei on the score of his personal quali- 
fication", or of any services he might, fi om 
Ins station at the head of the government, 
have l»een able to render the institution 
— to the consideration which was shewn 
to both iu the .^ddicss now presented, he 
could only icceive such expressions aa 
arose fiom the warmth ot their personal 
attachment towards him ; and on that 
accouut, however flattering and unmerit- 
ed might be the terms, he acknowledged 
that, viewing the Address in this light, 
lie received this expression of their senti- 
ments with the utmost gratification. 

His Excellency concludes by observing, 
that although every one must feel consci- 
ous how ill calculated his bust would be 
to supply the place of that intended to 
represent the late illustrious and ever-to- 
be lamented Patron to the Institution, 
the Earl of Minto, he bad too much re- 
spect for the Society, and felt even their 
flattery too welcome to his breast, to re- 
fuse a compliance with their request. 

Vot. II. 2 N 
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Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 
Camphor-Wood. 


A correspondent of the Gazette delTsIe 
Saint Maui ice (Isle of France) writes as 
follows : — tf fn 1773, some days after one 
of the most dteadful stoirns ever experi- 
enced at the Isle of France, being in the 
quarter of Pamplemousses in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jardindu Roi (Botanical 
Garden), I had the curiosity to go to see 
its ravages in this vast garden, which a>- 
ready interested all the colony by the pro- 
digious assemblage which the intendant 
of the colony, Mr. Poivie, had made, of 
every description of foreign trees and 
plants, and by the astonishing industry 
with which Mr. Cere, the father, and su- 
perintendent of the garden, reared them. 
All were bent, rooted up, and tom up; 
but in the midst of this general wreck, it 
was doubtful which ought to hare excited 
most surprize, the frightful devastation, 
or the state in which was to he seen 
a young Camphor-Tree, placed nearly 
In the middle of the garden, and of about 
the height of thirty or forty feet, which 
being neither rooted up nor bent, had not 
suffered the slightest alteration even in 
its foliage, and exhibited the same fresh- 
ness as on the day preceding the storm. 
Tliis contrast was so strikiug that one 
could scarcely believe one’s eyes. 

“ It is fort } -two years since I witnessed 
this phenomenon, and never could I for- 
get it. I have ever been surprized, that 
among a great number of persons who 
must have been informed of this prodigy, 
there has not been found any naturalist, 
chemist, or mariner who has reflected on 
the utility that might be drawn for navi- 
gation and commerce from this discovery, 
and that on this subject neither inquiry nor 
trial has been made — how does it happen 
not to have attracted inquiry at Borneo, 
Japan or China, where the cauiphor-tree 
is indigenous, whether it experiences no 
alterations from storms or tempests, 
and it is to be so ; wherefore have nei- 
ther merchants nor mariners, made ex- 
periments upon shipping to ascertain whe- 
ther the gum, the leaves* or the wood of 
this wonderful tree have not the power of 
preserving ships at sea from the fury of 
storms and tempests ?” 

NAUTICAL METEOROLOGV. 

The Hydrographer of the Fast- India 
Company, James Horsburgh, Esq. has 
lately published a tabular work, entjfuled 
''*■* Atmospheric Register, or Weather- 
book,” intended to facilitate the use of 
‘the marine barometer, which is now con- 
sidered by all scientific navigators, an ex- 
cellent auxiliary towards the Improvement 
‘of nautical knowledge. Mr. Horsburgh 
always attended carefully to the indica- 
• t iotas of that instrument, whilst he had 
chaj#e of a ship ; and lie states that he 
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was seldom or ever deceived by it ; but 
on the contraiy was often enabled to pre- 
pare for bad weather, and also obtained 
timely notice when storms were going 
to abate, wi.ic'i lie couid not otherwise 
have done. 

The commanders of the East India 
Company’s ships seldom go to sea with- 
out a marine barometer ; and every ship 
in that service will in future be furnished 
with one of Hors burgh's Registers, which 
will afford a more elegant and simple me- 
thod of delineating the range of the mer- 
cury, than by ciphers ; like the differ- 
ence between a written description of any 
coast, and an outline chart of the same. 

If introduced into the royal-navy, the 
Hydtographer of JO. gr. is confident the 
marine barometer would tend much to 
ibe security of many ships of war, in 
places subject to storms, such as the 
North-Atlantic ocean, particularly on the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Nova-Scotia ; 
in the English and Irish channels during 
the winter months ; on the Cape of Good 
Hope and Mauritius station during the 
unfavourable monsoon, &c. 

This weather-book consists of twelve 
folio sheets, to serve for three years. At 
the sides of each sheet, the graduations of 
the marine-barometer are delineated in 
inches and tenths, as on that instrument, 
and extend from side to side. At the 
top are the days of the month, marked by 
strong vertical midnight lines ; each day 
being divided by tlnee faint lines repre- 
senting « A.M., M., and 6 P.M. At the 
bottom under each day are three separate 
places, one for each succeeding year, in 
which should he registered the height of 
the thermometer, the latitude, the longi- 
tude, the direction and strength of the 
wind, with other useful remarks on the 
state of the weather, Ac. The years 
should be inserted at the sides of the 
sheet respectively. After the title at the 
top of each sheet, the month should be 
annexed with the first year, and the fol- 
lowing two years as they occur. The 
name of the sea or place, may also he 
annexed to each year, at the top of the 
monthly sheet. The phases of the mooD, 
perigee and apogee, should be marked 
with the customary characters of the 
Almanacs, above A.M. or P.M. on the 
days they happen. When the sun enter- 
ed any sign of the zodiac, it may be 
marked with the customary symbolic 
character over the day, at the top of the 
sheet. All which are found in the t'phc- 
nieris ; observing that the peiigee and 
greatest parallax, and apogee or least pa- 
rallax of the moon correspond toge- 
ther. 

In order to make practical use of tffese 
blank forms, the author has subjoined fbe 
following directions : — 

Observe the height of tie mercury 
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when the barometer is steady : if the 
motion of the ship produce much oscilla- 
tion, take its height near the minimum, 
as the mercury is propelled upwards in 
the tube by that motion. Make a clot 
with a pen or pencil, corresponding to 
the height of the barometer at the tune, 
A.M. or P.M. under the day of observa- 
tion. Its height may be registered daily, 
as often as circumstances icquirc \ ami a 
line, drawn through the dots when con- 
venient, daily or weekly, will exhibit the 
range of the barometer; which line, 
during the fust year, mark by a succes- 
sion of minute dots ; during the second 
year, by a broken line ; ami during the 
third by a wavy line ; upon each month- 
ly sheet, to distinguish the annual rauges 
of the barometer from each other. At 
low stations of the barometer, capital 
initial letters should be placed to mark 
the wind’s force : viz. S. G. for a strong 
gale, T. a tempest, II. a hurricane. A 
hygrometer would be an usetul addition 
to the register. Circumstantial remarks 
relating to the fall of the barometer prior 
to gales of wind, may be recoided on the 
back of the monthly sheet, if there be 
not sufficient loom utheiwi'e.” 

These twelve register sheets are pre- 
ceded by an introductory sheet, pre- 
senting a specimen of such iegi»try as 
is hereby lecommended accompanied by 
the following explanation * — 

“ This diagram exhibits the range of 
the mercury in a marine barometer, dur- 
ing the mouth of May 1815, observed by 
Captain Bazil Hall in H. M. S. Victor, 
when passing South Africa. It will be 
perceived in this diagram, that whenever 
the mercury fell so low as 2 9*60, a gale 
followed ; and as this happened five times 
in May, it may be assumed as ageneial 
rule for this month and place, that when 
the mercury appioache^ 22' 70 inches, then 
29*65, a gale may be expected, and if it 
reach 29*60, a gale is certain. The mer- 
cury always rose as the gale abated, ami 
when it reached near 30, the weather be- 
came fair. If it did not rise so high, hut 
kept oscillating between 29*70, and 29*90, 
the weather remained unsettled. Al- 
though some of these gales came on sud- 
denly, the appearance of the weather 
giving no notice of the.r approach, yet the 
barometer always gave warning a consi- 
derable time previously : and except on 
the gale of the 19th (May) it always rose 
as the gale began ; and on the 10th and 
2M even before its commencement. Pre- 
vious to the gale of the 19th, the baro- 
meter fell very gradually for three days ; 
oa the 18th at 4 P.M. it had fallen to 
29’59, its minimum during this gale ; 
shortly after it rose to 29*65, continuing 
ao for twelve hours before the gale came 
on ; bui k did not, as usual begin to rise 
•t once, nor until five or six hours after- 


ward, when it rose rapidly near to thiity 
inches, the gale still continuing ; which 
>eems uncommon : but when the baro- 
meter had reached this height, the gale 
quickly abated, and as it took off, the 
barometer fell again. In the other gales 
which were short, the barometer rose at 
once ; but in this gale of the 19th, which 
lasted nearly twenty -four hours, and was 
very violent, it did not rise immediately. 
Pei haps approach to the land might have 
distuibed its uniformity so remarkable in 
other instances ; for the laud was seen 
on the morning of the 19th, just as the 
gale commenced, distant about fifteen 
leagues, bearing N. The utility of know- 
ing wht n a gale is coining on, and when 
it is going to take off, is very important 
at a’l times, particularly off the Cape 
(G. H.) in winter, when westerly gales 
are frequent ; and if every advantage be 
not taken of the short intervals of fine 
weather, the voyage is greatly prolonged^ 
Nothin? harasses the crew so much as 
shortening sail at night when an unex- 
pected gale conies On, and the apprehen- 
sion of hav inu to repeat this prevents sail 
being made again, when the gale appears 
to be moderating. Now, in both eases, 
the marine barometer by anticipating the 
gale, enables the office! to shorten sail at 
leisure before it comes ; and on the other 
hand, by shewing when it is going to 
abate, allows him to make sail with con- 
fidence, thus embracing the earliest op- 
portunity of advancing on his course ; 
which he otherwise would be prevented 
from doing, by the fear of the gale recom- 
mencing. The attentive navigator ought 
to keep in mind that the barometer some- 
times falls considerably before heavy rain, 
although not accompanied by much wind ; 
likewise, that in the northern liemi^pheie 
and open sea it rises with N. winds, and 
falls with S. winds ; which by coming 
from the ton id zone ate more rarefied 
than the foirner. In the southern he- 
misphere the reverse takes place ; for 
theie the barometer rises with S. and 
falls with N. winds ; so that in a 
high southern latitude the barometer will 
stand higher during a southerly gale, than 
it would do if the wind blew with equal 
force from the N. The diurnal tides of 
the atmosphere between the tropics may 
also be noticed ; which are regular in the 
ocean in settled weather, between lati- 
tude 27° N. and 27 * S. and sometime* 
perceptible a little beyond these limits. 
Here the barometer rises and falls twice 
every twenty-four hours, about si* or 
seven hundred parts of an inch near the 
equator, and tow ards the tropics, if not 
disturbed by the vicinity of land, or by 
unsettled weather : the maximum of the 
flux is about 10 A.M. and 10 P.M. and 
the minimum of the reflux about 4 A.M. 
and 4 P.M. In high latitudes, the ma- 

2N2 
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rine barometer is a true harbinger of 
tempestuous weather : also between the 
parallels of 14° and 26° latitude north or 
south, the space more particularly subject 
to hurricanes, it will seldom or ever fail 
to foretel these terrible storms. In the 
ocean, far from land, gales or storms of 
long duration are never expeiienced, 
within 9* of the equator : but whirlwinds, 
or sudden squalls of short continuance, 
are liable to happen there without affecting 
the barometer, which is seldom much dis- 
turbed by these in any part of the globe. 
Every ship destined on a long voyage, 
such as that to India, ought to hate two 
of these registers ; one book to be a daily 
legister of the barometer throughout the 
year and the voyage, the other hook to be 
a local register, where storms aie more 
particularly liable to happen : viz. such 
places as the China-sea, in the vicinity of 
the islands Mauritius and Bourbon, Cape 
of Good Hope, and North Atlantic ocean. 
By registering in this book the height of 
the barometer when gales of wind happen 
at particular places, they will appear on 
the same sheet for three years, and on a 
second sheet for the following three years ; 
thus successively, by referring to the re- 
gister sheet of any number of books for a 
particular place, the height of the baro- 
meter will be seen at one view, when 
storms may reasonably be expected at 
that place.” 

To the foregoing remarks of Captain 
Hall, the following may not be inapplica- 
ble. — The great utility of the marine ba- 
rometer for indicating bad weather, by 
keeping a legister of it in the simple and 
conspicuous form of a diagram, will rea- 
dily be perceived by every navigator of 
common understanding, on inspection of 
the introductory sheet given by way of 
example. Were the marine barometer 
brought into general use, and registered 
in this manner, a correct knowledge would 
soon be acquired of the approach of gales 
of wind and storms in every part of the 
world frequented by navigators, conform- 
ably to the fall of the barometer as con- 
nected with the season of the year, and 
the direction of the wind. These regis- 
ters would likewise afford valuable ob- 
servations and materials for the learned 
meteorologist, thereby enabling him to 
approximate to a true theory of w inds and 
storms throughout the surface of the 
fjobe. To demonstrate the great utility 
of the barometer, even in low latitudes 
within the tropics, where it has been 
considered of no use by many persons, 
Mr. Horsburgh cites the following 
cases : — 

\ K in the China sea, the ships Neptune 
and Scaleby Castle were in latitude 19° 
47i.N. longitude 114° 50' E. at noon 28th 
September, 1809. Wind increasing at 


N. N. W. which before was light and va- 
riable. At 4 P. M. barometer 29. 50, 
having fallen from 26* 85, in 12 hours 
previous to the heavy gale now blowing 
at N. N. W. At 10 P. M. barometer down 
to 28* 50, a hurricane at N. fore-top-mast 
blew away, having lost the mizen-mast 
and quarter-gallery at 9 P. M. At 12 P.M. 
barometer 28’ 30. At 3 A. M. 28* 40 : 
hurricane at N. E. after which it gradu- 
ally rose ; the wind veering to E. and S. E. 
abating considerably at 6 A. M. The 
True Briton of 1200 tons, peiished, with 
all her crew, in this tempest. In the 
China sea, the Elphinstone and Wexford 
were in 17° 6' N. 115° 51' E. at noon, 
28th September, 1810, with a hard gale 
of wind at N. barometer 29* 50, having 
fallen from 29* 85, its station at noon of 
the preceding day ; the wind then moder- 
ated. The barometer continued falling 
till 9 A.M. 29th, then at 29* 3, its mi- 
nimum in this gale, which had increased 
to a violent storm, veering from N. to W. 
At noon 29th, barometer 29* 7 ; wind 
round to S. a severe storm : at 1 P. M. 
the barometer was broken by a sea, which 
stove in the cabin bulk-head ; soon after 
were obliged to cut away the mizen-mast; 
and as the ship lay water-logged, with 
her main yard-arm in the sea, were 
obliged to cut away the main-mast. At 
2 P. M. the Wexford’s barometer began 
to rise ; and soon afterward the violence 
of the wind gradually abated. In the 
China sea, the outward-bound ships were, 
on the 9th of .September, 1812, in 16° 20' 
N. 116® E. when the barometer of the 
Elphinstone fell greatly, and enabled Cap- 
tain Craig, of that ship, to prepare for a 
storm which soon commenced at W. and 
until near noon of the following day it 
blew furiously. In this storm the Ciren- 
cester and his Majesty’s ship Thoban 
were dismasted ; but the Elphinstone sus- 
tained no damage.” 

The following case Mr. Horsburgh 
states from his own experience : 

“ In the China s c *a, in latitude 15° N. 
longitude 109® 30' E. the barometer in 
the Anna stood at 29* 68 at noon ]^9th 
July, 1804, being then close to the coast 
of Cochin-Chiua : it afterwards fdll gra- 
dually to 24* 40, then more rapiefry to 
29* 16 at noon; 22d, a heavy gale of 
wind having commenced at N. N. IV. on 
the preceding day.: the wind changed 
from N. W, to W. on the 22d, afterwards 
suddenly toS. W. and S. on the 23d, still 
blowing very severe, aud the barometer 
down to 29* 5, at 2 P. M. this day, then 
in 19° 30’ N. the barometer now began 
to rise; at 12 P. M. it was at 29.44, 
when the violence of the wind abated, 
and veered to S. F. being full moon, and 
having passed the meridian. Thia gale 
having been anticipated by the barometer, 
we were prepared for it, and the Anna 
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sustained no injury : whereas the Portu- 
guese ship St. Antonio, near us at the 
commencement of the gale, cut away her 
main-mast, and was driven upon a leef of 
the Paracels, where she was lost. Part 
of her crew perished ; tire commander l 
saw alter at Canton, who had drifted to 
the island Aainan on a raft, wi*li >ome of 
h*b people ; and ivuj then suffering tiom 
excessive fatigue he had nndeigcne. The 
bai«, meter fails greatly be tore and during 
toy-J near the coa-d of China; and 
near the Japan H liie Russian cir- 
cumnavigator, Cap U iu Krusensteru, in- 
formed me r hut the mercury fell below 
the graduated scale of 27 inches in his 
barometer, during the progress of a toy- 
foonss" 

Mr. Hors burgh also mentions that 
Rear-admiral Sir P. Durham has also 
stated, that during a cruise on the coast 
of Frame in winter, the marine ba- 
rometer saved in wear and tear upwards 
of 1000/. to government, exclusive ot much 
comfort and ease afforded thereby to the 
crew of his ship. That scientific artist, 
Mr. K. Trough ton, of Fleet-Street, Lon- 
don, applie.*' distilled quicksilver to fill 
the marine barometers constructed by 
him ; which is found to answer well, and 
the oscillations ot his barometers are not 
so great in stoimy weather, as in those 
instruments ot inferior quality. 

Mr. Horsburgh has lately given to the 
public — 

1 . An eye-sketch of a supposed anchor- 
age at Gbugh’s island, by Captain Rich- 
ardson and L. Fitzmaurice, master of his 
Majesty’s ship Semiramis, in December 
1813. (Horsburgh, 4 April, 1816.) 

This sketch bears the following de- 
scriptive text • 

il Af the K. N E.-side of the island it 
is thought a rinp might anchor in 15 to 
17 fathoms : and w ater with facility • from 
lienee she would have a free parage out 
to sea with all winds in moderate weather. 
North part of the island is in latitude 
40® 18' S. longitude 9° 43' W. Varia- 
tion = 11® 50' W.”— (N. B. in 1811, it 
was 10® 30' W.) 

2. Plan or eye-sketch of the Bird Is- 
land'?, Doddington Rock* and adjacent 
coast, l>y L. Fitzmaurice, master R. N. 
Ma ,i,I8l 1. — (lloisbuigb 4 April, 1816.) 

0 on this plan is the following textual 
expi auatiou . — 

* Creek where the boats landed . — 
f Inlets win re boats may also land. — 
J Pile of stones or monument, raised by 
wie chief mate of the Doddington, over 
.his wife, whose bony had been washed on 
shore from the wreck of that ship in 
1756. 


* See Oifego Alvarez. 

* f i References to corresponding marks on the 


“ Bird Island is in latitude 33^ 48' S. 
longitude 26° 29' E. or 12 leagues E| S. 
from Cape Recife by compass. Varia- 
tion— 28 y \V. in 1814, Tue hearings are 
all magnetic in this sketch ; and the 
somvlm-s in fathoms ; bottom mostly 
lucky, but be:t Air an anchorage near the 
main [land]. 

“ Were the«e islands minute] v examin- 
ed, piob«:bl> seme spot* of good anchor- 
ing ground ivoul I be found, where a ship 
in distress might find shelter under them 
from a soiifh-u-e^f or sontheily gale. 
The coast oppose to the Hands '•eemed 
to consist of ■steep inaccessible cliffs and 
sand-hii!.N : and the heavy surf on the 
beach rendered land m r impr wticable. 
The «oimdin’s new th»* Dnd I mg* an rock 
were not a c»*rtaiii ‘d ; but in the *Meam 
of it t or* i«? probanlv deep watr from 
T> to 50 fathoms; as, a little way oat- 
side the island-', the depths are from 30 
to 40 fathoms.” 

In the present number of this Journal, 
(page 244) is inserted the commencement 
of a most interesting paper, being a poli- 
tical commentaiy on the British Govern- 
ment in India, fiom the pen of a native 
writer. 

Some person? who have been in India, 
have entertained a notion that the Seir 
Mutakharin is not the production of a 
native of Hindostan, nor originally writ- 
ten in Persic, but that it is entirely an 
English fabrication, compiled by a French- 
man of the name of Mustapha, who adopt- 
ed the Mahommedan faith, and who re- 
sided many years in Calcutta. This con- 
jecture is totally destitute of foundation. 
It is true that Mustapha who talks Persi- 
an with great fluency, translated the Seir 
Mutakharin into broken and unintelligible 
En.lHi, and he printed his translation iu 
Calcutta in 1789, in three volumes ifuar- 
to. The original Persic work was un- 
questionably written by Gholara Hossein 
Khan, a man equally known in Hindos 
tan, by the respectability of his family, 
and the reputation of hi* talents. He was 
well known to Sir William Jones, who, 
in his discourse to the Asiatic Society, on 
Asiatic history speaks of him and his 
work in the following terms 4< For mo- 
dern Indian history we have ample mate- 
rial* in Persian, from All of Yefcd; to 
Gholaum Hu«sain, whom many of us per- 
sonally know, and whose imptirtittffWh&e- 
serves the highest applause ; though hii 
unrewarded merit will give no eneoiirage- 
raent to other contemporary historians, 
who, to use his own phrase in a letter to 
myself, may, like him, consider pi 
truth as the beauty °f historictU compo- 
sition 

Of this history very few copies bav« 
been made. We believe that two only 
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have been brought to England. The one 
of these, at present in our possession, be- 
longs to the valuable collection of Richard 
Johnson, Esq. ; the other is amongst the 
Asiatic manuscripts which Sir William 
Jones presented to the Royal Society, and 
which, in his letter to Sir Joseph Banks, 
that accompanied them, he requests that 
all men of learning may be admitted to 
inspect and peruse. We should have 
printed the original of the chapter of the 
Seir Mutakbarin, here presented to the 
public, were it not for the space which it 
would necessarily occupy, to the exclusion 
of other matter. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The iEgis of England ; being a collec- 
tion of those admirable and eloquent Ad- 
dresses, in which have been communicat- 
ed the Thanks of Parliament to those 
Officers of the Navy and Army, whose 
eminent services during the Wars of the 
French Revolution have so essentially con- 
tributed to the glory of the British Arms. 
To which will be added Notes Biographi- 
cal and Military. By Maurice Evans, Na- 
vy and Army Agent. 

“Iam sure I speak the language of 
the House, when I say that is impossible 
to find any where the glory of our arras 
so well described, as in those brilliant 
displays of eloquence." Lord Castle- 
reagh's Speech y May 20, 1816. 

To advance any thing by way of argu- 
ment on the propriety of such a collection 
as the present, would be to suppose the 
British people dead to the noblest sympa- 
thies of human nature ; and to conceive 
those, who have been the means of so 
much national glory, insensible to its fair- 
est rewards 

To both it is supposed it may be useful 
and interesting : the former will thus re- 
trace the sentiments by which they were 
actuated at the progressive stages of so 
long a period of war ultimately success- 
ful, when their representatives prepared 
for them this British ovation — the latter, 
with what prompt consideration their 
country applauded their valour. The one 
will be led more duly to appreciate ser- 
vices no longer necessary : the other, in 
retirement, to preserve for the future, 
qualities so judiciously rewarded. 

A Collection like the present should be 
particularly dear to us also, 6ince this 
species of triumph is peculiar to ourselves. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, those 
might y masters in war and eloquence, it 
found no place : it was for a British Se- 
nate alone to conceive so exquisite a re- 
ward for uuexarapled merit. 

Occupied m the ordinary interests of 
tile estimable part of the community, to 
whom these delightful effusions relate, 
the Editor trusts he has not stepped out 
of his way, in extending his labours to 


the agreeable agency of obtaining for 
those, who know only how to deserve 
fame, their share in the records of naval 
and military glory. 

Mr. Charles Bell will soon publish, in 
octavo, Surgical Observations on Cases 
in Cancer. 

M. Devisscher, from the university of 
Paris, has in the press, Grammaire de 
Lhomond, or the Principles of the French 
Language, grammatically explained in 
twelve lessons. 

Abraham Lockett, Esq. Captain in the 
East-India Company’s service, is prepar- 
ing for publication. Travels from Calcut- 
ta to Babylon ; including Strictures on 
the history of that ancient metropolis, 
and Observations made among its ruins ; 
illustrated by engravings. 

The Rev. Thomas Maurice, author of 
Indian Antiquities, has in the press, in 
quaito, Observations on the Ruins of Ba- 
bylon, as recently visited and described 
by Claudius James Rich, Esq. Resident for 
the East-India Company at Bagdad. 

Mr. J. Wardrop will soon publish. Es- 
says on the Morbid Anatomy of the Hu- 
man Eye, Vol. ii, illustrated by coloured 
engravings. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1814, will soon appear, in one thick 
volume. 

Mr. J. W. Lake is preparing a Volume 
of Poems for publication. 

Neuman’s Spanish Dictionary, greatly 
improved by Mr. Brown, will soon ap- 
pear. The words added exceed 3000, 
and include the terms of art, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

ARTS (FINE). 

An Essay on Trees in Landscape : or 
an attempt to show the propriety and iim- 
portance of characteristic expression in 
this branch of art, and the means of pro- 
ducing it, with examples. By the late 
Edward Kennion, F.S.A, The work is 
now complete, elephant 4to. Price 31. 
13s. 6d. in boards. The examples, which 
are contained in 50 plates, combine th^ 
rudiments, with finished views of all the 
principal forest trees which are found in 
Great Britain. 

The Architecture, Antiquities, and 
Landscape Scenery of Hindoostan. By 
Thomas and William Daniell. Reduced 
from their folio edition of the same work* 
and carefully copied under their direction* 
3 Vols. imp. 4to. 18L 18s. boards. Con- 
taining 150 prints. Parts I. to VI. ma f 
be had separate, Price 31. 3s. each. 

A Catalogue Raisonn^ of the Pictures 
now exhibiting in Pall-Mall. Copy 4 to. 
2s. 6d. A Second Part wiU appear in a 
few days. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

A Memoir of Major-General Sir R. R. 
Gillespie, Knight, Commander of the most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, &c. 8vo. 

1 Os. 6d. boards. 

A short Memoir of the Life of the late 
Right Honourable Richard Brinsley She- 
ridan ; being an attempt to draw a true 
estimate of his character, as it may regard 
posterity. To which is added, a report 
of his celebrated Speech delivered on the 
following days in Westminster Hall ; 
June 3d, 6th, 10th, and 13th, 1788, on 
his summing up the evidence of the Begum 
charge, in the Trial of Warren Hastings, 
Esq. 8vo. 5s. 

BOTANY. 

The Botanist’s Companion ; or, an In- 
troduction to the Knowledge of Practical 
Botany, and the Uses of Plants, either 
growing wild in Great Britain, or culti- 
vated for the purposes of Agriculture, 
Medicine, Rural Economy, or the Arts ; 
on a new plan. By William Salisbury. 

2 Vols. 12mo. 12s. boards. 

The Florist’s Manual ; or. Hints for 
the Construction of a Gay Flower Garden : 
with Observations on the best method of 
preventing the Depredation^ of Insects, 
&c. By the Authoress of Botanical Dia- 
logues, and Sketches of the Physiology of 
Vegetable Life. 12mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
Illustrated by two engraved Plates. 

DIVINITY. 

The Fourth Part of Dr. Marsh’s The- 
ological Lectures relating to the Inter- 
pretation of Prophecy. 

Considerations on the Doctrine of Re- 
gaieration : in the sense in which that 
term is used in the Church of England, in 
her public formularies : respectfully ad- 
dressed to the Clergy. By the Rev. 
Charles Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 
2s. 6d, 

The History of the Destruction of Je- 
rusalem, as connected with the Scripture 
Prophecies. By the Rev. Geo. Wilkins, 
A. M. 8vo. IL bds. 

A Reply to the Rev. James Yates’ Vin- 
dication of Uuitarianism. By Ralph 
Wardlaw. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

A Catechism of the Christian Keligiou, 
in fifty -two sections, designed as a Sun- 
day Evening exercise for families, semi- 
naries, and the Bible Class of Sunday 
Schools ; in which the more important 
points of faith and practice are expressed 
yf~the language of the holy scriptures, the 
fisfherai, reformers, and the Church of 
England. By the Rev. J. Sutcliffe. 18mo. 
I«. 9d. boutid. 

A Sermon, preached at Wakefield, May 
30, 18rfi, at the Visitation of the Rev. 
AYchdeaebn Markham, M. A. By the 
Rev. C. Bird, Rf. A. Rector of High Hoy- 
land. 4to. is. 6d, 
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A Sermon preached in Charlotte Cha- 
pel, Edinburgh, on Monday, June 24, 
1816, at an ordination held by the Rt. 
Rev. Daniel Sandford, D. D. and now 
published at the request of the Bishop 
and the Clergy present. By the Rev, R. 
Morehead, A. M. Is. 

DRAMA. 

An Impartial View of the Stage ; from 
the days of Garrick and Rich, to the pre- 
sent period : of the causes of its degene- 
rated and declining state ; and showing 
the necessity of a reform m the system, 
as the only means of giving stability to 
the present property of the two winter 
theatres. By Diamaticus. bvo. 2*. 

The Theatrical Inquisitor and Monthly 
Mirror. Volume the Eighth ; embellished 
with whole length portraits, in character 
(together with their exact costume] of 
Mr. C. Kemble, Miss Kelly, Miss Hughes, 
Mr. Abbott, Mr®. Horu, and Mr. J. John- 
stone. 15s. 6d. bds. 

EDUCATION. 

The History of England, in easy dia- 
logues, written by a Lady fm the use of 
her own children. Is. 6d. 

Geography, in easy Dialogues, by the 
same author, 1*. 

The Ruby Ring ; or, the Transforma- 
tions, a poem. By Eliza Lucy Leonard. 
18mo. 4s. 

Anecdotes, Religious, Moral, and En- 
tertaining; alphabetically arranged, and 
interspersed w ith a variety of useful ob- 
servations. By the late Rev. Chas. Buck. 
Vol. 3, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

MILITARY. 

An Essay on the Principles of Con- 
struction of Military Bridges, ami the 
passage of Rivers in Military operations. 
Containing an introductory section on the 
motion of water in rivers, with practical 
deductions relative to the application, 
construction, and security of the different 
natures ot bridges ; and some observa- 
tions on finds. The work contains plans 
and descriptions of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s celebrated rope bridges across the 
Tagus and the Adour. By Colonel Sir 
H. Douglas, Bt. F.R.S. Illustrated by 
thirteen plates. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

The Royal Military Calendar ; con- 
taining the Services of the Generals, Co- 
lonels, and Lieutenant-Colonels, from 
their entrance into the army, &c. 

11. 13s. 6d. bds. i 

NOVELS. 1 3 

Edgar : a National Tale. Bf 8Ga« 
Appleton, author of Private BdncaUttn, 
&c. 3 Vo). 12ino. ll.-ls; bds. 

Self-Deception ; a Novel, in a series 
of letters. By Miss E. Parker, Author 
of Aretas, &e. 1 12*. 

boards. 

Tales of To-4*y ; by Mrs. Isaacs : 
containing the Heiress of Riverdate ; 
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Juliet ; the Two Sisters. 3 Vol. 12mo. 
11. 4s. bds. 

MEDICINES. 

Practical Observations on the Diseases 
of the Urinary Oigans ; particularly 
those of the Bladder, Prostate Gland, and 
Urethra. Illustrated by cases and engrav- 
ings. By John Howship, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London. 
With four coloured plates. Bvo. 15s. 
boards. 

Medico-Chirurgical Tiansactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. Vol 7, Part 1, 10s. 6d. 
boards. 

An Introduction to Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology ; being the two in- 
troductory lectures delivered at the Royal 
College of Surgeons, on the 21st and 
25th of March, 1816. By Win. Lawrence, 
F.R.S. Professor of Anatomy and Sur- 
gery to the College, &c. 8vo. 6s. bds. 

The LditP'uigh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, exhibiting a concise view of the 
latest and most important discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery and Pharmacy. No. 
47, Pric e 3s. 

A Tie.i'ise on the nature and cure of 
Gout ; comprehending a general view of 
a morbid state of the digestive organs ; 
and of regimen : with some observations 
on Rheumatism. By Chai les Scudamore, 
JVLD. Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians, of the Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society of London, &c. &c. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

Volume XXXVIII, Part II, of the New 
Cyclopaedia ; or Universal Dictionary of 
Arts, Sciences, and Literature. By 
Abraham Rees, D.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. 
Part 2, 4to. 11. boards. — Royal Paper, 
II. 16s. 

Anecdotes, Medical, Chemical, and 
Chirurgical ; collected, arranged, and 
transmuted. By an Adept. 2 Vol. 12mo. 
10s. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XV. containing, 
1. The Speech of J. C. Cur wen. Esq. 
M. P. in the House of Commons, on the 
28th of May 1816, on a Motion for a 
Committee for taking into consideration 
the State of the Poor Laws, 2. A Dis- 
sertation on the Eleusinian and Bacchic 
Mysteries. By Thomas Taylor. 3. A 
Discourse delivered to the Literary and 
Scientific Society at Java on the 10th of 
September, 1815. By the Hon. T. S. 
Raffles, President. 4. Some Remarks on 
the Mildew of Wheat, and the Choice of 
Seed Corn, particularly in reference to 

Hypothesis of Sir Joseph Banks, K.B.C. 
5. Letters on the Present State of the 
Agriculturallnterest, addressed to Charles 
Forbes, Esq. M. P. by the Rev. A. Crom- 
bk, L. L. D. 6. Simple Measures, by 
which the Recurrence of Famine may be 


prevented, and the Pressure of the Poor 
Laws greatly abated, by a slight and 
partial Change in our common A 1 . .ricul- 
tuial Practice. By W. Richardson, D. D. 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
7. Tho ights on the Present Crisis, in a 
Letter from a .Constituent to his Repre- 
sentative. By W. Peter, E«q. 8. On the 
Punishment of Death. Bv John William 
Polidore, M. D. (Original.; 

Parliamentary Debates. Volume XXXII. 
Being the First of the late Session of Par- 
liament. Royal 8vo. 1/. lli. 6d. bds. — 
1/. 15s. half- bound, Russia. 

The Edinburgh Review, or Critical 
Journal. No. 52, Price 6s. 

The Official Nary List, for August, 
1816 ; containing the Destination of each 
ship, 6lc. Published by authority. Is. 6ci. 

The Quarterly Review, Number XXIX. 

The British Review, No. XV. 8vo. 
Price 6s. 

Encyclopaedia F.dinensis; or. Diction- 
ary of Art>, Sciences, and Mi>celIaneous 
Literature. In Nix volumes 4to ; illus- 
trated by nor fewer than one bundled 
and eighty engravings. By James Millar, 
M. D. &c. &c. Part II, Price 8s. 

The Colonial Journal, No. II, (conti- 
nued Quarterly,) containing, beside va- 
rious Miscellaneous articles of Colonial 
information, a full and faithful report 
(the only one hitherto printed) of the 
speeches of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Pallmer, 
Mr. G. Watson Taylor, Mr. Barham, Mr. 
Ponsonby, Lord Castlereagh, Mr, Brough- 
am, Mr. Canning, Sir Samuel Romiliy, 
Mr. Grant, Sir J. Beresford, Mr. Man- 
ning, and Mr. Baring, on Wednesday the 
19th of June, 1816, on the motion of Mr. 
Wilberforce, for papers relating to the 
slaves in the West India Islauds, and on 
Mr. PalJmer’s amendment. The pres3 
of matter, unquestionably of the first in- 
terest to a great proportion of the readers 
of the Colonial Journal, and the parti- 
cular time of its occurrence, have ren- 
dered it necessary to postpone the publi- 
cation of No. 2 beyond the usual time. 
The days of publication, are the first 
of January, April, July, and October; 
and these periods will be punctually ad- 
hered to, except when, from any pecu- 
liar occurrence, a delay would be desir- 
able even to the readers. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ; in which the words are deduced 
from their Originals, and illustrated in 
their different significations, by exam- 
ples from the best writers ; to which are 
prefixed, a history of the language, and 
an English Grammar. By Samuel John- 
son, L. L. D. With numerous correc- 
tions, and with the addition of many 
thousand words, by tbe Rev. Henry J. 
Todd, M. A. F. S. A. Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to his Majesty, and Keeper of the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury's Records. — 
Part VI, 4to. price 11. Is. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Considerations on the Present Political 
State of India ; embracing Observations 
on the Character of the Natives, on the 
Civil and Criminal Courts, the Admini- 
stration and State of Justice, the Land- 
tenure, the Condition of the Peasantry, 
and the Internal Police of our Eastern 
dominions ; intended chiefly as a Manual 
of Instruction in their duties, for the 
younger servants of the Company. By 
Alexander Fraser Tytler, late Assistant 
Judge in the 24 Pergunuahs, Bengal Es- 
tablishment. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
3vo. 1 8s. bds. 

Conversations on Political Economy ; 
in which the Elements of that Science 
are familiarly explained. By the Author 
of Conversations on Chemistry. 12mo. 
.’»3. bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lysons’s Britaunia, containing Cum- 
berland, with numerous engravings of 
Views, Antiquities, &e. Vol.7,4to.31.3s. 
bds. ; imp. pa. pr. imp. 61. 6s. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
County Palatine of Dui ham. Vol. I. By 
Robert Surtees, of Maiusfortli, Esq.F. S. A. 
Folio, twenty plates, 61. 6s. bds. ; 1. pa. 
MI. 10s. 

'Die History and Antiquities of the 
County of Hertford. By Robert Clutter- 
buck,, of Watford, Esq. F. S. A. Folio, 
twenty plates, 81. 8s. bds. ; large paper, 
151. 15s. 

A Graphical Illustration of Canterbury 
Cathedral, in twenty highly finished 
plates, accompanied by a History and De- 
scription of that venerable fabric. By 
William Woolnoth. Royal 4to. 31. 3s. 
bds. ; pr. imp. 4to. 51. os. 

A History of Hartlepool. By Sir Cuth- 
bert Sharp, Kt. F. S. A. 8vo. with nu- 
merous embellishments, 11. Is. bds. 

The History of Crowlaud Abbey : di- 
gested: from the materials collected by 


Mr. Gough, &c. By Benjamin Holdicb. 
8vo. two plates, 9s. bds. 

Britannia Depicta ; being a Series of 
Views of the most interesting and pic- 
turesque Objects in the several Counties 
of Great Britain ; engraved from draw- 
ings by J. Farington, Esq. R. A. Con- 
taining twenty-eight Views in Cumber- 
land. Part VII, price 31. 15s.; proof 
imp. 61. 6s. 

TRADE. 

The Auctioneer’s Pocket Companion, 
and Complete Ready Reckouer ; compri- 
sing Tables for readily ascertaining the 
amount of duty on any sum of money at 
7d. and Is in the Pound. By Thomas 
Lovell, Huntingdon, Author of the Buil- 
der’s Assistant. 2s. 6d. h. bd. 

TRAVELS. 

A View of the Present Condition of 
the States of Barbary ; or an Account of 
the Climate, Soil, Produce, Population, 
Manufactures, and Naval and Military 
Strength of Morocco, Fez, Algiers, Tri- 
poli, and Tunis ; also, a Description of 
their Mode of Warfare : interspersed with 
Anecdotes of their cruel Treatment of 
Christian Captives. By W. Janson. 12mo. 
5s. bds. 

A Narrative of a Ten Years* Reui- 
denee at Tripoli, in Barbary. From the 
original Correspondence in the Possession 
of the Family of the late Richard Tully, 
Esq. the British Consul ; comprising au- 
thentic Memoirs and Anecdotes of the 
reigning Bashaw, his Family, anti vari- 
ous Persons of Distinction ; an Account 
of the domestic Manners of the Moors, 
Arabs, and Turks, &c. &c. with a Map 
and several coloured plates, 4to. 21. 8s* 
boards. 

Observations of a Russian, during a 
Residence in England of Ten Months; of 
its Laws, Manners, Customs, Virtues, 
Vices, Policy, Legislation, &c. Trans- 
lated from the original Manuscript of 
Oloff Napea, Ex-officer of Cavalry’, 8vo* 
8s. bds. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society. 
Th» following is the First Report of the 
Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society, lhl5 : — 
*At’4 general meeting of the Bombay 
Auxiliary Bible Society, held in the Tes- 
tify of the church of Bombay on Sunday, 
JanU#Fy29tli 1815, George Brown, Esq. 
President, in the chair. 

The president having read a report pre- 
^aited by the- committee of the society 
since its institution,' . 

Resolved , — -That the Report anti the 

Asiatic Journ, — No. IX. 


Appendix to '.vliich it refers be printed 
under the direction of the comwiMee, 
and copies distributed by the Setyetaiy- 

George Brown, Esq.bePresidenb— ifoho. 
Elphinatone, Ksq., Reverend AiuMWttm 
Barnei, and Richard Turin, 8»% ! V**- 
fhrwidents.—Wflliam Taylor Money, ®*<1- 
Treasurer.' — Rev. Nicholas Wads, Sect. 

Resolved,— That the foBoWing gentle- 
men compose the committee for the en- 
suing year 1ft addftieh So the President, 
Vice-PreSidents. Treasurer, aad Secrn- 

Vot. II. 2 O 
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tary. Francis Warden, Esq. 5 Richard 
Thomas Goodwin, Esq. ; O. Woodhouse, 
Esq. ; William Erskine, Esq. ; Lieut.-Col. 
John Griffith; Dr. Taylor; H. Meriton, 
Esq. ; John H. Pelly, Esq. ; Captain Ait- 
cheson; J. Farish, Esq. 

Resolved unanimously — That the 
thanks of this meeting he given to George 
Brown, Esq. for his able discharge of the 
duties of President, and for his exertions, 
on all occasions, to promote the objects 
of the institution — That the thanks of 
this meeting be given to William T. Mo- 
ney, Esq. for his active discharge of the 
duties of Treasurer — That the thanks of 
this meeting be given to the Rev. Nicholas 
Wade, for his zealous execution of the 
duties of Secretary since the formation of 
thesociety. — Adjourned. 

(Signed) George Brow \', President. 

Report. — On Sunday, June 13th 1813, 
a meeting of several respectable gentle- 
men of this settlement was held iu the 
vestry 100 m of ttie church of Bombay for 
the purpose of forming an Auxiliary Bible 
Society. 

William Taylor Money, Esq. having 
be?n called to the chair, the following 
resolutions were unauimously agreed to. 

Resolved — 1st, That this meeting view- 
ing with sentiments of admiration and 
gratitude, the successful labours of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society esta- 
blished in London for the benevolent pur- 
pose of diffusing the light of the Gospel 
among the uninstructed nations of the 
earth, and encouraged by the zealous ex- 
ertiou of the Calcutta Auxiliary Society 
in the same sacred cause, are desirous of 
contributing their aid in promotion of an 
object of such vital importance to the in- 
terests of Christianity and the welfare of 
mankind. — 2d, That In pursuance of this 
resolution this meeting do now form 
themselves into a society to be entitled 
' ** The Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society/ * 
the objects of which shall be to promote 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, 
and especially to supply the demands of 
the native Christians on the western side 
of the peuinsula of India. — 3d, That the 
business of this society be conducted by a 
President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, 
Secretary, and a committee to be elected 
annually. — 4th, That in order to give ef- 
fect to its designs, benefactions and sub- 
scriptions be solicited, and book3 be 
opened for the reception of names.— 5th , 
That each person contributing his aid to 
the society by an annual donation, shall 
be consideied a member of the society.— 
6 th, That Christian ministers of all per- 
suasions who shall aid this institution, 
be entitled to attend and vote at all meet- 
ings of the committee. — 7th, That there 
be an annual general meeting of the so- 
eiety m the first week of June to settle 


the accounts of the preceding year, and 
chuse a committee for conducting the bu- 
sin ess of the ensuing year . — 8 th, That a 
report, with an account of receipts and 
disbursements be published annually for 
the satisfaction of all the subscribers.— 
9th, That George Biown, Esq. be Presin 
dent. — 10th, That John Elphinstone and 
Richard Toriu, Esqrs. be Vice-Presidents. 
— 1 1th,* That W. T. Money, Esq. be 
Treasurer, and the Reverend Nicholas 
Wade, Secretary, for the ensuing year. — 
12th, That the Committee for conducting 
the business of the Society during the 
present year in addition to the President, 
Vice Presidents, Treasurer and Secretary, 
do consist of the following gentlemen : — 
F. Warden, Esq. ; R. T. Goodwin, Esq ; 
O. Woodhouse, Esq. ; W. Erskine, Esq. ; 
Lieut. Col. Griffith; Dr. Taylor; Lieut. 
John Wade. The Committee upon en- 
tering on the ard 11011 " duties of the sacred 
office they had undertaken, were soon 
convinced, from a variety of local consi- 
derations, that it behoved them to move 
with a cautious and prudent, though cer- 
tain step, till doubts should be dispelled, 
prejudices allayed, and the benefits in- 
tended to be conferred by a diffusion of 
the glorious light of the gospel, better un- 
derstood by those to whom it would be 
the first object of the Society to coinmu- 
nicatelhem. 

Glider these impressions the first year 
of the iustitmion-has been chiefly devoted 
to the collection of such u.^eful informa- 
tion, as may be a guide to their future 
proceedings. 

The state of the Piotcstant population 
in this Presidency first attracted the at- 
tention of the Committee, and necessarily 
led to some enquiries regarding their ca- 
pacity of benefiting His Majesty’s and the 
Honourable Company’s European Regi- 
ments ; and favourable and encouraging 
replies having been received to communi- 
cations made to the officers* commanding 
these corps, English Bibles and Testa- 
ments were accordingly distributed, and 
the Committee have the satisfaction to 
find that they have proved so grateful and 
acceptable a present, that the whole of 
their stock has already been distributed, 
and application made for more than they 
w ere able to supply. 

The Committee had for some time 
cause to regret that their endeavours to 
circulate the Scriptures among the Por- 
tuguese Christians of the two islands of 
Bombay and Salsette, were not attended 
with corresponding success, hut they are 
happy to state that they have recently 
had reason to think that the chief obsta- 
cles will soon cease to operate, and they 
look forward, with reviving hope, to the 
happy accomplishment of this interesting 
object of their labours jn the ensuutgyeftfe 
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These pleasing expectations they are 
the more encouraged to entertain, in con- 
sequence of the permission granted by 
the Archbishop of Goa for the circulation 
of the New Testament among the native 
Roman Catholics of Ceylon. 

A few copies of the Arabic Scriptures 
have been given in Bombay to learned na- 
tives who intimated a curiosity to peruse 
them, and the Committee having reason 
to think that a few copies in the Sanscrit, 
Persian and Hindoostanee may be distri- 
buted to advantage, proper means have 
been taken for procuring a supply. 

The Committee have also turned their 
views to a more distaut object, and en- 
deavoured to diffuse a knowledge of the 
divine truths of the gospel amongst the 
natives of Arabia anti the coasts of the 
Red Sea, and for this purpose they for- 
warded in March last a few copies of the 
Bible in the Arabic tongue, to the Hon. 
Company’s Resident at Mocha, but they 
are sorry to say that no success has at- 
tended their views in that quarter. 

The Committee acknowledge with gra- 
titude a munificent donation from the Pa- 
rent Society of £ 1000, communicated in 
a letter from the Secretary, the leverend 
Mr. Owen, to the Right Hon. the Gover- 
nor of this Presidency. 

From the experience acquired of the 
difficulties almost insurmountable of cir- 
culating the Scriptures .to any good and 
lasting purpose among the natives of 
these Islands, in any of the modes here- 
tofore adopted, the Committee on the 
representation of a member of their So- 
ciety (Mr. Erskiue) determined to exert 
whatever influence they possessed, to re- 
commend the slower but surer means of 
diffusing Christian knowledge, by the es- 
tablishment of Schools for the instruction 
of the numerous children spread over the 
island, and bred up in ignorance and 
idleness. Tilt* Committee accordingly 
addressed government on this subject, 
and entertain hopes of an early trial of 
the plan proposed. On this interesting 
subject they cannot so well describe their 
views, as by quoting the very clear and 
Impressive reasoning of the gentleman 
who suggested the idea, in a letter to the 
Secretary. 

“ The object of this valuable Institu- 
tion is professedly to propagate as widely 
as possible, within the range which it 
has prescribed for itself, a knowledge of 
the Christian doctrine-, and to diffuse, 
chiefly among ignorant and uneducated 
meu, something of the pure spirit of the 
morality of the go9pel. 

“ The Parent Society in England has 
laid it down as a maxim that they should 
confine their efforts to the dispersion of 
the simple text of Scripture, without 
text or comment, as extensively as possi- 


ble, and that they should lend their aid 
to the translation of the Scriptures into 
foreign tongues, and to the dispersion of 
such translation in foreign countries ; to 
these important objects they have, wisely 
perhaps, confined themselves. 

“ But as all successful endeavours 
must result from an iutiraate knowledge 
of the situation of those to be influenced, 
and a consequent adaptation of the means 
to the ends hi view, I may perhaps be 
permitted to doubt, whether there is not 
so great a difference between the situation 
of the class of persons likely to be influ- 
enced by the Parent and other Societies in 
England, and that of the class that mufct 
engage the first attention of the Societies 
in this country as to require a certain dif- 
ference in the means to be* used for at- 
taining the same common end. 

“ In Britain they hare a religion, long 
happily fixed by the almost unanimous 
consent of the people — nearly all are 
Christians and Protestant Christians of 
different sects. Every cla3s of men has 
been educated, in one degree or other, in 
the knowledge of Christianity, and in a 
reverence for its doctrines — even the ig- 
norant, c\en the dissolute, even tho-f 
abandoned to vice and to crime, hate yet 
in eaily life had the seeds of the purest 
doctrines of the gospel implanted in their 
hearts — they may have been obscured, or 
neglected, or smothered for a series of 
yeais, but still the seeds remain, and in 
favourable circumstances, when time and 
opportunity has been given them to reco- 
ver themselves in sorrow or in sickness, 
they are ever ready to push out, and aid- 
ed by all the force of conscience, to bear 
the fruits of repentance and of a better 
life. Let it be considered also that the 
Societies at home, constituted as they are, 
could not without deviating from a more 
useful course, concern themselves in the 
establishment of preachers or of public 
Schools. The different parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland have each its own re- 
ligious establishment, and particular So- 
cieties of different denominations already 
exist for the purpose of spreading more 
extensively the benefit of general instruc- 
tion. Ln the same manner, numerous as- 
sociations have been formed in every 
quarter by means of which the elements 
of reading and writing their own, lan- 
guage have been taught to the humblest 
and poorest classes, who are thus put In 
the way of being able to ascist the public 
instructions which they receive, by pri- 
vate or solitary reading. In such circum- 
stances all that was wanted* to put 
the Scripture into their bands } tbe road 
was already cleared. 

“In this coontryjbowever, we are very 
differently situated. Our regular esta- 
blishments are small, and, except at the 
2 0 2 
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Presidency, the means of religious in- 
struction very uncertain and imperfect. 
There are two classes of men who pos- 
sess strong claims on those who are fully 
persuaded of the beneficial effects of 
Christian morality, even if considered on- 
ly as doctrines conducive to the happiness 
of man in this world, and as making up- 
right and virtuous members of society ; 
these are such as are already nominally 
Christians, and the unconverted heathen 
inhabitants of this country. In order to 
limit as much as possible the subject un- 
der observation, it may perhaps be advis- 
able at this time merely to regard the 
#lrst of these, and to ask ourselves, how 
are they to be most effectually served ? 
The island of Bombay is most immediate- 
ly under our observation, and let it be 
further limited to that island, and to its 
Protestant inhabitants. 

“ This island, besides the upper classes 
of Europeans, contains a number of Eu- 
ropean soldiers, many pensioners of the 
Company’s military and marine sendees, 
several mariners, and others connected 
with the country service, and a consider- 
able proportion of the children of all of 
these, some by European, and others by 
native mothers. It is remarkable how 
few of these children have risen to fill 
any respectable, or decent situation ; their 
parents are generally iguorant, have many 
of them bee* driven to this country ori- 
giually by their crimes or vices, aud in 
general have contracted so many evil pro- 
pensities, especially an excessive fond- 
ness for intoxicating spirits, that they 
have neither inclination, nor means to 
pay the expense of their children’s educa- 
tion. The distance from the fort at 
which most of them live, would preveut 
them from availing themselves effectually 
of the means of daily instruction from 
the Charity School, even if they were 
better inclined than they are, to avail 
themselves of it. It is melancholy to ob- 
serve the early habits of intoxication, and 
of low profligacy, exhibited by mere boys 
of this class. To disperse tlie Scriptures 
among these men is doing little, unless 
they be taught also to read and under- 
stand them. 

p “ A little reflection, will, perhaps, sa- 
tisfy any one, that the earliest religious 
impressions made on young minds are 
those that are made in the bosoms of 
their families, and from the mouth of a 
mother. But the feelings of respect and 
reverence with which the warm infant 
mind turns to the instruction of a parent, 
can have no place here. The mother is 
often of no religion, and seldom has any 
means of bestowing an acquaintance with 
wen the first and plainest truths of reli- 
gfon. She is often profligate, and more 
likely to corrupt than to improve those 


who are near her. There are instances 
of such mothers breeding up their chil- 
dren as Mahometans, aud others may be 
considered as devoting them from their 
earliest years to prostitution. Some of 
them become Roman Catholics ; few in- 
deed become respectable members of so- 
ciety. It is plain that it is not mere 
preaching that is to correct these evils. 
To bestow copies of Scripture on such 
persons is often little less than a mockery 
of their conditiou. A different remedy is 
to be sought ; tlie want of domestic in- 
struction is to be supplied, and some 
kind of a public school, under proper su- 
perintendence, set down in the midst of 
them, with one or more Catechists at- 
tached to it, according as the wants of the 
low'cr classes may require. In such an 
institution the teacher, ifhebealso tl*e 
Catechist, which, particularly at first is 
very desirable, might be required to em- 
ploy au hour or two of two different days 
weekly, in instructing his scholars in the 
most plain and essential doctrines of 
Christian morality and faith ; it would be 
his duty to keep a watchful eye on the 
language and behaviour of his scholars, 
and to train them up to the desire and 
the capacity of profiting, by an attend- 
ance on the public ordinances of the 
chinch, and of a sincere and profitable 
perusal of the divine volumes, at every 
future period of their lives. 

“ It seems but justice to our pastors 
that such an assistance should be afforded 
to them. 

“ Tlie performance of the indispensa- 
ble and solemn duties of their office, have 
long been more than, in some instances, 
an European constitution can safely un- 
dergo in this climate. 

“ It would be unpleasing to admit a 
doubt, tliat young persons trained up 
cai ly in some knowledge of God and re- 
ligion, should not be likely to become 
better members of society, than those who 
have been abaudoned to ignorance and 
idleness. Even if any unfortunate cir- 
cumstances in future life, throw them 
back into thoughtlessness and vice, they 
have a monitor deep fixed within, and 
ready to awake them to a sense of their 
danger and misery, at every moment of 
cool reflection. They may sin, but they 
cannot sin without hope. 

“ It appears to me, therefore, that 
some establishment, to supply the want 
of domestic instruction, and for enabling 
the poor of protestant parents, or of 
others desirous of being instructed in the 
protestant faith, to peruse the sacred 
Scripture, and to gain an acquaintance 
with the first plain doctrines of Christi- 
anity, is not only not im onsistent with 
the plan of the original society, but even 
in a most eminent degree in its spirit. 
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and in this country, necessary to secure 
its efficiency ; and it is in a full persua- 
sion of the necessity of such an institu- 
tion, and of the peculiar propiiety ot its 
being countenanced and supported by a 
society, founded, like the Bombay Bible 
Society, for the purpose of spreading a 
knowledge of pure Christianity, that I 
ventuie to bring the subject uuder tbe 
consideration of their committee. 

4< Permit me, therefore, reverend Sir, 
to propose that the committee of the 
Bombay Bible Society, do take iirto their 
consideration, tbe propriety of establish- 
ing, in the Blade Town of Bombay, a 
school for the purpose of instructing the 
children of Protestant Christians, or of 
such others as maybe disposed to avail 
themselves of its benefits, in reading, 
writing and accounts, and in the first 
principles of the Christian religion.’* 

The society has been indebted to the 
auxiliary society of Calcutta, for a supply 
of one hundred and ninety-nine English 
Bibles, two hundred and eighty-nine 
English Testaments, and one hundred and 
seventy-two Portuguese Testaments ; and 
to the government of this Presidency for 
two hundred Arabic Bibles, and eleven 
Arabic Testament-, which they have dis- 
tributed in t lie following manner : 
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Tlu? fund' belonging to the society at 
this date, amount to 0 18 : 

thus ample mean* aie at command for 
the prosecution of the great objects of this 
institution, for a length of time to come ; 
and it is to he hoped that the more its 
principles and news become known, tbe 
more frequent will the opportunity of ap- 
plying them occur : for the committee 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
apprehensions emeitained, or reported to 
he entertained, on the first establishment 
of the society, among the natives of this 
and tite adjacent islands, not ptofessing 
Christianity, have entirely sulfided, and 
that no obstacle* will be oppo*ed to a dif- 
fusion of the light of the Gospel, by 
those unconstrained and gentle mean*, 
which will alone govern the proceedings 
of this society. 

The committee feel much regret in sub- 
mitting a report of a year’s labour, less 
productive than they could have wished. 


but they tru*t that seeds have been sown 
which will hereafter yield good fruit ; and 
deeply impressed with a just sense of 
the obligations they have Inclined, and 
encouraged by the success of the affiliated 
societies of Calcutta and Ceylon, and 
above all by the great example and liberal 
aid of the parent society in England, they 
are determined to persevere in the sacied 
cause they have undertaken. 

NATHANIEL SABAT. 

The name of Sabat having been intro- 
duced into the Asiatic Journal , the fol- 
lowing uew patiiculai of that person are 
extracted from a late Calcutta paper : 

tl We ought not, peihaps, says the 
writer, to have so long omitted to notice 
tbe presence of a si 1 anger heie of some 
notoriety, Sabat, the Arabian, who for 
several years professed himself a convent 
to the Christian religion, and whom 
our readers may lecollect to have seen 
mentioned in the Calcutta papeis of this 
time last year, as an apostate horn that 
faith, which he wu« said to have for a 
time embraced, in order the better to 
expose it. 

44 His own account is different • he states, 
that his profession of Christianity arose 
from a firm conviction of its divine origin, 
and that his having, in an evil hour, de- 
termined on writing his book, which he 
calls his 4 bad work,’ was to gratify his 
resentment against an individual, who, 
he conceived, would be more hurt by an 
attempt to undermine Christianity, than 
by any attack ou luinself ; but, that hav- 
ing satisfied this domineering passion, 
which impelled him to employ his pen 
against what he knew to be truth— in 
support of error, he has not since enjoyed 
one hour of peace of mind - y and that the 
only cheering prospect he now has in life, 
is derived from the hope of yet possessing 
sufficient leisure to prepare and publish an 
exposition of those flimsy sophisms, by 
which, weak as he himself kuows them 
to be, he fears some may have been mis- 
led. 

“ He now lives with an Armenian mer- 
chant of respectable character, who knew 
him at the time of his baptism at Madras, 
rather than with any of his Mahomedan 
friends, which would tend somewhat to 
corroborate his present professions ; but 
although it would be difficult for a man of 
his talents and extensive knowledge, 
after having deliberately considered the 
grounds on which revelation rests, to 
deny his assent to their validity, we must 
confess some less equivocal evidence 
seems wanting to convince us of the sin- 
cerity of his repentance/'— See Asiatic 
Journal , vol. i. p. 417 ; fol. ii. p. 12. 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE INDIAN UKHBARS. 


I n the Delhi Ukhbars of the last week 
of February, there is a long description of 
the funeral obsequies paid to the remains 
of her highness Koodseen Begum, the late 
queen-mother ; and of the various signs 
of the profound grief felt by every branch 
"of the impeiial family on the melancholy 
occasion of her decease. All public busi- 
ness was for some time at a stand, and it 
was not until the lapse of several days, 
that his Majesty was roused from the 
depth of his affliction by the anxious soli- 
citation of his faithful servants, and pre- 
vailed upon to resume the weighty cares 
of royalty. 

The papers from Holkar’s cauip men- 
tion that the Raja was suddenly seized 


with violent indisposition, on the even- 
ing of the 5th ultimo, and fell into x 
state of stupor, from which he did not 
recover for several hours. 

The Jypore budget is quite deroid of 
interest. The intelligence from Umiut- 
sir extends to the beginning of February. 
It appears that Futtili Khan, prime mi- 
nister of Cabul, had crossed the Attuk ; 
and that his brother Asud Khan was mak- 
ing an irruption, at the head of fourteen 
thousand men from Cashineer into the 
Sikh territories. Upon learning this in- 
formation, Rubjeet Singh immediately or- 
dered a large body of troops to march 
into the province of Attock.— Calcutta^ 
March 3, 1816. 


INDIA MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


From the Supplement to the London Gu- 
xette of Saturday the IOM of August. 
India Hoard, Whitehall, Aug. 10, 1816. — 
A dispatch, dated Fort William, Marcii 
11, 1816, has been received at the East 
India House from the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council, with inclosures ; of 
wltich the following are extracts and 
copies : — 

We desire to offer to your honourable 
committee the expression of our cordial 
congratulations on the signal success 
which has attended the first operations of 
our arms, and to draw your particular 
attention to the distinguished merits and 
services of the officers and troops engaged 
in them, whose zeal, gallantry, aud per- 
severance, demand oar warmest ap- 
plause. 

Your honourable committee will not 
fail to perceive in the plan of operations 
adopted by Mtyor-General Ocbteilouy the 
same judgment, ability, aud military skill, 
which have always characterized that offi- 
cer’s proceedings, and which on tile pre- 
sent occasion, supported by the bravely 
and discipline of the troops under his 
command, have enabled him to surmount 
difficulties of no ordinary magnitude iu 
passing the first range of hills, "and to de- 
feat Hie hold and desperate efforts of the 
enemy to oppose his subsequent progress. 

The conduct of Colonel Kelly, iu the 
command of the detached column direct- 
ed arm n't Huniarpore, is justly entitled 
to oui high approbation ; and we have 
great satisfaction in pointing out to the 
notice of your honourable committee the 
testimony borne by Major-General Och- 
teiionyand Colonel Kelly, to the merits 
and in vices, of Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, 


of his Majesty's 87th regiment; Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Burnet, of the 8th regiment 
of native infantry ; and Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel O’Halloian, of the 18th regiment of 
native infantry; and the other officer* 
particularly mentioned in the inclosed re- 
ports. 

Fort fFillinm, March 8, 1816. 
To Major Nicol, aiding Adjutant Gene- 
ral of the Army, Head Quarters. 

Sir, — I l>eg you will do me the favour 
to report lo his Excellency the Itight Hon- 
the Commander in Chief, that I marched 
at seven o’clock y^terday morning from 
F.towndah, after placing t he defences of 
tiie fortified depot then* in a forward state 
of preparation, aud leaving for its defence 
four six pounders, and seven companies 
of tlie-2d battalion of the 4th Native In- 
fantry, under Major Campbell, the re- 
maining three companies of that corps 
being posted on the crest of the Chereeati- 
Ghatee pass. 

At three in the afternoon the advance 
brigade, with the light train, arrived at 
our present ground in the Chowghera 
Mundee, which is an open level ground 
immediately to the southward of the hills 
which cover the fortified heights and de- 
tached defences of Muckwampore, and 
somewhat above two miles from those 
forts. 

The train and 4th brigade arrived this 
morning at nine o’clock, various obsta- 
cles and difficulties having retarded their 
progress yesterday, though the distance 
front Etowndah is only six miles. 

On our arrival, the enemy bad a strong 
party posted on a steep hill, opposite otir 
left flank, also one considerably to the 
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right an the same ridge ; the former of 
these positions they evacuated early this 
morning, and a party of three companies, 
with a small detachment of his Majesty’s 
S7 th foot, are now posted there ; and l 
am in hopes of turning it to good account 
in my further operations, or at any rate 
it will open our view of their positions. 

Colonel Nicol reports from Ekoor, un- 
der date of the 25th, that he was induc- 
ed to leave the 5th grenadier battalion 
and the 1st battalion 8th Native Infantry, 
and their proportion of field guns, at that 
place under Major Lumley, with a view 
of checking any attempt on the pait of the 
enemy on the valleys of the Raputee, from 
their posts of Kadrung and Operd wrung, 
to which they had retired on his advance. 
The Colonel also stated his intention of 
proceeding next morning along the Rapu- 
tee with the remainder of his force, to 
join me at Etowndah, and I trust he will 
be. able to effect a junction with this camp 
in two or three days. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) David Och terlonv, Maj.-Gen. 
Camp near Muckwampore , Feb. 28, 1816. 

To Major Nicol , acting Adjutant Gene- 
ral of the Army, Head Quarters . 

Sir, — W hen l had the honour of ad- 
dressing you yesterday, I could hardly 
suppose that a post so recently and volun- 
tarily abandoned would have been a sub- 
ject of contest ; but I had hardly closed 
the letter, and after ascending a short 
way up the hill on the left to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s position, had proceeded to- 
wards the front of the right to examine 
a stockade, supposed to be situated at the 
eastern extremity of the same ridge, when 
a smart firing advancing on our posts from 
the eastward, at half past 12, announced 
an attack in great force. 

On my return to the front of the line I 
had a very distinct view of the enemy’s 
approach in large bodies ; and successive- 
ly detached to the aid of the party on the 
hill, the light company of His Majesty’s 
87th, aud 2d battalion 25th Native In- 
fantry ; two more companies of the 87th, 
with the 2d battalion 12th Native Infan- 
try, and two six-pounders on elephants, 
accompanied by Colonel Miller ; aud 
lastly, the 2d battalion 8th Native In- 
fantry. 

The number of the enemy copld not be 
less than 2,000 men, with several guns, 
and repeated reinforcements ; and during 
a momentary superiority in numbers he 
approached close to the village, which was 
obstinately and gallantly disputed by our 
small party, until the arrival of more 
troops changed the fortune of the day ; 
and from this time until half past five, 
their repeated assaults on our positions 
were invariably repulsed, and he was at 
length driven off in confusion, chiefly by a 


charge of the 2d battalion 8tli Native In- 
fantry, in the direction of the enemy’s 
guns, one of which, a 4-pounder on a 
carriage similar to our mountain train, 
was abandoned, and brought in this mor- 
ning; also a considerable quantity of gun 
and musketry ammunition, wlncli was 
found strewed about in the utmost con- 
fusion. 

The loss sustained by the enemy lnw 
been very considerable, and is supposed 
by many to be not less than five hundred 
men, including several of their officers, as 
appears by their dresses. 

The casualties o.? our part are, I am 
grieved to say, many, and will be seen by 
reference to the inclosed return. My 
sense of the gallant conduct of the corps 
engaged, is feebly expressed in the ac- 
companying copy of Division Orders of 
this date, which I trust will meet the 
sanction and approval of his Excellency 
the Right Honourable the Commander in. 
Chief. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) D. Ociiterlony, Maj.-Gen. 
Camp near Muckwamnore , Feb. 29, 1816. 

Copy of a letter and inclosure from Colo- 
nel W. Kelly, commanding the 1st bri- 
gade. to Major-General Sir David Och- 
terlony. 

Sir, — l had the honour in my letter of 
the 28th ult. to acquaint you with ray in- 
tention of proceeding to this point of the 
Hurriarpore-hill, which movement f ex- 
ecuted accordingly. 

On the best reconuoissance that could 
be made without particularly calling the 
attention of the enemy to our move- 
ments, it appeared that a strong point 
within about eight hundred yards of the 
stockade I mentioned had been neglected. 
This stockade runs upon the range and to 
the westwaul of the Hurriarpore-fort, 
supposed to lie about one thousand yard* 
from it, in form a semicircle, and the 
moiintaiu neatly perpeudicular to the ex- 
tremities, two guns in it, and in all re- 
spects formidable. 

Return of casualties which occurred in 
the corps of the Dinapoie division of the 
at my in the field, in an attack on the 
Heights near Muckwampore, on the 
28th of February, 1816. 

Campy Feb. 29, 1816. — His Miyesty’s 
87th regiment of foot (light company) — 
killed, 11 rank and file ; wounded, 19 rank 
and file. 

2d batt. 8th Native Infantry — wound- 
ed, 2 serjeants, and 19 rank and file. 

2d batt. 12tb Native Infantry — killed, 
1 serjeaut, 7 rank and file ; wounded, 1 
lieutenant, 1 subadar, 1 jemadar, 7 ser- 
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jeants, and 71 rank and file; missing, 
2 rank and file. 

2d batt. 22d Native Infantry (one com- 
pany) — killed 1 rank and file ; wounded, 
1 rank and file. 

2d batt. 25th Native Infantry — killed, 
1 lieutenant, 1 subadar, .‘1 serjeanf-?, and 
20 rank and file ; wounded, 1 serjeant, 
and 51 rank and file. 

Pioneers or sappers— wounded, 1 rank 
and file. 

Grand total— -45 killed ; 175 wounded ; 
and 2 missing. 

N. Ik Lieutenant and Adjutant Tir- 
rell, 1st batt. 20th or iMaiinc Regiment, 
doing duty with the 2d batt. 25th Native 
Infantry, killed. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant P. Young, 
2d batt. 12th Native Infantry, severely, 
not dangerously, wounded. 

1 Bhestee 2d batt. 25th, and 1 bilder 
of Pionceis, killed ; and 2 bilders wound- 
ed, r.ot included above. 

(Signed) W. L. Watsov, 
Assist.-Adj. Gen. 

Division Orders by Major-General Sir 
David Ochter/ony, K. C. If. 

Camp , near Muchirampore , Feb. 29, 
1816. — The Major-General returns his 
thanks to Lieutenant Colonel Burnet, 
Major Shapland, Captaius Smith and Fen- 
ton, and general!} to the officers and men 
of the corps engaged with the enemy yes- 
terday. 

His position enabled him to see the 
gallant style in which they ascended, and 
the a.dent spiiit with which the; attack- 
ed and drove the enemy horn their van- 
tage gtound. 

Whilst he retm ns thanks to Lieutenant 
Keer and Eumuj Itnpcy fin maintaining 
the village till icinfoieed, he cannot but 
regret the loss of so promising an officer 
as Lieutenant Tirrell. 

Lieutenant Pickcrsgall, assistant quar- 
ter master general, in re-ascending the 
heights with the I2th Native Infantry, 
evinced a continuance of that zeal, spirit, 
and ability, which lias already been fre- 
quently noticed, and entitles him to the 
thanks of the Major-General. 

The Major-General feels himself inade- 
quate to express his sense of the conduct 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, for the ob- 
ligation he has conferred on this, as well 
as on other occasions ; and lie can only 
offi » his acknowledgments, with an as- 
surance that his being on the heights gave 
him the most perfect confidence that 
every thing possible would be done, and 
nothing pi acticalde omitted, and this con- 
fidence was repaid by the charge of the 
2d battalion, 8th Native Infantry, which 
was executed under Ins orders, aud closed 
the day ; ami whilst it did honour to his 
judgment reflected the greatest credit on 


the corps which had the glory to carry" 
them into effect. 

(Signed) W. L. Watson, 

Assist.- Adj.-Gen. 

(Signed) J. Nicojl, Act. Adj. -Gen- 

Published by command of his Excel- 
lency the Governor-General in council. 

J. Adam, Sec. to the Government. 

GOVERNMENT GAZETTE EXTRA- 
ORDINARY. 

Sunday, March 10, 1816.' — We have 
high satisfaction in publishing the follow- 
ing extract of a letter announcing the cap- 
ture of the important fort of Hurriar- 
pore : — 

Bhuyirampore , March 3, 1816, 9 P. 71/, 
This moment I have received intelligence 
of a natme which will afford you satis- 
faction, and which I hasten to communi- 
cate by extracts from my letters from 
Hurriarpore : — 

On the first, the enemy’s blockade to 
the S. XV. of the fort about 600 yards was 
attacked with all the light companies of 
the brigade (1st brigade) under Lieuten- 
ant Colonel O’Halloran, who arrived 
within one hundred yards of the position 
at day-break, driving in a small picquet of 
thirty men, who, iu retreating, fired upon 
our party, thus giving the signal to those 
in the blockade and fort, who immedi- 
ately assembled at the latter, and com- 
menced a fire from a small gun in the 
stockade, but without effect, almost im- 
mediately making a sally from it with a 
most determined bravery, but were most 
gallantly repulsed, although with some 
loss on our side, not however amounting 
to more than 10 or 12 killed, 17 wound- 
ed of his Majesty's 24th foot, 6 or 7 of 
2d of 2] st Native Infantry, about the 
same number of the 18th Native Infantry, 
and 16 of the Chumparuu Light lnfautry 
battalion. The office! s wounded are Ma- 
jor H-ughes, of his Majesty's 24th, in left 
arm ; Captain Smith ditto, right knee, 
severely. 

Lieutenant O’Leary, of his Majesty’s 
24th, thigh slightly Captain Lindsey, 
Artillery, right hand and thighs j and 
Lieut. Des Vceux, Chumparun Light 
Infantry, severely in both thighs. 

The enemy are said to have suffered se- 
verely. « 

On the forenoon of the 2d the enemy 
evacuated the fort of Hurriarpore, and it 
was immediately taken possession of by 
our troops. 

The fatigue of the brigade has bee» 
great from the difficulty of getting the 
guns through the pass of Churreea-Ghaut- 
tie-range ; but all the men and officers are 
in high health and spirits, and most a|i&- 
ious to get a sight of Nepaul. ( 
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A* the occupation of this neglected 
point appeared to be of great moment, it 
wab adv ivible to take it by sin prise; I 
consequently ordered the light companies 
of the brigade, with two companies of 
each of the following regiment'*, vi/. hi> 
Maje.-ty’s 24th, 18th native infantry, 
C'lmmparun light infantry, ,«nd one com- 
pany of the 2d battalion 21-t native icgi- 
ment, with two three- poundei % carried 
by bearers, to match at three o’clock ye<- 
terday morning, under tin command of 
Lieut.-Colonel U’ll.illoi.in, who took pos- 
session ot the position a few nnnutes be- 
fore six, dislodging a picquct lett for its 
protection. The enemy, in very consi- 
derable force, made a most despei ate and 
obstinate attack to lecover this point, I 
was the re to re obliged to send a few com- 
panies to support the rear of the position 
which was threatened. 

It was impossible, from the nature of 
the ground, to close or use the bayonet, 
and the nmsquetry continued without in- 
tetruption until half past eleven o’clock, 
when the arrival of two six-pounder and 
two five-and-haif-inch howitzers on ele- 
phants, in a few minutes decided the 
affair, and left us m po-M ^nm ot an al- 
most natural redoubt, veiv advantage- 
ously situated for further operations. 

I do myself the honour to inclose a list 
of killed and wounded, which, consider- 
ing the length of time the affair lasted, is 
not great. Amongst the wounded ym 
will find Captain Lindsay of the artillery ; 
although bis wounds are not severe, I 
fear I shall lose his active services for a 
time, which I lament exceedingly, having 
found Captain Lindsay a most zealous 
able officer, both as an artillerist and en- 
gineer. 

I am highly indebted to Lieut. -Colonel 
O’Halloian, for the able and officer-like 
manner in which he executed thi- duty ; 
and nothing can possibly be more flatter- 
ing or creditable, than iih report of the 
gallant conduct of the troops through- 
out. 

From every report, it appears that the 
enemy have suffered severely ; number^ 
of their killed are lying in all directions 
round the point of attack. Two or three 
hundred Goorkahs have been brought in, 
lmt they are, troin the severity of their 
wounds, unable to speak or give intelli- 
gence. 

The advanced position only admit- 
nine companies, which, with a field-offi- 
<*r, I relieve every twenty-four hours. 

If will take some time to make the road 
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for the henw gmw. We are, however, 
this day rmjaovrd in getnnffup the tvveh e- 
poiinder.', winch wi'l probably hi each the 
blockade. 

i am still deficient of intoHlm rw, and 
unrciiain of the ical minibn- of the ene- 
my ; but beln ve them to he a> I befoie 
stated. The heavy rain ot last night and 
this niornimt imeiru j»ts our o petitions ; 
but I hope it in about to clear. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(.sinned) W. Ki:ix\ , Col. 

P. S. I have the highest gratification in 
announcing the occupation, by the ad- 
vanced guard under the field-officer, 
Major Ilolioon, of his Majesty’s 24th re- 
giment, of the stockade, foit, and hill, 
which vveie evacuated some time this 
morning, during the rain and thick wea- 
ther, by the Goorkah tui ce, under Hunjoor 
Kajee, who joined during the action of 
jestei day, and commanded. 

(Signed) W. Kelly. 
Return of killed and wounded in the 1st 
or Colonel Kelly’s bngade, in action on 
the heights of Huirvhurpore, on the 
1st of Mai 111, 1816. 

Citmp tn th' Jlurryhttrpore, March 2, 181 6. 
Ait tilery. — Capt. Lindsay, wounded **e- 
/eiclv, lmt not dangerously ; 2 la^cars 
wounded. 

24tli Foot — Brevet Maj. Hughes, wound- 
ed slightly ; Captain Smith, Lieutenant 
O’Leary, wounded severely, but not 
dangerously ; 4 privates killed • 1 ser- 
jeant, 22 privates, wounded. 

18th Native Infantry, 1st batt. — 2 sepoys 
killed; 1 uaick, 4 sepoys wounded. 

2 1st Native Infantry, 2d batt. — 1 sepoy 
killed ; 1 naick, 1 «epoy wounded. 
Cliumpaiun Light Infantry.— Lieutenant 
l)e Voeux, wounded severely but not 
dangeiously ; 1 sepoy killed ; 1 jema- 
dar, 11 sepoys wounded. 

Pinned*. — 2 jn nates killed. 

Total killed. — 4 pu vales of 24th foot, 
4 sepoy s. 

Total wounded. — l Brevet Major, 2 
Captains, 2 Lieutenants, 1 iemadar, 

1 -erjeant, 22 piivates of 2lth foot ; 

2 uaick*', i(> sepoys, 2 pioneers, 2 
guu-laacar**. 

(Signed) Georoe Casement, 
Maj. of Brigade. 
N. B. A u then tic intelligence has been 
received of the latifiration by the Rajah 
ot Nepaul, of th«* ticaty mentioned in the 
Gazette of the 1 1th of May ; but dq offi- 
cial copy of the ratified treaty has beta 
received. — [See India State Paper. 


INDIA STATE PAPER. 

Fori William, March 15, 1816. — The eluded at Segowley on the 2ct of Deeem- 
treaty of peace between the British go- ber, 1815, and ratified by the Governor 
▼eminent and the Rajah of Nepaul, con- General in Council, on the Ibh of the same 
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month, hav ing been finally ratified by the 
Kajah of Nepaul, and the ratifications 
having been duly exchanged between Ma- 
jor-General Sir David Ochterlony, K.C.B. 
agent of the Governor General, and the 
accredited agents of the government of 
Nepaul, in the British camp before Muck- 
wanpore, on the 4th instaut, a. copy of the 
treaty is published for general informa- 
tion : — 

Treaty of peace between the Honourable 
East India Company and Maharajah 
Bikram Sab, Rajah of Nepaul, settled 
between Lieut.-Colunel Brad-haw, on the 
part of the Honourable Company, in vir- 
tue of the full powers vested in him by 
his Excellency the Right Hon. Francis 
Earl of Moira, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, one of his Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, appoint- 
ed by the Court of Directors of the 
said Honourable Company, to direct and 
controul all their affairs in the Indies ; 
and by Sice Gooroo Gujraj Mister, and 
Chunder Seekur Opadeeah, on the part of 
the Maharajah Giimaur Jode Bikram Sail 
Behaudei Shumshees Jung, in virtue of 
the powers to that effect vested in them 
by the said Rajah of Nepaul : — 

Whereas war has arisen between the 
Honourable East India Company and the 
Rajah of Nepaul, and whereas the parties 
are mutually disposed to restore the rela- 
tions of peace and amity, which, previ- 
ously to the occurt ence of the late differ- 
ences, had long subsisted between the two 
states, the following teims of peace hav- 
ing bet n agreed upon . 

Aitiele 1. Tin re shall be peipetual 
peace and fiiendship between the Honour- 
able the East-India Company and the Ra- 
jah of Nepaul. 

II. The Rajah of Nepaul renounces all 
claims to the lands which weic the sub- 
ject of discussion between the two states 
before the war, and .acknowledges the 
right of the Hou. Company to the sove- 
reignty of those lands. 

III. The Rajah of Nepaul hereby cedes 
to the Honourable East- India Company, 
in perpetuity, all the under-mentioned 
territories, namely — 

First, The whole of the low lands be- 
tween the iiver> Kail and Rapti. 

Secondly, The whole of the low lands 
(with the exception of Bootwul Khaas) 
lying between the Rapti and the Gun- 
duck. 

Thirdly, The whole of the low lands 
between the Gunduck and Coosah, in 
which the authority of the British go- 
vernment has been introduced, or is in 
actual course of introduction. 

Fourthly, All the low lands between 
the river Meilekee and the Teesah 

Fifthly, Ail the turitories within the 
hills eastward of the liver Meilchee, in- 
cluding the fort and lands of Naggiee 
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and the pass of Najorcote, leading from 
Morung into the hills, together with the 
territoiy lying between that pass and 
Naggree. The aforesaid territoiy shall 
be evacuated by the Ghooika troops within 
forty days from this date. 

IV. With a view to indemnify the 
chiefs and barahdars of the *>tate of Nepaul, 
whose interests will suffer by the aliena- 
tion of the lands ceded by the foiegoing 
article, the British government agrees to 
settle pensions to the aggregate amount 
of tw’o lacs of rupees per annum, on such 
chiefs as may be selected by the Rajah of 
Nepaul, and in the proportions which 
the Rajah may fix. As soon as the selec- 
tion is made, simnuds shall be granted, 
under the seal and signature of the Go- 
vernor-General, for the pensions res- 
pectively. 

V. The Rajah of Nepaul renounces for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, all 
claim to, or connection with the coun- 
tiies lying to the west of the river Kail, 
and engages never to have any concern 
with those countries or the inhabitants 
thereof. 

VI. 'Hie Rajah of Nepaul engages never 
to molest or disturb the Rajah of Siccem 
in the possession of his territories ; but 
agree, if any differences should arise be- 
tween the state of Nepaul and the Rajah 
of Siccem, or the subjects of either, that 
such differences shall be referred to the 
arbitration of the British government, by 
whose award the Rajah of Nepaul en- 
gages to abide. 

VII. The Rajah of Nepaul hereby en- 
gages never to take or retain in his service 
any British subject, nor the subject of 
any European or American state, without 
the consent of the British government. 

VIII. In order to secure and improve 
the relations of amity and peace 
hereby established between the two 
states, it is agreed that accredited minis- 
ters from each shall reside at the court 
of the other. 

IX. This treaty, consisting of nine ar- 
ticles shall be ratified by the Rajah of 
Nepaul within fifteen days from this date, 
and the ratification shall be delivered to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bradshaw, who en- 
gages to obtain and deliver to the Rajah, 
the ratification of the Governor-Geucra! 
within twenty days, or sooner if practi- 
cable. 

Done at Segowley on the 2d day of 
September, 1815. 

/“Red Seal A (L.S.) Paris Bradshaw, 

J of the ( Lieut.-Col. P.A. 

) Rajah of ( (L.S.) Goroo G. Missbr. 

(. Nepaul. J (L.S.) C. S. Opadeeah. 

Published by command of his Excel- 
lency the Governor- General in Council. 

(Signed) J. Adam, 

Sec. to the Government. 
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GENERAL ORDERS. 

By Ids Excellency the Governor -General 
in Council. 

Fort William, March 15, 181(5. — Tin 1 
Governor General iu council is pleaded to 
direct that a royal salute and time wil- 


lies of miwjiu ti y lit* hied at all the prin- 
t i pal Mulion- ot i if ,u my In honour of 
tin* conclusion ot pc ire between the 
Riiti-U government and the Rajah of Ne- 
panl. 

(Signed) J. Adam, Sec. to Govt. 


DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East- Judin House , July 10. 

A general court of piopiietoi*. of Ea-t- 
lndia .stock was this dnv held at the com- 
pany’s house in Leadenhall-Mreet. 

Thepioceedings ot the last court having 
hern read — 

The Chairman (Thos. Reid, Esq.) .ac- 
quainted the propiietors, that the by- 
laws which had been approved of by the 
last geneial court, would now be submit- 
ted to them for confirmation. 

The by-laws, chap i. sections 1,4, and 
*>, were confirmed without observa- 
tion. 

The by-law, chap vi. section 18, was 
then read, it sets forth — “ That no ad- 
ditional salary, exceeding, in the whole, 
200/. per aim., shall be annexed to any 
office, without the approbation of two 
general courts to be summoned for that 
purpose.” 

The hon. D. Kinnaird rose to ask, 
whether these words were fully explana- 
tory of the meaning, which, he would 
take upon himself to say, it was the in- 
tention of the committee, in altering this 
by law, to express, namely, not only that 
no additional salary, above 200/. should 
be conferred on any o/d office, but that no 
neir otfice should be created, with a 
greater salary. He thought sonic doubt 
might be entertained on this point, and 
the sense of the committee ought theie- 
fore to be clearly made known. The 
words omitted in the amended by-law, 
which constituted the alteration, uric 
(t that shall he hereafter created.” This 
confined the operation of the old by-law 
merely to such new offices as might be 
created in the course of time. But the 
committee meant not only that no new 
office should be established with a salary 
of more than 200/. a year, without the 
approbation of two general couit-, but 
that inch additional salary should not 
be given to any office that at present ex- 
isted, oiliest the proposition received a 
similar sanction. Perhaps, therefore, it 
would be right to alter the words of the 
by-law so as clearly to express the inten- 
tion of the committee. 

The Chairman said, if the hon. pro- 
prietor would look to page 35, section 
17, of the old by-laws, h« would find 


there a piovision which rendered the al- 
teration lie required unnecessary. 

The hon. 1). Ktnnairtl having looked to 
the by-laws, admitted th.it the <>bs*rva- 
tion of the hon. cliaiimnu was peifectly 
coirect. 

The by-law was I lien confirmed. 

Mr. H. Jackson said, that, by section 
20, chap. G, it was icqiiired, “ when the 
court of directors came to a resolution for 
gi anting to any person, by way of gra- 
tuity, any sum of money exceeding G00/., 
tint the report, signed by such directors 
as approved of the giant, and Mating 
the giouuds on which it was joconi- 
mended, should lx* < p> n to th • in«p( < ; ion 
of the proprietors, fioni the day on 
which public notice bad bee.i ghon of the 
propo-ition.” He submitted to the court 
the propriety of stating, iu the advertise- 
ments published upon such occasions, 
that the necessary papas lay open for in- 
spection. Much inconvenience had been 
occasioned by neglecting to give this no- 
tice. Proprietors came down to the 
court, to vote on particular question*-, 
and then, for the first time, pci haps, they 
were told, that papers, of which they be- 
foie knew nothing, had been open for 
their inspection m the leeular way. 

The Chairman Mated his opinion to he 
that the suggestion was a my propel one, 
and lie assuied the bon. emit, there was no 
indisposition on the pint of the court to 
give the notice required on such subject-. 

The by -law was* then confirmed. 

MR. I OK A II AM. 

Mr. Fcfer Moore rose to give notice of 
a motion, which wa.> due both to the ho- 
nour of the court of directors, and of the 
proprietors, who were never backward in 
rewarding the meiits of those who had 
served the company taitlduliy. He trusted 
that lie should obtain the ohjei t he had 
in view, without going to a ballot. His 
motion would r eft r to the case of Mr. 
Thomas Giaham, and he now gave no- 
tice, that he should, at some future court, 
move — 

“ That, in consideration of the disco- 
very of an error of great magnitude, 
which had occurred, in balloting in that 
court, on the claims of Mr. Thomas Gra- 
ham, on the 9th offline, 1815— unknown 
to the scrutineers, to the directors or the 

2 P 2 
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pioprietors — the resolution, approving of 
that ruinous ballot should be rescinded.” 

Mr. Moot e pioceedetl to observe, that 
the resolution in question v, as asrretd to 
incomplete ignoi auce of thi> fact; and 
he called on the court to rectify the enor 
in some way or other. For that purpose, 
he thought it would be quite '•uflkicnt to 
rescind the resolution, which had been 
founded on an euoneous basis. He 
should at pic'entsa} no more. On some 
futuie da} , when a proper oppmtunit) 
was allot ded, be would call the attention 
of the court to the necessity of amending 
the l»\ -law , toi the purpose of presenting 
the rectmence of such a mistake. With 
respect to Mr. Graham lnm-elf, lie had 
been recommended over and ouu again, 
in various dispatches from India. He 
believed that genth man Iiadsened thete 
upwards ot rwei,t\-five je.ns; and he 
hoped the com t ot dheetnis v.oiid take 
his meiits into coii'ideiation, without 
any luithci •datement on the subject. 

The Chairman inteirupted the hon. 
propnetor, by ob^eiving, tfi.it it ita> not 
usual, in giving a notice, to enter into any 
detail. 

The notice mas t/ini laid on the table 
without any further observation. 

REPORT OF TtlF. COMMIT IFF. OF BY- 
LAW «. 

The Cha.nnan hcaued leave, as there 
was no faith* r business btivie them, to 
move, that the court do now adjourn.” 

Mr. It. Jat t»>n lose and said, that he 
had a motion to submit to the com t, 
which woahl pi event then adjourning for 
a tew minute-. It wa> — “ That the re- 
pot t of tin 1 committee of by-law* he 
printed fm the u-t* of the piopnetors.” — 
This had been done on tor in a occasions. 
On one side ot the page, the law ptoposed 
to be altered was printed, and, on the 
other, the alteration that was lecom- 
mc tided to be made. There were, un- 
doubtedly, certain parts of this report 
which ought to be maturely considered ; 
and it was due, in common respect to the 
committee of by-laws, who had performed 
their duties in the most exemplary man- 
ner, as well as for the information of the 
proptietois that the icporf should he 
printed He could see so little objection 
to th.s pu»po«itiou, that lu* would not sa) 

< wo.ri more, but confine himself to tiie 
nti •• r nut the report of theCoiu- 
i itn ■ ot by-law £ he printed for the use 
o the proprietors ” 

The t /‘firman said, the lmw by-laws 
•»,-> punted, a< a matter of course, 
and ./taelird to the others ; Imt, if the 
learned gentleman proposed that, the old 
by-law* should be published, tngethci 
with the a) ft-i at tons recommended, but 
which had nor been a-rred to, be sub- 
mitted, that it w ould piod nco a consider - 
abie discrepancy in their proceedings ; 


inasmuch as such a course had never be- 
foic been pm-uied, and he was of opinion 
it would lie i.ot only nmol but inconve- 
li icn 4 tointtodnce it now. 

r Fhe bon. L>. Ixinnaird begged to ob- 
seive, with suhini^ion, that the bon. 
ebairmau had not ncbtly appM-bended the 
scope of the motion, winch was in pei- 
fect consonance with piece dents already 
established. The repoit ot the fonner 
committee of by-laws had been printed ; 
and it was highly desirable that the pre- 
sent report should be treated in tl e surer 
way. The committee of by-laws, it 
should be iccollccted, had made their re- 
poit when the court was very thinly at- 
tended ; and, as it would be most satis- 
factoiy to them, that the propiietors at 
lame should know the result of their la- 
hours, which could mil) he done by print- 
ing the leport, he Imped the motion 
would ht agieed to. Xo stimulus could 
act s«i lorcibly on their minds, or induce 
them so strongly to make futuie exerti- 
ons, as the reflection, that the propi ietors 
in general had had an opportunity, col- 
lectively and indii idnally, ot j ev j s mg their 
labours, ami estimating then value. He, 
therefore, submitted, that on this, .is on 
orher occasions, the court oiubt to give 
the committee the means of having the re- 
sult of their labours, in the discharge of 
an impoitant duty, made known to the 
proprietor at large. He was one of those 
who would never, unless under peculiar 
ciicunistances, object to the punting of 
paper, even if he did not see the imme- 
diate object whiih the infoimation was 
intended to produce. On a former day, 
he hud agreed to the piiutmg of the let- 
ters of Mrjoi Halt and General Macauley, 
although he confessed he did so without 
knowing what object was to be effected 
by tin- publication of these documents. 
One part of the proposition be felt to be 
very fair and just. General Macauley’s 
name having been mentioned, it was 
right that the circumstances connected 
with his couduct should be knowu. 

The Chairman said, if he understood 
the hon. gentlemen conectly, they wish- 
ed that the report of the committee of 
b)-la\v5, in totality, should be printed. — 
(!/f s t yes.) — The repons of former com- 
mittees of by-laws had certainly been 
printed ; but that had been clone antece- 
dently to the resolution of the court of 
proprietors, rejecting, or approving and 
confirming, the alterations that had been 
recommended. The cases were not, tbere- 
tore, analaguus. When the last altera- 
tions took place in the by-laws, they were 
punted tor the use of the piopi ietors, 
generally, before any decision w'as ob- 
tained ; but here the court was called 
upon to print the alterations after a 
decision had taken place, and the 
pioprietors had expressed themaelves in 
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faroui of some, and in opposition to 
others, of the lecommended alterations. 

Tlie lion. D. Kinnaird thought that 
there was no necessity to make a motion 
ot this kind, in the flnt instance, and 
he felt himself quite at libeity to submit 
it at the present moment. The observa- 
tions that were offered on a former oec t- 
siun were really substantive matter, and 
strictly connected with the r ecu vim, the 
report. The proprietors, he hoped, would 
not reject the motion on account ot a 
mere point of form ; it must oecui, he 
was sure, to the gentlemen sitting be- 
hind the bar, that, should the recom- 
mendations of the committee of by- 
laws lie* disapproved of, the only satis- 
faction the member » who composed 
it could receive, would arise from the 
knowledge, that their labours were ge- 
nt rally read by the proprietors, each of 
whom would have an opportunity of see- 
ing what they had done, and from an 
innate consciousness, that they had dis- 
charged their duties faithfully. 

Mr. Drewe said, it was the duty of the 
committee of by-laws, to exanriue what 
amendments were necessary to be made, 
and to recommend the adoption of such 
alterations as appeared to them to be 
proper. For the purpose ot discussing 
the fitness of those alterations, it was 
very right that the proprietors at large 
should see the report of the committee — 
by that means they were prepared to in- 
vestigate such amendments as were pro- 
posed. But what use could it be to lay a 
report before the proprietors, when they 
had already decided ; unless there was a 
prospect of some other amendments being 
made, connected with that report ? He 
hoped it was understood by the commit- 
tee at lame, that they had no power to 
make by-laws. All they bad to do, was 
to suggest in what instances the by-law?, 
as they at piesent stood, required amend- 
ment, and on that suggestion the general 
body of proprietors were to decide. It 
was in the power of every proprietor to 
rise in that court and propose an alter- 
ation in a by-law. A proprietor might, 
for instance, make a proposition relative 
to the qualifications of the directors ; and, 
when this power existed, without any re- 
ference to the recommendation of the 
committee, what necessity was there for 
printing their report ? When the 
subject of every by-law had been fully dis- 
cussed, he could not see the necessity of 
publishing the report at large, and stating 
that such were the reasons which induced 
the committee to recommend certain al- 
terations. It was still in the power of 
any member of that court to move for 
the adoption of such alterations as had 
been negatived. He might move that the 
list of candidates should, in future, be 
regulated in the manner the committee 
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had suggested. That alteration had al- 
ready been moved m the court; and 
lu thought it Wii'. a veiy great com- 
pliment to thj committee ot by-laws that 
•m* much attention, and such serious dis- 
fusion had been bestowed on their la- 
bour?. The court had come to a resolu- 
tion, declaring that there was no neces- 
sity for the proposed alteration. The 
committee vveie fi altered by the pro- 
ceeding? that had taken place. Better 
judgments than their own had decided on 
the question — and the propi rotors, in ge- 
neral, had done what they conceived to 
be their duty. 

The hou. D. Kinnaird would thank his 
worthy and most respectable colleague, it 
he would speak merely for himself, and 
not for all the inerabeis of the committee. 
He had not ingenuity of mind and imagi- 
nation sufficient to feel veiy much flatttr- 
ed, because the general court differed in 
opinion from the committee of by-laws. 
If his lion, friend w as flattered by such a 
circumstance, he was likely never to be 
out of humour — for, whether right or 
wrong, whether his opinion was approved 
of or not, he was sure, on a sort of 
hedging principle, to be highly pleased 
with what passed. — ((limit'll.) — His 
idea appeared to be thus— “ if I give a 
correct and accurate opinion, 1 shall re- 
ceive the applause of every man — but, if 
iny opinion be false and erroneous, it 
will be devilish flattering to me, when 
the general court decides against it .” — (a 
laugh. ) — How the gentlemen who com- 
posed the committee of by-laws could be 
flattered at what had taken place, he 
could not understand. He certainly was 
not flattered by it— and he hoped his hon. 
friend would speak only for himself, aud 
leave his colleagues to express their own 
feelings. 

Mr. Drewe rose to explain — He did not 
wish to pi ovoke observations, because he 
felt no desire to combat so much talent. 
Gentlemen would recollect that he did not 
say he was at all flattered by the decision 
of the court, but on account ot the great 
attention the proprietor? had paid to their 
suggestion*!. He neither said, nor did he 
mean to say, that it would be very flattering, 
if the court had observed to the committee 
“ what you have done is a parcel of non- 
sense.” Certainly, if the proprietors had 
said “you have given much unnecessary 
trouble, by the nonsense in your report,’* 
he would not make a low bow, accompanied 
with “ I thank you.” But this he would 
say, that, when an alteration is proposed, 
it is a very high compliment to the com- 
mittee who recommend it, to find so 
much attention paid to their suggestion. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird was very glad 
that his worthy colleague had explained 
his meaning — for, he was sure, he would 
not wish it to go forth, that he felt great 
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satisfaction when his opinion was reject- 
ed. Now, having dismissed this point of 
flattery, he called on the court to consider 
the question of justice. The gentlemen 
who composed the committee were un- 
doubtedly gratified by being elected to 
such an important situation. It was an 
earnest that the court would duh and de- 
liberately weigh, what the committee had 
duly and deliberately considered. But it 
might happen, that of those from whom 
they recehed that flattering trust, a veiy 
few inigh t be i a possession of their commu- 
nication ; and he thought it a matter of 
great importance, that the whole body of 
proprietors should know how the trust 
leposed in them had been executed. Cer- 
tain he was, that it was the most just 
and fair course that could be pursued 
towards the committee itself, in order 
that their proceedings might be properly 
known — for lie irnisideied the circum- 
stance of the court of propiietors having 
expressed an opinion conti aiy to that of 
the committee, a*- veiy diffeient from 
flattery It was a ciicumstance which 
called oil the latter body to make known 
the reasons by which they were influ- 
enced in recommending what they had 
done. Without such explanation, a pio- 
prietor, who heard, in the first instance, 
that the committee, not exeicising a 
sound judgment, had proposed altera- 
tions which the court afterwaids rejected, 
would not look with the same confidence 
he had hitherto done to the gentlemen 
who composed that body, for a coirect 
performance of their duty ; and he would 
piobably feel veiy unwilling to re-elect 
them. He did not mean to say, that an 
erroneous opinion might not be formed, 
and yet gentlemen possess strong powers 
of judgment. But the only way in which 
the proprietors at large could have a fair 
opportunity of considering whether the 
alterations were improper, or whether it 
was a precipitate judgment that declined 
agreeing to them, was, by placing before 
them the report. He hoped, for the ho- 
nour of the court, that justice would he 
done to the committee— and that the pro- 
prietors would be enabled, by the pro- 
mulgation of the report, to judge whether 
the alterations were hastily, precipitately, 
or without due consideration, proposed. 
In the present case it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that the report should be printed, 
notice having been given by the Chairman 
of the committee, that he would, on a 
future day, more for an application to 
parliament to render valid certain exist- 
ing by-laws, and to make a new regula- 
tion, with respect to the eligibility of 
persons for the direction, which, it seem- 
ed, they could not do without the assist- 
ance of parliament. As this subject form- 
ed a aubstauthe part of the report, it 
was peculiarly necessary that it should 


be printed. If the motion for printing 
the entiie report did not meet the sense 
of the proprietors, at least such portion of 
it respected the motion of which he 
would give notice, on the part of the 
chairman of the committee, who was not 
able to attend the court on that day, 
ought to be printed. As a general rule, 
the safest and best proceeding that could 
be adopted -was, that the report of tin* 
committee of by-laws, when presented 
and recehed, should in future, be icgu- 
larly printed for the use of the proprie- 
tor. As there was still, in the present 
report, substantive matter undecided on, 
he hoped the whole would be so. He 
knew thete was no necessity for publish- 
ing those alterations that had been agreed 
to — but, as a part must be printed, lie 
conceived the order might as well be ex- 
tended to the whole. The proprietors 
would theu perceive, that the committee 
had acted honestly, even though some of 
their lecommendations appeared erro- 
neous. 

Mr. Peter Moore deprecated any appli 
cation to parliament, to enable them to 
form by-laws for the government of the 
company. If they once applied to the 
legislature for such powers as the hon. 
pioprietor had spoken of, the whole bu- 
siness would be taken out of their hands, 
and parliament would make such regula- 
tions for their government as they might 
think fit. 

The hon. D. Kinuaird and Mr. R. Jack - 
sou intimated that the hon. proprietor was 
not cniiect in the new he had taken of 
the subject. 

Mr. Peter Moore understood the hon. 
pioprietor to say, that it was intended to 
move, for an application to parliament to 
confirm certain of the by-laws, and to pro- 
em c powers for the ordination of others. 

Mr. R. Jackson expressed his object to 
be, that of having the report printed, for 
the proprietors to have an opportunity of 
taking into consideration the wisdom of 
that step, which his hon. friend had de- 
precated. He was of opinion, the compa- 
ny might proceed without going to parlia- 
ment ; and, was sure, if he could prove 
that position, the proprietors would not 
agree to any such application. He did 
not think gentlemeu would refuse to print 
a document of so much importance; par- 
ticularly when he stated that it might be 
contained on three pages of letter paperi 

Mr. Peter Moore said, the existence of ^ 
that which he deprecated, was confirmed 
by what had dropped from his learned 
friend ; and he .should certainly oppose, 
on every occasion, any application to par-’ 

1 lament for the purpose which had beei* 
stated. If any thing were wanting t» 
confirm him in the propriety of this de- 
termination, the mandamus which, had 
been lately directed to their executive 
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body, \\ as quite sufficient for that purpose. 
He was a great advocate for printing do- 
cuments, and for the geneial diffusion of 
information ; but he thought, in this in- 
stance, the committee of by-laws had suf- 
fered the matter to go by. During the 
existence of the former committee of by- 
laws, when, in consequence of the new 
modelling of their charter, great altera- 
tions were rendered necessary, those al- 
terations were sent out, sheet by sheet ; 
they were decided on by the court imme- 
diately, and weie heard no more of. In 
this instance, the piopiietors not only had 
the report hefote them, but they had de- 
cided on it. — (y o, no, said Mr. D. Kin- 
naird.) — ■** What then (continued Mr. P. 
Moore) have we met here for now ?” 

The lion. D. Kinnaird — “ Has the hon. 
propuetor read the report? Is he ac- 
quaint^ with its contents ?’* 

Mi. p\ Moore — “ Have we not met to 
day for the purpose of confirming the de- 
cision of a former court ?” 

The hon. D. Kinnaird — “ The whole 
of the report is not yet decided on.” 

Mr. P. Moore — <e Then the committee 
have not yet closed their labours. If they 
go bach, and make a new repoit, on mat- 
ter not yet decided on, I will suppoi t a 
motion for having it printed.” 

Mr. JR. Jackson said, the court ought, 
on all occasions, to know the reasons 
which induced him to submit a motion to 
their consideration ; because he was not 
in the habit of taking up a subject lightly, 
or on the mere impulse of the moment — 
no man ought, in great assemblies, to 
make any proposition, unless he had giv- 
en it due consideration. It did not fol- 
low that a motion, however well consider- 
ed and digested, should be successful ; but 
it was sufficient for the honour and cha- 
racter of the mover, that the subject was 
properly taken up, and that the principle 
which he recommended was sound and 
honest in itself. The hon. proprietor 
(Mr. Drewe) appeared »o confound print- 
ing the report, with printing the proceed- 
ings of the committee, which would cer- 
tainly be voluminous, and against which 
many objections might be urged. But he 
(Mr. R. Jackson) only asked to have the 
report of the committee of by-laws, com- 
prising the alterations which had been 
agreed to, as well as those which were to 
be decided on hereafter, printed. In the 
committee many different amendments 
had been proposed, some of which had 
been withdrawn ; and at last the mem- 
bers came to a result in which they had 
all agreed. That result which was to be 
found in the report, he wished to have 
printed. It consisted of two distinct 
parts — namely, the by-laws with the re- 
commended alterations which had been 
agreed to, passed and confirmed, and, 
therefore, strictly speaking, were not ne- 


cessary to be printed as a part of the re- 
port — and those which were to be decid- 
ed on at a future period. The matter 
therefore resolved into a question of ex- 
pediency, whether the whole report 
should be printed, or whether they should 
confine themselves to that which the op- 
ponents to the printing geneially had de- 
clared to be the true principle of the thing, 
namely, to print those recommended alte- 
rations, the necessity of which was to be 
discussed hereafter, and which the com- 
mittee of by-laws wished to give the pro- 
prietors time to consider, before the sub- 
ject was taken up. This was perfectly 
consistent with former practice, and with 
the principle laid down by the hon. mem- 
ber 'of the committee of by-laws (Mr. 
Drewe) and by several of his friends. He 
(Mr. Jackson) had many reasons for wish- 
ing the entire report of the committee to 
be printed. As he had before observed, 
three pages of letter paper would com- 
prize its whole contents, and it was de- 
cidedly necessary, that they should be ge- 
nerally known. Some of the alterations 
were not very' important in their nature, 
but others were so weighty, and, he would 
add, so extremely beneficial, that the com- 
mittee deserved the utmost praise for 
having recommended them. He, for one, 
felt their merits to be so great, that, in 
the face of the public, he w'ould give no- 
tice of his intention to move the thanks 
of the court to them, not individually but 
collectively, on some future occasion. He 
felt the strongest obligations to them, 
and he was sure there was not a member 
of that court who did not participate in 
the same feelings. The alterations in the 
by-laws relative to pensions and gratui- 
ties were paiticularly worthy of approba- 
tion. The proprietors must confess, that 
every proposition of that kind should be 
considered with the utmost deliberation, 
with every possible caution. And yet it 
so happened, that, up to the time the al- 
terations winch he had mentioned were 
made, the court of propiietors might be 
taken by surpiize, and great sums of mo- 
ney might be granted, on the mere curso- 
ry reading of voluminous papers, by the 
clerk, which it was impossible to consi- 
der, digest, and discuss, in the moment. 
Any director might, under the old sys- 
tem, come down and make a motion for 
ten thousand pounds, as a remuneration 
for the service^ ot an individual. He 
would say, “ I call for this sum, for a 
particular purpose, will you grant it ?’* 
His (Mr. Jackson’s) answer would be, 
” yes, if it is necessary.” To this the 
mover would reply, “ you have beard the 
papers read, and you are able to decide.” 
He (Mr. Jackson) might then observe, 

I certainly did hear the papers read, 
hut no one, on so short a notice, could 
comprehend them j they took two hours 
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in the reading. Give me a future day to 
decide on this subject, and I will consider 
the contents of those documents. I will 
do every thing just and noble, to reward 
the merits of our gallant officers, but we 
ought not to make huge giants of money 
without due consideration. I pay as much 
attention as any man can do to the papers 
that aie read in the court, but it is not 
within the scope of the human intellect 
to understand the multif.uious matter 
contained in documents which occupied 
twohouisin the reading.'’ Then, per- 
haps, it would he s.ud by tbc gentlemen 
behind the bar, “ you have no confidence 
in us, we would not propose this grant if 
it were not necessary.” Why, then, he 
demanded, should the papers be read at 
all? — why should this mockery ot lead- 
ing documents he suffered to exist? — why 
should the delusion of taring information 
before the pi opt ietms, upon which they 
were not allowed to debbeiatc, be at all 
practised? Such, however, was tjie state 
of the law, until within these few weeks, 
that sums ot money might be voted away 
at one court, the mere form of leading 
the papers having been complied with ; — 
but now no grant of money, no pension, 
no gratuity, was valid, without the con- 
sent of two general courts — the one in 
which the necessai y papers were laid be- 
fore the proprietors, the other held in a 
certain number of da) * afterward*. In the 
intermediate time the documents lay open 
for the inspection of the piopiictoi«. who 
were thus enabled to make themselves 
masters of their com< nt> • I ur this was 
not all; the nlfeiafnm fastened on the 
directors such a deuieo of tangible re- 
sponsibility, that, in future, the pi opi fe- 
tors would be fiord tiom any extrava- 
gance in grants ot money. Not only 
would the papers he open for the inspec- 
tion of proprietors, but, under the amend- 
ed by-law, every diiector who recom- 
mended a pension or grant of money must 
sign a report, stating bis reasons tor sanc- 
tioning the proposition . With such a safe- 
guard as this placed round their funds, on 
the recommendation of the committee, 
should the court be slow in letting the 
proprietors in genet al understand what 
that respectable both had done, and why 
they had done it ? He would not sutler a 
single tittle of the report to remain unpub- 
lished ; it ought all to go foith to the pro- 
prietors — it would slmw r them the law as 
it had stood, and the alterations which 
had been effected ; and the company 
would then see what they owed to the ex- 
ertions of those gentlemen. If, looking 
to convenience, lie felt that the report 
ought to be pr.nted, he thought also that 
the propi ictv oi "iich a step could he de- 
fended on motives of economy. They 
must necessarily print those by-laws that 
had been amended, with the old code, 


forming an octavo volume, which would 
be a dozen times more expensive than 
that which lie now required to be printed. 
If other altci ations took place at Christ- 
inas, when **nrne of the amendments re- 
commended, and not yet decided on, 
would be discussed, the same process 
must be resorted to, and the by-laws must 
be printed again. Thu'ctou , he suggest- 
ed that the report of the committee should 
be printed, which would render a new 
edition of the by-laws unnecessary until 
aftei Christmas ; and then, when the 
couif had agreed on what fuither by-laws 
should be altered, when they had decided 
on those recommended amendments, that 
had not yet been discussed, they could pro- 
ceed w itli the printing of tire entire code, 
(which would be an expensive work,) in 
a perfect state. It was not sufficient that 
they, who were now present, and who 
formed but a small part of the proprietors, 
should know what the committee of by- 
laws had effected. It was necessary that 
every gentleman who sent to that house, 
should see the law as it formerly stood, 
and as it was now altered 5 and that he 
should also have the means of judging 
of the principle on which that alteration 
was founded. The proprietors would 
thus be completely in possession of the 
merits of the case ; and he was sure they 
would not hesitate to do homage to those 
who had the firmness to propose such va- 
rious and important alterations. He was 
desirous that every proprietor should hold 
up his hand in ravoui of the motion for 
having the whole report printed. But, if 
there \va« an unwillingness to agree to 
th.it proposition, (and such a feeling lit 
should ihink a very ungracious one) then 
it w ould only remain to print that part of 
the report which came immediately with- 
in the scope of the principle avowed by 
those who disapproved of printing it en- 
tirely. He meant that part which was 
subject to future consideration. He 
had already stated, the report consisted 
of two parts. — First, the alterations 
which had been carried into effect and in- 
corpoiatcd with the by-laws ; but it also 
computed another part, the supplement 
to the report, which was professed to 
stand for the consideration of the proprie- 
tor* at Christmas. The substance of the 
supplement was contained in a single page 
ot manuscript ; but it was of great im- 
portance, and the proprietors should have 
time and opportunity to consider it. Its 
importance had been well expressed by his 
lion, friend (Mr. Peter Moore) who, with 
that warmth which he always felt, when 
any danger appeared to menace the inte- 
rests of the company— a warmth in which 
he - Mr. Jackson) fully participated — had 
deprecated .my parliamentary interference 
with their internal regulations. The sup- 
plement to the report, first stated the 
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thing to l>o a« compliahed, and then the 
inean^ ol its accomplishment. He was not 
without nope, that, ii this document weie 
printed, a mode might he devised, with 
the assistance of his hoiioni able triend 
fMr. Peter Moore,' and other enlightened 
members of the court, by which evny 
thing that was necessaiy to he done, with 
respect to the by-laws, miclr he ; ff< eted, 
without applying to p.u 1 1. 1 men t ;*f ail. lint 
did he think that all the p.opiietois weie 
as well acquainted with the contents of 
the report as he hi nisei r, and them whom 
lie addressed, happened to he ? Undoubt- 
edly they tvei c* not; and, tlieiefote, the 
report should be piuited foi their intorm- 
ation. It was an com thing to say, “ No, 
we will not lia\e it printed:” but it was 
not so easy to find arguments in support 
of tins denial, although they sometimes 
heard vei y sti auge reasoning in that court. 
But a few months since, an honourable 
gentleman stood up, and made a most in- 
genious speech against the diffusion of 
information : he argued the point so ably 
and so acutely, that lie (Mr. Jackson) be- 
gan to think with the poet, “ that igno- 
rance was bliss,” and that they ought to 
proceed on the principle of suppressing 
knowledge as much as possible. But the 
moment the lion, gentleman had finished 
111' eloquent addiesS, Ins mind returned 
to its natural com se of thinking. 

The committee had reported, amongst 
other things, that no person holding a place 
of emolument under the crown should be 
eligible to become a director; and they 
recommended t^iat the by-law should be 
altered, for the purpose of preventing such 
persons from sitting amongst the execu- 
tive body. On this being laid before the 
directors, they felt it to be their duty to 
submit the ca»e to four eminent counsel, 
to know whether the company could or 
could not ordain such a by-law. The sub- 
stance of the opinion of these gentlemen 
was , <c that the act of pailiamcut and the 
charter of the company had defined the 
qualifications of directors, and that no 
by-laws could legally narrow those quali- 
fications”. The committee, indeed, found 
it right to withdraw the proposition in 
consequence of this opinion ; but, if the 
report were punted, it would be found 
that they bad recommended the alteration 
in the existing by-law which ho had stated. 
They were told by ouiisel, that, “ with- 
out the aid of an act of parliament, they 
could not make this by-law , if altered 
according to the recommendation oi the 
comauttee,fcHiding on the directors vet 
he would say, that the resolution of that 
court was as binding as any of tlie acts in 
the statute-book. They did possess a 
pow er, when they agreed to any princi- 
ple or proposition, to force its observ- 
Mce s — they did possess a power to carry 
into effect the alteration which was pro- 
posed, without the assistance of an act 
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of parliament, as he would shew, when 
the piofiei period tor discussion arrived. 
Under the ci minis tanci- s he had stated, 
the coiiiiniMee witluhew this law; hut 
when, to their utter astonishment, they 
ht aid this legal opinion, which told the 
piopi ietois they could not contract the 
qualifications of the di lectors without ap- 
ply mg for an act of pailiameut, they look- 
ed over the by-law they pioposed to 
amend, and found that the company had 
dune the same thing, for a dozen years 
together, without impeachment or inter- 
i upturn. The act of parliament said, ‘ 4 that 
no civil seivant of the company should be 
capable of being elected a director until 
two y eats after lie had given up his office.” 
To this the committee of by-laws thought 
proper to add, neither shall any maiitime 
servant of the company have a seat in the 
dilection until the same period had ex- 
pired. No captain of a ship — no person 
employed in their maritime service, was 
eligible, under the by-law so amended, to 
be elected a director, until he had been 
at home for two years: therefore, the 
piipiictois had, in this ca>e, nan owed 
the qualifications of the directors; and, 
if it wjn illegal t’oi them to do so in one 
instance, ii was equally so hi another: 
but yet thcii authority, on that occasion, 
was never called in question. It was not 
possible tor them to examine the legal 
proposition contained in -the opinion of 
counsel, without perceiving that it af- 
fected several other by-laws; hut the 
more decidedly this danger stared them 
in the fare, with the greater degree of 
courage nud firmness ought they to meet 
it. The committee, veiy wisely and veiy 
judiciously, withdrew their proposition, 
and added a supplement to their report, 
stating 4< their wish and recommendation, 
that persons holding offivts under the 
crown should not be considered eligible 
to a seat in the dilection they farther 
observed, “ that they weie advised, by 
counsel, that tins could not he dene with- 
out the aid ot parliament and stated, 
<( if such were the tact, that half a dozen 
of the existing hy -laws were invalid and 
they recommtnded “ that the pioprictors 
should consider the subject, and, if ne- 
cessary, that they should apply to parlia- 
ment for a bill.” He did not, however, 
think that they should apply to parlia- 
ment- he u 1 1. duly was of opinion, that 
such application might he dispensed .witb. 

Having thus stated all the circumstances 
connected with the transaction, he 
could any person, exeicisiug a sobes judg- 
ment, come forward and say, every other 
report, however trifling in its nature, 
having been printed, that this, which was 
of vital importance, should alone be re- 
fused to the proprietors? motion was 
to have the whole report printed ; if this 
was not agreed to, he would move for 
the printing of the wpplnm ntury py, t , 
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which paper comprised and furnished the 
whole scope of the argument. 

Mr. Camming, as a member of the 
committee of by-laws, stated, that it was 
his wish, and, he believed, the wish of 
almost all the gentlemen who composed 
the committee, that the report should be 
printed. 

The Chairman said, the motion haring 
been made within a few niinntes, no time 
had been given to take the opinion of the 
court of directors upon it ; therefore, 
what he should say on the subject could 
only be considered as the sentiments of 
an individual. He thought the season for 
printing the report had gone by ; the 
present was not the proper time to pub- 
lish a report on which the proprietors 
had already decided. If it contained any 
matter which the committee were anxious 
to have printed, they might bring it for- 
ward in a second report : they might 
there introduce the expunged parts, and 
have them printed along with the other 
matter on which they might think proper 
to report. That would be the regular 
course of proceeding. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird could so answer 
for the feelings and wishes of many of his 
friends, who were members of the com- 
mittee, as to ask of the proprietors, in 
justice to the talents and industry they 
had manifested, to allow the residt of 
their labours to be printed. It would be 
a very great satisfaction to them — it 
would be a proper reward far their ex- 
ertions — and certainly it would not be a 
very expensive or unreasonable one. He 
sincerely hpgpd, that the point of form 
would not operate to prevent the accom- 
plishment of their wishes. He would not 
press the motion as a matter of right, but 
as a point of courtesy, he hoped the 
court would agree to it. When they had 
got out of the right road in this business, 
only two courts since, they retraced their 
steps: they had already, at that time, 
agreed to one of the altered by-laws ; but 
they came to an understanding, that no 
notice should be takeu, in the proceed- 
ings of that day, of their having approved 
of it ; and the whole of the altered laws 
were taken into consideration at a sub- 
sequent court.— So, in this case, if any 
irregularity had takeu place, by omitting 
to move, that the report be printed, on a 
former occasion, he submitted to the 
court, that the committee should not 
be permitted to suffer by it. The only 
evil that could attend the printing of the 
report, at present, was, that, as a mat- 
ter of precedent, it might, hereafter, 
give rise to similar acts ; but, to avoid 
this, he put the motion cn the ground of 
courtesy, not of right; and, by this 
means, he avoided touching on any esta- 
blished rule. 

Mr.R. JocAsun requested that the supple- 
mentary part of thereport should be read. 


Mr. Pattison enquired, whether the 
learned gentleman meant to narrow his 
motion to the supplement ? 

Mr. R. Jackson said, if be collected 
that the directors inclined rather to prim- 
ing the supplement than the whole re- 
port, he would then shape his motion to 
their wish. The wise and just way was, 
to print the entire report ; hut, under the 
circumstance he had stated, he would 
consent to narrow his motion, because 
he did not wish to destroy the unanimity 
of the court. 

Mr. Pattison observed, that it was ir- 
regular to move the reading of only a part 
of the paper, when the proposition of 
the learned gentleman affected the whole. 
It would, therefore, be a matter of indul- 
gence, on the part of the court, to suffer 
a portion of this document only to he 
read, when the motion was connected 
with the whole of it. 

Mr. Drtice said, he could not, as an 
individual, have the least objection to the 
printing of the report : it did appear, 
however, to him, in the discharge of his 
duty, neither regular nor necessary to 
adopt such a proceeding. Two years ago 
the report of the committee of by-laws, 
with the proposed amendments, was 
published, that every proprietor might 
see how the question stood, and have an 
opportunity of deciding on the merits of 
the different alterations. But, after the 
court had decided on the present report, 
where was the utility of printing it? The 
use of publishing this document, at so 
late a period, would merely be this : — it 
would tell the world, that the committee 
of by-lawshad recommended — that certain 
disqualifications should be introduced into 
the company’s code, on which the di- 
rectors had taken the opinion of counsel. 
The learned gentlemen, who were applied 
to, thought that the proprietors had no 
right to make such disqualifying law ; 
and the committee, in consequence, aban- 
doned the idea — but they stated their re- 
commendation in the report. The only 
use, therefore, of printing this paper 
would be, to let the public know, that 
the committee had proposed altering a 
by-law, of a particular uature, which 
they had no power to do, and which 
could not be effected without applying to 
parliament. He thought, as he had be- 
fore stated, that it was unnecessary and 
irregnlar to print the report ; and he had 
always been a great friend to regularity 
in their proceedings. When once they 
broke through that boundary, no person 
could tell where they would stop. If the 
court pleased, they might ordain a by- 
law, providing that the report should 
always be published before it was dis- 
cussed ; but, to print the report at the 
committee of by-laws, after it had been 
considered and decided on, was not con- 
sonant with their regulations, nor with 
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the object the learned gentleman had in 
view. If the supplement were printed, 
it would then become necessary to print 
some antecedent parts, which were re- 
ferred to in it. He again begged to say, 
that he had no personal objection to 
printing the report ; on the contrary, he 
wished every thing the committee did to 
be published, but it should he done in a 
proper and regular manner. 

Mr. R. Jackson was surpi Ned to hear 
the lion, director (Mr. Patti&ou) say, that 
it was not regular to read a part of a do- 
cument, when a proposition affected the 
whole of it. Now, he thought, it was 
very possible that a part of a report might 
be extremely important, and the remain- 
der of it not he at all material ; some 
parts of it might be known to the pro- 
prietors, whilst they were entiiely igno- 
rant of many passages. Thei e was not, 
therefore, any irregularity in desiring to 
have a portion of the report read. His 
j cason for making the observation was, 
because he saw a very general conviction, 
on his side of the bar, as to the necessity 
of having the report printed ; but, he ob- 
served, that a different feeling existed 
amongst the gentlemen behind the bar ; 
and he felt a very great indisposition to 
risk the unanimity of the court. There- 
fore it was, that he had requested the 
supplement to be read. His lion, friend 
(Mr. Drewe) stated, that if they publish- 
ed the supplement to the report (the 
whole, let it be remembered, would be 
contained in three pages), it would be- 
come necessary to print some antecedent 
matter, to which it referred. I'll is was 
very true, and therefore lie would stand 
or fall by the original motion. , 

Mr. Peter Moore said, when he before 
addressed the court, lie conceived that 
the whole of the report had been decided 
on, and therefoie he thought it was not 
required to be printed. He now found, 
that a part only had been disposed of, 
and, so far, he was right.— But he wish- 
ed that the supplementary part should be 
printed, for the purpose of pointing out to 
the proprietors, what was> and what was 
not decided on. He thought it would be 
right to give publicity to the report, in 
order that it might be thoroughly consi- 
dered by all the gentlemen, on both sides 
of the bar. One great reason which in- 
duced him to have the subject minutely 
Investigated, was, that the opinions given 
by the law officers of the crown, not only 
affected their present proceedings, but in- 
terfered with alterations which had been 
made for years, in some of their by-laws. 
(Hear, hear /) He disliked the applica- 
tion to the crown lawyers. When they 
called in the doctor, he generally felt the 
pulse of his patient to his own advantage ; 
be gave the opinion wJyeh was most likely 


to serve his own purposes. He (Mr. P. 
Moore) was convinced that they could act 
on their own principles, without going to 
the crown lawyers for advice or assistance ; 
foi he believed, under their charter, they 
had d light to 01 (lain what by-laws they 
plca>rd. What might be the policy or 
ptudeure of certain proposed alterations 
in the by-laws, he was not, at that mo- 
ment, piepared to say. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped, in order that the 
subject should be perfectly understood, 
that the court would agree to the printing 
of the paper His learned friend (Mr. 
R. Jackson) observed, that, sooner than 
destroy the unanimity of the court, he 
would confine his motion to the supplemen- 
tary part. He trusted that the proprietors 
would indeed be unanimous, — that they 
would come to the question with one 
mind, and direct all their powers against 
the common enemy, out of doors. 

There was one part of this question, that 
was by no means new to him. He recollect- 
ed, in that part, he had not the support of 
his learned friend, but, on the contrary, 
he encountered all the hostility his learn- 
ed fiieud could hung against him. He 
alluded to the consideration of what of- 
fices the diiectors might be permitted to 
hold : he would have narrowed them very 
much ; but he would also have attached a 
valuable consideration, substantively and 
specifically, to their undivided sendees. 
He wanted to bring forward another by- 
law (which, he hoped, was recommended 
in the report j to make it worth the while 
of the directors to relinquish all other 
pursuits, but those connected with the 
affairs of the company. If such a law 
were ordained, he would not be one who 
would endeavour to lessen any of the pri- 
vileges which the directors at present pos- 
sessed, in consequence of their connec- 
tion with the company. He expressed his 
sincere hope, that the proprietors would 
not come in contact with the great law 
officers of the crown. In these days, 
construction was a great dial in legal 
matters, and, therefore, they ought to 
proceed cautiously and deliberately. He 
conceived that it would be a work of supe- 
rerogation to print that part of the re- 
port which had already been agreed to ; 
but every portion of it, not yet decided 
on, should be placed in the hands of the 
proprietors. He should have no objection 
whatever to support a vote of thanks, 
couched in the most glowing language that 
could be penned, to the committee of by- 
laws. It would, be was sure, be a 
source of satisfaction to those gentfeipen, 
and a gratification to the proprietofs at 
large ; and, therefore, be would be hap- 
py to coincide in it. 

The Chairman then put the question $ 
and, on the show of hands, declared it 
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was earned in the negative. A division 
being demanded, tiiere appear e 1 


For the motion ...... 21 

Against it 36' 

Majoiity 15 


The hon. D. Kinnaird then rose to give 
notice of a motion, on the part of the 
chairman of the committee of bj-laws, 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
proposition which the court had ju>t ne- 
gatived. He confessed that his feelings 
were deeply wounded by the decision 
which had taken place — he comideied it 
most unjust towards the gentlemen who 
composed the committee. They had been 
treated, he thought, most hai.ddy — x 
species of conduct had been adopted, with 
respect to them, which their exertions did 
not deserve. 

The Chairni'in informed him, that, in 
giving notice of a motion, it was not be- 
coming, nor usual, to go into the matter 
to which it related. 

The hon. D. Kinnaird said, that, to 
enable him to proceed, he w ould conclude 
with a specific motion. He would move, 
<£ That the supplementary part of the 
report be printed.” Now, having availed 
himself of form, in order that he might 
express his feelings, he would state his 
sentiments to the proprietors, with as 
much force and energy, as he wa< pos- 
sessed of. When the court confided to 
fifteen gentlemen the task of inspecting, 
not only tire by-law^, but the conduct of 
the directors in their situation-*, and, .n- 
deed the conduct of the whole <»i the bu- 
siness carried on in the house, they i abed 
in their mind-, an expectation, that con- 
fidence was placed in them. They be- 
lieved, that it was not a mere formal 
trust — but that the proprietors liad se- 
lected them as honourable and upright 
men, who, when placed in a situation of 
importance, would faithfully perform their 
duty. ' The very least, then, that could be 
done, in common fairness — he would not 
say, in good feeling — was, when they 
wished to have a report published, to 
comply with their desire. 

His hon. friend iMi. R. Jackson) had ob- 
served, that the proprietor 1 * would bestow 
the meed of thanks on the committee. He 
could assure him, that it would be little 
agreeable to that committee to receive the 
thank s of a court, which said, we will 
not suffer your labours to go forth to the 
proprietors at large.” It was monstrous, 
when those papers should be known to all 
the proprietor^, to stifle them — to deny 
them publicity — merely because a naked 
point of form had been neglected, — be- 
cause the motion w a> not made at a dif- 
ferent period. Somethin? had fallen from 
his learned friend, in the course of his 
speech, which ga\ e him considerable pain, 


— not only on account of what he felt to 
be due to the committee, but from the 
unconstitutional view which his learned 
friend seemed to take of the situation in 
which the directors stood in that court. 
His learned triend, to Iris great surprise, 
stated, that he would alter, that he would 
narrow', his motion, if the directors 
wished it. [Mr. JacWn, “ Yes, for 
the sake of unanimity.”] ruder no cir- 
cumstance whatever, should such a decla- 
ration have been made. If there were 
any set of persons in that court, whose 
opinions, on such an occasion, his learned 
friend should have consulted, more than 
another, without offending the rest, that 
body was the committee of by-laws, on 
whom they were sitting in judgment — 
and who, when the court rejected one of 
their propositions, wished that the whole 
report should be submitted to the pro- 
prietors at large. It, on tire other hand, 
there were any set of men whose opinions 
ought not to have been consulted on this 
octagon — to whose opinions arid feelings 
an appeal was most improper, that body 
was the directors — at whose voting on 
such a question, he felt perfectly asto- 
nished. They were the very gentlemen 
whose conduct the committee of by-laws 
was to scrutinize, and on whose conduct 
they had reported. That was the great 
point on which they were called to report. 
Was it to he supposed that, every year, they 
were to be making alterations in the by- 
law s? Certainly not. No alteration 
would be made, unless where some abuse 
appeared ro exist. What I hen were tire 
duties the committee would have to per- 
form ? It would be for them to see that 
the bv-kuvs were properly executed. By 
whom? By the directors. Therefore it 
was on the conduct of the directors they 
had to report. If the question were, 
whether the report should be received or 
not, then indeed they might have voted 
with propriety — but, if he ever used the 
word indecorous , as applied to any trans- 
action in that court, with strict justice, it 
was when he so described the conduct of 
the directors id noting that the report 
should not Ire printed. The report, he 
contended, was connected with the con- 
duct of their directors, and the least the 
proprietors could do — the least they owed 
to the committee at large — was to have it 
printed. He conceived, that the gentle- 
men behind the bar should rather court 
and solicit inquiry than shun if. They 
ought manfully to say, “ Be this report 
in favour of us, or against u% let it go 
forth, by all means.” Perhaps next year, 
the committee would have to report some 
extraordinary wisdom, some great virtue, 
displayed by gentlemen in the directi<«&. 
He would be the first to move that such 
a gratifying report should be printed— 
and would the directors, in that event. 
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wish to have such a report of their good 
(jualitics suppressed ? Would they be de- 
sirous that their merits should lenmin 
unknown ? He thought they had pun- 
pi lately committed themselves in the 
present instance, on a question with 
which the public might imagine they 
ought to have nothing to do. 

On a very recent occjmou, in a pud eat 
against the mandamus that had hi eu direct- 
ed to them, they expic wd themselves in 
the strongest terms agau tl.eu>i..luctof 
certain member'' of the i maid or control, 
who had votedinthepiivy council, on a can* 
in which they vvcio themselves concerned. 
It was now pioper to inquire, how far 
they were acting on the s'une principle ? 
Did they not condemn themselves, out of 
their m\ n mouths, when they' blamed the 
membeis ot the board ot control, for sup- 
posing their own cause, in the character 
of privy counsellors, and now came for- 
ward, in the teeth of their recorded sen- 
timents, and voted on a question nearly 
connected with themselves ? He never 
would impugn their right to vote as pro- 
prietors, on questions which emhraied 
the general interests of the company ; but 
when they at tempted to vote as director, 
on partial subjects, he should always op- 
pose it. On one occasion, he recollected, 
when he thought they were entitled to 
give their votes, as proprietors, for the 
question was a general one, he fairly 
stated his opinion ; and, in a manner 
equally manful, would he express his 
•entiments, when he conceived their votes 
ought to be withheld. 

He should persist in dividing the court 
again on the subject of printing the 
supplement to the report ; because the 
argument of an irregularity in form 
did not here apply ; and, therefore, 
those who had opposed the printing of 
the whole report, could not object to 
the publication of the supplement, which 
was not yet decided on, imt which ought 
to come before the proprietors fot consi- 
deration. He was astonished at the line 
of conduct that had been adopted on that 
day. At the last court, they agreed to 
printing the letters of General Macaulay 
and Major Hart, without any notice being 
given to the court, without any reason 
being given for taking such a step, except 
that it was the wish of one or two pro- 
prietors, that the papers should be print- 
ed. ^ What then would be the inference 
Which many absent proprietors would 
draw, when they learned that the court 
had refused to publish the report of the 
committee, although so many gentlemen 
expressed themselves friendly to the mea- 
ST J re * They would begin to grow suspi- 
cious of the contents of the report. They 
would think there was something in it, 
which the court did not wish to make 
public, When he looked hack, as a mem- 


bei of the committee of by'- laws, on the 
H.anuci iii which one of their recommen- 
d.o i.,n> li..d been treated, he felt the more 
Joicibly iinpn , '" , ed with the necessity of 
pi mling the lepoit — because he was de- 
tci mined that the question of the alteia- 
tmii pi opened by the committee tube made 
in the election lists, should he again sub- 
mitted to the proprietors, in its largest 
and most extensive toi in. lie called on 
the piopiietois to maik the citruinstance* 
under which the decision against the le- 
commendatiou was effect ed^ Thirty-one 
piopiietois voted in favour of the altera- 
tion — thirty-three aeain&t it; and then 
came seventeen directors to vote on a 
matter neatly connected with themselves, 
and thus a majority was formed. There 
was one section of tliur by-laws which 
struck him as being peculiai iy pioper. It 
was that which provided, “ That if any 
debate shall arise in the court of direc- 
tors, concerning any director, or any 
matter or thing wherein any director shall 
he personal! y concerned, every such di- 
lecfor, having been hist heard, shall 
withdraw during >-111*11 debate, and when 
tin* question tlieieupon is put,” This 
was a couix* prcitliatly proper for an in- 
dividual placed in a dt> igreeablc situation 
— and he should be happy to «>oe the 
principle operate more widely in that 
court. One of the directors acted fullv 
up to the spirit of the principle, on the 
very day when his colleagues voted against 
the proposed amendment in the election 
lists. The hon. Mr. Lindsay felt himself 
unpleasantly situated — and he (Mr. D. 
Ki nn aird) gave him the utmost praise and 
credit for the line of conduct he had 
adopted. He felt, though he was in the 
eomt of proprietors, that the law was 
binding on a man who wished to stand 
fair in the opinion of the public, and he 
withdrew. The by-law, lie conceived, 
applied to his ease, though he was told 
that it did not, and he left the court. 
“ No,” said he, firmly, “ 1 will not stay 
in the court, while any question, personal 
to myself, is under eonridrration,” He 
afterwards, however, returned, and voted 
on a question which concerned the direct 
tors generally. “ Oh,” said he, “ as 1 
am now in company with several gentle- 
men, I may as well give my suffrage.*' 
"'I»cn the question was personal to hira- 
•>elf, he retired from the court, — but he 
voted, whoie the proposition embraced 
the collective interest of himself and his 
colleagues. [// tras here intimated, hy 
erica of “ No, no !” from several gen- 
tlemen behind the bar, that Mr. Ltndaay 
had not acted in the manner described.] 
He (Mr. D. Kinnaird^ understood that 
the hon. director had conducted himself 
in the manner he had stated. If he did 
not, it redounded still more to his ho- 
nour j since, in that case, he was the sole 
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director who had acted on the principle 
recognized by the law, as it applied to the 
executive body. Many instances occurred 
in the court of proprietors, where the 
same principle ought to operate; but the 
directors, it appeared, did not feel them- 
selves bound to attend to it. He thought 
the rejection of the proposed amendment 
of the election lists, would come before 
the public with double effect, when they 
looted to those who voted against it. He 
congratulated the proprietors, on seeing, 
in the majority of fifty-one, no less than 
seventeen d hectors, who voted in a case 
that evidently affected themselves. The 
proprietors, lie hoped, would always act 
with becoming spirit. They would be 
wrong if they did not do so. They would 
never, he was convinced, be backward in 
acknowledging the merits of the directors 
— but that should only be done whcie 
they really desen ed the meed of praise, 
and stood fair with the public. The cha- 
racter of the executive body was the pro- 
perty of the compauy, and no persons 
could be more deeply interested in their 
standing high in the public estimation, 
than they were. 

With respect to the conduct of the com- 
mittee of by-laws, he would not ask their 
praise, but he challenged their blame. He 
would not call for the thanks of those who 
refused to give him a general appeal to the 
proprietors. Unless the lepoit of the com- 
mittee of by-laws were regularly printed 
for the use of the proprietors, the gentle- 
men of whom it was formed, could not lend 
themselves, w ith any degree of satisfac- 
tion, to those gratuitous labours, those 
unpleasant duties, w'hich devolved on 
them ; and surely no duty could be more 
unpleasant than that of investigating the 
character and conduct of men, high in 
office. The more lofty they were in si- 
tuation, the more irksome was it to ap- 
pear, by prosecuting any inquiry, to har- 
bour even the slightest suspicion. If the 
committee had acted fairly, they sought 
not the thanks of the court as their re- 
ward. All they asked for was, a general 
dissemination of their labours — and that 
which alone could satisfy them, was re- 
fused. To save trouble, while lie was on 
his legs, he would give notice, on the 
part of his hon. friend, the chairman of 
the committee of by-laws, “ That it was 
his intention , in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of the committee of by-laws, to 
more, at the next quarterly general court , 
or at a special court , to be railed at the 
end of the year , that application be made to 
parliament , for a bill to render valid cer- 
tain existing by -laws of the company — 
and that one of the clauses in the said 
bill, shall provide, that no person holding 
an office under thp crown , be eligible for 
the situation of director .** In conso- 
nance with thjs notice, it was necessary 


that that part of the report of the com- 
mittee of by-laws which referred to it 
should be printed. He would, therefore, 
move, “ That the supplement to the re- 
port of the committee of by-laws be* 
printed for the use of the proprietors 

Mr. R. Jackson , — collecting, as he had 
done, from the hon. chan man, from his 
hou. friend near him, [Mr. 5 > . Moore), 
and from other gentlemen, that the only 
objection to printing the report went to 
the point of form, as it contained certain 
law's which had already been passed, — 
could anticipate no opposition to the pre- 
sent motion. His hon. friend, and every 
other person, bad agreed, that w'hat was 
prospective — what related to laws, that, 
some months hence, the proprietors would 
he called on to decide, — it was consistent 
with wisdom and with common sense to 
print. He, therefore, felt great plea- 
sure in seconding the motion. 

Mr. Pattis on said, there was a great 
diffeience between printing the whole re- 
port, and only the supplementary part ; 
they appeared to him to be two very dis- 
tinct propositions. A portion of the al- 
terations had already gone by, being 
either confirmed or rejected ; whilst the 
matter contained in the supplement was 
yet to come under the consideration of 
the proprietors. Gentlemen were at last 
willing to apply themselves to the only 
substantive part that could properly come 
before the court. Had the whole report 
been published, as intended, it could 
only be looked on as a sort of protest of 
the committee of by-laws against the de- 
termination of the court of proprietor: 
he was glad the good sense of that court 
had refused to sanction the proposition. 
A large portion of censure had been cast 
on those who had voted from behind the 
bar : he was quite ready to take his share 
of blame, conscious of having acted from 
pure aud honest motives. They uow 
came to consider of printing the supple- 
ment to the report ; and the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Kinnaird) had, with his usual 
warmth, taken that opportunity of launch- 
ing out, in the most extravagant manner, 
against a set of persons, whom he ap- 
peared to view with a sort of hydrophobia . 
On the present occasion, he had not 
scrupled to stigmatize the directors most 
unwarrantably. {Hear, hear JJ Amongst 
other things, he had asserted, as a proof 
of their unhandsome conduct, that only 
one of their body retired when a ques- 
tion, which concerned themsehes, was 
brought forward. Now r , the case of Mr. 
Lindsay, to which the hon. proprietor 
had alluded, w r as really a mere personal 
question , while the question which had 
been agitated and rejected was one of the 
most general nature , which affected the 
well-being of the community at large. 
The directors thought that -the by-law 
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would be an injudicious one ; and, there- 
fore, they resisted it on public principle , 
and not on account of any private feel- 
ings or motives of their own. He would 
venture to say, in contradiction to the 
hon. proprietor, that, if any set of men 
acted less on principles of a private na- 
ture than another, the court of directors 
comprised those individuals : therefore, 
he should repel, in the nnW decided 
manner, the asseition, which the lion, 
gentleman had now, not for the first 
time, thought fit to make. He had as- 
sumed, in a very curious manner, a func- 
tion and office that did not belong to him 
or to the committee of by-laws. He 
stated, that the whole conduct of the di- 
rectors was placed under their inspection : 
he begged leave to say, that this was not 
the fact ; they had no such power. A 
formal committee had, indeed, once been 
appointed, in consequence of the motion 
of an hon. proprietor, (Mr. P. Moore), to 
look into the conduct of the directors, 
and to mark their attendances ; hut, he 
believed, it would be found very difficult 
to prove that the committee of by-laws 
were empowered to examine ami report 
on the conduct of the court of directors. 
Their duties were distinctly pointed out . 
— they were to inspect the by-laws, and 
see that they were regularly attended to. 
— [Mr. Kinnaird— ■“ regularly executed.”] 
In the letter which Mr. Howarth, the 
chairman of the committee, wrote on the 
7th of May, 181 G, he thus expressed 
himself: — “ I have the honour to request, 
that you will cause a general court to be 
summoned, in order to lay before the 
proprietors the report of a committee 
appointed to inspect the East India Com- 
pany’s by-laws — a copy of which 1 en- 
close for the information of the court of 
directors. And I feel much personal sa- 
tisfaction in stating to you the gratifica- 
tion which the great attention the com- 
pany’s interests appear to have received 
from the executive body, has given me — 
the result of which must be highly bene- 
ficial to the company.” 

The hon. D . Kinnaird. — “ It is the 
duty of the committee of by-laws to 
examine how they are executed. If a 
director does not appear to execute the 
laws properly, his conduct is open to 
their observation.” 

Mr. Pattison said, if the hon. proprie- 
tor would look to the by-laws, he would 
find that the infraction of one of them 
carried its own punishment with it ; for 
it immediately disqualified the offending 
individual from holding any situation un- 
der the company. As one of the court of 
directors, he should rejoice if the hon. 
proprietor exerted his utmost skill and 
penetration in examining their conduct ; 
for, he was convinced, it would be found 
satisfactory in every respect, (hear, hear!) 


— The hon. gentleman, and another who 
was not then present, but who, on a 
former occasion, had told them explicitly 
that lie came down to the court that day, 
determined to be in perfect good humour 
with the directors, — appealed to be. 
strangely fond of attacking them. The 
hon. gentleman to whom he had alluded 
(Mr. Hume) changed his tone, however, 
before the day was out : he turned against 
the executive body. Notwithstanding Ills 
promise, he could not resist the opportu- 
nity of having a fling at them. — ( a laugh.) 

In withholding their consent from the 
motion which had just been disposed of, 
the directors, he maintained, had not 
acted as a body> but merely as indivi- 
duals. The hon. chairman had stated to 
the proprietors, that the opinion of the 
court of directors had never been takeu 
on the question of printing the report ; 
therefore, the votes they had given, rai 
the moment, were clearly those of indi- 
viduals. If the object of gentlemen had 
been to present the thanks of the court 
to the committee of by-laws, he would 
have been most happy to join in such a 
vote ; for, he conceived, that body had 
done much good. The learned gentleman 
(Mr. Jackson) observed, “ that they had 
greatly improved the by-law, relative to 
the mode to be observed in granting pen- 
sions and gratuities. They had intro- 
duced additional restrictions, which he 
looked upon as wise, beneficial, and 
praiseworthy — and he, (Mr. P.) for 
oue, rejoiced that the alteration was 
made, and that his hands were tied up 
with reference to grants of money. He 
wished, however, that the discovery of 
the utility which was likely to attend such 
an alteration had been made a little soon- 
er. The learned geutleman had sat for 
many years in that court, and had seen 
large sums of money voted away without 
observation : — one, in paiticular, of a 
very large amount, and, he was going to 
say, tlie most profligate grant that was 
ever voted, passed unnoticed. The dis- 
co* ery was not then made ; and, though 
it was a twenty thousand pounder, down 
it went like a lump of sugar . — (a laugh.) 
— The company would, however, have to 
pay it. This reminded him of the story 
of the lioys and the frogs . it might be 
fun to those who voted away such sums 
of money ; but it was death to the pro- 
prietors at large. 

He hoped it would be understood, that lie 
and bis colleagues appeared, on this occa- 
sion, not as directors, but as individual 
proprietors ; and, lie thought, the observa- 
tions made with aview to lower them in the 
eyes of the company, by insinuating that 
they acted from personal motives, was 
exceedingly injudicious. Some gentle- 
men were, however, constantly attempt- 
ing to pick holes in their jackets. Tin 
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lion, proprietor (Mr. Kinnaird) bad said : 
— €f it was for the interest of the di- 
rectors and of the proprietors, who 
claimed, as their property, the character 
of the executive body, that they should 
stand well in the public estimation/' — 
Now, he would ask, was the true way 
of making them stand well with the pub- 
lic — was the best manner of raising their 
importance in the eyes of the country, to 
come down, from time to time, and 
make unfounded attacks on them ? The 
hoB. gentleman was constantly doing 
this; but his attack, on the pi esent oc- 
casion, was peculiarly unfortunate. To 
be sure, it was a very difficult thing to 
resist so able a disputant as he was ; but, 
in his opinion, until the lion, gentleman 
bad found out sonic greater fault in the 
conduct of the dii ectors than their endea- 
vour to oppose an iriegular proceeding, 
as they had done that day, lie miulil to 
treat them with a little more reaped. 

Mr. Camming wished, after what had 
been said about the treatment which the 
committee of by-laws liad met with, to 
make a very few observations. He felt 
no resentment on the present occasion ; he 
was not displeased with the conduct 
either of the directors or proprietors. 
On every question, connected with the 
committee of by-laws that had been 
brought before the court, he thought 
they had been treated with kindness. He 
had been an humble advisei — but had al- 
ways found the dii ectors polite and at- 
tentive, when any representation was 
made to them. He really did nol think 
that the committee had been iil-med by 
the directors or piopiietors ; but, on the 
contrary, respect . nd attention appeared 
to have been paid to them on every tide, 

Mr. R. Jackson said, as he had been 
personally alluded to by the lion, dilector 
(Mr. Pattison), it was necessary that he 
should make a few remarks in his justifi- 
cation. The hon. director had observed, 
that he (Mr. J.) made no observations 
whatever, when a very large sum of mo- 
ney yras voted in that court. Now', he 
would remind the hon. director, that the 
grant to Lord Melville, to which he al- 
luded, went under the most deliberate of 
all forms ; — it went to a l»aliot. He re- 
membered that the hon. magistrate (Al- 
derman Atkins), who moved that grant, 
had stated fairly to the court, that it 
was one of those questions which ought 
to be decided by ballot, in order that 
absent proprietors might have an oppor- 
tunity of voting j and, certainly, that 
grant was determined by a most delibe- 
rate ballot. Therefore, it was out of all 
character to insinuate, that it was a 
hasty proceeding, or that the court had 
bee» .taken by surprize. The hon. di- 
rector could not, surely, censure him, 
because he had not objected, at that mo- 
ment, to the most cautious and deliberate 


measure that could be adopted where 
grants of money were called for. He 
would remind the lion, director, and 
every other gentlemen, that he had uni- 
formly, for seveial yeais, opposed pre- 
cipitate grants of monev. 

Until the year 1793, pensions of 
j£8,OO0 per aim. might be man ted by 
the directors. It was not till that 
period that the proprietor* succeeded 
in procuring a by-law, which rendered 
it necessary that every pension, above 
j£200 should lie approved by one geneial 
court. When it was proposed that t!.i.s 
check should he placed on the power of 
the directors, with respect to the grant of 
pensions ; — when it was submitted to the 
propiiefors that they should not be given 
until one general court had expressed 
their approbation of them — an hon. di- 
lector ^Mr. Elphmstoue) stood up in that 
court, and honourably gave his vote for 
that check, ohseiving, that he had long 
thought it necessary. Perhaps it was 
owing to his concurrence and support, 
that they piocured this law at all. Every 
man in public life must know, that re- 
form, however valuable in itself, can only 
be effected by degrees. At the time that 
the proprietors succeeded in getting this 
by-law enacted, they thought they had 
not strength enough to carry a proposition 
for having all proposed pensions sub- 
mitted to two general courts ; they con- 
ceived it was pretty well to succeed in 
having a provision made, which rendered 
it neeessan that they should be submitted 
lor coil" idei «it ion and approval, to one. 
.Subsequent liansactions shewed that two 
weie neccssan — and the very by-law 
which the court had just confirmed on 
this subject, was almost a transcript of 
an amendment which came through his 
hands — and which the hon. director (Mr. 
Pattison), who now stated his satisfaction 
at the alteration, had attacked with the 
utmost asperity. Another observation 
had lieen made by the hon. director, which 
could not be met too soon — for, if any of 
their institutions was peculiarly useful, 
it was the committee of by-laws^ when 
they did their duty. What did the hon. 
director say ? He told the court, that 
the committee of by-laws had no right to 
look into the conduct of the directors. 
Now, he would contend, that they were 
not only authorised to recommend such 
alterations in the by-laws as they thought 
necessary, but they were solemnly bound 
to make inquiry into the f< execution and 
observance ** of those laws. Jn the very 
next chapter to that in which the duty of 
the committee was thus defined, there 
were no less than eight or nine laws 
which the directors were enjoined to ob- 
serve. When, therefore, they were called 
on to inspect the law s, and to mart how 
they were executed, was it not a^cdceSsm 
to suppose, that they were not to examine 
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the conduct of the executive body, with 
reference to the observance of laws w hich 
Here ordained for their government. 
Tney must leain from their secretaries 
and principal officeis, how the directois* 
duty had been executed, and they had an 
undoubted right to report theii opinion 
thereon ; and yet one of the executive 
body had, that day, abetted, that it was 
impioper for the com tu it tee or by-law < to 
inquire into the conduct and pUKeedmgs 
of the directors. It iv«< impossible that 
the committee could peiiei m then Umc- 
tions, and refrain from noticing the pro- 
ceedings oi the executive body. The 
thing could not be done. No man e udd 
inquire into the observance and execution 
of the In -laws, without looking, inciden- 
tally, into the conduct of the directors. 
He pretested against the language made 
ii'e of, on this subject, by the hon. di- 
recti r, pronouncing, a* he did, that the 
committee ut by-laws, if tney performed 
their duty, must examine the conduct ot 
the executive body. If they found that 
any of them acted improperly, they 
ought to say so ; but if, on the other 
hand, they disco veied that their conduct 
was, in eveiy respect, maiked by a 
proper seuse of what was due to them- 
selves and to the company, they ought to 
bestow on them the commendation which 
they deceived. 

This, he admitted, was a departure 
from the question before the court, to 
which he would now' come back ; but it 
was incumbent on all tiie proprietors, if 
they wished to keep up their lights and 
privileges, on the first blush of «tu attack 
on any of them, to declare what were 
their rights, and to state that they were 
determined to maintain them. Tin 4 
question was, whether the supplementary 
report should be printed ; and it appeared 
to be the opinion ot his hon. friend (Mi. 
1*. Moore < and of e.ery oilier gentleman, 
that, as the ieport contained prospective 
matter, it ought to be given to the pio- 
prietors, whether it was acted on twelve 
months hence, or in a fow da\>. He 
hoped they would have the support of 
the lion, director’s (Mr, Paulson’s) 
voice, seeing, at last, that they had 
brought them 1 - elves within his principle — 
within the pale of his declaration of what 
he conceived to be proper — he trusted the 
hon. director would not now exhibit so 
ludicrous an alteration of opinion, as to 
twsert, that what lie stated a fevv mo- 
ments before to be right, was, in fact, 
completely wfong. 

Mr. Pattison, having been personally 
addressed, wished to say a few words. 
He begged to inform the learned gentle- 
man, that he had made up his mind to 
vote for the question* before he (Mr. 
Jackson) had delivered bis speech. He 
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bowed to the eloquence of the learned 
gentleman on all occasions. It was of 
that overpowering and overwhelming na- 
ture, that those who attempted to bear 
up against it, appeared to be in the situa- 
tion of a weak man, who should endea- 
vour to stand on the beach, and to oppose 
the waves which were rolling in upon 
him. Hut, though he was not able to 
make head against the prodigious number 
ot words which the learned gentleman 
made use of, he could assure him, that, 
lie would uot give up the opinion he had 
expressed (because no good argument was 
advanced against it), that the committee 
of by-laws were only appointed to inspect 
the by-laws, and not for the purpose of 
picking holes in the jackets of the direc- 
tors, or of repotting on the conduct of 
the executive body. 

The Chairman said, the sentiment he 
had given on the question that had been 
recent!) disposed ot, was merely that of 
an individual. He had no previous means 
of knowing what t lie feelings of his col- 
leagues were on the subject, and he had 
only spoken and voted as a proprietor. 
He had the honour of peisonally knowing 
many of the committee ; and he believed 
nobody of men was moie worthy of his 
respect anil esteem. 

The lion. TV. F. FJ plans tone, remark- 
ing that an hon. and worthy friend of his, 
had mentioned bis intention of moving 
the thanks of the couft to the committee 
of by-laws, expressed himself desirous of 
learning when the motion would take 
place, assured that whenever the motion 
was brought forward, it would meet with 
the utmost approbation — it would be re- 
ceived with acclamations. 

Mr. f{. Jackson said, that, at some fu- 
ture period, it was intended to propose a 
vote of thanks. His own opinion Was, 
that the motion should follow the deci- 
sion on the matter contained in the sup- 
plement. His reason for moving that thd 
first part of the icpoit should be printed, 
was to give the proprietors an opportunity 
of masking the beneficial alterations 
which had been made, and of judging 
w hether those who recommended them 
did not deserve their unfeigned thanks. 
The question was now narrowed to the 
printing of the supplement, to which, he 
supposed, no objection would be offered. 

The Chairman then put the question* 
on printing the supplement to the repbrt, 
which was carried in the affirmative, 
voce. 

The notice, which the hon. D. Kftawifrd 
had given, on the part of Mr. Hh worth, 
for an application to parHaaenr, to ren- 
der certain by-laws valid, Ac. was read 
by the derk, and tabled. 

The court adjourned at two o'clock, 
sine die. 

Voi. II. 2 K 
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CALCUTTA. 

Nov. 1815.: — Waterloo. — At a meet- 
ing of t,he committee appointed to carry 
Into effect tfie resolutions of the general 
meeting, further measures were adopted 
for aiding the subscription, an account of 
'Which, with the Chairman’s letter to his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, is here 
^pbjoined. 

At a Meetivg of the Committee for mu- 
naming the subscription for the relief 
of the families of those trho fell in the 
late campaign on the Continent , under 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
Present, Sir F. Macnaghten, in the 
chair, and the following members of the 
(Jominittee, Lieut.-Coi. Dalrymple, Lieut.- 
Col. Murray, Dr. Boswell, Capt. Ormsby, 
Mr. I. De Fries, Mr. J. Binuy, and the 
Rev. Mr. Dans. 

Resolved — That the letter drawn up by 
the Hon. Chairman to the address of 
His Grace the Duke of Wellington, be 
adopted and transmitted by the ships 
under despatch. 

Resolved — That the above letter be pub- 
lished, and that the sums collected, on 
Or before Friday next, be converted into 
bills and transmitted to His Grace, agree- 
ably to the tenor of the above letter. 

Resolved — That the Committee do ad- 
dress a letter to general officeis com- 
manding divisions, and to the chief, civil, 
and military officers at each station under, 
this Presidency, inclosiug the resolutions 
of the general meeting and list of subscri- 
bers, requesting their aid and support 
towards carrying into effect the laudable 
intentions of the community. 

Resolved — Also, that a letter be ad- 
dressed to the British residents at the 
courts of Hydrabad, Mysore, Travancore, 
and Taujore. 

ResoUcd — That a letter be addressed 
to the Secretary and Treasurer of the Go- 
vernment Bank, reqnesting, that he will 
obtain the permission of the Governor 
and directors of the bank, to receive the 
amount of all subscriptions. 

Resolved — That the subscription book 
be left open at the Exchange, and that 
subscription papers be circulated through 
the Presidency, and further that the 
members of the Committee do severally 
receive t4ie names of such ladies or gen- 
tlemen as may be desirous of subscribing. 

Resolved — That the ladies of the settle- 
ment be most earnestly solicited to assist 
with their couti ibutions and influence in 
promoting the success of the present un- 
dertaking. 

Resolved—' That Captaiu Ormsby be re- 
quested to oflkiate as Secretary to the 


Committee, and to communicate the 
above Resolutions to the out-stations, a 
request which he has obligingly complied 
with. 

Resolved— That the Committee do 
meet again on Wednesday next at eleven 
o’clock. 


Copy of a letter referred to in the se- 
cond resolution : — 

To His Grace the Duke of Wellington r 
fgc. 6cc. tyc. 

We, the Chairman and Committee of a 
meeting of the inhabitants of Madras, 
convened for the purpose, which one of 
the enclosed papers will specify, have the 
honour of addiessing \our Grace, m com- 
pliance with a resolution of that meeting. 

We have the honour of enclosing bills 
to the amount of £ which will be 
found particularly described in an accom- 
panying schedule. We must add, how- 
ever, that we cannot at ptesent form an 
estimate of the sum likely to be raised, 
that we have not yet received any return 
fiom the out-stations, and that we hare 
not procured all which may be expected 
from the inhabitants of Madras, but we 
shall from time to time forward lists of 
the subscribers and subscriptions to your 
Grace. 

It will not, we trust, be inferred be- 
cait^u we have resolved that a subscrip- 
tion tor the families of those who fell i?> 
the late splendid campaign ought to take 
precedence of one tor any other purpose, 
that we therefore feel the less pride or 
exultation in the great* and glorious vic- 
tory which has been gained. And we 
persuade ourselves that jour Grace will 
pardon the liberty we have taken in beg- 
ing of you to dispense our contribution 
among those who may in \ our judgment 
have the best claims to partake of ft. 

With all those feelings which are neces- 
sarily inspired by, and inseparable from 
the transcend ant achievements of the im- 
mortal commander, we cannot forget 
that there are many who suffer affliction 
as their consequence. That there are 
many who cannot but be the peculiar ob- 
jects of your Grace’s commiseration and 
regard. That widowhood and orphanage 
are left to mourn in the midst of our joy, 
although they have gained a right to our 
care by the blood of those heroes who 
were companions of your conquests sad 
the partakers of your glory. 

If the gratification of your grace** heart- 
bad been the only object in our view, we 
feel that we could not so well have attain- 
ed it as by performing an ordinary act of 
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duty to the families of those gallant me n 
who laid down their lives in our cause* And 
we aie convinced that we offer to your 
Grace the greatest favour which it ij> in our 
power to confer when we tender some 
aid towards the relief of those who might 
have claimed it of our gratitude, oi de- 
manded it of om jusiice. 

We have the honour to subscribe our- 
selves, your Grace's infinite!} obliged and 
most devoted humble seivaut*. 

Deer. 18. On Tuesday evening, the 
stand ball and supper given b) the Sons 
of Caixdonm, on the occasion of the ap- 
proaching departing of the Countess of 
Loudoun aud Moil a for England, took 
place at Moore’s rooms : upwards of nine 
hundred cauls of iuvitation had, we un- 
dei stand, been issued, and the whole 
suite of a; -ailments were tilled at an eaily 
hour. Considerable care had been taken 
it! embellishing the walls, with appro- 
priate devices and transparencies. At the 
upper end of the ball-room there was a 
rich painting which represented the uni- 
ted arms of Loudoun and Moira, under- 
neath which, weie views of Loudoun 
Castle and Domngton Park. The whole 
was suuounded with cnm«ou diapeiy, 
festooned and folded in a graceful style. 
The upper was ornamented with Net- 
work of burnished gold, and a beautiful 
coronet. At the lower end of the room, 
there was another transparency inscribed, 
“ A tribute of respect and attachment." 

The Countess of Loudoun and the Earl 
of Moira were seated under a splendid 
state canopy, on the south side of the 
room, and immediately opposite them, 
seen through the an best of two other 
Iimjiih, then* a huge transparency of 
a Miglilai.dei , with a scroll in his.haud, 
containing tiie following nnciiption . — 

“ The Son-, of Caledonia, to theii illus- 
trious country woman the Countess of 
Loudoun and Moira." 

All these ornaments were very credit- 
ably executed by Mr. Woola-ton 

Dancing commenced about ten, and 
was kept up with great animation till one 
o’clock, when the compauy were intro*- 
duced into the extensive supper rooms. 
The concourse was expected to be so 
great, that the steward* had providen- 
tially secured the adjoining hou«e, to 
which they made a communication by a 
temporary bridge, and had filled it with 
Mipper tables. This phut had been judi- 
ciously adopted at a Mason's ball two 
years ago. Four tables were laid in Mr. 
Moore's large room, at \\ hicli there could 
not be less than six hundred persons. At 
the transverse table, at the head of 
the room, the principal guests were 
seated. The Hon. L. Seton, the presi- 
de, nt of the entertainment, had ou his 


left the Countess of Loudoun, and on his 
right the Governor- General. There were 
also Mrs. Middleton, Mrs. Edmonstone, 
Lady Blair, the Hon. Lady Ilumbold, the 
Hon. Sir Edward East, the Hon. Mr. 
Edmonstone, and Majoi -General Sir Ro- 
bert Blair.— Lady East had retired. After 
supper, the series of toast* began ; pre- 
viously to proposing the health of the 
Countess of Loudoun and Moira v , Mr. 
Seton addressed the company as follows : 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, 

“ From tin* feelings which at the pre- 
sent moment prevail in my own breast 1 
can be at no loss to conceive what is pars- 
ing in the minds ot those whom I have 
the honour now to addie»s. r l hose feel- 
ings natuially arise out of the occasion 
oil which we are assembled : an occasion, 
which every way interesting, is partly of a 
saddening, partly of a cheering character. 
We are met for the purpose of offering a 
tribute of respectful regard, — of more 
than respectful , — that were a term too 
taine, too cold for the occasion. And 
sure 1 am, I speak the cordial, genuine 
sentiments of all around me, when I say, 
that we are assembled to offer the affec- 
tionate homage ot a real attachment to a 
noble and illustrious lady, who, after 
having so filled the hrst place in the so- 
ciety of this settlement, to carry with 
her its best and since rest wishes, is now 
on the eve of returning to Europe. Of 
the Countess of Loudoun and Moira, it 
may with truth, he said, that her exalted 
statiou in this countiy, only served to en- 
large the range of those rirtues, which 
fire interwoven with her character^ by 
Hiving a more useful and a more exten- 
sive opei at ion to tiio-c feelings of beuevo- 
lenee, to those act* or charity’ and bene- 
ficence in which she delights. We have 
seen her ladyship actuated by an anxious 
solicitude for the vuifare of our charitable 
institutions and orphan establishment* 
unit the higher sphere to which she be- 
longs, and undertake the laborious, but 
honourable task of examining the internal 
economy of those establishments, -sug- 
gesting plans for their improvement, and 
inquiring into the condition of the chit* 
dren ; — thus in a manner, restoring the 
parent to the orphan, and extending pro- 
tection to the unprotected. The feeling 
excited by a conduct so ictively benevo* 
lent, combined with those gentle and at- 
tractive amenities which constitute the 
charm of social life,— must be one and, 
the same in eveiy bosom, in every coun- 
try. While, therefore, the Scotchn^n, 
with a glow of honouiable pride, with a 
feeling of laudable nationality, exulting, 
(and where is the Scotchman who would 
not exult in the gratifying reflection, that 
this generous, highly endowed lady is by 
bi rth a Caledonian ? ) offers up fervent vows 
for the happiness of his noble country- 

2 R 2 
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woman, he is sure to cany with him the 
most heartfelt sympathies of those of his 
fellow subjects, who belong to a different 
portion of the empire ; since an animated 
admiration of excellence, and an aident 
love of virtue, are so inherent in the Eng- 
lish and Irish character as to be insepa- 
rable. 

“To contemplate without pain, the ap- 
proaching departure of this illustrious 
lady, is impossible Unenviable indeed 
must be be, who could not teel such pain, 

' yet the painful sen-atiou may bo soothed 
and relieved by the reflection that the 
happiness which the piesence of the 
Countess of Loudoun and Moira raiM 
ever be diffused around her, is not/ovf 
but transferred. Our privation is a gain 
to others. If the benefit of her Lady- 
ship’s personal patronacre be uitndiawn 
from the charitable establishment in tins 
country, it will be bestowed upon similar 
institutions in Great Britain. If the In- 
dian object of her bounty lias to lament 
her absence, what numbers will becheci- 
ed by her presence in her native land ! 
How eagerly will the tenants, with the 
poor, surround their castle (pointing to 
the view of Loudoun Castle >, f:om time 
immemorial, the baionial residence of 
her noble ancestors ; how eagerly will 
t/\ey hail the long-wished return of the 
hereditary benefactress ! 

t( In this interesting anticipation let us 
endeavour to find consolation under the 
painful loss which we ate about to sus- 
tain, in the departure of the noble Lady 
who is at once the ornament .-nd ti e de- 
light of the society from winch she is row 
about to be sepai atefl.” 

Mr, Seton then turned to the Connie?' 
of Loudoun and Moiia. ami adduced 
her Ladyship in the follow in/ words • — 

“ Madam, — Permit me on the part of 
the Caledonians in Calcutta to expie«s to 
your Ladyship our most grateful ami re- 
spectful sense of your goodness iu doing 
us the gratifying honour to grace this en 
tertaiiumui t with your presence. Allow 
me also to assure your Ladyship of our 
sincere# and most heartfelt wishes lor 
your health and happiness.” 

1. — The Countess of Loudoun and 
Moira. — ‘ /rue's wj heart that v< should 
sunder / and f The bonniest lass m -/* the 
world * 

This was drahk with enthusiastic ap- 
plause. After which, the following toasts 
were given : — 

2. — 'Hie King. — * God save the King/ 
and * Unit- Britannia / 

3. — The Prince Regent. — * Prince of 
ff 'alas's Match/ and * Brechin Castle * 

4. — Queen and Royal Family. — 'Indian 
Queen/ and ‘ Quaker's If’/fe.' 

SL— The Governor-General. — ‘ Lord 


Moira's March/ and e fi 'el come to Scot- 
land.' 

This toast was received with load 
cheer.- and unbounded acclamations ; upon 
which land Moira ro«e and returned 
thanks in a most feeling and emphatic 
manner. r lh<? following is only a faint 
outline of what we lieaul. The Mowing 
watmth and energy of soul i- wanning 
which so strongly inaiked his Lmd-hip’s 
eloquence : 

“Ladies and Gentlemen — It i- not sim- 
ply my own thanks I am called upon to 
utter. 1 ought to attempt exp’e- c iug 
the sense of obligation which I know to 
he glowing iu the breast or mv far better 
"elf ^ y-’t these demands I feel utterly un- 
able to discharge adequately. Your cor- 
diality ha- been too touching and imjnrs- 
fuc to leave me composure for the choir c 
of word", but what phrase- would fitly 
describe That which l t:n*’t you will be- 
lieve we cannot but fief? Your kind- 
ness i« met with com*" po:ui< nr -cn-Ibility ; 
we re-t with gintenil runfuiencc the 
tc-timonics of y<»ui tnendlv :eMid, and 
as long as either of ns shall bare exist- 
ence, the renjeminanee of this night, will 
he among the most pleasing and natter- 
ing recollections/* 

Mr. Seton introduced the health of Lord 
Hungorford thus : 

“ lam now 7 about to propose another 
most interesting toast: the health of a 
highly promising young nobleman, whose 
amiable disposition and happy propensi- 
ties afford the sme-'t p’oot that he will 
rede-m that «ee»ed pledge, which e*\ r 
attache 8 to high ami illu«ti ion- character. 
'I he day will come, though 1 fmst it is 
f»r off, wiien tin.* noble youth to whom I 
ailnde, will unite in bn- person, the J.t- 
leditaiy honours of each of the three 
countries which constitute the United 
Kingdom. The sons theiefore of the 
Thames and the Shannon, as well as tho«e 
of (he Tweed, may proudly claim him as 
thiir own. 

0. — Lord Ilungerfoid.— “ The a 
Sun/' and “ The bonniest Lad in a' the 
world." 

Lot d Moira again rose and spoke with 
pcniliai animation ■ 

“ Yon hate done mv son the honor of 
drinking his health — 1 am not satisfied. 
1 a-k more from yon. He is (pointing to 
Lady Loudoun) a Campbell. He descends 
from the Hastings, who stood on ground 
of competition with Baliol and Bruce. 
He boasts consanguinity with the 
Stewarts, tlirough the line of Monteitli.— • 
Will* you acknowledge him a Scot ?’* 

7. — The Ladies Flora and Sophia 
Hasting--. — “ Bessie Hell and Mary 
Gray." and “ My lore she's but a Lassie 
>j et . ’ * — ( Loud c Peering.) 

8. — The V.'ui. Pitt. — “ The topsail 
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shivo and “ Fare a- ell to the Locha- 
ber.' * — {-‘Ip p Ffwse.) 

b. — The Ladies of the Settlement. — 
4< Mi; a hi kind dearie,” and. “ Her 
snout b if /jch a smile.” 

Thi'* toast was loudly applauded, and 
the cheering continued several minutes. 

The Vice President, Mr. Keig:i-on, 
rose, and with the pel minion ot the 
President, proposed a tuU't, which could 
not be recehed but with heat licit satis- 
faction. 

“ The united houses of Loudoun and 
Moil a .’’ — t U it ‘‘rated at p’an«e. ) 

Aftei a icw minute'* the \ ice President 
rose aiian, and suit, 

Mr. Pie- nicer, — L beg leave to propose 
another loa.-'t. i’he Ileio ot hi* Country, 
the Ileto ot hi> Aire, the Hero of the 
World, tlie Duke of Wellington, 

On this u»ast bung drank, the Jbind 
marched thsce times round the supper 
table», playing “ The British Grena- 
diers ” amidst the boundless applause of 
the company. 

. Mr. Ferguson theu gave, 

“ The author and the coneluder of the 
Nepaul war,” which was received with the 
strongest exprevoon ot enthusiasm. 

TheGovernoi (leneial io>e to rep') — 

“ Had I not made the war, 1 should 
have fdieivu myself deficient 111 capacity to 
comprehend what was due to our coun- 
try’:! spirit, or our country’s interest. 
In the prosperous conclusion of the war, 
I have .little room for personal pride. 
How could I fail ? Had I not British 
valour, British perseverance, and British 
judgment at my buck ! The merit lies 
with those wht»e euersry fu lulled my 
plans. I join enthu'.iastieaUy in the ac- 
clamations, winch you will bestow on 
1 1 10 who hat e upheld our renown ; and 
on r his occasion, you will surely distin- 
guish Sir Darn! Ochterlouy, as a nobly 
met irorious Scot.” 

I >011 this Mr. Sc ton proposed t 1 c 
health of Sir I). Ochteriony. The hand 
again marched three times round the ra- 
llies playing a quick step, accompanied 
l»y cheering and applause. 

There were several other toasts of 
which we hate no memorandum, and 
they were (bank with no abatement of 
rile h*gh spirits and delight with which 
the whole entertainment was so sticre**- 
lully conducted. It was near tioee 
o'clock when the il , u-‘tiiou> guests hm-, 
and returned to the ball room, wheie 
"dancing was immediately icsumed. At 
about four Lord Moira and the Countess 
of Loudon and family retired, deeply iin- 
piessed with the strong testimonies of 
homage and attachment which they had 
1 cceived from the Sons of Caledonia and 
the numerous assembly present. 

A lew choice spirits, resolute in doing 
hoiioui to the occasion, remained pour- 


ing libation* to the jolly god till nine the 
following moinmg. 

Dec. 12. A giaud dinner, ball, and 
supper, was sivtu on the 10th inst. bv 
the officers of the Horse Artillery, in ho- 
nour of his Majesty’s fi/th regiment, 
which Ins jint aimed at Meeiet, to 
which all the i dies and gentlemen of the 
station weie muted. The dinner was in 
tlie best style. 'Flit* dancing commenced 
at nine o’clock, and was kept tip with the 
greatest spint untd .1 late hour. Iu short, 
the greatest good-humour arid haimony 
pjevai ! ed, which vva* only interrupted by 
an event which the kind hosts could not 
have foreseen. Jest as the party was 
about to sit down to supper, a desperate 
party of lubbers, who have -o long in- 
fested this * ration, attacked the <*uppei 
room, can led off *cicral p ; eces of a >u- 
peib set of plate, which had just arrived 
from Calcutta, and belonging to the mess 
of the corps, and all the knivc-; for it 
appears this j- a favourite weapon of 
the.'e people in their nightly attacks. 
Notwithstanding the exertions made to 
lesi't these }« iple, they effected their 
I'm ape with tin i: booty*. We do not hear 
that a;,y personal injury was sustained by 
any of tin company, but a \ cry splendid 
chdidelier, which overhung the supper- 
table, was complete!} demolished. it 
may afford considerable .satisfaction to the 
society of Meerut to he informed, that 
it is intended to have Galloper guns drawn 
out on future occasions since experience 
tells us, it is in vain to attempt opposi- 
tion to these despejatt gangs with weapons 
less formidable. 

An average account of the quantities of 

Indigo, manufactured in the provinces 

of Bengal ai.d Bahar, during the last 

ten years : 

Entered ft om Inland r.t the Calcutta 
Custom House : 


!'ac f v. M,K. 

Srs. 

Cats. 

1005-fi 

05, 380 

29 

6 

l>06-7 - 

51,21 1 

0 

0 

1007-8 

! 03, 250 

22 

13 

l*0>-9 - 

y 1,539 

2 b 

»i 

i<0!l-l() 

-i ;,‘U2 

16 

2J 

1^10-11 - 

78,719 

25 

12 

imi -12 

611,072 

5 

2i 

1012-13 - 

72,976 

20 

15 

1013-14 

1 H 1 4 - 1 r> , from Sejit.*j 

74, *.05 

I 

39 

9 

tojamiary 96,163 
at!f 1 ward. 2h,30l J 

> 1,02, 521 

0 

0 


'1 he crop expected during the present 
season cannot he estimated at a higher 
quantity than 70,000 maiinde. 

March 7. The death of her Highness 
Koodsean Begum, the Queen mother of 
Delhi, wa« announced on Monday !a*f, 
by the firing of minute guns correspond- 
ing to her Highness’s age. 

— 14. The British inhabitants of 
Bombay, in emulation of the patriotic 
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conduct of their brethren of the Presi- 
dencies of Bengal and Fort St. George, 
have opened a subscription for the relief 
of the families of British soldiers, who 
suffered in the battle of Waterloo. Above 
jflOOO was collected duiing the meeting 
convened on the occasion ; and from the 
known liberality of the settlement, we 
have nd doubt but the aggregate of the 
sums subscribed will be worthy of the 
noble objects to which they are devoted. 

A Similar subscription has been begun 
in Ceylon. 

— 20. Letters from St, Helena, the 
4th of November, state, that no ships 
except those belonging to his Majesty, or 
the Hon. Company, are allowed a free 
communication with the shore. All 
others are ordered off, unless positively 
in want of water, which is supplied by 
the boats of the uavy. The commanders 
only are permitted to land. 

The Anniversary of St. Patrick was ee- , 
lebrated with due solemnity on Mouday 
evening at the Town Hall. Sir Francis 
Macnaghteu in the Chair. The fes- 
tivities did not terminate till a late 
hour iu the morning, and the fol- 
lowing is some detail of the toasts and 
speeches,. About two hundred and fifty 
gentlemen sat down to a splendid dinner, 
in which all the delicacies of the season 
abounded. The following are some of 
the numerous toasts given from tlm 
chair. The King. — The Prince Re- 
gent. — The Queen and Royal Family. — 
The pious memory of St. Patrick. — 1* arl 
Moira, Governor Gential of India. — The 
Duke of Clarence and the Navy. — The 
Duke of York and the Army. — The Duke 
of Wellington. — The Heroes of Waterloo. 
—The Hon. the F>a*t India Company. — 
Tl>e Countess of Loudon and Moira. — 
Sir David Ochterlony, and his gallant 
and victorious Army. — The Sons of the 
Thames and the Tweed who have ho- 
noured us with their company. — The 
Ladies of the Settlement. — The Lord 
Chief Justice of Bengal. — Archibald 
Setou ? E«qw 

Bon Ton and The Agreeable Surprise 
were acted on Saturday evening with 
gieat applause. Lord Moira honoured 
the Theatre with his piescnce, and the 
house was much better filled than during 
several preceding performances. John 
BuU is in rehearsal for next week. 

March 20. About the middle of last 
month, a very daring attempt was made 
by a party of convicts to overpower their 
guards and effect their escape. The fol- 
lowing are the particulars of this bold, 
though unsuccessful outrage : — A gang of 
fekms, under sentence of transportation 
for life, were pioceeding from Benares 
by water to the Presidency, under the 
safeguard of a detachment of the 30th re- 


giment of Native Infantry, consisting of 
one havildar, one naick, and twelve se- 
poys. The boats had entered the Matab- 
huoga; ami about sunset of the evening 
of the 13th ultimo, had anchored in the 
vicinity of the village of Ranccmigser, 
distant about twelve miles from Kishnug- 
gur. The convicts had as usual been per- 
mitted to go for a few minutes on shore. 
On their return to the boars, several of 
them rushed forward, seized a musket, 
spear, and sword, and immediately began 
to attack the guard. A scuffle ensued, 
but the sepoys, willing to avoid bloodshed, 
did not use their fire-arms until the pri- 
soners had fired two shots, and the I»a* 
vihlar had been wounded by the sword. 
At length they used their muskets ; one 
of the insurgents fell wounded by a b.dV 
in the thigh, and his comrades, seeing no 
chance of mastering The guard, leapt over- 
boni d, with the exception of three who 
remained in the boat, and endeavoured to 
escape by swimming. Their hopes were, 
however, entirely foiled ; for the guard, 
dividing themselves into two parties, be- 
set both sides of the river, and surround- 
ing the spot, apprehended the fugitive? as 
they came ou shore. In this manner six 
were secured ^ but, from the remaining 
five not having made their appearance, 
there is much reason to think, riiat they 
were carried to the bottom of the stream, 
by the weight of their heavy irons, and 
drowned. The body of one of them was 
afterwards found. The sepoys, during 
the whole of the affray, at the same time 
that i hey evinced perfect activity and good 
conduct, manifested a veiv laudable de- 
sire to spaie, if possible, the lives* of their 
prisoners. The survivors have since safe- 
ly reached Calcutta. 

During the high winds which have pre-s 
vailed for several days of the past .week 
many fires have broke out in the native 
parts of the city. Of these the most de- 
structive occurred on Suuday afternoon, 
in the village lying a little North of Short’s 
bazar, almost every hut within it being 
burnt to the ground. We regret to le&m 
that a man, a woman, and two childxen 
were lost amidst the conflagration. 

The following is an accurate statement 
of the quantities of some of the principal 
articles of export and import, which hav« 
passed the Calcutta Custom House in the 
month of November last : — 


Indigo 12,391 20 2 

Silk 1,5 b 1 3 6 

Cotton 21,819 35 

Piece Goods Pieces 569,3 77 

Sugar .. Mauuds 24,692 10 0 

Saltpetre 15,822 2 5 

Safflower 1,167 7 5 

Borax 586 17 4 

Tincal .. ,, 203 4 J 

Salainonic .. 40 3l 3 

Turmeric 1,413 20 0 
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Lac dye 
Lac lake 

Shell lac .. 123 

Pepper . . . . 3,828 15 0 

Imported from the interior of the coun- 
try in November, 1815. 

Indigo, 3,547 chests, weighing 
Factoiy maunds - - 32/353 33 6§ 
The quantity of Indieo, received in 
Calcutta, during last month, and the two 
months which preceded it, greatly exceeds 
that imported (lining the same mouths of 
the foregoing year, as will be apparent 
from a comparison of the following ave- 
lage table. 


Quantity of Indigo, impoited in Sept. 
October ami No ember, 1814, estimated 
in Factory Maunds : 


September 

_ _ 

193 10 

6 

( Ictober 

. . - 

7,406 25 

3 

November 

- - - 

28,937 32 

0 


Total 

36,597 28 

•> 

Do. do. in September, 
November, 1816. 

Octobei , aud 

September 

- - - 

3,512 26 

1 

October 

- - - 

16,005 39 

3 

November 

- - - 

32,953 83 

6 


Total 

52,471 18 

10 


Tiie sum total of the excess duiing the 
present year, is nearly 16,000 maunds, 
and in last month alone is more than 
4,000 mauads. 

LUCKNOW. 

November 20, 1815. His Excellency 
the Nawanb Vizier, Raffat-ul-Dowlah 
Utilfee-ul-M uluc-G ihzec-ud-Decii-Hyder- 
K ban -Bahadur, has impaired and paint- 
ed, with the finest tliura, tlie whole 
of the intrtior and outside of that 
grand building erected by the magnificent 
prince, the late Nawanb Vizier Asoph- 
nl-Dowlah, about the year'' 1780 and 
1784, and called the Imambarah ; the 
most superb building in India, next to 
those erected by the Emperors of !!in- 
diHtan, at Agra and Delhi. It h.i" a 
centre arched room sixty-seven militui) 
paces (one hundred and sixty-seven feet 
and a half) long, by twenty-one paces 
broad ^fifty-two feet and a hall!. Theie 
is a beaiititul oci igon loom at each end, 
and a raised set of moms (oi open <m lie- 1 

f the rear of the centre room, the 
hole length, with fountains and batons 
of water under each front arch. In front 
is an arcaded verandah, forming a very 
fine oblong room, though narrower than 
the centre room, with a pierced, or open 
w-ork, and dwarf balustrade, near the 
spring of the ceiling. No wood is used 
in any of the building, it being entirely 
of brick and mortar masonry. The tight 
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of the room cortesponcls with the breadth, 
and is strikingly noble aud handsome. 

Since its erection ! about A, D. 1784) to 
the present year, no repair whatever bus 
been given to it. Huvv pi ai.se worthy, 
and in what an amiable light it places the 
virtues of his Excellency the present 
Nawanb, Vizier of Oude, to have repair- 
ed and beautified this magnificent pile of 
buildings, erected by bis liberal uncle the 
late Asoph-til-lMwlah, who dispensed to 
every European, of whatever description, 
that visited his court at Lucknow, liis 
gifts of princely munificence ! 

In the centre room of the Imambarah 
lie interred’ the remains of Asoph-ul- 
Dowlah and his begum ; mullahs (priests) 

To read the Koran, perfumes day and 
night, burning in silver vessels, and the 
sepuldne is always lighted with tapers at 
night. Canopies of state are over both, 
but there is no raised tomb, as was uni- 
versally the custom formerly in Hin- 
dustan, 

On the left of the Imambarah, on a 
tailed ten ace, and fronting the east, is a 
fine mosque, with two minarets (or 
spires! , highly adorned with devices of 
flowers and leaves in stucco-work. 

In front of the Imambarah is a broad 
raised terrace, in the centre of which is 
a large square bason of water with foun- 
tains. A flight of stone steps on each 
side leads down to a flower-garden, 
abounding in orange, lemon and other 
trees, in the middle of which is a noble 
gateway with three entrances, descend- 
ing a considerable depth ; an extensive 
court with arcaded buildings surroumV 
in? it, and in the centre a corresponding 
gateway, built for ornament, and called 
a Jaivab see Walle. Turning to the left, 
you go to the celebrated and magnificent 
gateway, called the Koontee Dnrwa-zu, 
or (the Gate of Home) ; through this 
run's the road to the palace, called the 
Dowlut Kli.umah, aud the river Goomiy. 

MADRAS. 

Extract of a letter from a Gentleman on 
boat d the H. C. Strip General Harris, 
dated Canton, 17th December, 1815, 
received by the Jessey. 

“ I am happy in being able to give vow 
such a good account of our proceedings 
since we left you. In the first place we 
had a beautiful run across to Penang, only 
■seven (lavs ; we staid there near four 
weeks and filled the good ship as macli as 
we could do with propi icty . We got 1,400 
bales of Bombay Cotton which paid pretty 
well at 13 tales — Pepper has been high, 
we sold for 13 dollars a pecul, which yield* 
ed a good profit. The other articles did 
not answer so well — Tin 19| dollars, Be- 
tel Nut, Rattan 3$. The Bridgewater 
and other ships arrived a fortnight after 
u*, but they did not get suclt prices. The 
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markets have fallen since, and are now v at 
a stand. We are lucky in having a large 
part of our cargo in Pepper, and upon the 
whole we shall make a tolerable good 
trip thus far. The exchange home is six 
shillings the dollar, and having a large 
suru to remit will dose the accounts much 
to our satisfaction. The Bombay ships 
sold the Company’s revenue Cotton at 13-7 
to 13-9- — but they were obliged to take a 
larger quantity of Teas than umiaI, it fell 
afterwards. The Madia-* Cotton sold 
very bail 1 believe, but did not hear what 
the Company got. Trade B perfectly 
bri>k With the American and Country 
ships—- the India men are takhig nothing 
for the European market but Teas— Pearls 
have sulci very low this year, and the 
dealers must have lost a great deal by 
them.” 

CI'.YI ON. 

API OINTMENTS. 

The fnV.vniiivi i* »\tj have i.\k« n place — 

2 <.l Ct > lo'» regt. SiC*»iid Lieutenant B-.yton, to 
be rir«t Lieutenant without pun ha«e. vice D i- 
vu, dvCfi«td; date !Otl» Jan. iH.ri, (’. Bart.ier, 
Gent, to be Second Lieutenant, without purchase, 
v«v promote o ; 10th Jan. i«n«. 

Tl»e Lieut. Gen ral takes tms opportunity of 
paying a tribute of justice to the memory of 
Lieut. P. Davii, by a public acknowledgment 
of his zealous servb e, and ot the ai.ictic concern 
he feels at the loss of so meritorious an «'fticcr. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS 
Ian. to, l c \fl — Tho« Eden, I%n. to be Vice 
Treasurer and Accountant (V'titral, vice Hon J. 
W Carrington, Esq. proceeding on leave to Eng. 
land. 

In announcing tins appointment the Governor 
takes occasion to return thanks t», Mi Cadcll, tor 
the eminent zeal, accuracy and application with 
which he has fot sett ral \tai-. di-cliaigcd the la- 
fcormm and impniiant duties of Paymaster Grn. 
and tor ins continuing, on gr minus purely ot a 
public natvtre, to let.on that office in iv«lerei.<e 
to the mccesMon of theTreamij, winch was put 
to hi* choice, Mr Cadeli of course, by this ar- 
rangement, will not be prejudiced >n the price- 
deno* attaching to his rank in the service 

C. E. La\ai<t, Esq. to be Provmci-d Judge of 
Colombo, rice Mr. Eden. 

H, A. Marshall, Fsq. to be fVmptiollcr Gen. 
ol Cnsiom* and Commissioner ot Stamp-', vice 
Mr. Layard. 

Henry- pmnell, E>q. to be A*«Utfttu Collector. 
Custom Master and Fiscal, of the Di:tnct of 
Trincomalee. 

K M. Sneyd, Esq. to lie Assistant Collector and 
I>eputV Fiscal of the District of Matura. 

Jacob Bath, E-q. to he Superintendent of Vac- 
cination tor the District of Colombo, 

Henr} Marshal 1 , Esq. to bo <npcnutcndcnt of 
Vaccination lortlie District ot 1 • niu>m.i',cc — ujte 
kM Jan. 1816. 

DEATHS. 

In Camp, at Ehunrir.l, Oct IS, Thos. Drew. Esq. 
Colonel in the service of the Nab. b ot Elhcti- 
poor. 

At Calle, Not. St, J. J. D. D’Essandau, Esq. 
aged years, <> months, and I 1 * days. 


MAURITIUS. 

A crude aed ill formed plot to overturn 
the British government, is said to have 
been entered into in the Isle of France by 
% Bomber of disconnnted creoles. The 
fctfewing from the Calcutta Gazette of 
the 26 th alt. are given as the particulars 
of this ft senseless and fool-hardy at- 


tempt.” — For some time anonymous 
printed bills had been posted up, calling 
upon the inhabitants of the districts of 
Grand Port to assemble on the night of 
the third of September on the plain Mag- 
nial, where they would find four hundred 
well-armed and gallant fellows ready to 
storm the neighbouring English post. In- 
formation was carried to Major-Gen. 
Butler at Mahebourg on the morning of 
the third, of the following night being 
fixed for the attack on the tort, the cap- 
ture of which would be a signal for gene- 
ral insurrection. Immediately upon ra- 
ce! vine this intelligence. General Butler 
matched at the head of tlie troops under 
Ins command, and had got within a short 
distance of Magniac Plain, when he ob- 
MTved a large body ot creoles collected. 
They were however so badly organized, 
and little prepared to meet the prompt 
me<vmu*s adopted hy Geucrrd Butler, that 
on the first sound of the frmupet, they 
Neparated and tto.Npersed iu great trepida- 
tion. The ringleaders of the conspiracy, 
among whom the names of Fenur, lloch- 
cry. Bayou and many others are specified, 
were subsequently seized and placed in 
confinement. Such was the end of a fool- 
ish attempt, of which it is scarcely possi- 
ble to conceive any reasonable object. 

Proclamation. In the name of His Majes- 
ty George the Third , King of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land , ifc. »y c. Sec. 

His Excellency Robert Townsend Far- 
qulwr. Esq. Governor and Commander in 
lidei'ot the Wand of Mauritius, ami its 
dependencies, Captain General and Vice 
Admiral, <Sx. &t\ &e. 

Having understood that some of the in- 
habitant* of this colony have not yet com- 
plied with the Proclamation requiring: 
them to take the oathot allegiance, in or- 
der to sanction their residence upon tire 
Bland : and that for several months back, 
this necessary form has been entirely 
overlooked hy persons occasionally arriv- 
ing at the island of Mamitius, who can- 
not be entitled to establish themselves, as 
to enjoy the privileges granted to his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, without conforming to 
tliiN mdispensible regulation ; 

His Excellency has commanded and 
order*, 

1st. That within fifteen days at far- 
thest, from the date of thi* Proclamation, 
every person now upon tlie island of Mau- 
ritius who ha* not a’ ready taken the oath 
of allegiance, is required to do so at Port 
Louis before the Chief Commissary of the 
General Police, and elsewhere in the co- 
lony before the Civil Commissary. 

‘id. After the expiration of the fifteen 
days stipulated in the preceding article, 
every person who shall not have complied. 
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(herewith, anil who may wish to reside 
upon the island, shall furnish as his se- 
curity a domicile person, to be approved 
of by the Chit f Commissary of the Gene- 
ral Police, in default of which precaution, 
such measures will be taken as the safety 
and tranquillity of the colony may render 
necessary. 

3d. All foreigners arriving upon hn-i- 
ness or otherwise to tin* inland, ‘ball 
upon their arrival conform to the t evolu- 
tions established by the police, and then 
present them-elvo to their respective con- 
suls, under whose ic^ponsihility they shah 
be considered. 

4 th. This Proclamation shall he pub- 
lished and registered in the courts, and a 
copy shall be addressed to his honour the 
Chief Judge and Commissary of Justice. 

R. T. Fauquiiar. 
(Signed) By order A. Barry. 
Port Louis , \ith Sept. 1815. 

Price Current. 

Port Louis , Nov. 10, 1815. 
Imports. 

Ilicc, (fine moougee) 4 drs. to 4 dis. 10 
cwts. per bag. 

Sugar, (fine Benares) 7 dr*. 50 cwt*. to 
H drs. 50 cwts. per 100 lb. 

Giam, 3 dig. to 3 drs. 50 ewts. per hair. 
Soap (Bengal] 7 nvt. to 8 cwts. per lb. 
Cordage and Lines (unsaleable) 

Twine 3 threads, 25 cwts. to 30 cwts. 
per lb. 

Wax candles, 80 cwts. to 90 cwts. per lb. 
Wheat, 31-4 drs. to 4 drs. per bag. 

Gunny bags, 7 drs. to 8 drs, per 100 in 
November. 

Cocoa Nut Oil, 5 drs. per mauud. 

Piece good*, .'if well assorted), may be 
quoted fi om 63 to 70 per cwt. org. pi ice. 
Hog’* Lard, 1H cwts. to 20 cwt’*. per lb. 
Canvas, .hemp' 9 th*. to 10 per bolt. 

Do. (hemp and cotton) 10 drs. to 12 do. 
Chairs, (neat and solid) 35 dis. to 40 drs. 
per dozen. 

Sait provisions, 30 drs. per tierce. 

Coil Rope, 7 drs. to 7 drs. 50 cwts, per 
100 lb. 

Indigo, 1 dr. 10 cwts. to 1 dr. 20 cwts. 
per lb. 

Exports. 

Java Coffee, 12 drs. 50 cwts. to 13 drs. 
per 100 ib. 

Do. Sugar, 7 drs, to 7 dr*. 50 cwts. do. 
Bourbon Coffee, 13 drs. to 13 drs. 50 
cwta. do. 

Colonial Sugar, 1st sort, 7 drs. to 7 drs. 

Ml cwts. do. 

Do. do. 2d do. 6 drs. to 6 drs. 50 cwts. do. 
Do. do. 3d do, 6 drs. to 6 drs. 50 cwts. do. 
Pepper 6 drs. to 14 drs. 50 cwts. 

Cloves 65 cwta. to 67 cwts. per lb. 

Ebony 2 drs. to 2 drs. 30 cwts. per 100 lb. 
APPOINTMENT. 

Not. is, IMS — M. Virienx, Esq. Attorney Ge- 
neral m lhe Court of Vice Admiralty, appointed 
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by Special Commission, for the trial of offences 
ioinmirted at sea, 

PRINCE OF WALES’S ISLAND. 
appointment. 

Fort ConAialUi, Dec. 18} s. 
Mr. \V to- Sait«'rin«% to !>• Accountant General 
t“ lit - H"I 1 th_ Court of Judicature, from the 1-t 
<1 tlie 1 'iiMiina month. 

marriage. 

IV< l , Lieutenant H. M. Baker, 2 d batt. eo'-h 
i< at. ltci’jal Nat. lm. to Mis. Margaret Brown. 

DEATH. 

At Macao, Nov. 17. Thus. Chat. Pattle, Esq. Sc- 
< «»ini Mtinbemt the S.lect Committee of Supra- 
cargoes at Cauion, 

NEW SOI’TII WALES. 

Some time *ince an attempt was made 
by Governor^ Macquatie to explore the 
countiy J\ ini' west of the ljlue Mountains, 
forming the boundary of the settlements 
in that quarter, and which led to several 
interesting di>c >v cries. The passes 
tvere cleared, and the site of a town, to 
be named Bathurst, fixed upon, in thecen- 
tie of a feitile and beautiful country, 
when circumstances forced his Excellency 
to dii'contmue hi* reseaieb, and return to 
Swltiey. rnwillimr, however, to quit 
a prospect the opening of which pro- 
mised such favourable results, he in- 
structed Mr. Kvatw to continue the jour- 
ney, and exp'ore a* fai to the west as his 
mean* ot transporting provisions, the na- 
tuie of the country, and such unfoiescen 
obstacles as travellers art exposed to, 
would permit. That gentleman safely re- 
turned to Bathurst, after an absence of 
thirty-one days. His inquiries proved 
highly successful. The tract of country 
over which he travelled, consisted of a 
succession of rich and fertile Tallies, se- 
parated by the interposition of hills, cover- 
ed with a stringy baik, pine, and other 
useful timbers; and abounded iu pools 
and streams of water. Ho also fell in 
with a large rhor, full of fish, and from 
its appearance, piomi'ing to be na\ igable 
at a "hol t distance. It i" known that the 
want of gie.u streams in New Holland 
lias been hitherto deemed to be an micon- 
queiahlc obstacle to the future prosperity 
of the colony a* a imut coimneieial coun- 
try ; ami it is to he earned lv hoped, that 
further investigation will confirm Mr. 
Evans’s conjecture, and prove that au im- 
mense continent, in other respects, »0 
highly favoured by nature, is not con- 
demned to eternal poverty by the want 
i/i liver.-, a.mitwur internal navigation. 
Mr. Lv.uis’s tour extended one lxnidred 
and titty -five mil.'" to the southward of 
Bathuist ; and it i" worthy of observation, 
that at it" teiminatiou a very rich level 
countiy opened to view, offering,, a* far as 
the sight extended, no barrier to the 
progress of the traveller to the west. He 
saw many natives, all In a very wild state. 
Kangaroos, and other animate, indigenous 
to the country, were observed in great 
numbers. 

XoU II. 2 S 
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There is no part of Governor Macqua- 
rie’s paternai administration of the colo- 
ny, in our humble opinion, more deserv- 
ing the approbation of his country, than 
these attempts to extend the boundaries 
of a settlement which, however poor and 
unprofitable in the pve-ent day, promises, 
at some future time, to iise into a gieat 
community, peipetuating in the east, as 
America has aheady done in the west, 
the name and the grandeur oi its distant 
parent. 

Several parts of the colony hate 
been dreadfully infested by hoidc* of des- 
perate banditti, named Bush-rangers. 
These wi etches are chiefly convicts, who, 
having committed capital crimes, fled 
to the mountains, and enteied into asso- 
ciations, hating for then sole end to 
plunder the community, and murder ob- 
noxious individual'. Their ottcncc'' at 
length became so numerous, that they 
took the hoi i id resolution of killing even- 
person whom tint robbed, lest he should 
give intimation of their places of abode 
to the magistrates. Martial law having 
however bten established, and several of 
the ringleaders apprehended and bi might 
to summary execution, their system of 
rapine was latterly somewhat checked, 
and many of the gangs chased into the 
mountains by the police officers and sol- 
diers sent against them. 

The prt ceding accounts of the state of 
the BtitMi possessions in Australasia 
would ho toleiahly satisfactory, wcie 
they not chcqueied by 'oveial cii- 
cum stances of an opposite and gloomy 
descriptiou. Of these, the mo"t ominous 
to the prosperity and safety of the colony, 
was the unpromising appearance of the 
crops then on the ground. A long suc- 
cession of droughts had withered the 
young corn, and destroyed almost all 
hopes of even a moderate harvest. 1 he 
same heats had operated to dry up the 
pastures ; the black cattle, wild and do- 
mestic were reduced to a miserable state 
of lameness, and the sheep were drop- 
ping off in immense numbers. Antici- 
pation of the appioaching deai th had toil' 
siderably enhanced the juice of piuvi- 
sitms ) and produced a degree of uneasiness 
and discomfort, which was greatly iu- 
vi eased by the suspension of civil law, 
in consequence of sciious disagreement 
amongst the judges of the civil courts. To 
account for this, it i* necosary to state, 
that a new charter for the admmi>tratiou 
of justice in those territoiies had been 
lately received tioiu the authorities in V«»- 
land, and carried into effect by the local 
government. We hate now before m> tbe 
official abstract of tin* document, from 
which we observe, th.tr thencpforth civil 
causes were to be decided by three sepa- 
rate courts, named the Governor’s Court, 


the Lieut. -Governor's Court, and the Su- 
premo Court. The first was to consistof 
the Judge Advocate, and two other persons 
nominated by the government, and to 
have the power of deciding without ap- 
peal upon all pleas of land, and persona? 
pleas under the value of £50. The 
powers of the Lieut. -Governor's Court 
were to be precisely the same, with this 
sole difference, that in their application, 
they were limited to Van-Dicnu n’s Land. 
The Supreme Court was to be composed 
of a Judge appointed by his Majesty, and 
two Magistrates nominated by the Go- 
vernor. It was to have the power of fi- 
nally deciding on all pleas under £50 ; to 
administer justice as a Court of Equity, 
according to the rules of the Court of 
Chancei y in England ; and to grant pro- 
bates ot wills and letters of administra- 
tion. Fioni the judgments of this court, 
in all rases wheiethe thing in demand 
exceeded £300, uu appeal was to lie to 
the Governor, who-e decree was to be 
final in all cases not eiceeding .£3,000. 
In cases exceeding £3,000, the paity 
aggrieved might appeal to his Majesty in 
Council. Such is a rough sketch of the 
main provisions of the new’charter ; and 
from their apparent simplicity and ade- 
quateness to their ends, we might have 
supposed that little difficulty would have 
been encountered in i educing them to prac- 
tice. Nevertheless, we are assured by pri- 
vate advices worthy of credit, that owing 
partly to serious disagreement hetw ren the 
Judge and members of the Supi erne Court, 
and partly to the long and severe indispo- 
sition ot the Judge Advocate, neither of the 
tribunal* composed by them had yet sat ; 
that the colony had been in a great mea- 
sure deprived of the benefits dispensed by 
the courts of civil jurisprudence ever 
since July 1814 ; and that the suspen- 
sion of the haw was carried to so great a 
length, as to deny the possibility of reco- 
very in any civil cause whatever. It is 
unnecessary to point the serious evils 
arising from such a state of things, in a 
community, from the nature and the va- 
riety of its component parts, above all 
other requiring the prompt and unceasing 
dn spoil sat ion of justice. 

Tea and sugar aic at very high prices, 
hyson being from £30 to £40 per chest, 
and sugar Is. per lb. 

The Indefatigable, a ship of about 350 
tons, which sailed fiom England in Oc- 
tober 1814 with male convicts for New 
South Wales, arrived at that colony in 
April 1815, after a good voyage. She 
left Port Jackson, in June 1815, for Bar- 
tavia ; and, as that is a reason of the year 
H'hen there is great difficulty in doubling 
the South-west Cape of Van- Diemen's 
Land, the Master of her determined 
to navigate her through Torres’ Straits, 
by far the most dangerous passage in the 
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world, on account of the numerous reefs 
and rocks scattoicd over it. The Inde- 
fatigable fell in with a small .ship called 
the Cochin, hound to Amboyna, and a 
bug going to Bengal, which sailed from 
Pmt Jackson on the 13th July, ami 
made the reefs of the external hairier, m 
11« 50 / S. latitude, opposite Hanh’a 
I 'i lauds, on the 3d August ; ami having 
found a passage through them in that la- 
titude, (about twenty miles South ot the 
place where the Pandoia Fiiuaic was 
lost,) she sailed amongst them tor two 
days, andumugut nudit, and passed the 
mot danueious part ot the Sti;uh with- 
out accident , by a passage that had not 
been attempted before. In doubling 
the northernmost island of the Duke 
of Voik’s aroupc, she struck in thir- 
teen feet water, and remained fixed 
for ten hours, when, by the rise of 
the tides, she floated into deep water 
without injury. The masters of two 
vessels in company went on shore on 
Possession Island, in hopes of finding 
turtles, but had no sooner set foot on 
shore, and advanced toward sotuc hushes 
when a party of savages in ambush tlnew 
a volley of spears at them, and licai ly 
cut them off : the captain of the Cochin 
received a spear thinugh liis hand, and 
his mate another through hi" shoulder, 
but no lives were lost. TIiomi savages, 
fearless of fire-arms, followed the party 
to the beach, and waded into the sea 
after them as far as they were able, 
throwing spears into the boat. The na- 
tives of these islands and the north coast 
of New Holland are by far the most 
dangerous people in the world, and uni- 
formly endeavour to destroy every pci mm 
that unwarily lands on their shore. They 
are nuuUTous, and to give notice of 
stranger* being near, light fires in all di- 
rection*. The Indefatigable aimed at 
Batavia In the way of Alla’s Straits, Au- 
gust 31st. She there lecened a freight 
of coffee, safran wood, pep pci, and was 
ready to sail for England, the passenger 5 , 
and every thing being on board, when on 
the 22d of October she took five m the 
after gun-room, occasioned by a man 
drawing off arrack by candle light, and m 
a few hours was burnt to the water’s 
edge. 

This information may pro' e of 
great importance to the colony at Port 
Jackson. It is much to he feaicd that m 
the destruction of the rose], all chat B, 
dtc. of the passage were consumed. 

JAVA. 

Batavia, March 25.— On Friday morn- 
ing the President, Vice- President, and 
Members of the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice of Batavia, the President and Mem- 
bers of the European Orphan Chamber, 
the Magistrates of Batavia, and the 
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Members of the other Public Institutions, 
with several of the Dutch inhabitants, 
assembled at the house of Mr.Cranseu, Ja- 
liatra, in ordei to pay their respects to the 
1 ton. Mr. Rallies previous to his departure 
from this colony. Mi. Muntinghc, as Pre- 
sident ot the Mipieme Cnuit of Justice, 
addressed his Excellency as follows : — 

ee Hon. Sir, — On the eve of your tlc- 
paituic from the Bland of Ja\a, the 
.Members of the Couit of Justice think 
themselves in duh bound, and it is most 
willingly that they acquit themselves of 
this duty, to express to ynut Excellency 
the deep sense of gratitude they entertain 
for the piotcction they have experienced 
in their judicial capacities, and for the 
manifold benefit* which, publicly and pri- 
vately, jointly and severally, they have 
derived from your person and administra- 
tion. In return, they beg leave to express 
their most cordial wish for y our future 
prosperity •, they beg that it may please 
God Almighty to lead you, through a di- 
rect course, to permanent security and 
happiness — to a happiness for which an 
abundant source ha** already been secured 
to you, by the recollection of the purity 
of the motive* which have guided you 
throughout the administration of this co- 
lony, and by the recollection of the zeal 
with which you iia\e endoat oured to im- 
prove some of the dearest interests of 
your native country, and of the libeiality 
with which you have applied the pi inciples 
of unbounded humanity aud benevolence 
to that portion of human kind which was 
chiefly intrusted to your care. 

“ Wc all pray that God Almighty will 
keep you in his holy guard.” 

To which his Excellency returned the 
following reply: — 

** Gentlemen,— I receive, with pride 
and satisfaction, your a» knowledgmeuts 
for the protection which if has been as 
much duty a- my inclination to afford 
to yon in \om judkial capacity, during 
the period in which 1 have been permitted 
to administer the um eminent of t’noe 
colonies. Tin- high totimmn, coming, 
a> it doc", from so "acred an institution, 
unsolicited, and at a period when my po- 
litical relation lias entirely ceased, is in- 
estimably valuable to me, bi'\uise I can, 
in good lon-acnee, oftvr to you in return 
m\ w.r.mM acknowledgment - and admi- 
i at mu :ni the pine, coricct, and impartial 
oiiii c of i o ticc which lots been afforded 
tn the inhabitants of this extensive me- 
tropolis, under your able, upright, and 
-teach’ administration. From such men, 
and fr om "C. .'acred a body, what must be 
the ‘ii anneal ion with which / receive A 
pub he acknowledgment, that, in the ex- 
tern he and intricate concerns of so wide 

and populous a government as that lately 
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intrusted to my charge, my general pro- 
ceedings have met with approbation. 

“ Accept, gentlemen, my heartfelt and 
grateful thanks for the assurances you 
have made to me of your personal esteem 
and respect. And belieie me, that in 
whatever station of my life my country 
may require my services, I shall always 
retain a lively remembrance, as well of 
t lie obligations l am under to you as pub- 
lic men, as of the happy hours I have 
passed in your Mie ; ety as pm ate gentle- 
men. Re assuied of im ia-tiug esteem 
and respect.” 

Mr. Ysiedyk then, as President of the 
European Orphan Chamber, appiuachcd 
his Excellency, and in the name of that 
Institution returned, in appropriate 
terms, his acknowledgements for thejpro- 
tection which his Excellency's (lot-em- 
inent had afforded to the interest.- of tin- 
orphans and the crucial objects of that 
institution; to which Mr. Ruffles made 
a suitable reply. 

After the Members of the several Pub- 
lic In-titufious had then paid their re- 
spects, Mr. Couperus, on the part of the 
Dutch inhabitants, expressed his regret 
that the extreme indisposition of his fa- 
ther, Mr. Cransen, then confined to his 
bed, precluded him from being present 
on this occasion, delivered the following 
address ; to which Mr. Raffles returned 
the reply which follows : — 

“ To the linn. T. S. Rnfflcs, Esq. .ye. 

Hon. Sir, — On the etc of your dc- 
partuie for your native land, we, tor our- 
selves, and the pi incip.il Dutch gentlemen 
residing in the capital of the island which 
you have so happily governed for a period 
ot nearly five years, venture to offer you 
on this melancholy occasion, our united 
and sincere wishes tor tiie speedy reco- 
very of your health, and the enjoyment 
of every happiness amongst your friends 
in Europe. 

“ We cannot, Sir, refrain from ob- 
serving, that during your administration 
of this important colony, which lias been 
conducted ou a grand and liberal scale, 
difficulties of a great and complicated na- 
ture had arisen, which required no com- 
mon tort-sight and talents to subdue • 
thc.sc, however, we found m sour com’ 
prohensive mind, and it is u, 'these dis- 
tinguished talents, which have been so 
exerted and displayed for the benefit of 
this important colony, joined to the mild 
and benevolent system laid down by our 
late benefactor. Lord Minto, that we are 
principally Indebted for the happiness, 
security, and piosperity we at present 
enjoy. 

It is with perfect sinceiity Ido pre- 
sent you, in the name of rav countrymen 
the thanks for the good vouhavjdone 
them during your administration, for the 
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protection they have invariably expe- 
rienced ; and although we are led to un- 
derstand that the period is not far distant 
\vh< n the Hag of our nation will be once 
more displayed in this important settle- 
ment, yet we beg you to be assuied, that 
we shall ever lemembei the peiiod of 
your government, mo>t earnestly wishing 
that a speedy return to periect health 
will enable you to resume that high sta- 
tion in life, amongst jour countrymen, 
to which your abilities and talents emi- 
nently qualify you.” 

“ Mr. Couperus, — No man can lament 
more than I do the affliction which de- 
pi ives us of the presence of Mr. Cransen ; 
but 1 can assiue you, that it requires no 
public acknowledgments on his part to 
convince me of his principles as a true 
Hollander, or of his attachment and es- 
teem to my person. During the period I 
have administered these colonies, it has 
been my good fortune to he aided by his 
acknowledged talents, and to be strength- 
ened by his steady and firm support ; and 
in stating that the illustrious House ol 
Orange has not a more upright pillar to 
uphold its new power and authority, l 
speak from an evidence which cannot be 
disputed. 

<{ The assurances of esteem and res- 
pect which you have offered to me, on 
the pait of your countrymen, cannot he 
otherwise than gratifying ; and I sincerely 
hope that, whenever the period may ar- 
rive in which the Dutch flag may w T ave 
in this capital, the Dutch inhabitants will 
find reason to continue their concurrence 
in the advantages which have resulted to 
the interests of this extensive colony 
from the measures of the Provisional Ad- 
ministration. 

“ I thank you for your kind wishes for 
the restoration of my health, and request 
you will accept the assurances of my per- 
sonal regard and consideration.” 

On Saturday noon, being the time ap- 
pointed by his Excellency to receive the 
general address of the Military and other 
Officers of the British Government, of 
the Merchants and others, who assembled 
at the “ Harmonic” on the 22d inst. a 
commission, consisting of Captain Tuck- 
c -‘ and several other gentlemen who had 
signed tiie address, w aited on his Excel- 
lency at Jacahoa, when the address was 
read by Captain Tucker, as follows *— 

“ To the Hon. T. S. liases, Etq. 

Hon. Sir,^We, the undersigned in- 
habitants of Batavia, request to approach 
you on your departure from this island, 
and to offer to you the warmest expres- 
sions of our respect and attachment. 

Placed, as we have been, during 
jour administration of this extensive and 
valuable colony, we have had the oppor- 
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Utility of observing the eminent talents 
of your government, and the virtues of 
your piivate character ; and we feel our- 
selves fully warranted in expressing our 
admiration and acknowledgment of the 
ability, justice, and impartiality by w Inch 
yon have been guided in the veiy mtiicate 
and peculiar circumstance* attending this 
colony, ever since it came under the Bri- 
tish Government. 

‘‘ While we regiet, mo»i dncerely, the 
state of your health, which renders youi 
departure from India necessary, we con- 
fidently liope that your lecovery may be 
comp'ete, and that your life may be long 
preserved for tiie exertion of those talents 
and \ irtues which have distinguished your 
career in Java. 

££ As a lasting memorial of our esteem, 
we request your acceptance of a service 
of plate, which we shall cause to be pre- 
sented to you, as soon as possible, after 
your arrival in England. 

<( We have the honour to be, Hon. Sir, 
with the highest esteem, your most obe- 
dient bumble servants. 

“ Batavia, March 22, 18 Id.” 

(Here follow the signatures.) 

Mr. Raffles then returned the follow- 
ing reply • — 

£< Gentlemen, I shall not attempt to 
express to you the feeling* by which I am 
agitated, on the occasion of this unex- 
pected but highly gratifying mark of 
your attention and kindness. If there is 
one circumstance which renders this tes- 
timonial of public esteem more estimable 
to me than another, or which could pos- 
sibly render it more gratifying to my 
feelings, it is that this expression of the 
public sentiment should have originated, 
as it has done, with that distinguished 
portion of the community, to who*c 
deed' of valour, or to whose notions of 
honour, my humble tribute of praise 
would be as vain as unnecessary. 

<£ If the general principle* on which my 
administration lias been conducted ate 
found worthy of acknowledgement, the 
credit is not due to me, but to the en- 
lightened views of the late ever-to-be- 
lamented Karl of Minto. I have never 
arrogated to myself a mightier claim to 
your consideration than might lesult 
from a consciousness of the up? ightne*s 
of my intentions, and fiom a determina- 
tion, m the application ot tluee princi- 
ples, to uphold to the utmost the cha- 
racter and the honour of my counm. 
That I should, in the course ot an admi- 
nistration, the public duties of which 
required my utmost undivided attention, 
have been still enabled, a* a private in- 
dividual, to retain so warm a place m 
your esteem and regard as is manifested 
in your declaration, and the personal at- 
tentions which I have received from all 
classes, and by which I have been almost 


overpowered, since I quitted the helm, 
will ever be t*> me a source of the most 
giatifymg reflection and consolation. 

<£ 1 accept, with gratitude and with 
pride, the magnificent testimonial of 
which you have requested my acceptance ; 
and, w bile I cherish the gift through 
life, it spall afterwards be handed down 
in my family, as a sacred reeoi d of my 
having attained the highest object of my 
ambition, i/.? a governor, iu the unsoli- 
cited and general voice of tlu* community 
in support of the purity and honour of 
my public administration ; auri, as a 
private indivUlual, in the assurance of 
the esteem and attachment which exist 
in your breast towards my peison. 

“ In return, acccept, gentlemen, my 
acknowledgment for the part you have 
taken, collectively and individually, in 
the support of an administration which 
has called for no common exertions to 
identify our national interests with the 
interests of those who have, for a time 
only, fallen under the British sceptre ; 
and personally allow me to assure you, 
that, however proud I shall be of your 
flattering present, this additional and un- 
usual mark of public respect was not ne- 
cessary to enhance the high value I place 
on your esteem and good opinion; — nor 
is it possible tor any tiling to increase the 
respect and regard which 1 possess to- 
wards you all, and much less the affec- 
tion which, from my heart, I bear to- 
wards most of you, as men whom I am 
proud to call my friends. — May every 
happiness attend you." 

The following address, signed by the 
gentlemen who had composed his excel- 
lence’s staff, and been employed in sta- 
tions more paiticularly connected with 
hi* excellency’s person, was forwarded 
after Mr. Rattles had quitted Batavia. 
The reply follows : — 

££ Dear Sir, — Among the various and 
distinguished prooK of xegard and vene- 
ration which you have receiver! from all 
cl is'C' and descriptions of people in this 
blan l, on your appioaching departure, 
v\v hope you will accept it-uu n* a more 
silent, bm not h couliul .insurance, of 
the re? ret we feel at losing you — of the 
grateful and pleasing remembrance we 
“•hall ever entertain toward* you — of the 
respect and atfoction, in 'hurt, which can 
cea*e only with our existence, 

£< \\ e have now, dear -ir, known you 
long; and though some of u* have not 
had that happmes' till of late years, we 
all equally teel that ii i* impossible to 
know you without acquiring that cordial 
an<l heartfelt attachment which bind* us 
to you, a* it were, through life, and 
lenders u* as interested in your happi- 
ne*s and prosperity, as we can be in our 
own. 

« Whatever may be our futme de*tina 
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tioti, and however it may be our chance niou, and to shake the credit of my . 

to be scattejed, when we return to our public and the value of iny private clia- 
differcut fixed situations in life, we can racier; — and, now that 1 bend before a 
never forget the tinra we have passed in storm, which it is neither in my power 
Java. The public sentiment has ex- to avert nor con iron 1, you come forward 
pressed what is due there to the ener- to say, that, as children ot one family, 
gies and value of your administration, you \\ ill hold to me tin ough life. What 
which, the more it is examined, the more must be my emotions I leave to the- feel- 
it will be admired, it belongs rather to ings which dictated jour address to de- 
us to express what we have witnessed cide; for, in truth, 1 cannot express my y 

and felt — to bear testimony to the spot- own. I accept your gift, and will hold 
less integrity and amiable qualities which it as a sacred poosaktt , dear to me from 
shed a mild 'lustre over your pi irate life, many a bitter, and yet many a pleasing 
These we acknowledge with gratitude ; recollection. I dare not say more ; but, 
and these arc impiinted in our hearts, in the same spirit, my dear and estima- 
too strongly to be ever erased. ble friends, in which you hare often seen 

“ You will not receive these expres- me brave the adversities of this life, let 
sions of our regaid until you have left us ; me turn from the sad remembrance of 
and when, perhaps, it will be long eie my soriows to the bright and cheering , 

we meet again. prospects that are now before you. Let 

t( Accept them, then, dear sir, as the me congratulate those of you whom I 
genuine feeling 41 of our hearts ; ami al- leave behind 011 the protecting and fos- 
low' us to request yum acceptance ot a tering care under which you are now 
small token of our i emembrance, in the placed: — a consideration and delicacy 
shape of a piece of plate, which we have towards me personally, unexampled as 
requested our mutual fiicnds. Captains it was unexpected, may hate first in- 
Travers and Garnham, to purchase and duced the wish, but it is your own en- 
deliver to you in England. It bears no dowments, your own virtues, your own 
great value among the more splendid to- amiable dispositions alone, t hat you are 
Lens which you hate received of the chiefly indebted for that decision in your 
public esteem, — but may serve to remind favour, which has induced my noble- 
yon of those who are, with the sincerest minded and honourable successor to qou- 
regard and attachment, dear sir, your tinue you about his person in the same 
faithful friend* and servants — C. Assey, relation as you stood towards mine. 

Thomas JU'Qumd, H. C. Garnham, Thos. “ I 11 very truth, I cannot answer your 
O. Travers, J. Oaf monies, C. Methven, appeal to my heart — it has struck too 
T. Serestre, J. Jivh/hrd, Thomas IV tit- deep; but the wound, though painful, is 
son, H. G. J'nwfa/K not without an agreeable sensation. You 

“ To tin* hon. T. ’v Raffles, Esq. &c. have opened a spring, that will forever 
Batavia, March 24, ldlfi.” flow in the purest kindnos and affection 

“On hoard the Ganges, off Angier, towards you. 

Jtfarr/i 2fl, 1816*. — My dear and Kilned “ May the day be not distant, when, 
friends, — This last and unexpected proof after a fair and honourable career of pub- 
of your attachment and esteem is too lie life, we may meet again in that happy 
much for me; it is more than, in the land, to which eventually all our views 
shattered state of ray existence, I can are turned. Then, when we reflect upou 
bear without any emotion, which ren- the duties we have performed for our 
ders it impossible for me to reconcile my country, and upon the many happy days 
feelings with the ordinary course of con- we have passed at Java, may it be my j 

sideratiou. You have ''truck chords which pride to say, that, while at the head of 
vibrate too powerfully — which agitate me the government, I diiected my country’s 
too much to admit of any attempt to ex- cause in the track of honour and inte- 
preriA to you what my feelings are on the grity — 1 had the support and advice of 
occasion of jour address. menu** able as honourable; that. while, 

li You have been with me in the davs a* the head of a great family, it was my 
of happiness and joy — in the hour* that fortunate lot to dispense liberty and 
were beguiled away under the enchanting rights among millions, — as the simple 
spell of one, of whom the recollection head of a domestic circle, it was my still 
in.ikuM feelings which f cannot sup- greater good fortune to endear to me men 
press. You have supported and com- whom it is honourable to call friends — 
forted me under the affliction of her loss ; men, whose honour and integrity are 
you haw* witn&^ed the severe hand of beyond reproach, wh,.>«* heart 1 ' beat with 
Providence, in depriving me of those the genuine warnn.- t human nature, 
whom 1 held mon dear, snatched from and whose private me* and personal 
ua and the world ere we could look qualifications an a; h: . lodged by all. 
around vis I \ on have seen and felt “Let this m;uk of your attention— 
what the envious and disappointed have let your kind prmrar, which I value 
done to supplant me in the public opi- beyond the wealth of Golconda, (for it 
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is the gift of pure friendship,) he as a 
seal to the band of union among us ; and 
let us et er meet as sincere and attached 
friends. 

“ May every blessing attend you ; and 
may you long continue to be distinguiMi- 
ed as the brightest ornament of the pio- 
fession to which yon he'om., 

(Signed) “ T. S, jit/j/f 
,e To Charles Aseey, and Thomas 
APQuoid, Esrjr«. ; Captains Garnham, 
Travers, and Dalgairnes ; Sir Thomas 
Sevestie; Canram Watson, and Lieute- 
nants Methuui, Ecktord, and Jourdan.** 
A PPO IN rMENTS. 

Tapt. Dalg 2 irn« to bt S»ib*Tre^surer. 

M. D, Macdonald, Colk'Ltor of Customs, Ba- 
tavia. 

Lieut. Methven, Assistant Secretary to Go* 
vernment in the Judicial and Revenue Depart- 
ments. 

Lieut. Hanson, Resident at Cheribon. 

Lieut. Wilbams. Assistant to the Resident, Sa- 
marang. 

Captain Flint, K N. will resume the office of 
Supenntendant of the Forest Department on 3rs 
present establishment, and is appointed Resident 
of Rambanp, 

Mr. J. Davidson, Resident of Probohngo and 
Bysuki. 

Dr. D. Ainvht', Resident .it D;c< jucarta. 

Mr. John Jv'ott, Master Attendant at Sann- 

rang. 

Lieutenant Bmnej, Collector of Revenue, Sa* 
marang 

Lieut Eckford, Collator of Revenue, Soura- 
bava. 

Mr. Rauws, Assistant to the Resident, Soiira- 
bava. 

Mr. J Crawford to be Resident of Samarang. 

Mr. W. Ainslie to be Re»)dent of SouraUaya. 

Licul. Thomas OUio Tiavers, Town Majoi and 
Aid-de-Camp to i lie Hon. the Lieut. -Governor, 
having returned t om England, will resume the 
duties of his office. 

Lieut. T. O Travers to the charge of the Am- 
boysele corps. 

Lieut. J. Dalgairns to be an Honorary Ai.l-de- 
Camp to the Hon. the Lieut. -Governor. 

Lieut. I kwUhn Conroj, to b" Majoi of Brigade 
at YVeitevrediii, vict H.tn«on, posted to a Civil 
Malum. 

Lieut. Ci done! Rut slum h appointed to the 
command ill* Fa-Urn Divi-mn, from the date 
of Lieut.-Col. Mac Giegor’s embarkation. 

Major Daiton to be Resident and Commandant 
of Macassar 

Lieut. Owen Phillipps to be Tirst Assistant, and 
Mr. M'Kmnon Second Assistant to the Resi- 
dent. 

Mr. A. Cas«u, Baillieu of the Town, and Mr. 
A. L. P. De Mmeir, Bailheu of the Suburbs of 
Batavia. 

Mr. William Watt and Mr. Torr are appointed 
Magistrate-., and Mi. Timmerman Thyasen will 
resume his duties as Magistrate from the 1st 
proximo. 

Mr, Van Beiwechun to he Member of the Euro- 
pean Orphan Dumber, Batavia. 

Mr, P. T. Couperus, to be Collector of the 
Slave Tax at Batavia. 

Mr. M asset, Vendee Master, Batavia. 

Lieut. Brotke Watson to the chaige *»f the 
Commissanai and Pay Departments, and Lieute- 
nant George Bolton to be Fort Adjutant of Fort 
Rotterdam. 

Lieutenant Brooke Watson is appointed to the 
charge of the Pay and Commissariat Depart* 
2 ne H ts ,i at Macasser, and is peimitted to draw a 
Maff al owance of Sonat rupees, four hundred per 
month, for these offices. 

Lieu t,*C* done! Forbes is appointed to officiate 
aa President of the Committee of Military Ac- 
counts, during the absence of the Commander of 
the Forces , 

Captain Knight, 4th Volunteer Battalion, U di* 
rected to proceed to rejoin his Regiment in Ben- 
gal, by the first opportunity. 


CHINA. 

The late arrivals brought the following 
Price Current of goods at Canton : — 
Imports. 

Dollar-'. 


Benjamin, 1st »mf 
licit J-n tit, Batavia ant 

50 

per pec»I 

Malacca 


do. 

Do. Cochin China 
lliid’s nests verv fine, 

do. 

do. 

transparent 

Do. 2d sort, commonly 

30 

per catty 

called the first . . 

20 

do. 

Do. 3d sort 

10 

do. 

ikes’ wax 

25 

do. 

Do. 2d 

15 

do. 

Black-wood, Mauritius 
Campb or-barroes , all real 

lii 

do. 

head, thin white 

Do. 2d sort, head as nsu- 

20 

per catty 

ally sent .. 

Cow Bezoar, round light 

13 

do. 

yellow pieces 

Cloves 1 >t sort, and free 

15 

do. 

from worms 

30 

per pecul 

Lochmeal, verv hrn- . . 1000 
Cotton, Surat, good, and 

do. 


free from -red 12 tale, 5 mace do. 
Do. Bengal, fine 


do. 15 do. 

Do. if vety good 


do. 

Madras, very 
fine do. 14 do. 


do. 

Copper, Japan 

Elephant's teeth 3 to a 

22 

do. 

pecul 

39 

do. 

Do. 10 to do. 

55 

do. 

Do. 20 to do. 
Do. to do. 

4H 

do. 

£ foot long 

50 

do. 

Flints 

1 

do. 

Fish maws', very best . . 

70 

do. 

Ginseng, Canada, fine . . 

30 

do. 

Myrrh, best sort . . 

1« 

do. 

Mvrrh, ordinarv .. 

(> 

do. 

Nutmegs, free from worms 150 

do. 

Olihanum, garbled, and 



in chests 

10 

do, 

Do. tmgarbled 

Pepper, Batavia and Ben- 


do. 

coolen 

12 

do. 

Putchuck (15 per cent, to 



be deducted in the 
weight free from dust, 
and no black pieces) 



15 talc 


do. 

Quicksilver 

«0 

do. 

Rattans 

34 

do. 

Rose-maloes, fine 
Red-wood 

65 per catty 
3 ptrpecul 

Shark’s fins, Rest and 



largest 

24 

do. 

Do. 2d sort 

6 

do. 

Smalts, 1st sort .. 

Sandal-wood, Istsort, 13 

do. 

do. 

pieces to a pecul 

Do. 2d sort, commonly 

16 

do. 

called the first . . . • 

13 

do. 


10 

do. 
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[Skit. 

Dollars. 


Dollars 


Sago 

3 per pecul 

Nankeens, bioad . . 


105 

per 100 

Tin 

1 8 do. 




pieces 

Tortoise-shell, thick ami 


Do.nairow .. 



do. 

good 

300 do. 

Rhubarb, first sort 


75 

per pecul 

Do. ordinary 

200 do. 

vSilk, raw*. Nankin 


410 

do. 

Clove-oil 

15 per catty 

Do. do. Canton 1st 

sort 



Cutch 

V, do. 

255 

tale 


do. 

Gogul 

3* do. 

Do. do. do . 2d do. 245 

tale 


do. 

Mother of pearl shell, 


Do. do. do. 3d do. 222 tale 


do. 

Bombay 

3 do. 

Sugar, soit 6 do. 


do. 

Opium, Patna .. . .1180 per chest. 

Sugar-candy, Cauton3 do. 


do. 

Do. Bennies 1 E10 do. 

Do. Chiucbew 


15 

do. 

Do. Malta 

KOI) per pecul 

Tutenague, not legally 



Do. Tin key 

do. do. 

exportable, 14§ at 


15 

do. 

Prussian Blue . . 

180 per pecul 

Turmtrick 


7 

do. 

Stick lac 

fi do. 

Quicksilver, China 


no 

do. 

Salt Petre 

15 do. 

Bead", Bailee 


27 

do. 

Steel (Swedish) . . 

5 per ton 

Do. Dugge.ee 


23 

do. 



China Cabala 


18 

do. 

Exports. 


Canton doth 


8 

per piece 

Alum Amov 

3 per pecul 

Damask 


22 

do. 

China-i oot 

4 do. 

Gauze 


5 

do. 

Camphor 

3(> do. 

Handkerchiefs 


- 

do. 

Cassia-buds 

GO do. 

Lustring 


13 

do. 

Cassia-ligtiea 

20 do. mats 

Monssa Vtir . . . . 


1(1 

do. 

Galingall 

3} do. 

Pelongs 


5 

do. 

Gamboge 

80 do. 

Pounch, Nankin .. 


8 

do. 

Gold of 100 touch, tale 


Do. Canton .. 


6 

do. 

silver, per 1 tale weight 

22$ per tale 

Vermilion 


55 

do. 

Hartall, or yellow arsenic 

13 per pecul 

Satin, Nankin 


35 

do. 

Musk 

55 per catty 

Do. Canton .. .. 


17 

do. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


Lately came on, before tlic Iliuh 
Court of Justiciar}, Edinburgh, tbe nial 
of Neil Douglas accused of falsehood, 
fraud, and wilful imposition, by falsely 
pretending to have a great intimacy and 
influence with the Right Hon. Robert 
Lord Viscount Melville, First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; with Robert William Hay, 
Esq. his Private Secretary : and with 
James Cobb, Esq. Secretary to tbe East 
India Company : and did give out and 
persuade a number of persons, that, by 
influence with these gentlemen, the pan- 
nel could pioeure them places under go- 
vernment, or in the India Company N 
service ; and, for doing so, the pan net 
got money from these persons under false 
pretences. The indictment stated four 
different acts of fraud in obtaining money 
in thi" matiner. 

After the indictment was read, the 
pannel pleaded not guilty. 

Mr. Maitland, junior, counsel for tbe 
prisoner, admitted that tbe libel was re- 
levant. He stated, that tbe pannel’." mo- 
ther and the late Viscount Mehillc were 
full cousins, being defended fiom two 
daughteis ol Mr John Cordon, of Gor- 
donstoun, one of whom was the late 
Lord Melville’s mother 5 and that the 


present pannel and Rohen, innv Lord 
Melville, were second coumiis. He also 
stated, that the pannel was, at times, in 
a deranged state. 

A jury was then chosen, and the trial 
pi oceeded. 

The first witness called was Sir Wil- 
liam Rae, who identified two declara- 
tions emitted by the pannel, and also 
several documents, which were founded 
on in the indictment. Said the pannel, 
while before him, did not seem, in the 
smallest degree, to be in a state of in- 
sanity. 

Robert William Hay, Esq. private se- 
cretaiy to Lord Vi>count Melville, said, 
he did not know' the pannel ; but had had 
a correspondence with him, about three 
years ago, relative to an application by 
him for a place under government ; — that 
an answer was given him, but no hopes 
held out of success ; and that he had ne- 
ver received any money from him on any 
account. Being shown a letter from Hen- 
ry Swanston, dated Glasgow, 17th of De- 
cember, 1815, said he had received that 
letter, which wa" then read by the clerk 
of the comt. It contained a complaint 
from MvanMon for not procuring him the 
situation of a messenger of the Admiral- 
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fy — for which he had given the pannel 
101., which he said had been sent to the 
witness. Said he never iccened any mo- 
ney from the pannel mi any account. Mr. 
Ha} identified seven al letters ; some m‘ 
which were addressed to himself, and 
others to Lord Melt) lie. All tin panncl s 
applications were rejected, both lor him- 
self and others. A letter w ucxtiv.il 
from the panne! to Loid ’lei’ si !■'. *u!Ioit- 
ing a commission fur a Mi. Yn« mas 
Robertson. Think* taut, in hi> eppli u- 
tions, the pannel looked to actuation in 
India: he never vmU* him to say, that 
he had got a situation in the Adnnraity. 

James Cobh, L>q seeietan to the East 
India Company, said, lie never iuul a let- 
ter fiom t h pannel, —but had one from 
a pu.von of the name of Thomson, to 
which 1m letu.ned an answer ; which 
stated, that he knew of no appointment 
for his son, as the writer believed; and 
that he never received the 501. mention- 
ed, as no money either was or could he 
received. Said lie never received any ap- 
plication fiom Douglas, nor is theie such 
an office as a writer’s clerk in India ; 
and he never received either money or 
a bill from either TIiotmiu or Dongla*. 
Believes then* is a Mi. Culdieoit, acleik 
in the India Hor.se. 

■lames Thomson, jun. at Billhead, 
near Patrick, said, that he knew ti e 
pannel, and had some communications 
with him relative to proem ing a place 
for his son, as a writ el’s clerk in India. 
That be had heard he had procured such 
a situation for some pet son ; hut who it 
was, he could not say. That Douulas 
read a part of a letter, which, lit* said, 
he had received tiom Loid Melville, 
wh icli appeared co‘-.plimu;taiy. That he 
applied to Doiu i.is tor his mhi ; and he 
*aid he womd do something inr him, — a* 
he undei-tood he i the wiimss) \\a* an 
ohl acquaintance of his 1 ithei’s. V»t- 
ness’s son was sent for from Pai-ley ; 
ami the pannel lead to him a pi opt* *• ! 
letter, which was to be sent to ' it*, i. obi), 
applying tor his sou; and j :»no;l..*i 
letter to the Director, t hawking then 
for Ins own appointment, lias heard 
that the pannel was ton »• i\ I nu Mel- 
ville’s daughtri. T...J he iraa .he pau- 
nel a irutne i :<> pav *or \ >, . which 

was ik*\ - r vt mm l to 5 T’ .•*, in 
consequence «n a u f k - i D*i.p , 
they met a* witn< " s lam *. ; ' •: i* * 

read a prjiiiv d iettet, !.•»;>, nr i . u> .m 
a writer’s cL**k, and i. wU'. run »t hy 
Mr. Cobb: and there was >i--> a v rilicii 
letter on the same piece ot n-jier, which 
the pannel tore off, and took it with him. 
That, some time aftcrwaids, the pannel 
called upon him, and said ho had paid 
101. for stamps tor his son's commission, 
which Mr. Cobb had wrote him he had re- 
ceived ; — that he afterwards paid Doug- 
Asiatic Journ . — No. IX. 
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la* the 10’. in the Swan tavern, in Glas- 
gow’. It naA afterwards ititi mated to the 
wit no. s, by the pannel, that it was ne- 
cc 1 " u\ to give Mi. Cobh a present ; and 
he MmtUiit 01. would do, — which the 
Witney ..arced to with gieat satisfaction. 
That he bought a bill im* 501. from a 
Lauxei’s in Glasgow; when Douglas 
wmie a letter to Mr. Cobb, in presence 
o. the witne.-*, and Mr. Gib-on, his son- 
iit-law, — in which tlie 501. bill was en- 
closed. That It was fiist sealed with a 
wafer, which the pannel said was lather 
disi expect ful to Mr. Cobb, not to seal it 
with wax ; and, in consequence, they 
went into a public-house, when it was 
scaled with wax. The letter was in the 
bauds of the w itiiess at the time ; but 
the pannel snatched it fiom him, and said 
he would put it into the post-office. — 
That they both went to the post-office, 
when the pannel put in a letter into the 
office ; but, l.a\ing a suspicion it was 
not properly done, they went back to 
the office, hut got no satisfactory answer, 
as the mail \v,i.> ju.-t going otf. That 
he aft ei wan Is wrote to Mr. Cobb, and 
received an answei, which he identified, 
and aK> the hill. Being asked, if he 
i houg’ii theie wu-ai.. thing like insanity 
about i ne pan* 14 1 ? — said, he thought he 
was l-itliei highly and unstable in his 
l.iatmcr, and li.nl beau! theie was some- 
thing <.r ti.e kind in the family ; but, at 
tlie time of ibis tian action, thought the 
pannel capable of doing business. That 
he had a sister, who > ad been confined 
for madness in the Lunatic Asylum, Glas- 
gow, and saw her this day in the wit- 
ness loom. Thinks her name is Jean 
Douglas. 

James Thomson, sou of tlie preceding 
witness, corioborated his fathers testi- 
mony. tic added, that he wiotc a letter 
to Mr. C d>’), thanknu him for hi- good- 
lit'* tor obtainin'-. Ids appointment. He 
expected Mi. Do id as, and several other 
}orng tju !■, wi re to go from Glasgow to 
India along w.th him. 

Mr. James Tunihul’, one of the part- 
ners ot tat* house ot Jane s and Robert 
Watson, bankets, in Glasgow, identified 
the 501 . bill, which was leturned fiom 
London, paid. 

Mr. William Gardiner, surveyor of 
taw ., Glasgow, said, i*' .t, m the bc- 
. -i.ni. ot -j he miT the pannel 

a~ i hi' o"a a 01 1 tin 1 ,n a 1 ouse at Gal- 
l- wi.aic. Glasgow. 1 hat Douglas said 
h ‘ was shoii ot cash, as he wished to go 
to Gioeuock, and ode red the 501. bill ; 
when tlie witness observed, it was a 
foolish thing to discount such a bill, 
drawn at so short a date, on tlie satm* 
ih y it was drawn. That Douglas wa> 
pressing for cash, and he went out nl 
got the money for the bill from Mr. king, 
of the Falkirk bank. That he a ice the 

Vol. II. 2 T 
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pannel only 201., as a Mr. Mutiro said he 
would spend it all iu his Greenock jour- 
ney. The pannel came hack some days 
after, and received the other 301. He 
has heard, that the pannel’s -aster was in 
the Glasgow Asylum ; ai.d has heard he 
was rather flighty, hut he has not known 
him long. 

Mr. James King, jun. agent for the 
Falkirk Banking Company, said, that he 
discounted the Mil. hill now shewn him, 
and gave ail the money, hut the premium, 
to Mr. John Gardiner. 

The declaiations of the pannel were 
then read. 

The counsel for the pannel then pro- 
duced a certificate of marriage, and a 
deposition from Mr. Douglas to her hus- 
band, and the Rev. Mr. Neil Douelas, the 
pannel’s father, to prove, tint Mrs. Dou- 
glas and the late Lord Melville weie cou- 
sins ; and there weu* also letters from 
Lady Ainiston, acknowledging Mrs. 
Douglas as her niece. These were not 
read. 

Miss Jane Douglas, sister to the pan- 
nel, said, that last year the pannel was 
in bad health, and that she came to 
Edinburgh to see him, and found him in 
Leith. Tli at he was in a poor state of 
mind, and she thought him deranged. 
That her father wrote to Mr. J. Laid- 
law, writer to the signet, about her 
brother, who advised the witness to send 
him to Glasgow, which was done ; and 
the witness and Mi. J. Douglas, teacher, 
went with him. That, after his an ival 
in Glasgow, lie was confined for some 
time, and wa* never sufiVi ed to go out 
by himself. He was sometime^ in a veiy 
high state of mind ; and at other times 
quite low spirited. That he often talked of 
his high prospects, from his connexion 
with Lord Melville ; and has heard of one 
Swanston applying to him, to procure 
him a place. It was in April, 1815. he 
came to Glasgow, and he was ill about 
four months. 

Mr. James Laidlaw, writer to the sig- 
net, said, he knows the pannel ; and his 
father, the Rev. Mr. Douglas, was mar- 
ried to Miss Isabella Miller, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Miller, of Stai, in Fife. Mr. 
Laidlaw then produced a letter, which 
he sent to his uncle, Mr. Millei, de-'enb- 
ingthe pannel’s situation, which he con- 
sidered as that of a deranged person, and 
proposed that he should be confined.— 
The letter was read, in part, to the court 
and jury ; it was dated March 20, 1815, 
and, at that time, he thought the pannel 
behaved very ill ; and, from what parsed 
in conversation with him, about places 
in the Adnni altv and in India, he thought 
him m a deranged state. 

John Douglas teacher, Edinburgh, said, 
rhat he know 5 ! the pannel, and had seen 
him in Febiuarv, 1815, in the Crown 
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hotel, where he relieved him from a 
small debt. He afterwards saw him in 
Leith, and, at that time, he appeared not 
to he in a solid state of mind ; which he 
inferred from his conversation, which 
was rather incoherent. That he accom- 
panied the pannel and hi> sifter to Glas- 
gow ; when there was a talk, among his 
friends, of confining him in the Lunatic 
Asvlmu. The witness t: ought that, if 
he was not imam*, he would not run the 
risk of disobliging his relations, by his 
foolish conduct. 

The evidence was summed up, for the 
crown, by the Solicitor-Ueneial, and Mr. 
James Moncreiff, advocate tor the pannel. 

The Lord Justice Clerk concluded the 
whole by a very impaitial charge to the 
jury ; who retired tor a veiy short time, 
and returned a verdict, unanimously find- 
ing the pannel nuilty. 

Their Iorihhips, after severally deliver- 
ing their opinions, sentenced the pannel 
to twelve months imprisonment in Glas- 
gow gaol. 

Nash and others v, Kay . — The plaintiffs 
in this cause, which was lately tried in 
the Court of King’s Bench, are agents to 
officers of East India shipping, supplying 
their private investments out, and re- 
ceiving their consignments home ; the 
defendant is captain of the Marchioness 
of Ely, in the Company’s trade. The 
action was for goods sold and delivered to 
the amount of 372/. 3.9. 2d . ; to which 
the defendant pleaded, that he was only 
liable to pay jointly with a Mr. John 
Beaumont, the purser of the ship, who 
had made the adventuie, fur wdiich these 
goods were bought, in partnership with 
him. 

The Attoney-General called Mr. John- 
son, a clerk to the plaintiffs, who proved 
that the merchandise, the foundation of 
the action, had been supplied on the or- 
der of Mr. Beaumont, who acted as the 
agent for Capt. Kay, who being called 
upon on the subject, had admitted his 
liability to pay for them. Although the 
invoice had been delivered to Beaumont, 
the goods were packed up and directed in 
the sole name of the defendant. 

Mr. Topping was about to cross-exa- 
mine the witness as to the general nature 
of dealings in transactions of this kind, 
whether it was not usual for the captains 
and pursers of ships to become partners in 
adventures ; and whether Capt. Kay had 
not done so, on a previous occasion, with 
a Mr. Hill ; when he was stopped by 
Lord Ellenborough, who lefused to admit 
evidence not connected with the transac- 
tion in question. 

Mr. Topping then offered to produce a 
person of the name of Howden, with 
whom the plaintiffs had transacted busi- 
ness on behalf of the defendant and Beau- 
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mont, to show that a partnership had ac- 
tually existed, and that he had in his 
hands joint piopevty to answer joint de- 
mands. Among other pieces of evidence, 
in support of this case, a piomis-oiy note 
was handed in, supposed to hue been 
given on the p'utnei ship account \", l*e 
mont ; but when it wu-> ica ■, it * j tv'.ed 
that it was drawn “ on at i rut » i Cap- 
tain Brooke Kav.” — V’trdttioi the pon- 
tiffs, 372/. 3s. id. 

Martin v. Emmott. — Tl.c ihr.ud.tn* ’■» 
the owner of the biU Hn<ue , which 
was chartered by the plains.*, on a vovatre 
from England to the Cape ot Co«M lit pc, 
from thence to Batavia, an l Batavia 
to London. The action wa** to recover 
damages on the alleged bitvih of this 
charter-party by thecuptaiu, r.amtd dl eu- 
ro . No less than seven hueches of dif- 
ferent covenants in the in>iiim.ent, vwie 
assigned ; and among them, Mat the ves- 
sel was not sc a- worl by ; that the captain 
did not receive the goodsteii'lei eel to him 
to be put on board at the Capo of Good 
Hope; that lie did uot maO a tine de- 
livery of the goods entrusted h> him; that 
he was guilty of inuccev :\\ and iiiju- 
rieus delays ; that the cuilo 1. d been un- 
skillfully stowed ; hat thee . * :»n took on 
board goods of his own, for the puipo*e 
of selling them in the mallets tor which 
the plaintiff’s carcn was inu tided; and 
that he tlucw overbop id, without Mifli- 
cient cause, merchandise hi knifing to the 
plaintiff. Issue was joiued only upon the 
last breach, the defendant replying, that 
it was necessary to throw the merchan- 
dise overboard, for the preservation of the 
ship and of the lives ot the crew. 

The Attorney-General shortly stated, 
that he should he aide, most satisfactoii- 
ly, to prove alt these diffuent breaches ; 
and, after putting in the cbarter-paity, 
dated December 2s*, 180U, he pioduced 
the depositions of two witnesses, at pie- 
sent beyond the juris dictiou of the court : 
one of these witnesses was the-on of the 
plaintiff, who had given a detail of va- 
rious circumstance* of misconduct on the 
part of Captain Munro. 

In this stage of the cause, Mr. Gurney, 
who was on the other side, proposed that 
the whole matter in difference should be 
referred to the arbitration of one of the 
jury. According to his injunctions, he 
had a complete ansuei to the ca**e ot the 
plaintiff ; but as many hours would pi o- 
bably be occupied, before any decision 
could be had, he did not wish to trouble 
the court. 

The proposal was immediately em- 
braced by the other side, and a verdict 
was taken for the plaintiff, 50001. da- 
mages subject to arbitration. 

The ship Philippa, Capt. Nicholls, 
hound to the East Indies, touched at Fort 


Praya, at the isle of St. Jago, on the 18th 
of May, with a view of obtaining a sup- 
ply of water and refreshments. They 
found, him? in the huibour, the ship Mul- 
ct art C-'. tle, Capt. Ralph, put in there in 
(Imk"-, hating struck on the rocks that 
inn oif li euoith-ca«t point otBonavista; 
and the Captain of the Philippa, being 
m;1ic te.f, by her commander, to take part, 
ui t 1 '? aiulgia*!* Custh’s cargo on boaid 
to t,.e Cape, he agreed to ttie proposition 
iri a certa u sum, in order that the da- 
maged ship might pioceed to Rio JaneiiOj. 
for repairs. The Commander of the Phi- 
lippa, m agreeing to tht accommodation 
propos'd, highly incensed against him,' 
the PoitugucsoGoveiror, Don Antonio de, 
Coutintio de Lanca-tie. Although th^ 
Bntish paid him cvciy icspeet due to his 
authority, he pej-'Ccuted them to the ut- 
most of his power, and for no other rea- 
son than because tile Phiippauas likely to 
be the means of wresting out of his hands 
a valuable Biitish property, which he had 
calculated on getting into his possession. 

'1 he Commander of the Philippa, and 
Capt. Ralph weie treated by the Gover- 
uoi, on their hi st landing, with maiked 
disiespicr. They weie immediately sum- 
moned befoic him, aud alter being obliged 
to hear the mo>t violent language used in 
cxpieOmi his detestation of the English 
nation in general, he placed both the 
officers under attest, and then oidered a 
survey of the Mule rave Castle, with the 
full intention of detaining her, as incapa- 
ble of prosecuting her vo\ age. The Go- 
vernor beat to arms as soon as the sur- 
vey ing officer landed, fired two shots at 
the IiritMi ships, and it was with much 
difficulty he was pi evaded on to alter Ids 
determination ot sinking them, by an 
offieei under him. The two officers of the 
Philippa were next confined in the com- 
mon gaol, without a hem ing, and had for 
a companion a crim'ital foi murder! 'Hie 
Philippa was put in possession of fifty 
soldiei s ; and Captain Harrington, who 
was a passenger iii the Philippa, w as 
foiced on shore, who, with the comman- 
der, fiom that period, were considered to 
be prisoners on parole. After this vio- 
lence, the Governor weighing, it was 
supposed, the consequence of his conduct, 
thought proper to be more moderate /n 
his pioceedimrs, and there was a proba- 
bility of h\< pei mitt ins the vessels to pro- 
ceed on their destinations about the vtat- 
ter end ot May. Meanwhile, theoflf&p 
and passengers enter ed a protest against 
the violence of his proceedings, of Wnj£h 
the following is a copy : — ,• \ 

To his Excellency Don Antonio deEdn- 
t intro de Lancastie. 

Sir,— Having received your Excellen- 
cy’s permission for the British ships, Phi- 
lippa and Muigrave Castle, to procedon 
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their voyage, we, whose names are under- 
signed, leelit to be a duty that we owe to 
the owners of those ships, and the valua- 
ble propei ty on board of them, to the 
underwriters, both on ships and property, 
and to the government whose subjects we 
are, to protest, and we do hereby most 
solemnly protest against all the violent 
measures which your Excellency has 
thought proper to adopt towards us, du- 
ring our stay at Prava, a port which was 
sought by the commander of the Mule rave 
Castle, when that vessel was in distress, 
and when he naturally expected to receive 
every degree ot protection, support and 
assistance Ins situation inquired. How 
far his expectations have been fulfilled by 
the circumstances detailed in Captain Har- 


■Nipal. — Madagascar. £Sept, 
riagton’s 2d letter to your Excellency, 
under date ■Huy 2<), or how far the rela- 
tions ot peace and amity between two 
fiiendlv powers have been preserved by 
your Excelleii' v toward-? us generally, it 
is not our pm po-e here to impure ; but 
we shall duuv up a full ; nd coirect state- 
ment of the whole or tho^* violent mea- 
sures which are the sulg: ct of this pro- 
test, and lay the same, . - -non as possi- 
ble, betore His Excellency t Umlit linn. 
Viscount Strangf.n.i, the !’> Yi-h Ambas- 
sadoi at theCouitot lira/.!-, to be by 
him submitted to the Pnuce Regent of 
Portugal, and to the British government. 
We have the houmu to be, &c. 

Signed Ivy the Officers and Passengers. 
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PEACE WITH XI PAL. 


Intelligence from Calcutta, as late as 
the 20th of March, is ariived. Peace 
with the Goorkalis had caused great re- 
joicing there : the more > o, as much un- 
certainty at one time prevailed as to the 
result of the war. Great ciedit is repre- 
sented to be due to the prompt measures 
and persevering gallantry of General Och- 
terlony. A few days longer delay, and 
it would have been impossible to bate 
done anything deceive. Already had the 
army berm to be veiy sickly ; ami > ne- 
cessary was it deemed towithdiaw tiie 
troops after the peve, that it has been 
already effected with the rapidity ot a 
flight. The Goorkah power, as a nation, 
is completely destroyed, chiefly by having 
been driven from its valuable acquisitions 
to the westward. All accounts concur 
in the fact, that they have proved them- 
selves the most respectable of all our In- 
dian enemies ; and it cannot ftiil to ex- 
cite surprize to learn, that, at Muckwan- 
pore, the British found Shrapnell shells, 
and their howitzer* fitted with tangent 
scales : their gun* wete found of the first 
order, finished and mounted on carriages 
scarcely to be di-umy inched from fho-jot 
the British momituimtiain. Many ot 
their troop', a Bn Mi officer Mate-', ate 
well-equipped and clothed — >omc a 5 * lh hr 
infantry, with browned uni-Wei* «md dou- 
ble *iglus ; and, to complete the whole, 
their titers treated the CnglMi with ‘-The 
Soldier’s Wife,” “ The Lass ot Rich- 
mond Hill,” and halfa dozen ot old Eng- 
lish tunes. — Nee above, articles Military 
Intelligence and India State Paper. 

MADAGASCAR. 

The following is published as the ex- 
tract of a letter, under date the 4th of 
March, from an officer on the staff of 


the murines, at a recent settlement, es- 
tablMied m theuid oi the U*t year, by 
on! i' <*f Goveinoi ri’ijuha., in the 
no. th-we-t put ot the island of Mada- 
g.-^ca*- 

“ The pilot-boat returned from Mada- 
gascar last night, w th t .e melancholy 
news ot all oiu e^aVHhm.mt, at the new 
settlemeiu mi that Mum having been 
murd-ivd bv the nari.es ; and poor old 
Burch is im.nu-t the siffir-T*. What I 
Ii.'ivo Lain’ of t a* p irtic.dir* are as fol- 
lows: — li sreni' of the chiefs was 
dispie.isMi ,i? i ,u ha « »■; a yseut made 
him, and d«. lia/ded a pic .• or blue cloth, 
which M.\ B. letu-ad mm . the conse- 
quence was, words (listed, and Mr. 
B. Niiucktue cliud; upon which a Mr. 
Butiei, one of the Europeans, was shot 
upon the spot. However, it was settled 
tor tint night by some of the other chiefs 
interfering ; and, the next morning, the 
English were sent for to attend a com- 
mittee of chiefs, that the business might 
he amicably settled ; immediately upon 
their entering the place in which they 
weit U"? in 1 led, mi. umed, the) shot Mr. 
ISlenm.in. Tne otners, ot course, ran 
h»rit; howeu'i, ihey ail fell, excepting 
the g.iidtnei , who e-caped into the wa- 
ter, and i he boat puked him up ; but the 
poor teliow died tour days before the ar- 
rival of the vessel here. 

ST. HELENA. 

Sir Geoige Cock burn was employed 
precisely one } ear in com eying Buona- 
parte to St. Helena, and permanently es- 
tablishing a system ot regulations for his 
safe custody there during the term of his 
future life. It was on Thursday, August 
3, last year, that Sir George sailed from 
St. Helen’s, in the Northumberland. 
The Zephyr and Icarus were to leave the 
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St. Helena station upon the arrival out 
of the Falmouth and Griffon. Buona- 
parte had lately been seldom visited by 
our officer*. The state etiquette, which 
which is kept up at his residence, (the 
observance of which must precede all in- 
terviews,) not only prevents obtrusive 
visitors, but shuts out all who have no 
taste for such burdensome form*. Hav- 
ing, it would appear, no hope ot rffectiug 
any alteration in bis pie-eut c-mdnkm, 
he is, from the nec^st) of the eu"C, ha- 
bituating himself to conform to the life 
of a state prison ^r. Mi. Wuideu, the 
surgeon of the Nmthuuihciland, took a 
pairing leave of him, — when he took the 
buckles from his knees, and presented 
them to him : to anothei officer he gave 
a luck of hi* hair 1 

The Hecate sloop of war, Captain Mat- 
thews, is arrived at Portsmouth fiom the 
East Indies, the Cape ot Good Hope, and 
St. Helena. She left S', Helena eleven 
days after the Northumberland, Sir 
George Cockburn ; the intelligence she 
brings is, that Buonaparte continued to 
confine himself to his habitation, and 
the bounds for exercise, which did not 
subject him to the personal attendance 
of any but his own companion^ He ap- 
pealed to have a much stronger aversion 
to the visits, or interposition*, of the 
foreign commi«*ioneis, (who arrived from 
England with Sir Pultuey Malcolm,) than 
to those of any British officer, to whose 
inspection only he had before been sub- 
jected. 

Sir Hudson Lowe has, it is said, issued 
orders that the officer on guard is person- 
ally to see that his prisoner is in safety, 
by paving him a visit, at the expiration 
of every six houis, by night as well as 
by day. 

Sir James Mackintosh and Sir John 
Malcolm have been admitted to the de- 
gree of M. A. at Oxford University. 

The East India Company have sub- 
scribed the sum of £ 1,000. to the Asso- 
ciation for the Belief of the Manufactur- 
ing and Labouring Poor. 

Mr. Charles James Stephenson, brother 
of the late Mr. Stephenson, the Compa- 
ny's Solicitor at Bombay, is permitted to 
practice as an Attorney at the Recorder’s 
Court, at that Piesidencv. 

CAPTAIN HUDDART. 

On the 27th August, the mortal re- 
mains of Captain Joseph Huddurt, for- 
merly of the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, were deposited in a vault under the 
church of St. Martin in the Fields. He 
closed a life of unwearied utility, after a 
lingering illness of many months, in 
Christian faith and hope, in the 75th year 
of his age. To him the science of navi- 
gation owes many valuable discoveries 
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and improvements, the result of much 
personal fatigue and expensive experi- 
ment. The world in general i* likewise 
indebted to him for many of the be*t 
maps mid chans extaul ; and his know- 
ledge of nnt hematics and astronomy, 
ranked i .in in the olio", it not v.^on a 
level with the first prok sors of those 
science". Ot hi*' *khi in mechanism, he 
has leit a monument id the machinery for 
the manufacture of coidage, unrivalled 
in this or any other country, if we ex- 
cept the steam engine, the woik of his 
friend and contemporary, Mr. Watt, of 
Birmingham. In his figure, Capt. Hud- 
dait was tall and erect, his features were 
iegulai y and hi" (otuireuaucc strongly in- 
dicative of tho"e powers ot mh.d tor pa- 
tient investigation and laeonal conclu- 
sion, which he so eminently pO""i""ed, 
1 leudcd with an expression of phvnl be- 
nevolence, equally characteristic of that 
amiable simplicity of manneis. which so 
stiongly endeaied him to tho-e, who, 
like the writer, were incapable or appre- 
ciating his moie scientific qualifications. 
Captain Huddart was an elder Brother of 
the Corporation of the Trinity House, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, &c. &.C. He 
was born at Maiyport, in Cumberland. 

L \ SCARS. 

Extract from the Calcutta Gazette of 
March the 1th 18 Id. 

Calcutta Town Hall , Thursday Feb . 29, 
1816. — At a meeting of the merchants, 
ship-owner*, under writers, and others 
concerned. — Present, J. Fullarton, A. 
Robertson, G. Crutenden, E. Bright - 
man, J. Palmer, J. Barretto, jun., R. 
Robertson, J. Sarkie*, T. Desmiza, M. 
Smith, D. Clarke, J. W. Fulton, J. 
Gilmore, R. Campbell, J. Calder, G. 
B. Bagram, J. Memles, A. Colvin, J. 
Sherine, A. Wilson, James Scott, C, 
Blaney, A. Hogue, George Mercer, H. 
Mathew', Esqis. and Shaik Golatuu 
Ho"seiii. 

Mr. Palmer addressed the meeting, sta- 
ting the objects of its contention. Read 
copy of the report made to gounmnent by 
the committee convened by letter from 
W. B. Baylcy, Esq. Secretary to govern- 
ment, under date the 20th of February ; 
also the plan alluded to in that report for 
the establishment of a Marine Registry 
office. 

Proposed by Captain Gilmore, and una- 
nimously resolved, that the plan as now 
produced, be adopted and acted upon im- 
mediately, and that it be left to the com- 
mittee hereafter named to improve and 
perfect the same. 

Resolved,— That the select committee 
of the Insurance Offices now^ sitting, be 
appointed a perpetual committee for the 
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revision, correction, improvement, and 
extension of the above plan of regula- 
tions. 

Resolved,- — That a quorum of three of 
the Committee be sufficient to regulate 
and conduct the cm rent business of the 
Marine legistry office ; but that no alter- 
ation be made in the plan without a com- 
munication by circulation, or otherwise, 
with all the member*, and the concur- 
rence of a majonfy. 

Resolved unanimously, — That Mi. R. 
Revis Lloyd be appointed superintemlaut 
of the Marine UegiMry Office; Captain 
Ji. Cooke, his deputy ; Mr. James Wil- 
liamson, suiaeon ; J. W. W. ltobeitson, 
1st assistant and accountant ; Mr. Row- 
land, 2d assistant and interpreter ; and 
that the remaining pait of the establish- 
ment be appointed by the "'ipeiinteiwlaut, 
and that the establishment take place 
from the fii't oi Maieh, 11516. 

Resolved miaumioindy, — That the sala- 
ries and allow auees, as per annexed ta- 
ble, he disbursed by the supeiiutendant 
for the establishment, and that the super- 
intendent do call immediately on each In- 
surance office for tire sum of live hundred 
rupees in order to commence the business 
of the establishment, which shall he ac- 
counted tor hereafter to the several offices, 
when adjusting their quota of contribu- 
tion. 

Extract from the India Gazette of March 
11, 1816. — We publish from the Hur- 
karu of Saturday last, the following 
regulation", which aie stated to have 
been adopted for the establishment of 
a Maiine Registry Office at Calcutta : 
Art. 1. That an office to be called the 
“ Seaman’s Regulating Office” be opened 
on the for the purpose of 

registering the name, age, qualification, 
and other particulars, agreeably to the 
annexed table, of every Serang, Tindal, 
Lascar, and other description of native 
seamen, now sailing, or proposing here- 
after to sail out of the port of Calcutta, 
and granting certificates to each individual 
so registering himself, and also a copy 
from the register of the entry concerning 
him signed by the office-keeper. 

Art. 2. That even gunner, carpenter, 
seacumiy, &c. be lcquiml, in like maimer, 
to obtain a similar certificate, and that the 
crews of all vessels, belonging to the port, 
now at "ca, be required to register them- 
&e!ve- u ithout delay, on returning to port. 
All pilot" to be furnished with printed 
copies ot the-e regulations, for the pur- 
pose of handing to the commanders of 
inward-bound ve^cls, on their taking 
charge, and the commanders themselves 
be required to explain the same to their 
ships* companies. 

Art. 3. Commanders making applica- 
tions for ship's companies to the regula- 


ting the vessel, her destination, and such 
other particulars as may be requisite for 
the office-keeper’s guidance, such crews 
will he provided and be shipped 
days after the date of the application, in 
the proportions stated in a table. 

Art. 4. Ten days prevloti* to the ship- 
ment, the commander, or the chief offi- 
cer, in the presence of the office-keeper, 
shall pay at the rate stated in a table, the 
advance to the ships’ company according 
to the voyage, they are about to proceed 
on, and the blanks of a piinted list of the 
ships’ company (similar to those used in 
English vessels) be then filled up, and 
attested bv the office-keeper, such list 
being first signed by the commanders, 
their officers, gunner and serang. 

Art. 5. Commanders not preferring to 
ship their men from the legulating office, 
will he at liberty to ship them by any 
other means they think pioper, pro- 
vided always that they ship no other as 
seamen, than the certified regularly re- 
gistered seamen of the port, always, how- 
ever paying their ship’s companies and 
authenticating the list of their crews, as 
provided in the preceding article. 

Art. 6. That no pilots take charge of 
any outward hound vessel, not producing 
a list of her crew, so authenticated, or 
that has on board any seamen, who do 
not produce the certificate of registry, 
agreeably to the last articles. 

Art. 7. The crews of all vessels, sailing 
from the port of Calcutta, after the 

shall, on their icturn to port, he 
paid oft' and discharged ar the regulating 
otlice, in the presence ot the office keepers, 
and the list of the ship’s companies so 
discharged, or a copy ot it, signed by the 
commander, his chief officer, gunner, and 
sciang, be deposited at the office and kept 
there. The commander having first filled 
up the column left blank for that pur- 
pose, (opposite to each man’s name,) 
with such short notice of his character, 
and behaviour during the voyage, as to 
him and his officers he may appear to 
merit. 

Art. 8. In order that the office may 
become as extensively useful as possible 
to the seamen, the office-keeper will re- 
ceive any sums they may wish to deposit 
fiom their advance, or otherwise, for the 
use of their families during their absence, 
and pay the same agreeably to instruc- 
tion. 

Marine Register Office } established 
1st March, 1816. 

Richard Beavjs Lloyd, Esq. Superinten- 
dant — Capt. John Cooke, Deputy — Mr. 
William Robertson, First Assistant and 
Accountant — Mr. Rowland, Second As- 
sistant and Interpreter— and James Wil- 
liamson, Esq. Surgeon. 
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LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday , Auy. 27, 1816. 

Cotton .— The export houses continue to be the 
only pu i chasers of Cotton; the sales of lust «u.k 
would have been more considerable had not the 
Bengals at market been held at a very high cur- 
rency. 

Sugar . — The Lords of the Tr«.a c ury ai e to re- 
duce the duty on raw Sugars unportid ; it ».U no 
doubt be 27s. after 5th proximo; the attuiiion 
botfi of the purchasers and importers of Musco- 
vados has since been mrned to this subject, and a 
great proportion of the lath r have in const qucnce 
withdrawn their Sugars from present sale ; the 
prices, however, havedtchntd, on account of the 
heavy market last weik.— A public sale of East- 
India Sugar took place last week, which attracted 
considerable attention ; it has been customary to 
sell all goods impoited fiom beyond the Cape «>f 
Good Hope through the East-India Company ; the 
late Act of Pai Lament respecting the free trading, 
does not bind the importer to dispose of Ins pro- 
perty in this manner, 4,059 bags Sugar were last 
week sold in Mincing lane, on the East-India 
Company’s terms, payable before delivery, prompt 
day i6th November, deposit 20l, per lot, ware- 
house rent Is. per ton per week ; the prices may- 
be considered 2s. a 3s. under the last sale at the 
India House. 

Coffee .— The sa'e of East-India Coffee last week 
attracted attention, being the first which did nor 
go thiough the usual routine of being disposed of 
at the India House; it consisted ot 2,U« bags, 
pale Cheribon and Sumatra mixed CO 5 . 6d. a G4s. 
Gd.; light yellow, 65S. lid. a 66 s. 6d ; Java 6$S. a 
60s. 6d. 

Spices.— The demand for Pepper continues, and 
the late advance fully maintained. — Pimento also 
in extensive request; several considerable parcels, 
brought forward last week by public sale, realised 
our quotations ; the damaged in demand at 7d.— 
Cassia Lignea has been m considerable request ; 
Buds last week realised our highest quotation. — In 
Mace, Nutmegs, Cinnamon, and other Spices, 
there is little variation, and the demand rather 
languid. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Portsmouth, 3 1st July , Ibid, — \rmed the Bu- 
cephaelus frigate, from St. Helena, sailed on the 
19th June. 

1st August, 1816.— Arrived the Northumber- 
land, M. W. fmm St. Helena, sailed loth June. 
The Lord Castleieatdi and Sherhourue from Ben- 
gal, sailed from St. Helena same day. 

The Minstrt 1, Havard, Mary Anne Edwards, 
had arrived at Bengal. 

The Providence. Barkworth, and Roveieign, 
outward-bound, arnved at St. H- 1' na 10* h June. 

Deal, 2 d Angus'. — Arm* <1 the » ornwalhs, 
Huntley, ftom the Cape, sailed 2Hh Maj. 

August 7t/i. — Armen the Sheih uirne, iKmhuk 
and Co.) Bowman, from Bengal, sailed cmIi of 
March, and S>. Helena mh June. 

The David Scott, hail sailed from St. Helena, 
The Lord Castlereagh, Kymer, was expected to 
sail two days afterwards. 

The lphegema frigate armed at Bengal 27th 
March. The Malabar, Ornigts, was to sail as a 
packet, and separated 7th April, from Bengal. 

The True Briton and Baring, free traders, 
sailed from Bengal 12th March. The Exmouth 
was to sail from ditto. 29th March, for England. 

Passengers per Sherbourne, — Adam Ktnlock, 
Esq. W. R. Bradshaw, Esq. Thomas Deni, Esq. 

Bengal.— Arrived, from Madras and England, 
February 2-itb, H, M, S. Thais ; 2-ith, Indian 


Oak, Fearon, from do. : Feb. 29th, Lady Nu- 
gent, Robert-on, irom England. 

Sailed J»r Amboy ‘in. — Feb. 6th, James Sibbald, 
Forbes ; 8th, Go >d H >p , Ntp-er, liauvia ; 19th, 
Ktnt, 1 eland, d<> 2>th, Union, Ireland, do. 

Poi isuoiiith, 13f« J't ed, HiO — Irrued the 
I. oil Ca thnaeh. Kvmu, iiom B.ng.d, sailed 
fioMi tli ii t .1 TM-inli, and Ll< 'ciia 2*J June. 

P i, it g /> — Jouii iluhard on, E-q <\vil Ser- 
vice, Mi- Rich ud-on, and tauiilv Dr. Mac- 
ii. i ib, and Alls. M auahb and lam ly. Cupt. 
Win Yminghu -band, la e Commander of the 
Union, Mi. F A. Cuiiiinghim, lat_ 21 Officer 
of the Lady Castlereigh. -Mis. Rainey and fa- 
mily Capt. Ward of H, M 24.li K<gt. Mi.R. 
M. Thomas, Attorney. Mis. l’ho iia-, and fa- 
mily - . Children, Miss M‘ Queen, 2 M iss Luus’s, 

2 Chestei’s, 2 Shakespeai’s, Master < o. 3 Miss 
Bicht-r’s, oo. Baietta’i, Louisa Wilson, M. 
Johnson. 

The Sultana country ship, laden with saltpetre 
and ii*ady for «-i i, was burnt in Bengal river, 
25th Feb. crewsa.ed. 

1 he Northampton, Tween, from China, was 
spoke well about 22d M ly, off tin Cape. 

The D.md Scott and Carinar hen, from Bom- 
bay for England, sailed iruin at. Helena, about 
12th June. 

Off ' Lymmgton, IS ih August. 

Arnved the David >cott, Heming. ( armarthen, 
Ross, from Bombay; mailed 17th Feb. and left 
the Maiabar com 10th March, the Cape 2Jd of 
May, and St. Helena 12th June, (passed Graves- 
end l6*h August). 

A letur has, been leccivtd from the Europe, at 
sea, dated 27th March last. All well, in lat. l. 
it. s. and long, so to. expecting to Teach Ma- 
dias in ten day v. Tin > had fell m with the Sur- 
rey on -he I0*li of l’clmiaiy, but lost her again oa 
the Qihof March in thick weather. 

Pu'Stngn-* pi > Cui 'n .rllu n. — Mrs. Biacken- 
b-uv. Mis. Jane*. Lt. John Bi u k* nbtuv, 17th 
Lt.' Dig-. Mis MaiiUia Ba.rd M i-s Lotiau. Mis. 
\oung Mrs. Baku. .Mi-. Amlewit.. Mrs. F ra- 
ze i , Luut. Fiazer, of H. M Vi.h Lieut. 

St atigewavs, do. Ensign Fipton, do. Emign 
Riddk*, 47> 1» Regt. Lhrut. Kendall, 9th, N, 1. and 
I lent. J. K^ith, 4th do. Lieut. Nash, do. Lieut. 
Graham, do. Lieut. Jems, 3d do. — Children, 2 
Brackenbuiy’s, l Williams, 1 Wrixon, 2 Baird’s, 

1 Young, 2 Frazer’s, 2 Prntheio’s, 1 Smith, 1 
Baker. 

Per Davnl Scott — Major Hanna, of H. M. 56th 
Rtgt. died on his pa -sage. Capt. lYrniough, 
24»/i Madras Inf Lie v it. Brown, H. M. 80th 
Kcgt. Lieut. H. C Marino. Lieut. Young, H. M. 
47th Regt. Mr. Grant, Comp, Civil Service, re- 
mained at the Cape. Lieut. Brett, Mad. Artd. do. 
JMr. Brown, Assist. Suig. so’h Regt do. Mrs. 
Brown. Mrs. Sykes and three children. Mis. 
Martin. Mis. Cniman. 

Portsmouth, 1 Gth A . g u*t.— Armed the Hecate 
sloop of war from Cev Ion, sailed the 2Jth March 
from the Cape, and St. H-dena 10th June. The 
Metcalf from Amboy*. a rt rioed at St. Helena 
ah*. ut tin c. hour- bd Hf the Hecate sail d. 

Tue N irthampton vvas all well 17th June, lat. 
1' >). N. long. 24. 00. 

The Larkins, mi tu aid -bound, was off the Cape 
ab-Mi. tht if'th Jiuv*. 

Bing /, M .r cli \ >th . laid.— Arrived fiom Eng- 
lan l, Resource, Henderson; Lady Bailow, Benson, 
Isle of France. 

Cape of Good Hone, June lsf, 1816. 
Baring, Lamb, arrived from Bengal, and sailed 
for Eiuland 3d June. 

Admiral Gambler, Dubie, fiom Batavia, sailed 
fm Enszi old. 

.V'. IBli wi, June bt’i.— Coldstream, Coxwell, 
sail.d lot China 29th December. 

Tue N'" hampton, I cveens, for England, from 
China, 8. >th do. 

Lady Cartier agh, Simpson, for China. 
Cambridge, Freeman, f"r ditto. 

SAILINGS. 

Portsmouth, August 2 1 . — Benson, Betham, free 
tradei, for Calf utta. _ „ , . 

August 9th .— Lord Cathcart. Talbot, do. do. 

4th.— Jane, Maugham, do. for Batavia, 
Balias, merchantman, forthe Isle of France. 
August \ bth. — Devaynes, Brooks, do. Bengal. 

i6tA,—C&thcnnc Griffiths, Hamilton, do. 

Bengal. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

The lady of Col. Austin, Governor of the two 
Algarve*, m Portugal. 

The "lady of H. Millington, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, <1 a daughter. 

In Chancery lane, the lady of W.E. Taunton, Esq. 

of a daaghtH. ... 

Lady r ran cts Buchanan Riddell, of a daughter. 

At Hallow-pai k, the lady of S. Wall, Esq. of a 

Tlnf'iadv "of E. Smith, Esq. of Richmond, of a 
dauphin. , _ 

E.ulv Fiench, at Moyne, Ireland, of a daueh’ei. 
At Pnshavv -house, Ilampshue, Lady Maty Long, 

At Gipple, near Giantham, the lady of Sir John 
Thor old, of a ion. 

Marchirn.css of Anglesea, of a *on. 

In Fife hue. Counters of Hnpetoun, of a son. 
AtLyttlcton, btames, Lady Carolun. Wood, of a 

Ii^SWne-streit, the lady of $. Hur 1 , E..q of the 
Grenadier Guards of a * »n. T 

In Upper Harl« y sticit, the lady of D. Siudit, 

Of d Soil. 

The lady of Sir Wm Po1\ of a «on. 

At Coik, Udj lolbcs, ofddmgho >. 

At the B.un-, iv at Bed old, the lady of the Hail. 
— . IVl , of a daughter. 

In Boothdm, Vmkshire, the lady of Major Gen. 

Bosville, of a daughter. o ^ _ _ . 

In Bedford tow, the lady of T. Budd, E q. of a 

AtF^vsley- house, Northamptonshire, Lad\ Knight- 
ley, of a daughtei. , , . . _ 

At Lowtsby-hall, Liice*terslme, the hdy of Sir 
Fred, Fowke, of a son. 

In Gower-street, the lady of J. H.uding, E<q. of 
a son. „ , . 

The Mardponess of Down*hue, of a *on. 

In Great Russel-strett, the lady of James Loch, 
Esq. of a son, . , - r- . t- 

In Fit z toy -square, the lady of ( . Forbes Esq. 
M. P. ot a daughter. 

In Alexandi i p'ace, the lady of J. D. ALxandc,, 
Es.t. of a (’anglvti . 

At Acton Bnpiwil, the lady of b«r J. Sn.ythe, of 

\ daughter 

At Boitnor, Lady Francis Leg, of a **>n. 

At Upton, the Ladv U J H. Pelly. L q. of .. son. 
In Holies street, Cav«.ndi«h squat e, the Lady ft 
Col. Guiie, 3d Guards, of a son. 

In New Burlington-sticu, the Lady ol M . Tapper, 
Esq. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

S Taylor, Esq. of Dublin, to Jane, dixigliUi <>f 
W. T. Grern, Esq. of Manchester-str A, Man- 
chester square. 

At Lambeth- palace, the Rev. Lev ett Thornton, 
son of the late T, Thornton, I^q. of H.ntham, 

. • • - r « - A, Grant. 

• \I,_ j, . i i Esq. of Bttslun- 

[' ” ’ stcr of Cuthbert 

. I irn-hftd, Durham. 

Mr. w/jtn 1 in*, of C» n«d>\ -row. Walworth, to 
Miss I rami.' Hunt, of 1 1 euershVl, L «x. 

The K.i. ' " ■•iii.mi. l ■ 1’iif. 

(laughter i.f tli • ' ■ ' -I- I; • ‘ ■' «• *-'•(. l--i •. .'V 
of Ardincton, BeiU- 

Wm- Jo*. Imkwoml, E-q. of D* vs l»a . I-**?.;:, 
to R.nluA, daudPir <: m Maik Wood, of 
(r.iitoti, w urr>v,M.P. .... , . 

H. PmMthall, 1 sq. t * Miss A. Waterhouse, both 

E. 'n.ii.i'i. i' 1,1 L' !*. to Phzahpth. daughter of \V, 
" Holm ”, L q of ’va kvilL *u et. 

At Bull. J. K . i>' jnn. F-q. to Emma, daughter 
of G linin', L-q <d Bath. 

C. Bloxii on. I'd "f \me-buiv, Wilts, t^Marv 
Hone riinJii i nt James Ouchterlony, Esq, of 
Jamaica, -,n ot \ . • * Hill, Hants. 

At St. Geo.g '• h "i hs.reu, t*|. o. \v Hinc- 
hain, Lint 0 . 1 . -hire, to Lou^i, uaugliter of t. 

Attlw Bcps, K. M. Ki'kpatr.tk, Pjq. of 
Whitchurch, to biwabeth, daughter of the late 

W. Huut, Esq. 


E. Blaqmere, Esq. of the R.N, to Miss White, of 
A< ton-hill, 

J. Halcomb, Esq of Marlborough, to Miss Bar- 
boi, of Charterhouse. 

B, Browne, F.sq. of Oakmgham, to Anne Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the late J. Boak, Esq. of 
Liadenh ill-street . 

Mr. Davies, of Mile End-ioad, to Miss M. Maria 
Woodfine, of Hornchurch, EsStx. 

At Bath, the Rev. J. Boudici. Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Warwick, to Marianne, daughte* to the late Geo. 
Rooke, Esq. 

In Ireland, Lieut. Patterson, 50th regt. to Eller, 
daughter of Mr. Thos. Erwine. 

J. P. Wesse’. Esq. of Bremen, to Isabella Madc- 
hna, daughter of the late Col. R. Sutherland, of 
Mdttra. t. L. 

Mr. Geo. J. Eaton, to Miss Sophia, daughter ot 
Mr. B. of Charlton, Kent. 

Rev. J. H. Evie, son of Archdeacon Eyre, to 
Henrietta, duighter of A. Hardolph, Esq. of 
Grove, Nott nphain 

The Rrv. F. D-dsworth, D. D. at Thornton Hall, 
Yoik-dlue, to Frances Anne l’ulleyn, daughter 
of the late P Mnslev, Esq, 

C. Stanley, jun Esq. of the Stock Exchange, to 
Lulu, diughtvi of E. Edmondson, Esq. of St. 
George’s in the East. 

H. M vlius. Esq of \ew Broad-street, to Sophia 
I J.cite, daughter of J. Mennet, Esq. of Gould- 
Mjuiie. 

Th- l.nl of Kentnare, to Augusta, daughter of 
• s, i Rout. Wilmot, of Osmaston, DubvMnre. 

Captain Doherty, Uth 1 glit dranoo.r, to May 
Eliza, daiuh; *r of the late T. Henchman, Esq. 
of N w LUniington stiett. 

Capt. b P. Newdl, 4th foot, to LetilU, widow of 
the late Col. James, of Igtham court-lodge, 
Kent. „ „ 

Capt, E. Coimick. 20 ' h dragoons, toEmiha Har- 
i let, daughtei ot W. G. D. Tyssen, Esq. of 
Follv house, Kent. 

R. 'I ' Card. mi, E.-q. of Clifton, G’oucestershire, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late J. Moore 
Kni'ib.un, ,.t Gitdi Fen, Devonshire. 

C-J,t. H. Bowyer Lane. R. Art. to the daughter 
of the 'ate ‘ . Ltuy, Esq 

Mr 11 W. 3dwa.d,ot Gateshead, to Mrs. Chicken, 
real the g..t'- hi Newcastle, botli of the tendei 
agt ol oweiity . _ T 

,*t« ...pham, I F Kare'iam. E-q *on of T. f. 

L» 1 .q. ot Pvn7...nte, tu ’-ar.ih, daughter of the 
Lit I Gamut, E-q of London. 

^tbt.GeOig V F. ( . PeinbcMon. E*q« °f rrum- 

pii'Ston, Cainlnidgeshu e, t t Frances, daughter 
of i'enj . K‘.e ie, I.sq. of \S uatlooe- lodge. 

C. fiiaust'is Cooke, E^q. of Belle-vue-honse. 
Walthamstow, to Miss 1 achael Mayers, of 
Lambeth, Surrey. 

T. sty an, jun. Esq. of Clapham, to Elizabeth, 
daughter ot H. Smith, E q. of Pentonville. 

Tim Rev. Thos. Darke, A. M. of Exeter College, 
Oxford, to Mi»s Dennis, of Gloucester-place, 
Portinan-square. 

Mi. K. M. 1 nu sop, to Anne, daughter oi Mr. W. 
smith, ot Wiliam’s budding*, Old-stre^t-road. 

At Clapham, C ant, Bradshaw, R.N. to Elua, 
daughter of J. Blag.ove, Esq. of Jamaica. 

Rev. J. hsf.L., to Maiy, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Cool. -on 

At St. t«. or r c’s, Lieut. Col. Brownrigg, son of the 
Lieut. Gui- io Emma, daughter of the late Ma- 
in: G. n. CoKbrook. Nesbitt- 

At s t . Gemge’s, Rear Admiral Sir H. Holliam, to 
the hon. Frances Juliana, daughter of Lord 
Uoio, 

According to the rites of the Catholic and Frotts- 
tant c lunches, the Count Jules dc Polignac, to 
Miss Campbell, ustcr to and coheiress with tin 
lion. Mis. Arch.b dd Macdonald. 

Earl Poulett, to I.ady bniith Binges*: the bride 
is in hei List year ; the b.i'kgrtmm i-- .if»oiit the 
same age; he will receive with h ' TO.Ouo/. 
ready money, but her ladyship’, pmperty is 
nun h mote consider blv, as h'.r joiner Hus- 
bind, the lair fcir John Smith Burges.., left her 
tin. "teat bulk ut li‘s> lurtuue. 

At Mars kl o..e. Maim Ar p *v, 2 Ut Regt* to' 
Fauhi.e, ddiiuhtn «t fh^Maiquis de ChoiseuL 

At 5t. Janus*', \* Lat'tmisiwr, the hon. John Per- 
r eval, eldest son >t L<-rd Arden, to Lady Eliza- 
bitn Anne Brundell, UdestdaugUter of the Earl 
ol Cardigan, 
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Ship Letter Mails, l yc. 


At Florence, C. Alexander, Esq, of Ballamyle, to 
the eldest daughter of Col. and Lady M. 
Keatiuge. 

In Dubhn, Wm. Ponsonby, Esq. to Elizabeth 
Selma, daughter of the Lord Bishop of Deny, 
DEATHS. 

The Rev, Rd, Armcrod, vicar of Kensington 
At Hoxtou, the Rev. J. Basset, rector of the 
parishes of Illogan and Camlmve, **e;ed ' j vc.t.s. 
At Sidmouth, Devon, Mr, H, W H.ihb>, s^n, of 
St. George’s m the east, Middlesex. 

At Bath, Frances, daughter of Mi. Thomas 
Fisher, of Dorchester, 

Near Aberdeen, Gen. the Hon. Wm. Gordon, of 
Fvvie, colonel of th* 21st font. 

In Prince’s-sireet, Westminster, Edw. Astle, E^q, 
of the receipt of Ins Majesty’s Exchequei, 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

At the Cove of Coik, Sir Fenton Aylmer, of 
Donoden Castle, County Kildare, 

Mrs. W. George, of Chatham, aged 35 years. 

In Newcastle -street. Strand, Mr. Jones, carpen- 
ter and hml dei. 

Mr. W. Armstiong, of Holborn, stationer, aged 
52 years. 

In Gloucester-street, Mrs. Elisabeth Douglas, 

Rd. Thompson, Esq. of the Customs. 

Tiios. Boult, Esq, of the Kent-road. 

At Nice, in Italy, R. C. Muscall, Esq, of Peas- 
tnarsh-place, Sussex, 

Rev. Jas. Morgans, of Oakficld, Berkshire, aged 
76 years. 

At Bath, Isaac Spooner, Esq. aged 8t years. 

At Thornton-house, Greenwich, m consequence 
of a fall from his horse. Sir Sam. Whitcombe, 
Knight. 

At Chelsea, the wife of Mr. Broughton, of South- 
ampton-strict, Covent-garden. 

The wife of the Rev. Dr. Valpv, <>f Reading. 

R. R. Graham, E«q one of the eldest inhabitants 
of Chelsea colic u. ag- d \c.us. 

At Stovve, Dtso’^lnie, l\ G’Rctl'y, post captain, 
royal naw, raid I’tvt.us 
In Li-io-ster-^qi'a.i:, .Mi« Pi\ce, the oldest m- 
habitani of that place, aged 73 years. 

At Hainmemmth, Mr G. Scott, aged 27 years. 
Jane, the damrhierot Mr. Blake, of Essex-stieet, 
aged 1 5 \ ears. 

At Hone to un house, James HopeJohnstone, Earl 
o» Hopctoun. 

The Rev. Wm, Bowra, vicar of Clavering, aged 
69 years. 

At Kenti«h Town, Mr. Thomas, of Charing Cross, 
aged 25 years. 

At Malvern, W. Frankland. Esq. son of the late 
Admiral Frankland, of Thirklebj, Yorkshire, 
aged 55yeais. 

A- Malta, where be had gone for the recovery of 
hi> h f a'th, Gen. Thu*. Murray- 
Jn Somerset. street, the sou ol H. Fellows, Esq. 
a*ecl ! 5 )ear«. 

In Chesteili' Id-sfCel, Mis. Catherine Walpole, 
daughter of the late Hon.T Walpole, and first 
cousin to the Earl of OrfurJ, aged *95 oats. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 


AUGUST. 

Privaii: Snips. 

Slip’s Xatncs. Tons. Prohibit' lime of Sailing, 
Cape of Go id Hope. 

Ci'ncold F'O fi-oin G'.ivcseud July 21 

Theodosia 2 >0 — Aug, \ 

Adolphus 1*>0 — do 5 

Jiatavui. 

Jane 450 — Aug. 10 

Trtncomalee. 

Maisters 370 — Aug. 3 

Madras and Bengal, 

General Graham.. 450 — Aug. 31 

Calcutta. 

Lady Flora 750 — July 27 

Bengal. 

Zenobia 548 from Gravesend July 24 

Devaynes 650 — Aug. 17 

Bombay. 

Wellington 365 — Aug. 10 

AT LIVERPOOL. 

Calcutta. 

Robarts 680 — Aug. IO 


SEPTEMBER. 
Privvit. Ships. 

Cape of G > o.t Hope. 


Theodosia 

... 230 — 

Aug. 31 

Adolphu-. . . . 

. 130 — 

Do 

Atnes 

iv> — 

sept. 10 

AUciny 

. 270 — 

Ti inci me.lt e. 

Sept, 30 

Maisters 

. . 370 — 

Bombay. 

Sept, i > 

Wellington... . 

.... 363 — 

Bengal. 

Do 

Hope 

... 558 — 

Aug. .0 

Lord Forbes .. 

.... 510 — 

Do 


Isle of France. 

Swallow 360 from Deal, Aug. 27 

AT LIVERPOOL. 

Culculla. 


Robarts 

... . 680 — 

Do 


Bombay. 


Argo 

.. . 420 — 

Do 


FROM LONDON TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Sir Win. Btnsley . 


TIMES APPOINTED FOR THE FOLLOWING SHIPS TAKEN IT FOR '1 HE 

SEASON 1816. 


.? Ships. 

£ 

4 Bombay 

1200 

S General Hams.. 

12CK) 

♦{Charles Grant... 

1200 

■ \tn-w. ■" 


v ■ 


1 . . . 


1 h_ '1 


3 Atlas 

1200 

2 Herefordshire ... 

1900 

3l Bridge water 

1900 


”*on 


or 


Managing 
er *. 


Commanders. 


Consignments. 


|J. Forbes, £»q.\\. Hamilton 
J. Suns, £sq .. G. WcUtead .. 
W. Moffat, Esq.. John Loch.- - 
.... ^ Larkins v 2d) 

■■ • S.DaJiymple *, [ 

Mor'lock. . 
r m . Hay.. . / 
Nairne ... . ( 
J.Stanifo.ih,£s9|C. O. Maync.. > 
C- Le Blanc £ 
P. Hughes.. 

1 n.r«h, 


'WJOfJohn Card, Esq. 
Jatnes bims.Es^.; 
— »- e* — ' ' 


r ■ 


j! 


Ben?* 1 1 and 
China. 

Madia*, pr of ' 
JVales y s 1st. 
and China.. ^ 

China , 


To be 

afloat. 

J'otuilto 
Gi aies- 
evd 

Jo 

slay 

thtri 

7 0 be 
h the 

idots ns 

iSt6 

lr>16 


1816 

2 l Oct. 

b Xov. 

SOdapi 

Hike 




1817 

4 Dsc. 

HDcc. 

•oDo. 

; Feb. 

1817 

1SI7 




1 Afertk 

30 Do. fiApr’l 
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Price Current of East-India Produce for August J S 1 6. 
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L. s. 

d. 

L. s. 

4. 


L. #. 

d. 


L 


d. 

Cochineal 


0 3 

10 

to 0 4 

4 

Sal Ammoniac 

.CWt. 5 0 

0 

to 

5 



Coffee, Java 

cwt. 

3 5 

0 

— 3 10 

0 

Senna 

...lb. 0 1 

6 

_ 

0 

3 

6 

Cheribon 


3 0 

0 

— 3 4 

0 

Turin prick, Bengal., cwt. i 10 

0 

— 

1 

15 


- — Bourbon 


3 6 

0 

— 3 16 

0 

• China 

2 10 

0 

— 

a 
















Cotton, Surat 

lb. 

0 I 

1 

— 0 1 

4 

Galls, in Sorts 

6 0 

0 



6 



— — Extra fine.... 


0 1 

5 

— 0 l 

6 

Blue 


0 






Bengal ...... 


0 I 

O 

— 0 1 

2 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 0 9 

9 



0 

10 

0 

Bourbon 


0 2 


— 0 2 

8 

Blue and Violet, 

0 8 

6 

_ 



6 

Drugs, &c. Inr D\ 

eing. 





— — Pu’pleand Viol 

xt... 0 7 

6 



0 


6 

Aloes, Epatica . 

....cwt. 

6 0 

0 

— 80 

0 

• Fine \ io!et 

0 7 

0 



0 


9 

Anniseeds, Star. 


5 10 

0 

— 00 

0 

Good Ditto, 

0 6 

0 




6 


Borax, Refined. 


4 0 

0 

— 50 

0 

• Fine Violet & Copper 0 5 

6 




6 


Unrefined, orTincal 

5 10 

0 



-- Good' Ditto 

0 5 

3 




6 

Cainpliiie unrefined 

11 0 

0 

— 13 0 

0 

— Fine Copper 

0 5 

6 



0 

5 

9 

Ctfdemmn*, M alabar. . lb 

0 2 

6 

— 0 5 

0 

— — Good Ditto 

0 4 

9 



0 



— — Ceylon 






•— — Ordinaiy Ditto . 

0 3 

1 

. 

0 

3 

9 

Cassia Buds 

cwt. 

17 0 

0 

— 13 0 

0 

Rice 

.cwt. 0 17 

0 


















Castor (hi 

ib. 

0 1 

3 

— 0 4 

0 

Sago 

cwt. 1 10 

0 


1 



China Root 

cwt. 

■2 0 

0 

— 2 5 

0 

Saltpetre, Refined..... 

.cwt. 2 16 

0 





Coculus l> dicus. 


3 1 

0 

— 3 10 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein .... 

. ..Ib, 0 10 

1 



0 

11 


Cotumbo Root... 


2 15 

0 

— SO 

0 

— — Novi 

0 13 

1 



1 



Dragon’s Bl‘*,»o... 






— — Ditto White ..... 







Gum Ammm.iac, lump.. 





China 


) 



1 



— Arabic 


3 10 

0 

— 5 0 

0 

Qrganzine 

I 10 

7 



1 


0 

— Assalo; ida.., 


6 0 

0 

— 15 0 

0 

Spicts, Cinnamon 

..lb. 0 10 

0 



0 



— Benjamin . 


6 !0 

0 

— 50 0 

0 

Cloves 

O 3 

0 



0 







— 10 o 









— Galbautmi. .. 





— — Nutmegs 

0 6 

1 



JO 

* 

— Gambogium 


16 0 

0 

— 18 0 

0 

Ginger 

cwt. 3 6 

0 



3 

15 

0 

Myrrh 


9 0 

0 

— II O 

0 

— Pepper, Black--. 

lb. 0 0 

8 





— — Ohbamun.... 


4 10 

0 

— 60 

0 

— — White 


3 





Lac Lake 


0 1 

3 

— o 1 

9 

Sugar, Yellow 

cwt. fi 0 

0 



2 

4 















Shell, Block 


3 0 

0 

— 3 10 

0 

— — Brown 

... 1 12 

0 






Shivered .... 






Tea, Rohea 

..lb. 0 2 

4 

— 

0 


6 

Stick 


3 10 

0 

— 80 

0 

— < on gott 

. ... 0 2 

7 





’ll »sk, China. ... 

.,...02. 

O 14 

0 

— t 1 

0 

Souchong 


0 



0 


G 

Nine Voinica 

...cwt. 

1 12 

0 

— 20 

0 

Campoi 


9 






Oil Cassia 

02. 

0 2 

6 

— 03 

0 

Twankay 

0 2 

9 

__ 

0 



Cinnamon .. 


1 0 

0 

— I 1 

0 

Pekoe 


10 


0 



— Cloves 






Hyson Skin 


11 


0 
















— Nutmegs 


0 3 

6 



Gunpowder 


0 



0 

5 


Opium 

. ...lb. 





Tortoiseshell 


0 






Rhubarb 


0 6 

0 

— 0 10 

0 

Woods, Saunders lied. 

.ton 8 0 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Tuesday, 3 September— Prompt 2 9 November. 

Tea Bohea, 350,000 lbs. — Congou, Campoi, Pe- 
koe, and Souchong, 4,500,000— T wank ay, 800,000 
—Hyson Skin, 150,000— Hyson, 200,000— Total, 
including Private Trade, 6,000,000 lbs. 

On Tuesday, JO September — Prompt 6 December. 

Company **, — Bengal Muslins, 5,219 pieces— Cal- 
icoes, 146 260— Prohibited Goods, 43,890— Coast 
Callicoes, 105,793 — Muslins, 597 — Prohibited, 
7,000, 


On Thursday , 19 September — Prompt 20 December , 
Company's — Mocha Coffee, 176 bales. 

Privilege and Prttate Trade.— Coffee, 8,344 bile* 
and bags— Sugar, 2,853 bags. 

On Wednesday, 16 October— Prompt ;t January. 

Privilege and Private ’Irade, — Indigo, 8,41$ 
chests, 


Cargoes of East-India Company's Ships lately arrived. 


Cargo** of the Lord Castlertagk, David Scott, and 
Carmarthen, from Bengal, Bombay, &c. 

Company*/- — Saltpetre — Raw Silk — Pepper— 
Moeha Coffee— Cotton — Opium— Lac Dye — Ma- 
deira Wine— Worsted Caps, 

Piece Goods, viz- — Muslins, 4,047 pieces — Galil- 
eo®*,, 93,190— Prohibited, 53,888. 

Private Trade and /'nrifege.— Bengal Raw Siik— 


Pepper — Wine— Senna — Camphire— Cassia — Tor- 
toiseshell— Cornelians — Cardemomo— Beiyumin— • 
While Ginger — Aloes — Gum Arabio-Xyaputa Oil 
—Castor Oil— Galls— Chi ystal— Coeulus Indicts— 
Rattans — Indigo — Gum Copai — Term Japomca— 
Cassia Lignea — Star Aa*>i*atd— ' Myiah— * Olibanum 
— Elephant’s Teeth— Ebony Wood— Wand-* 
China Fans — Buffalo Bonis— Shoo Is— Silk Rom- 1* 
— Handkerchiefs— Pearls. 


t 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — Amidst the various no- 
velties of nature and of art, to 
which our late conquests in Ne- 
paul will introduce us, I know of 
none which will command more 
attention than that singular race 
of people denominated Troglo- 
dytes, or dwellers in caves. From 
the .earliest period to the present 
time, they have been found al- 
most peculiar to eastern moun- 
tainous countries ; and many parts 
of Greece hear still considerable 
memorials of their existence. It 
does not appear that these singular 
people are at all affected by the 
circumstance of their country 
emerging from barbarism to ci- 
vilization, or that their rude na- 
tures have ever been softened or 
impressed by the gentler acquire- 
ments of polished life. They .are 
described as the same rude tenants 
of a cave when Athens was in 
the height of its luxury, Sparta of 
its simplicity'. They are found 
even now in the interior of Asia 
Minor, near cities famed for opu- 
lence and dissipation ; and I my- 
self have beheld them in the moun- 
tains of Upper Thibet, adjoining 
considerable villages, and but lit- 
tle removed from great and flou- 
rishing capitals. Thus I infer that 
Asiatic Journ. — No. X. 


the ancient Gymnosophist, or 
modern’hermit, is not the creature 
of poverty or necessity: that he 
is a distinct genus, as far as genus 
applies to dissimilarity of living, 
manners, customs, laws, peculiar 
regulations, and notions of mo- 
rality to those of goneral adoption. 
That he is not actuated by fraud 
or superstition, as is the faquir of 
India, whom he resembles neither 
in customs nor in language. And 
that no change, however attempt- 
ed *by power or insinuated by 
wealth, could induce a departure 
from their rugged habits and stern 
simplicity. It is not undeserving 
remark, that few of these inhabi- 
tants of caves are to be found in 
those parts of India belonging to 
the Company, and these few solely 
in northern latitudes. The uni- 
form level of the greater part of 
Bengal would sufficiently account 
for this singular fact, was it not 
that even in the range of Raje- 
mahel hills, in the very centre of 
the province, the ■ mountaineers, 
previous to their civilization, were 
found dwelling together in huts, 
and not dispersed in caves, as are 
the Troglodytes of Upper Thibet. 
A little to the N. E. of Kalunga, 
in the valley of Detra, memorable 
Vol. II. . 2 X 



334 Troglodytes of Nepaul. 

as the spot where Gen. Gillespie tuate as himself, 
fell, a friend and myself encoun- 
tered a party of three of these 


a party 

Troglodytes. They were in a state 
of nature, equally as to intellect 
and attire, and no contrast could 
be more interesting or distinct 
than this opposition of savage 
and civilization : I use ‘ savage’ in 
the original sense, for their de- 
meanour was mild and conciliating. 
We had previously visited several 
of their caves, and had found 
them clean, but dark, generally 
very low and narrow. They 
usually ran some small distance in 
the rock, but were not propor- 
tionally wide ; and the aperture 
which served alike as the door 
and window was, not sufficiently 
large to afford light to every part. 
Their general food seemed to be 
Tice, which they grew on the decli- 
vities near their dwellings. I re- 
marked it was unboiled, and of a 
much larger grain to that I had 
been accustomed to see in Bengal. 
Their language was the “ Puharree 
Zuban,” or that common to the 
hills : little ot no affinity is to be 
traced in it to the Hindoostanee. 
And this they spoke very rapidly, 
with a harsh guttural pronuncia- 
tion. We saw no women, and of 
course made no inquiries ; such 
questions in the East being pecu- 
liarly offensive to every description 
of people. Access and egress to 
their dwellings, which are often at 
a considerable height from the 
ground, are secured by ladders of 
ropes. In customs they differ es- 
sentially from the faquir, beggar, 
or dervise of India, inasmuch as 
the latter performs penances, gives 
absolution, is surrounded with ideal 
sanctity, wanders from east to 
west, and can work miracles 
adapted to the various capacities 
of his disciples. The^. former, 

*• nati consumere fruges,” vege- 
tates on the spot where fate has 
placed him, and the extent of his 
knowledge and desires is re- 
stricted to the cave in which he 
first drew breath, to kinsmen si- 


COcr. 
and to neces- 
saries which satisfy the wants of 
nature. The mountains which 
border on Tartary are inhabited by 
this description of people. In less 
than three miles, on our route from 
Hurdwar to the N. E. of Kalunga, 
we counted five caves, nearly the 
whole of which we entered. In 
size they differed more or less from 
each other, the only distinction. 
If not wholly, the greater part of 
each cave had been formed by art. 
Nature at first may have assisted, 
but art was every where discerni- 
ble, and not one of the least in- 
teresting objects of inquiry is, how 
men, apparently in the remotest 
stage of civilization, presumed 
ignorant, and when w r e visited 
them incontestably devoid of in- 
struments, could work or hollow 
in the solid rock apartments of 
six and seven feet in extent. Th« 
knowledge of their present inhabi- 
tants concerning them is limited 
indeed. All that can be gathered 
with certainty is that “ they” had 
no share in the construction ; and 
every further inquiry is absorbed 
in the persuasion, that “ the great 
God who made the mountains'’ 
scooped the caves.*' Whether 
these people are the Aborigines of 
the countries in which they are 
found, that on the majority be- 
coming civilized those who pre- 
ferred their savage state were ren- 
dered outcasts from the rest, or 
whether they are the descendants 
of criminals rejected from civil so- 
ciety, and have adopted their pre- 
sent mode of life through necessi- 
ty ? Why each family continues 
independent of each other, and 
do not assort together in huts, as 
is common even with savages ; 
how the race is continued, whe- 
ther by marriage among them- 
selves, or by the crimes and vices 
of adjoining countries, I leave 
others to decide. I trust among 
our countrymen in Nepaul, there 

* A translation verbatim of the reply 
of one of these people. 
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are those who will view this sub- 
ject with the eye of science. We 
are in a deplorable state of igno- 
rance as to almost every subject 
connected with the northern parts 
of India, and should Baron Hum- 


boldt fulfil his intention of travel- 
ling in those parts, his writings 
will not only interest, but inform 
the whole of Europe. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Asiaticus. 


THE LIFE OF FIRDOUSEE, 

AUTHOR OF THE SHAH NAMU. 

From the Preface to Mr. Atkinson’s Translation of Soohrah.* 


Yuzdjibd, the last king of the Sas- 
sauiaii race, took considerable pains in 
collecting all the chronicles, histories and 
traditions connected with Persia and the 
sovereigns of that country, ftom the 
time of Kuyomoors to the accession of 
the Khoosroos, which by his direction 
were digested and brought into one view, 
and formed the hook known by the 
name Siyur ool Mooloolt, or the Bastan- 
uamu. When the followers of Moohum- 
jnud overturned the Persian monarchy, 
this work was found in the plundered 
library of Yuzdjird. The preface above 
alluded to minutely traces its progress 
through different hands in Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and Hindostan. The chronicle 
was afterwards continued to the time of 
Yuzdjird. In the tenth century, one of 
the kings of the Samanian dynasty di- 
rected Dukeekee to versify that extensive 
work, but the poet ouly lived to finish a 
thousand distichs, having been assas- 
sinated by his own slave. Nothing fur- 
ther was done till the reign of Sooltan 
Mahmood Subooktugeen, in the begin- 
ing of the eleventh century. That illus- 
trious conqueror, with the intention of 
augmenting the glories of his reign, pro- 
jected a history of the kings of Persia, 
and ordered the literary characters of his 
court conjointly to prepare one from all 
accessible records. While they were en- 
gaged upon this laborious undertaking, a 
romantic accident, which it is unneces- 
sary to describe, furnished the Sooltan 
with a copy of the Bastau-uamu, the 
existence of which was till then unknown 
to him. From this work Mahmood se- 
lected seven stories or romances, which 

* For a review of Soohrab, a portion of tbt 
Shah h'ama, see above, page 43 , 


he delivered to seven poets to be composed 
in verse, that he might be able to ascer- 
tain the merits of each competitor. The 
poet Unsuree, to whom the story of 
ltoostum and Soohrab was given, gained 
the palm, and he was accordingly en- 
gaged to arrange the whole in verse. 

Firdousee was at tliis time at Toos, 
liis native city, where he cultivated his 
poetical talents with assiduity and suc- 
cess. He bad heard of the attempt of 
Dukeekee to versify the history of the 
kings of Persia, and of the determination 
of the reigning king, .Mahmood, to pa- 
tronize an undertaking which promised 
to add lustre to the age in which be 
lived. Having fortunately succeeded in 
procuring a copy of the Bastan-namu, he 
pursued his studies with unremitting zeal, 
and soon produced that part of the poem 
in which the battles of Zohak and 
Fureedoou are described. The perform- 
ance was universally read and admired, 
and it was not long before his fame reach- 
ed the ears of the Sooltan, who im- 
mediately invited him to his court. 

When Firdousee arrived at Ghuzneen, 
the success of Unsuree, in giving a 
poetical dress to the romance of Roostum 
and Soohrab, was the subject of general 
observation and praise.* Animated by 


• Asingutar anecdote is also related lit the same 
preface. When our author readied the capital, 
he happened to pass near a par.len where Unsuree, 
Usjudee and Furrokhee were seated. The poets 
observed him approach, amt at once agreed that 
if the stranger chanced to have atop taste Jbr 
poetry, which they intended to put to the test, 
I}e should he admitted to their friendship. F(r- 
dousee joined them, and hearing their proposal, 
promised to esert bis powers. Unsuree com- 
menced with an es temporaneous verse: — 

The light of the moon to thy splendor is weak, 
Utjudee rejoined : 

The rose is eclipsed by the bioem of thy cheek 

2X2 
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this proof of literary taste, he com- 
menced upon the story of tfie battles of 
Isfuudiyar and Roostum, and having com- 
pleted it, he embraced the earliest op- 
portunity of getting that poem presented 
to the Sooltan, who had already seen 
abundant evidence of the transcendent 
talents of the author. Malnuood regard- 
ed the production with admiration and 
delight. He, without hesitating a mo- 
ment, appointed him to complete the 
Shah-namu, and ordered his chief mi- 
nister * to pay him a thousand miskals 
for every thousand distichs, and at the 
same time honoured him with the sur- 
name of Firdousee, because that lie had 
diffused over his court the delights of 
Paradise.-p Unsuree liberally acknow- 
ledged the superiority of Firdousee's ge- 
nius, and lelinquished the undertaking 
without apparent regret. 

The minister, in compliance with the 
injunctions of Mahmood, offered to pay 
the sums as the work went on; but Fir- 
dousee preferred waiting till he had com- 
pleted his engagement, and receiving the 
whole at once, as he had long indulged 
the hope of being able to do something 
of importance for the benefit of his na- 
tive city. 

It appears that Firdousee was of an in- 
dependant spirit, and not of that pliant 
disposition which was necessary to satisfy 
the expectations and demands of the 
proud Wuzeer, who, offended at his un- 
bending manners, did every tliiug in his 
power to ruin his interest with the king. 
Several passages in his poems were extract- 
ed and invidiously commented upon, as 
containing sentiments contrary to the 
principles of, the true faith ! It was al- 
leged that they proved him to be an im- 
pious philosopher, a schismatic, and a fol- 
lower of Ulee. But in spite of all that 
artifice and malignity could frame, the 

Then Furokhee • 

Thy eye lashes dart through the folds of the 
jo«hun,* 

And Firdousee ? 

Like the javelin of Gu in the battle whh Rostum. 

The poets were astonished at the readiness of 
the stranger, and ashamed at being totally ig- 
norant of the story of Gu and Poshum, which 
Firdousee related as described in the Bastan- 
namu. They immediately treated him with the 
greatest kindness and respect. 

'* Uhm id Mjmundee. 

t Firdmts sennits Paradise. 

* Joshua, armour. 


poet rose in the esteem of the public. 
Admiration followed him in the progress 
of the work, and presents were showered 
upon him from every quai ter. The poems 
were at length completed. The compo- 
sition of sixty thousand couplets* appears 
to have cost him the labour of thirty 
years. The Sooltan was fully sensible of 
the value and excellence of that splendid 
monument of genius and talents, and 
proud of being the patronizer of a work 
which promised to perpetuate his name* 
lie ordered an elephant-load of gold to be 
given to the author. Bw\ the malignity 
of the minister was unappeased, and lie 
was still bent upon the degradation and 
ruin of the poet. Instead of the ele- 
phaut-load of gold, he sent to him 60,000 
silver dirhams !f Firdousee was in the 
public bath at the time, and when he 
found that the bags contained only silver, 
he was so enraged at the insult offered 
him, that on the spot he gave 20,000 to 
the keeper of the bath, 20,000 to the 
seller of refreshments, and 20,000 to the 
slave who brought them. “ The Sooltan 
shall know, lie said, that I did not bestow 
the labour of thirty years on a work to 
be rewarded with dirhums When this 
circumstance came to the knowledge of 
the king, lie was exceedingly exasperated 
at the disgraceful conduct of the minister, 
who had, however, artifice and ingenuity 
enough to exculpate himself, and to cast 
all the blame upon the poet. Firdousee 
was charged with disrespectful and in- 
sulting behaviour to his sovereign, and 
Mahmood, thus stimulated to resentment, 
and not questioning the veracity of the 
minister, passed an order that the next 
morning he should be trampled to death 
under the feet of an elephaut. The un- 
fortunate poet, panic struck, and in the 
greatest consternation, heard of the will 
of the Sooltan. He immediately hurried 


* In a dissertation called Y ami nee it is said 
that the ancient poet Rodukee, who flourished 
half a century before Firdousee, had written one 
million and three hundred verses ! 1 1 

♦ This conduct is more than paralleled by the 
Cardinal Farnese. Anmbal Caracci devoted 
eight years of study and labour in painting 
the series of pictures in the Farnese Gallery at 
Rome, which do honor to his name and country, 
ami when he expected to be rewarded with the 
munificence which they merited, he received 
little more than Z.9CO, and to add to the indigni- 
ty, the amount is said to have been sent to him 
In copper money. 
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to the presence, and falling at the teet 
of the king, begged for mercy, at the 
same time pronouncing an elegant eulo- 
gium on the glories of his leign and the 
innate generosity of his heart. The 
king touched by his agitation, and res- 
pecting the brilliancy of his talents, at 
length condescended to revoke the 01 der. 

But the wound was deep, and not to 
be endured without a murmur. He went 
home and wrote a satire against Mali- 
mood, with all the bitterness of reproach 
which insulted merit could devise, and 
instantly fled from the court. He passed 
some time at Maziuduramand afterwards 
took refuge at Bagdad, where he was hi 
high favor with the Caliph U1 Kadur 
Billah, in whose palace he added a thou- 
sand couplets to the Shah-namu and for 
which he received a robe of hououi , and 
60,000 deenars. He also wrote a poem 
called Joseph during his stay in that 
city. 

Mahmood at length became acquainted 
with the falsehood and treachery of the 
Wuzeer, whose cruel persecution of the 
unoffending poet had involved the charac- 
ter and reputatiou of his court in dis- 
grace. His indignation was extreme, 
and the minister was banished for ever 
from his presence ; anxious to make all 
the reparation in his power for the injus- 
tice he had been guilty of, he immediately 
dispatched to Bagdad a present of 60,000 
deenars and a robe of state, with many 
apologies for what had happened. But 
Firdousee did not live to be gratified by 
this consoling acknowledgment He had 
returned to his friends at Toos, where 
he died before the present from the king 
arrived. His family, however, scrupulously 
devoted it to the benevolent purposes 
which the poet had originally intended, 
viz. the erection of public buildings, and 
the general improvement of liis native 
city. 

This brief biographical notice is the 
sum of all that is known of the great 
Firdousee. The poet seems to have lived 
to a considerable age. When he wrote 
the satire against Mahmood, according to 
his own account, he was more than 
seventy. 

When charity demands a bounteous 
dole. 

Close is thy hand, contracted as thy 
soul $ 


Now seventy years have marked my 
long career. 

Nay more, but age lias no protection 
here ! 

Probably ten years elapsed during his 
sojourn at Mazinduran and Bagdad, after 
he quitted the court of Ghuznecn, so 
that he must have oeen at least eighty 
when he died. It appears finm several 
parts of the satire that a period of thirty 
years were employed in the composition 
of the Shah in mu from which it must be 
inferred that he had been engaged upon 
that work Jong before the accession of 
Mahmood to the throne, for that mo- 
narch survived Firdousee ten years, aud 
the period of his reign was only thirty- 
one. Although there be nothing in the 
preceding memoir to indicate th-.t the 
poet had commenced versifying the Bas- 
tan-namu nine years before th»* reign of 
Mahmood, the circumstances can hardly 
be questioned. All oriental biography is 
so vague, metaphorical and nn Ictennh:- 
ed, that tbcic N always m cat difficulty in 
arriving at the simplest fact, yet it is not 
at aU probable that tin* tourid number of 
thiity years was finely as- timed by the 
poet. Notwithstan fing the turn which 
is given by the preface just mentioned to 
the cause of Firdousee’s disappointment, 
in referring it to the rancourof the minis-, 
ter, the conduct of Mahmood was in the 
highest degree ungrateful and insulting. 
He well knew that the minister sent dir- 
hums instead of the elephant load of gold 
and still he suffered himself to be flattered 
and cajoled into petty resentment against 
the man who had, in the opening verses 
of the poem, immortalized his name. 
The present of 60,000 deenars which he 
afterwards sen\ to Bagdad seems at any 
rate to shew that he felt some stings of 
conscience and that he wished to recover 
from the disgrace which attached to him, 
as a patron of literature, from so disho- 
norable a transaction. 

The Shahnamu is the finest production of 
the kind which oriental nations can boast. 
The general character of Persian verse is 
w ell known to be excess of ornament ami 
inflation of style, but the language of 
Firdousee combines a grdat portion of the 
energy and grace of western poetry. His 
descriptions are generally powerful, thouch 
sometimes diffuse and tedious. His verse 
H exquisitely smooth and flowing, and 
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never interrupted by harsh forms of con- 
struction. He is the sweetest and most 
sublime poet of 1’ersia. In epic grandeur 
he is above all, and in the softer passions 
he is far superior to Jamee or Hafiz. 
He is besides the easiest to be under- 
stood. 

'file author of the Shahnamu lias 
usually been called the Homer of the 
Erst, but ceitainly not from any consi- 
deration of placing the Greek and Persian 
together in the same scale of excellence. 
Sir William Jones, in his Essay on the 
Poetry of the Eastern Nations, does “ not 
pretend to assert that the poet of Persia 
V> equal to that of Greece ; but there is 
certainty,*" he observes, “ a very great 
xe«emb'unce between the works of those 
extraordinary men ; both drew their 
images lrom nature htiself, without 
catching them only from reflexion, and 
p i uting in the manner of the modern 
poets, tlie likenesses of a likeness ; and 
both possessed in an eminent degree, the 
■rich and creative invention which is the 
very aoul of poetry.” There is another 
resemblance, which is, however, uncon- 
nected with their comparative me, its; 
the heroic poems of Hi donat e are held 
exactly in the same estimation in the 
cast, w itli reference to tne works of other 
poets, as those of Homer are in the west. 
Like Homer, too, lie describes a rude age, 
when peisonal strength and ferocious 
Coinage weie chiefly valued, and when 
the tumultuous passions of the mind had 
not been softened and harmonized by 
civilization, or brought under the con- 
troul of reason and reflexiou. Firdousee 
is also as much the father of Persian 
poetry as Homer is of the Greek ; but it 
would be sacrilege to draw a critical com- 
parison between the Shahnamu and the 
Iliad. 

It has been observed by I)r Hurd, in 
bis Letters oil Chivalry and Romance, 
that “ there is a remarkable correspond- 
euce betweeu the manners of the old 
heroic times, as painted by their grea* * 
romance Horner, and those which are 
represented to us iu modern books of 
knight-errantry.” The correspondence 
is, however, infinitely more striking be- 
tween the manners described by Firdou- 
see, and those of the age of European 
chivalry. It is well known that the 
Moots carried into Spain the fictions and 


romances of Arabia and Persia. Most of 
our best tales are derived from the same 
source, bat it was not until the twelfth 
century that lomances of chivalry began 
to amuse and delight the Western world. 
Although the Roman de la Rose was the 
first considerable work of the kind in verse, 
the poem which gave life and character to 
all succeeding tales of chivalry was the Or- 
lando Innamorato of Boyardo, afterwards 
improved and paraphrased by Berni. To 
this production we are indebted for the Or- 
lando Furioso of Ariosto. The Sliali-namu 
was finished early in the eleventh century, 
gathered from the tales and legends, for 
ages traditionally known throughout the 
East, and there are Camillas and Brada- 
mantes in it as valiant and beautiful as in 
Virgil or Ariosto. In the following 
poem, the reader will be struck with 
many resemblances to the classical com- 
positions of the West. 

The story of Soohrab is a fair specimen 
of Firdousee’s powers as a poet. It is 
perhaps one of the most beautiful and 
interesting iu the Shahnamu. Had the 
poet been able t ) depict the nicer varieties 
of emotion and passion, the more refined 
workings of the mind under the influence 
of disappointment, love, and despair, the 
poem would have been still more de- 
serving of praise. But, as Jonson, ob- 
serves of Milton, “ he knew human 
nature only in the gross, and had never 
studied the shades of character, nor th« 
combinations of concurring, or the per- 
plexity of contending passions yet is 
there much to admire. Sir William Jones 
had planned a tragedy of Soohrab, and 
intended to have arranged it with a 
Chorus of the Magi, or Fire-worshippers, 
but it was found unfinished at the time 
of his death.”* 

Respecting the work now offered totfm 
public, it may be necessary to say a few 
words. The rules of poetical translation. 

• It is very extraordinary how this gTeat Orient 
tahst could hare mistaken the story so far as the 
following rjew of it, at the end of his history of 
Nadir Shah, demonstrates. " Rustem, voyageant 
sous un nom empruntl, avoit trouv6 le moyeo d* 
seduire one jeune princesse, & qui la honte fit* 
ensuite exposer le fru t de cet amour infortunl. 
Sohareb, e’est le nom de cet enfant, abandonnf, 
ne connoissant point ses parens, entre au serrte* 
d’Afrasiab, est avanc£ par le roi aux premier**- 
charges de l'arm£e, et enfiu envoys pour ctpn- 
battre Rustem, qui ne le recommit pour son 
qu’aprfcs I’avoir mortcllement blessl, 

Trmti srtr foJPoesie ©ran?*#. 4 
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are now pretty generally understood, and 
even in European languages, which are 
not essentially dissimilar in idiom and 
imagery, considerable latitude of ex- 
pression is always allowed. Those 
who best know the peculiarities of 
the Persian will acknowledge how requi- 
site it is to adopt a still greater freedom 
of interpretation in conveying eastern no- 
tions into English verse. 1 have conse- 
quently paid more attention to sentiments 
than words. The translation is much 
shorter than the original, having avoided 
all the repetitions and redundancies which 
I could not preserve with any degree of 
success. The Persian reader may be of 
opinion, that acloser adherence tsthe de- 
srriptionsandamplificationsof the original 
would have given a better view of the 
merits of the author, but I was not desi- 
rous of hazarding the experiment. The 
progress of the tale would have been in- 
terrupted, and unnecessarily protracted 
to double the extent. One unsuccessful 
attempt is a sufficient beacon. Some 
years ago, Mr. Champion published a vo- 
lume containing a translation in English 
verse of the first parts of the Shahnamu. 
I have never been able to procure a copy 
of that work, and can only judge of its 
merits from the copious extracts which 
are inserted in Waring’s Tour to Sheeraz 
(London edition). They are much too 
diffuse, and possess little of the spirit of 
Firdousec. Specimens of the Persian 
poet have also been translated into French 
by Wallenbttrg. Hammer, the conductor 
of the periodical work published iu Ger- 
many called Mines of the East, has recent- 
ly given to the world, a translation of 
one of the tales, Khoosroo and Shereen, 
with the original annexed, adjusted from 
the only two manuscript copies which he 
could obtain. In proposing to publish 
an entire translation, with the text, which 
he calculates will occupy ten years ! Ham- 
mer laments the scarcity of valuable MSS., 
and indeed it seems quite impossible that, 
in Enrope, he can ever have the opportu- 
nity and advantages required in an Editor 
of such an extensive work. The text 
which lie publishes may consequently be 
taken from one thatjias no greater claim 
to correctness than those commonly cir- 
culated in the east. The translation lie 
lias given appears to be quite literal, and 
is written in the same measure as the 


Persian, * to which language the German- 
is said to have a great affinity, and may 
in consequence bear repetition and diffu- 
sion. The English language, on tliecon- 
trary, is too concise, vigorous, and com- 
prehensive to admit of the prolixity of de- 
tail and flowery amplification of the Per- 
sian, and I am of opinion, that a literal 
translation of Firdousee would never be 
read with pleasure or satisfaction. 

Some apology may be demanded for 
the length of the notes. I was anxious 
to illustrate the poem by analagous passa- 
ges from our own poets, as well as to 
shew that the chaster productions of the 
east are more meritorious, aud more 
closely resemble those of the west, than 
has been commonly imagined. 

The original text now' first printed, is 
taken from a manuscript corrected under 
the superintendence of tiie learned Mr. 
Lumsden, Professor of the Arabic and 
Persian languages in the College of Fort 
William, and kindly lent to me by that 
gentleman with tile laudable view of pro- 
moting the diffusion of oriental literature. 
It was carefully collated from twenty-se- 
ven manuscript copies, by a body of na- 
tives of acknowledged acquirements, 
whom he had selected for the purpose of 
preparing a complete edition of the Shah- 
namu, which it was calculated would be 
comprised in eight folio volumes. The 
first volume appeared in 1811, but the 
publication of the second, which will con- 
tain the story of Soohrab, has been sus- 
pended. When we consider, that at pre- 
sent all the manuscripts of the Shah-namu 
extant are so exceedingly incorrect, and 
many of them with interpolation and 
omissions to the extent of from ten to 
twenty thousand verses, the importance 
of the work, liberally undertaken to res- 
cue the great poet of Persia for ever from 
the ignorance and vanity of transcribers, 
may be supposed to ensure its completion. 

1 trust that nothing may occur to operate 
against the final accomplishment of this 
desirable object. It will be as highly cre- 
ditable to the industry and erudition of 
the editor, as it is peculiarly worthy of 
the patronage and munificence of the Hon. 
Court of Directors, under whose foster- 
ing care and pro'ection tire languages and 
literature of Asia have been studied w ith 
such distinguished success. 


• The Mate l* AlUMJ’r ti-'l* Unde. 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES IN 
THE EAST-INDIES. 


The early Persian navigators consi- 
dered all the couutrie» of Hind and Sind, 
taken together, as divided into three 
parts. The first, Guzerat, hounded to 
the we.st by Gazna, Multan and Mack- 
han ; the second, that which we call 
Malabar , is situated to the east, or rather 
to the southward of Guzei at, and is 
limned by the Arabs Bel-d-ul ftil-ful, or 
tiie country ot peppei ; the third, and 
most eastern, is called Mabar y which in 
Arabic means the passage ; by some per- 
sona it is supposed to mean the Gulf of 
Benc.il, from Cape Comorin to Aclieen 
lie. id, on i.ie coast of Sumatra. The 
first of those, Guzerat, is probably de- 
rived how the Persian or Arabic word 
t <-/, an islaud, or rather a peninsular, 
bemj situated at the entrance of the 
Persian Gulf; the early Persian naviga- 
tors weie most likely to give it this name. 
The word Malabar is not known but by 
adaption to the names of the western 
peninsula of Iudia ; this, however, seems 
also to be derived from the same persous, 
who, after haviug made the Malabar coast, 
proceeded fuither eastward, where they 
fell in with the Malajs at Sumatra, on 
the eastern side of the Gulf of Beugal, 
and have therefore given one name to 
a'l those countries, denominating them 
Malht-bar , or the countritsof the Ma- 
lays. In the Persiau language bar sig- 
nifies country, as Zengebar , the country 
of the Zenges ; so Mali-bar is probably 
the country of the Malays. Edrissi re- 
marks, that the inhabitants of Comer, by 
which perhaps is meant Cape Comanius, 
are Malays, and that they practice pi- 
racy in brigantines of sixty cubits long, 
which carry one hundred aud fifty men 
each ; but this description of their life 
bears a much stronger resemblance to the 
Malays, than to the natives either of the 
Malabar or the Coromandel Coast, or 
those of the adjacent islands. The Ma- 
lays still continue to practise piracy in 
their well known prows, which the na- 
tives of the latter countries have never 
done. This^is a strong presumptive proof 
that the early Persian navigation con- 
founded the natives ot the eastern, and 
perhaps the western side of the penin- 
sula of India, with the inhabitants of 


Malacca or Sumatra, and called them 
altogether Mdlai, with the adjunct of bar , 
to describe all the countiies from the 
present Malabar coast to China. It may 
perhaps be objected, that the distance of 
Sumatra from the peninsula is too great 
to admit of such a mistake; but the 
geography of these countries appears, 
from another very striking circumstance, 
to have been rather hastily settled by the 
Persians, whose information of the east- 
ern seas must have been very erroneous. 
They place a very considerable island to 
the eastward of Cape Comorin, in the 
way to China, called Sites; to which 
must be added the Hindoo word dive , an 
island, which makes Siladive y or the 
islaud of Sila. This it will be allowed 
might easily have been corrupted to Si- 
iandive, the true name of the island of 
Ceylon. Very little doubt, I think, can 
be entertained of this etymology. 

Bu| Abd-ul-Mawall, according to Har- 
belot, places Sila near China : fortu- 
nately, however, there is no island of a 
similar name in the China Seas, and 
therefore, in this case, we will venture to 
suppose that Abdt-ul-Mawal, hearing that 
Sila, or Silan (now Ceylon), was to the 
eastward of Cape Comorin, has, on 
hearsay testimony only, ventured to carry 
it still farther east towards China ; for 
cinnamon, which is the produce of this 
island only, and not cultivated in China 
or elsewhere, is called by the Persians 
Dai Cheen , and by the Arabs Dai Sena , 
China-pepper, which is a strong proof 
that both these nations formerly consi- 
dered Ceylon, where only it is produced, 
as situated in, or at least very near, 
China ; and if they could fall into such an 
egregious error in the oue instance, it is 
almost certain they were equally mistaken 
in the other. The word Malar , a pas- 
sage, which describes the Persian, or 
rather Arabian division of India, is pro- 
bably still prewired in the word Manar : 
the letters h and n are easily mistaken 
in writing the Persian or Arabic lan- 
guages, particularly if the diacritical 
mark be omitted. The Gulf or Bay of 
Manar is situated between tbe east side 
of the peninsula of India and Ceylon* 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITION AGAINST THE 
PIRATES OF THE GULF OF PERSIA, 

IN' TH): VEAB 1809. 

Umer the Command of C'apt. Waimcright, and Lieut.- Col. -Smith. 


[NOTICE has hereto fire been taken, in ilie 
Asiatic Journal, of the piracies of the W.-hahee 
Arabs, callc 1 Joasmees, in the Gulf of Persia, 
and of the meritorious efioits of the Bombay 
government foi their suppression. The follow- 
ing article affoids a detailed account of the 
naval and military operations performed against 
them in the year 1S09, by the expedition under 
the com mind of Captain Wainwrierlii, R.N., 
and Lieut. -Colonel Smith, ofthe<53th regiment, 
and sets in a proper light the services of those 
valuable offien, — Edit.} 

At the present moment, when the chas- 
tisement of the piratical states which 
have long annoyed the commerce of Eu- 
rope is on foot, history is naturally 
Searched for similar enterprizes; but the 
latest one of that nature, though proba- 
bly the most complete in its execution and 
effects, has yet passed without much no- 
tice, owing, most likely, to two causes — 
the first, that it occurred in a distant 
climate, and when the mometituous si- 
tuation of this country, and of Europe 
in general, occupied the public mind much 
nearer home ; and the second, that the 
modesty which is so often the companion 
at bravery and shill, led the officers em- 
ployed to give so concise A detail, that no 
idea could he formed frotn their public 
dispatches, either of the forces and cha- 
racter of the enemy, or of the means em- 
ployed to overcome them. 

On the coast of Arabia, a little within 
the entrance of the Gulf of Peisia, are 
situated a number of towns ami villages, 
inhabited 1 By a ‘ particular trihe of Waha- 
bee Arabs, named Joasmees. These, 
for centuries, have been nests of pirates, 
whieh have infested tftd entrance of that 
Gulf, and" led cm from one art of pfraey 
to another : it will be seen by Malcolm’s 
History of Persia, that they have notcon- 
findd their exploits to the ocean, but at 
lettftfcfiirt'aded the Persian coast and ad- 
jaceat tslatuls, on which they established 
many stnm# holds.* Like the Algerine*, 

• Theatfditfr nt,<Te r.ndrr a d cg fc C of mb tats, 
The Golf of Pcrtia ha* Teen for centime* dfo. 
turbed by Arabian ptti&i ; but we' have tbi eery 
euthodtyritsd ln tbetAt tfKsrrfr Sir Johii'Sflit 1 
coin,) for dating nWorWit 1 of ffiT'Vkilihlfo&riW 
futllter back than “ near a etntkfy ago,'*’ 5CC 
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emboldened by the impunity with which 
their climes were allowed to pass, they at 
last reached than pitcli which infallibly 
called for vengeance. 

In the years 1807 and 1808, the Joas- 
mces attacked and captured two of the 
East India Company’s armed cruisers, 
and murdered nearly the whole of their 
crews; the. government of India soon 
after determined to fit out *n expedition 
against them, consisting of two of his 
Majesty’s frigates, six armed cruizers, 
(one of which a bomb vessel), and about 
tight hundred tioops; the whole under 
the command of Captain Waimvright, 
U. N. and Lieut.-Col. Smith, of the 65th 
legiment. 

While this expedition was preparing at 
Bombay, overtures were made to the 
Joasmtes, demanding some pledge of their 
pacifie conduct in future. These, it ap- 
pears, were not only rejected with dis- 
dain, but a British country ship, of six- 
teen guns and nearly one hundred men, 
was attacked and captured In the mouth 
of the Gulf, and only four or five of her 
crew survived the event. This circum- 
stance, combined with some intelligence 
of the increasing strength of the Joasmees, 
induced the government of Bombay to 
make an addition of fi\e hundred more 
troops to the expedition, and this fortu- 
nately enabled our gallant commanders to 
accomplish what, with a smaller force. 

History of Persia, and Asiatic Journal, vol. i. p. 
348, where Sir John's account of the Wah abets 
is ( the work lately published in Paris 

and London, node* the, fictitious title of “ Tra- 
vels of Ali Bey,” the birth of their founder, 
Abd’ul Wahal), or Wehhab, is even fixed so low 
a* 1720. {See the succeed) ng.srttcte, “ Remark* 
on the Webhpbii, fee.”) Those correction* *tw 
important both to Justify and philosophy- Bh 
Wahabees have alike their virtue* .and their 
faults ; snd it i* right, both that we jtfteuld not 
lay, any thing. pnjuatiy 4 tbrfr charge *nd that 
we should exonerate them 
accusation, Now^ thcodjJpK* of Arabian pi- 
rates, called Joastne^, fi}th£ Gulf of Peis, a, 
for centuries past, i? that the p» act ice 

Is not t$ be ascribed to Jhf doctrines of Abd’ul 
Wabjflb, b'ut tlggjlj^se latter have rendered tip; 
Ar^iof lapse regions no worse than they found 

Vol. II. 2 Y 
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would have been unattainable. It may 
be proper to observe, that the capital of 
the.se piratical ports bears a very great 
reoernblance, in relative situation to the 
Pei sian Gulf, to that which Algiers does 
to the Mediterranean, but the extreme 
iguoraoce in India of the nature of the 
place itself, its strength, &c. was such, 
that the whole hope of the expedition ap- 
peared to lay in bombardment and can- 
nonading, which, it was supposed, would 
drive the inhabitants out of the town, 
when the British might land and destroy 
their vessels, which they expected to find 
hauled up- in the harbour. 

In the end of September, 1809, the ex- 
pedition sailed from Bombay, and al- 
though the weather was moderate, the 
very first night following the only bomb 
vessel attached to the expedition sunk, 
with most of her crew, and the only 
officer of artillery with the forces was 
dro.wned among the number. 

On the 13th November, after a most te- 
dious passage, the expedition arrived be- 
fore Has el Khima, the piratical capital.* 
As it approached the town, a small squa- 

* It will be seen, by reference to the succeeding 
article, (Remarks, &c.) that Has el Khima, the 
capital of the pirates, is not the capital of the 
Wahabecs. Of Ras el Khima, the pirate coast, 
and the expedition under narration, the follow- 
ing account is gnen by Mr. Milburn, in hts ex- 
cellent work, entitled “ Oriental Commerce,” 
kc . 

“ The entrance into the Gulf of Persia is be- 
tween Cape Mussendom in Arabia, on the southern 
side, in latitude 96® north, and longitude 56® 
40* east, and Cape Jasques, in Persia, in latitude 
*5® 40' notth, and longitude 57® 55' east, on the 
northern side. 

M On the Arabian side of tbe Golf, the enact, 
upwards of four hundred mites from Cape Mus- 
sendon to the Bahreen Islands, is denominated 
the pirate coast, and was but little known to 
Europeans till the pear 1909. when the mischief 
done by the pirates was so considerable, and the 
cruelties they committed so great, that an expe- 
dition was fitted out at Bombay to act against 
them . The fleet stopped at Moscat, in expecta- 
tion of the I maun rendering some assistance ; 
but he was much averse to the armament, on the 
presumption that the force would aotbe suffici- 
ent for she purpose. He stated that none but 
small vessels could reach the town of Has el 
Khima, and that not leas than ten thousand men 
could assail it by land, because tbe pirates would 
be assisted by the Bedouin Arabs, to the number 
of twenty thousand. 

** The capital of the pirate const is in latitude 
about 55° 41' north, and longitude 55® 30' east. 
The town stand® on h sandy peninsula, defended 
in the Isthmus bv a well-flanked battery, with 
square towers, the sea-line defended by batteries 
of oere gun each, at regular intervals, between the 


dron, of one ship and four dhows , were 
on the point of proceeding on a cruise. 
On the sight of the British squadron 
they immediately made for their harbour, 
but it being low water the ship was una- 
ble to get in, but ran aground under a 
small fort about a mile south of the town, 
where, being attacked by the smaller 
vessels and gun-boats, her crew were 
driven out of her, aud she was taken 
possession of, but the heavy fire of mus- 
ketry which was opened from the shore, 
obliged the captors to abandon her, after 
setting her on fire. 

The warm defence made from the 
shore, and the well-directed fire kept up 
to prevent the ship from being got off, 
began to shew us that we had to deal 
with an enemy on whom we had not set 
sufficient value ; added to which, it being 
now discovered that the frigates could not 
get within three miles of the town, aud 
the Company’s cruizers hardly within 
point blank shot, owing to the shallow- 
ness of the water, and having lost our 
only bomb vessel, the prospect was far 
from cheering. 

The only means left for cannonading or 
bombarding with any effect, were thus 
confined to gun-boats and howitzer boats, 
and such an attack was accordingly made 
on the 14th, supported by the smaller 
Company’s cruizers ; but what must have 
been the sensations of the naval and mi- 
litary commanders, when, after firing for 
hours hundreds of shot and shells, not 
the smallest impression appeared to he 
made on the inhabitants, who, from the 


point and the wall, comprising a space of about 
one mile and a quarter. Many date-trees are 
wltbin the walls, and huts, built of their leaves 
and bamboo supports, form a suburb to the town, 
of flat- roofed houses. There are several castles, 
one of which is the residence of their Chieft, and 
another a protection for naval stores, &c. 

** The town was taken by assault on the isth 
November 1809 , the enemy driven into the inte- 
rior, all their guns spiked, about seventy vessels, 
principally dows, burnt, their magazines blown 
up, and every Injury done to the works. This 
was effected with the loss of only one officer killed, 
and four men wounded. Considerable plunder 
was taken in tbe town j one soldier is said to 
have bad fourteen hundred gold mohurs.” 

+ Vessels with only one mast, but frequently 
upwards of three hundred and fifty tons each, and 
in height at the stem equal to that of a frigate; 
their number of guns ia generally small, as they 
almost wholly depend on Hoarding, for which 
purpose they have from one hundred and fifty ta 
two hundred men. 
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numerous batteries and entrenchments 
thrown up in the front of the town, kept 
up a cool and well directed fire, which 
did considerable mischief. 

The town of Ras el Khima stands upon 
a narrow lotv peninsula, about three- 
fourths of a mile in length, and the 
breadth of the isthmus does not exceed 
one-fourth of a mile. Across the latter 
was a high wall flanked by four towers, 
and along the sea front were the batte- 
ries and entrenchments before alluded to, 
evidently thrown up under the direction 
of some European. 

The harbour is formed by this penin- 
sula and the mainland opposite, and is 
about half a mile broad ; nearly the whole 
of the piratical vessels were hauled up 
along the inside of the town. ’ The num- 
ber of armed men in the place was about 
five thousand, but it was supposed that a 
much greater number might be drawn to 
their assistance in the course of two or 
three days, from the adjacent ports. 

Toward the point of the harbour, the 
houses are so extremely close, that land- 
ing there appeared impracticable ; on the 
other hand, the wall towards the land- 
side appeared to oppose great obstacles 
to landing at the south end of the town, 
and, surrounded by an extensive popula- 
tion, it was impossible for 1,300 men to 
hare had time to use battering cannon, 
even could a landing have been easily ef- 
fected, outside of the town. 

The commanders were not to be dis- 
mayed, however, by appearances, but 
ordered the boats to be ready to receive 
the troops for landing at two in the morn- 
ing of the 15th. The main body of these, 
consisting of his Majesty's 65th regiment, 
and flank companies of the 47th, with 
detachments of marines and native troops, 
rendezvoused alongside of one of the crui- 
zers stationed olf the south end of the 
town, white some gun-boats, and boats 
with a few troops, pulled in towards the 
point of tbe harbour. 

The latter, as tbe first dawn of day 
appeared, commenced a most furious fire 
on the north end of the town, and which 
impressed the enemy with the idea that 
they were trying -to force their way into 
the harbour. Their whole attention was 
consequently drawn to that point, and a 
he any fire of musketry was opened by 


them, which was the signal for the main 
body to advance towards the other end of 
the town, pushing directly for the land 

wall. 

The enemy too late perceived the rapid 
advance of this body, and the fire opened 
on it from their towers add buildings not 
appearing to cheek its progress, they 
boldly came down to the beach to dispute 
the landing, sword in hand. The Da- 
nish troops had been ordered, on landing, 
to form under the rise of the beach, which 
would secure them in some degree from 
the enemy’s fire ; but before this could he 
done, and when little more than one com- 
pany had landed, a desperate attack was 
threatened on their left. Tlie guod con- 
duct and steadiness of the gun-boats 
which had been appointed to flank the 
landing, was here most conspicuous, for, 
steadily reserving their fire to the last 
moment, the enemy, when nearly in con- 
tact with our troops, received a most se- 
vere check, which gaiued time for the 
formation of the advanced guard of the 
British, who in their turn made a despe- 
rate and successful charge, and the first 
rays of the sun which darted over the lof- 
ty mountains of Arabia glanced on the 
proud British union floating on the towers 
of Ras el Kliirna, proclaiming that the 
hour of retribution, though long delayed, 
was now at hand. 

The British forces burned with ardour 
to advance into the heart of the town ; 
but their commanders, who had already 
shewn they were not to he dismayed by 
sinister appearances, were now to show 
that they were not to be too much elated 
with the most sanguiue prospects of 
success. 

Instead of immediately following up the 
hlow r , aud hastily entering into a town de- 
fended by a well-armed population, they 
prudently took possession of theland-waU 
and its towers, and of a few of tbe build- 
ings in their vicinity ; in tbe mean time 
landing and bringirig l ]ip , f1icir l field-piece5, 
ammunition, scaling ladders, &c- The 
circumstance of most of tbe honses being 
flat roofed, and furnished with numerous 
loop holes for musketry, jpade this mea- 
sure more advisable-.^ 

When prepared to advance into the 
town, an attach *x commenced on some 
of the most commanding buildings, by 

2 Y 2 
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effecting lodgements in the adjacent ones, 
supported by the fire of field-pieces, and 
the cross fire of gun-boats, but, formida- 
ble as this nature of attack appeared, the 
obstinate defence held out, showed that 
our progress by this mode would be most 
tedious. In Ras elKliima,asin mosteastem 
towns the huts of the poor are intermingled 
with the houses of the rich, presenting a 
most motley appearance, the former being 
constructed with kajan, (the small 
branches of the date-tree closely inter- 
woven) and the latter of large whitish 
bricks, which at a little distance have the 
appearance of good stone. Most of the 
larger houses thus became separate forti- 
fications, but this very circumstance was 
most ingeniously turned to their own de- 
struction ; for by setting fire to the huts, 
and the wind blowing along the town from 
the point at which the landing was effect- 
ed, the houses became enveloped with 
flames, and the Joasmees were gradually 
literally smoked out of their positions. 

The most obstinate and gallant defences 
were made, however, by some of these 
buildings. In one instance, a large build- 
ing was defended, even after the British 
had scaled the roof, and had dropped se- 
veral hand grenades into it, through holes 
worked with their bayonets, and at last 
its defenders rushed out, and made a gal- 
lant though vain attempt to cut their way 
through the troops that surrounded it. 

It was two in the afternoon before the 
British troops had woi ked their way even 
to the centre of the town, where was si- 
tuated the palace of the Shaik or Gover- 
nor. It was expected that a desperate 
effort would have been made here by the 
enemy to rally, but finding the compact 
order of the British not to be shaken, and 
the fire of their artillery most destructive, 
they were soon dislodged from it. The 
height of this building, and of its tower, 
gave such a command over its neighbour- 
hood, that the enemy found any further 
steady resistance rain ; but still defended 
the north end of the town, while the in- 
habitants effected their escape across the 
harbour in boats, which it was not the 
wish of the commanders to prevent. 

By four o’clock the seamen of the squa- 
dron had set fire to forty-eight large 
dhows, from two hundred to three hun- 
dred and fifty tons each, and many smal- 
ler vessels ; the guns of many of these 


were loaded, and many of them and of 
the houses had depots of gunpowder, the 
explosions of which, the general confla- 
gration in the town and harbour, added 
to the scene of desolation and misery at- 
tendant on a town taken by assault, pre- 
sented a most awful picture. The town 
was found to contain riches beyond any 
idea that could have been formed of it, 
and to judge from appearances, so com- 
plete had been the confidence of the ene- 
my in themselves, that nothing seemed 
to have been removed into the inteiior, 
many warehouses being 'found filled with 
valuable goods, which were set fire to 
and consumed. In doing this, a degree 
of attention appears to hare been paid to 
the moral character of the British nation, 
such as is rarely to be met with. With 
the greatest ease property to an immense 
amount might have been, in twenty-four 
hours, embarked in the enemy’s vessels, 
instead of burning both ; and such was 
suggested at the time ; but it was under- 
stood that the commanders acted on the 
principle that the British forces ibad come 
to inflict vengeance, and not to be rob- 
bers in their turn. Nothing was allowed 
to be taken off to the ships excepting a 
little treasure ami a few jewels which 
had been found in the different buildings 
stormed by our troops, and which the 
different assailants were justly considered 
entitled to. 

The whole loss of the British, in killed 
and wounded not exceeding fifteen, while 
that of the Joasmees was at least three 
hundred. 

The piratical ports of Linga Luft and 
Shinoas were afterward attacked, and nine 
large dhows destroyed. In the castle of 
Luft, property to the amount of sixty thou- 
sand pounds which had been captured from 
the Imam of Muscat, an ally of the East 
India Company, was retaken, and was 
given up to him by the British Command- 
ers. An attempt was made to carry this 
castle by storm, but was repulsed with 
heavy loss, and the British troops were 
obliged to retreat to the beach, fr«m 
which it was only about one hundred 
yards distant ; the heavy and destructive 
fire of musketry which was opened from 
the Castle, prevented them fiom regain- 
ing their boats, and they were compelled 
to seek shelter under the slope of-the 
beach. To recover this blow’ appeared to 
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be of the utmost importance, that by the 
chain of success attending this expedition 
being unbroken, the British name might 
inspire a greater degree of awe aiid re- 
spect ; but a most serious obstacle pre- 
sented itself, which was, that along the 
whole front of the Castle the beach was 
occupied by the British, and gun-boats 
could not act with effect unless they fired 
directly over them, and then not more 
than two or three yards clear of them. 
This was, however, resorted to, afld af- 
ter five hours battering by gun-boats, the 
■Castle surrendered, only one accident 


having occurred to the British, and that 
from their own fire. 

The ports of Mogoo, Bums, and Hu- 
meah Jczira, were also summoned to burn 
or deliver up their vessels of war, on pain 
of the town’s being destroyed ; the term* 
being complied with, seven more large 
dhaws were burnt or suuk, the least of 
them one bundled and fifty tons burthen. 

Thus, by prompt and decisive measures, 
was the whole piratical force in the Per- 
sian Gulf destroyed, and the interests of 
the British trade in that quarter apparent- 
ly secured for many jean? to come. 


REMARKS ON THE WEHHABIS.* 
( From the “ Travels of Ali Bey.” J 


The history of the Wehhabites may 
one day be of the greatest interest, on 
account of the influence it is possible for 
them to have in the balance of the states 
that surround them, if they relax from 
the austerity of their principles, and adopt 
a more liberal system ; but if they persist 
in maintaining the rigour prescribed by 
their reformer, it will be almost impossi- 
ble for them to make the nations who 
have some principles of civilization adopt 
their doctrine, and to extend their domi- 
nion beyond the limits of the desert that 
surrounds them. Their history would in 
that case be insignificant to the rest of the 
world. I shall present here the informa- 
tion 1 obtained concerning these reform- 
ers exactly as I learned it from themselves, 
and from the other inhabitants of the 
country ; and shall only add to it the ob- 
servations I made upou the spot, after the 
events of which I was an eye-witness. 

The Scheik Moliamed Ibn Abdoulweh- 
hab was born in the environs of Medina. 
I never could learn the name of the place, 
or the exact period of liis birth, which I 
have placed about the year 1720. He 
pursued his studies at Medina, where he 
staid several jears. Endued with an un- 
common mind, he soon learned the mi- 
nute 1 practices of devotion introduced by 
the doctors, as also certain superstitious 


* The French orthography of the proper name., 
which, prevail, throughout the wretched Engluh 
translation of. the “ Trank of Alt Bey,” (tee 
above, page ««> I. not disturbed la any part of 
shis extract.— Eiit. 


principles, which led him more or less 
astray from the simplicity of the worship 
and the morality of the prophet. These 
additions, being nothing more than an 
unnecessary and arbitrary burden to re- 
ligion, had need of no reform, as they 
impaired the purity of the revealed text. 
In consequence of this, he took the reso- 
lution to reduce the worship to its pris- 
tine simplicity, by purging it from these 
particular doctrines, and to confine it to 
the literal text of the Koran. Medina 
and Mecca being interested in maintain- 
ing the ancient rites and customs, as aiso 
the popular prejudices which enriched 
them, were not the proper places to in- 
troduce the innovations proposed by the 
reformer ; lie therefore embraced the idea 
of directing his steps towards the east, 
with a view to insinuate himself among 
the tribes of the Bedouin Arabs, who, 
being indifferent about the worship, and 
too little enlightened to support or defend 
its particular rites, were not on the other 
hand interested in the support of any one 
in particular, and consequently left him 
more facilities to promulgate his system 
among them, and to induce them to em- 
brace it, without incurring any danger. 

In reality, Abdoulvvehhab made a pro- 
selyte of Ibn Saaoud, Prince or Grand 
Scheik of the Arabs, established- at 
Draaiya, a town seventeen days’ journey 
east of Medina, in the desert, The period 
of the reform of Abdoulwehbab may be 
reckoned front that date (1747). 

I have already before remarked, that 
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the reform was confined absolutely to the 
text of the Koran, aud that it rejected all 
the additions of the imams and law doc- 
tors ; in consequence of which, the re- 
former annulled the difference of the four 
orthodox rites called Schaffi, Maleki, 
Hanbeli, and Haueffi. Notwithstand- 
ing which, I have known several Wehha- 
bites, who still followed one or other of 
these rites, and did not think them an- 
nulled. 

Every good Mussulman believes, that 
after the death and burial of the prophet, 
his soul reunited itself to his body, and 
a>ceuded to paradise, mounted upon the 
marc of the angel Gabriel, named El 
Borak, the head and neck of which were 
of a fine form. 

This event, indeed, is not an article of 
the faith ; but the Mussulman would be 
looked upon as impious, and treated as 
smell. Abdouhvelihab proclaimed rliat 
this event was absolutely false, aud that the 
mortal remains of the prophet remained 
in the sepulchre the same as -those of 
other men. 

Among the Mussulmen it is customary 
to inter those who have obtained the re- 
putation of being virtuous, or saints, in 
a private sepulclue, more or less orna- 
mented, after their death, and to build a 
chapel over it, wheie their protection is 
invoked for the supplicant ; aud God is 
supposed to befriend their intercession. 

If the reputation of any particular saiat 
become fashionable, the devotion increases, 
the chapel is enlarged, and soon becomes 
a temple, with administrators, servants, 
&c. chosen generally from among the in- 
dividuals of his family, by which means 
the relations of the saint acquire a situa- 
tion more or less opulent ; but, by an un- 
accountable whinqsjcality, it often hap- 
pens that the people accord the honours 
of a saint to a fool or an ideot, who is 
looked upon as the favourite of God, be- 
cause he has refused him good sense. It 
i > not uncommon also, to sec them ho- 
nour the tomb of a sultan, or of a cheat, 
whom the people have proclaimed a saint 
without knowing why.* 

* This is a striking example of the power of po- 
pular opinion , a u.oless lesson, as well as many 
others, to those who hare not conquered the pre- 
judices of men j but it may console the sinuous 
man, who sees Ins reputation attached, and who, 
by a combination of irresistible circumstances, 
has not eren the weak source of complaining. — 
Mite o/ tke French Editor. 


Already hail the well-informed Mussul- 
men began to despise these superstitions 
secretly, though they seemed to respect 
them in the e;es of the people. But Ab- 
doulvvehhab declared boldly, that this spe- 
cies of worship rendered to the saints, 
was a very grievous sin in the eyes of the 
divinity, because it was giving him com- 
panions. In consequence of this, his 
sectaries have destroyed fhe sepulchres, 
chapels, and the temples, elevated to their 
honour. 

In virtue of this principle, Abdouhveli- 
hab forbids devhtion to the person of 
the prophet as a great sin. This does 
not prevent him from acknowledging his 
mission, but lie pretends that he was no 
more than another man before God made 
use of him to communicate his divine 
word to men, and that when his mission 
was at an end, he became an ordinarj 
mortal. It is on this account that the 
reformer lias forbidden his sectaries to 
visit the tomb of the prophet at Medina. 
When they even speak of him, instead of 
making use of the form employed by other 
Mussulmen, namely, “ our Lord Mouli- 
hamed," or “ our Lord the Prophet of 
God,” they only say MouliUamed. 

The Chi istians have in general aeon- 
fused or false idea of the Weliliabites, and 
imagine that these sectaries aie notMus- 
suimen, a denomination which they ap- 
ply exclusively to the Turks, f and con- 
found frequently the names of Mussul- 
man and Osmanli, which sign i fit's the 
successor of Osman, is the epithet adopt- 
ed by the Turks in memory of the Sultan 
of that name, who was the principal 
cause of their grandeur, aud this name 
has nothing in common with that 
of Mussulman, which means the man of 
Islam, that is the Devout man of God ; 
so that the Turks might become Christi- 
ans without ceasing to be Osmanlis. The 
Wehhabites call themselves Mussulmen 
by excellence ; and when they speak of 
Islam, they understand only by that word 
the persons of their sect, which they look 

t It is remarkable that the author of the Histo- 
ry of the Wehhabites, that was printed at Pari* 
m 1810, falls mto this error, and even many 
others which may easily be discovered upon com- 
paring it with this work, in which the difference 
that ought to exist between the observations taken 
upon the spot, and those taken at four thousand 
leagues distance, that is to say, at Aleppo^ * 1 ** 
residence of the author of the History* plainly 
appears.— Sole of tke French Editor* 
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upon as the only orthodox. They esteem 
the Turks, and the other Mussulmen, as 
Schismatics (Mouschrikinns), that is to 
say, men who give companions to God ; 
but they do not treat them as idolaters or 
infidels (coffar). In a word, the Islam is 
the religion of the Koran ; that is, the du- 
ty to one God. Such is the religion of 
the Wehhabites, who are in consequence 
true Mussulmeu, such a» were ("accord- 
ing to the Koran) Jesus Christ, Abraham, 
Noah, Adam, and all the prophets, until 
the time of Alouhhammed, whom they 
look upon as the last true prophet or mis- 
sionary of God, and not as a simple learn- 
ed man, as the Christians say of him, 
rpeaking of the Wehhabites ; * since, in 
reality, if Moulihamed had not been sent 
of God, the Koran would not be the di- 
vine word, aud consequently the VVebha- 
bites would act against principle. The 
Wehhabites have not diminished the pro- 
fession of faith, “ La ilalia iia Alla ; 
Mouhamed arasoul Alla,” “ There is 
no other God than God, Mouhhamed 
is the prophet of God.” The public 
criers of the Wehhabites make this pro- 
fession of faith to be heard in all its ex- 
tent from the tops of the minarets of 
Mecca, which they have not destroyed, 
as well as in the temple, which is already 
under their dominion ; and why should 
they not do it, since the Koran repeats 
this profession an hundred times, as indis- 
pensable to the welfare of Mussulinen ? 
The Wehhabites have, it is true, adopt- 
ed also the following profession of faith. 
La ilahu ilu Allah , ou ashadahou ; 
There is no other God than God alone. 
La scharika la hou. 

There are no companions near him. 
Lohal mouliou, loha alhumdo. 

To him belongs dominion, to him be- 
long praises, 

ouha yahia, oua vamita ,■ 

and life, and death ; 

oua hou alia kolh schai inn kadiroun ; 

And he is Lord over all. 

Bpt this particular profession of faith, 
which was also recommended by the pro- 
phet, does not prevent the first being pro- 
claimed daily at all the cauonical prayers. 

Abdoulwehhab never offered himself 
as a prophet, as has been supposed. He 

* This is aiso an error into winch the author of 
the History of the Wehhabites has fallen. — 
Fmch Editor. 

t As the author of the History snppoaes.— Id. 


has only acted as a learned Scheik te- 
forrner, who was desirous of purifying 
the worship of all the additions which 
the imams, the interpreters, and the doc- 
tors, had made to if; and of reducing it 
to tile primitive simplicity of the Koran ; 
but man is always man, that is to say, 
imperfect and inconstant. Abdoulweh- 
liab proved this, by falling, in his turn, 
into minutiae which were not analogous 
either with file dogma or moral. I shall 
give a slight proof of this. 

The Mussulmeu shave their heads, ac- 
cording to an established custom, allow- 
ing one tuft to grow. Several however, 
do not do this ■ but the greater part pre- 
serve it, without attaching in reality 
much importance to it : perhaps through 
habit. Among them there are some who 
think, that at the day of judgment, the 
prophet will take them by this tuft, to 
carry them to paradise. This custom 
was not worth the notice of a law ; how- 
ever Abdoulwehhab thought differently, 
and the tuft was forbidden. 

The Mussulmeu have, in general, whe- 
ther from use or for amusement, a rhap- 
et in their hands, the grains of which 
they count frequently, without saying any 
thing, and even whilst they are convers- 
ing with their friends, although they 
sometimes invoke the name of God, or 
repeat, in a low tone of voice, a short 
prayer after every grain. Abdoulweh- 
bab proscribed the chaplets as a sign of 
superstition. 

The reformer excluded the use of to- 
bacco, and tlie employing the use of silk 
and precious metals in clothes and uten- 
sils, as among the number of the greatest 
sins ; but he did not hold the despoiling 
a man of another religion orrite to be a sin. 

The Wehhabites have forbidden to the 
pilgrims, the stations of Ifjcbel Nor, or 
the Mountain of Light, and those of 
Mecca, as superstitious ; yet they make 
that of Aamara, and go to Mina to throw 
the small stones against the devil's house. 
Such is man ! 

The reform of Abdoulwehhab, being 
admitted by Ibn Saaoud, was embraced 
by ail the tribes subject to his command. 
This was a pretext for attacking the 
neighbouring tribes, who were succes- 
sively reduced to the alternative ot em- 
bracing the reform, or of perishing under 
the sword of the reformer. At the death 
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of Iba Saaoud, his successor Abdelaaziz, 
continued to Use those energetic means 
which could not fail in their effect. Upon 
the smallest resistance, he attacked with 
a decided superiority ; and consequently, 
all the wealth aud property of the van- 
quished passed immediately into the hands 
of the Wehhabites. If the enemy did not 
resist, but embraced the teform, and enter- 
ed under the dominion of Abdelaaziz, the 
prince of the faithful, this still more eu- 
creascd the strength of his party. 

Abdelaazig, being alteady master of the 
interior part of Arabia, soon found him- 
self in a state to extend his views over 
the adjacent country, and began by mak- 
ing an expedition to the neighbourhood 
of Bagdad in 1801, at the head of a body 
of troops mounted upon dromedaries. 
He advanced upon Imam Hossein, a town 
at a short distance from Bagdad, where 
was the tomb of this Imam, grandson of 
the prophet, in a magnificent temple, 
filled with the riches of T urkey and Per- 
sia. The inhabitants made but a feeble 
resistance ; and the conqueror put to the 
sword all the men and male children of 
every age. Whilst they executed this hor- 
rible butchery, a Wehliabite doctor cried, 
from the top of a tower, “ Kill, strangle 
aU the infidels who give companions to 
God.” Abdelaaziz seized upon the trea- 
sures of the temple, which he destroyed, 
and pillaged and burnt the city, which 
was converted into a desert. 

Abdelaaziz, upon his return from this 
horrible expedition, fixed his eyes upon 
Mecca, persuaded that could he seize 
'upon this holy city, the centre of Islam, 
ism* he should acquire a new title to the 
sovereignty of the Mussuimen • countries 
that surround it. 

Fearing the vengeance of the Pacha of 
Bagdad, on account of his expedition 
against Imam Hossein, lie was unwilling 
to absent himself from his territory ; he 
therefore sent his sou Saaoud witii a 
strong army, to take possession of Mecca, 
which he did in 1802, after a slight op- 
position. The Sultan, Scherif Ghaleb, re- 
tired first to Medina, which he abandoned, 
and afterwards to Djedda, which he put in 
a state of defence against the Wehhabites. 

Saaoud ordered all the mosques and 
chapels, consecrated to the memory of the 
prophet and his family, to be razed to the 
fround. He destroyed, also, the sepul- 


chres of the saints and heroes, which 
were held in veneration. The palace of 
the Sultan Scherif shared the same fate, 
and tliere remains now nothing hut a heap 
of ruins of all these edifices. The temple 
alone Was respected and preserved en- 
tire. 

Saaoud soon after set out to attack 
Djedda, and, at the same time, he sent it 
liodv of troops to attack Medina. These 
two expeditions, against fortified towns, 
failed completely ; and he found himself 
obliged to retire to Draa'iyn, with the re- 
mains of his army, considerably dimi- 
nished by the desertion of several tribes, 
the plague, and the killed hi battle. He, 
however, left a small garrison at Mecca, 
to support, in the country, the idea' of 
the sovereignty of his father over the holy' 
city ; but it could not oppose the return 
of the sultan Scherif Ghaleb. 

A short time afterwards, Abdelaaziz 
was assassinated, in November 1803, by 
a man who engaged in his service, in 
order to be ready to dispatch 'him molt 
easily, and who had theboMacSSto con- 
ceive his plan, and wait a long rrfife foV 
its maturity, 

Saaoud, the son of Abdelaaziz, after- 
wards mounted the throne, and devoted 
much of his attention to extending and 
consolidating his dominion upon the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. He suc- 
ceeded in putting the Imam of Muscat 
under his dependence, aud making him- 
self master of Medina, in 1804. The 
great caravan from Damascus la 
could not abtain a paskage but by heavy 
sacrifices ; and Saaoud signified to the 
Pacha of Damascus, Emir el Hagi, or the 
princo of the pilgrims, that the caravan 
should no longer come under this protec- 
tion of the Turks, or bring the rich cat pet 
that the Grand Seignior sends every year, * 
to cowa the sepulchre of the prophet, 
a thing looked upon as a great sin by the 
Wehhabites, In short, he required, that 
the whole caravan should be composed 
absolutely of pilgrims alone, withont 
troops; arms, flags, or any other trophies 
or armaments, and without music or- 
women. 

Notwitlistanding' this declaration of 
Saaoud, the caravan of Damascus wished 
to make the pilgrimage in the foitowfBg 
year, 1806, without strictly conforming 
to the ordinances of the conqueror ; but 
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it had hardly arrived at the gates of Me- 
dina, when it was obliged to retire in 
disorder, persecuted and annoyed by the 
Wehliabites, who occupied the city and 
the neighbourhood. 

In short, the events which I related in 
the preceding chaptei parsed muter my 
own eyes ; and the result of them is, that 
Saaoud finds himself, at this moment, 
absolute master of .til the Ai.tbias, except 
.Mokha, and some other walled towns in 
Yemeni', or Aiabia Felix, and is extend- 
ing his dominion in the inteimediary de- 
Bert, bt tween Damascus, Bagdad, and Bas- 
sora. 

There are few towns upon this vast 
surfmeo. land, except upon the borders 
of the sea, notwithstanding which, there 
are several millions of people, who inha- 
bit tents and barracks, that are under the 
dominion of Sultan Saaoud, obey bis 
orders blindly, and pay him the tenth of 
their flocks and fruits. This tenth is the 
tribute imposed by the Koran, and Saaoud 
does not exact any other conti ibution, 
but all his subjects are obliged to take up 
arms when he calls on them, to nourish 
themselves at their own expence, and 
to furnish every requisite for their use, 
which is equally commanded by their re- 
ligion ; so that their sovereign has al- 
ways large armies, which cost him no- 
thing to support. One camel generally 
carries two men, with sufficient water 
and provisions for them and itself, when 
they go upon expeditions. 

When the sultan of the Wehliabites 
has occasion for troops, he writes to the 
different tribes, and indicates to them the 
number of men they are to send to him. 
These men present themselves on the day 
appointed, with their provisions, arms, 
and ammunition ; for the sultan never 
thinks of giving them any thing : such is 
the force of their religious ideas. 

The Wehhabites have the same arras 
which I have described the inhabitants of 
Mecca to use, ami obtain their large gun- 
barrels from Europe or Turkey, which 
they mount very clumsily. They manu- 
facture their own powder and balls, but 
with so little art, that the grains of the 
former are nearly the size of peas, and 
the latter consist of nothing else than 
stones covered with a thin coat of lead. 
They buy this last article and sulphur at 
Mecca, and the different maritime towns 
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of the peninsula of Arabia ; but they ob- 
tain nitre and saltpetre in their own 
country. 

The costume of the Wehhabites is si- 
milar to that of the other Arabs. I re- 
marked that only the two sons of Saaoud 
wore long hair, as an emblem of royalty. 
I was often told that the sultan displays 
great luxury ; but I observed him atf 
naked as the rest, at tne period of the 
pilgrimage. 

Draaiya, the capital of the Wehha- 
bites, is a considerable town, situated 
nearly one Jiui dred and thirty leagues to 
the east of Medi i.t, one hundred leagues 
to the south-south-west of Bassora, and 
one handled and sixty leagues to th* 
south-east of Jerusalem. 

The Bahareinn Islands, where the pearl- 
fishery of the Persian Gulf is carried on, 
are under the dominion of .Saaoud, and 
are situated fifty leagues to the east, one 
quarter north-east of Dia.iiya. The river 
Aftan, which runs at fourteen leagues 
distance, to the south-east of Draaiya, 
empties itsdf near the Bahauinu isles. 

According to the repoi t of the Wehha- 
bites, their capital is situated at the foot 
of very high mountains ; their country 
abounds in grain, and every other article 
of life ; and the houses are built of stone. 

The Wehhabites hare no military orga- 
nization. All their tactics consist in 
forming themselves into squadrons, un- 
der the direction of a chief, and in fol- 
lowing his movements, without order, 
and without forming ranks ; but their 
discipline is truly Spartan, and their obe- 
dience extreme ; for the least sign from 
their chief suffices to impose silence upon 
them, and to make them submit to the 
greatest fatigues. 

Their civil organization is in no better a 
state than their military • they have no 
person in office, nor any superior or infe- 
rior courts. Each Scheik, or chief of a 
trihe, is responsible for the payment of 
the tenth, and the prrsentati - n of the 
men for war. Saaoud semis Kadis to the 
towns subject to his dominion, but he 
has no K "Ms or Governors Pachas, 
Viziers, or other minister*. The reiorin- 
ei Abdoulwehhab did not i *e.>t himself 
with any honour or public character ; ne 
was only the chief of the sect, and did not 
require anv personal distinction. Ait« 

Voi. II. 2 z 
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his death his son, who succeeded him, 
preserved the same simplicity. 

The person who appears to be the most 
powerful, and to possess the greatest in- 
fluence after Saaoud, is Abounocta, Grand 
Scheik of Yemen, who has a great num- 
ber of troops under his orders. It some- 
times happened that I asked some of 
these if they belonged to Saaoud. “ Not 
at all, we are Abounocta's soldiers,” they 
replied, with an air of pride, which an- 
nounced the satisfaction they felt at be- 
longing to him. This circumstance led 
me to think, that should Abounacta out- 
live Saaoud, there will be a division 
among the Welihabites, and that some 
will submit themselves to him, whilst 
the rest will espouse the government of 
the sultan’s son, which may cause the 
power of these reformers to decay. In- 
dependent of the possibility of this cir- 
•umstance, I found a great obstacle in 
the propagation of the reform, out of the 
deserts of Arabia, in the extreme rigidity 
of their principles, which are almost in- 
compatible with the manners of nations 
that hate some ideas of civilization, and 
which are accustomed to the comforts 
that consequently follow ; so that if they 
do not relax from this severity, it would 
teem impossible that they should make 
proselytes in the countries surrounding 
the desert. Then, this great population, 
which produces and consumes almost no- 
thing, will remain in its present state of 
nullity, in the middle of its deserts, 
without any further relations with otiier 
people than the plundering caravans or 
ships that fall into their hands, and the 
difficulties they may oppose to the pilgri- 
mage of Mecca. 

Bnt time will teach this people that 
Arabia cannot exist without the commer- 


cial relations of the caravans, and tho 
pilgrimage. Necessity may make them 
relax from this intolerance towards other 
nations ; an I the commerce of strangers 
may gradually convince them of the vice of 
an austerity that is almost against nature. 
By degrees their zeal will cool. Super- 
stitious customs, which aic the support, 
the consolation, and the hope of the 
weak, ignorant, and unhappy, will re- 
sume their empire ; and from that time 
the reform of Wehhabitism will disappear 
before its influence is consolidated, after 
having shed the blood of so many millions 
of the victims of religious fanaticism. 
Such is the melancholy vicissitude of hu- 
man things 1 

On the other hand, I believe that the 
Wehlialiites, in themiddle of their deserts, 
will always be invincible, not by their 
military strength, hut by the nature of 
their country, which is uninhabitable by 
any oilier nation, and by the facility they 
have of hiding themselves in it, to with- 
stand the attacks of their enemies. The 
latter may momentarily conquer • Mecca, 
Medina, and the maritime towns, but 
simple isolated garrisons, in the midst of 
frightful deserts, could not hold out long. 
When a powerful enemy presented him- 
self, the Welihabites would hide them- 
selves, with a view to fall suddenly upon, 
and to destroy him, at the moment when 
his troops were divided in search of food. 
This makes me imagine that they never 
will be subjected, for a long time at least, 
by the force of arms, and this is also the 
cause which lias preserved Arabia, in all 
times, from a foreign dominion. 


* As the Pacha Of Egypt, Mehenied Ah, did last 
year . — French Editor , — See Asiatic Juura&l, jcA, 
»» page 190. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

TO EXAMINE THE REMAINS OF AN ANCIENT CITY AND TEMPLES AT 
IBAM1AXA, IN THE ISLAND OF JAVA. 

( Extracted from a Journal kept by l.ient.-Col. Mackenzie.) 

(Concluded from page 231 .) 

I sow retraced mv steps, and turned I could here find nothing to iudjyc.nit 
off to another ruinous edifice, which, on to suppose it was .1 temple.* 

inspection, appeared to be in better pre- ^ — ■ — 

•ervatiou than any of the lest. In fact, ' • a-s 0 c dnci : piion of it the fill', wing day. 
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Ten steps lead lip to the door-way, 
which is m front. At the bottom of the 
door-posts were two good representations 
ot elephants with square umbaries ; over 
the hinder part of the elephant, a man 
leans, with his face directly towards you, 
apparently asleep, but holding somewhat. 
By these steps we passed into the interior, 
which consists of one central and two side 
chambers, neatly faced with cut plain 
stones, and surmounted above by a plain 
cut alcove, or pyramidal roof of cut stone ; 
on either side a door leads to each room, 
which is arched, but at top terminated 
by a flat stone. These rooms had no al- 
tars, images nor indications of religious 
worship being performed ill them. It 
would seem as if rafters had been used dV 
designed, from the vacancies left in the 
frieze or above the cornice, and some of 
the spaces within are occupied by niches 
answering, to the apertures of doors, win- 
dows, &c. 

January 21. — In the morning Mr. 
Knops and myself visited some Javanese 
tombs or Kramats : — they are surrounded 
by an old wall and well shaded ; these 
tombs, whicli are frequent, have nothing 
remarkable ; they are marked by a wood- 
en frame above ground, consisting of four 
pieces morticed into each other, and usu- 
ally further distinguished by two small 
wooden posts, one at each end, without 
letters or inscriptions. Hence we were 
conducted to the fouutain that farms the 
source of the Cali Binny river, lying norlh 
of tlie road about one quarter of a mile, 
and dose to the residence of some person, 
for it is difficult here to distinguish a vil- 
lage, as they are all formed of bamboo 
huts, yards and inclosures — close to this 
we saw the water gushing out of a hol- 
low bason formed in the steep face of a 
risiug of sand-stone ; it forms a limpid 
pool of such clearness that the least par- 
ticle may he seen through it ; an orna- 
mented sculptured stoue on each side, 
placed amougst several rude stones, seem- 
ed to indicate it had been formerly 
thought worthy of ornaments no longer 
preserved. 

In the evening I went with the drafts- 
man to take some sketches, and complete 
my observations on the objects we had 
aeen yesterday on the south-west road, 
hut as it grew late I hastened to that of 
Caii Sari, which is close to the Nigri, 


been sufficiently examined. 

On close inspection it appears to con- 
sist of one oblong square edifice, without 
wings or piazzas, and being in much bet- 
ter preservation than the test, I was ena- 
bled to form a clearer idea of it, though 
it is much disfigured by the giowtlt of tlie 
banian, and the fire that lias been applied 
to its base. It appears to have stood in 
a square area, inclosed by a wall, and 
certainly resembles a house more than a 
temple. 

The draftsman with some difficulty 
had time to sketch oft' tlie general outline, 
but could not to my satisfaction, in tlia 
dark, take off the outliue of tivo elegant 
figures on its south-end, holdiug tulips. 

The base is ornamented with a pedes- 
tal, and the body is divided into compart- 
ments by one door and two windows, be- 
tween these are ornamented pilasters, 
with niches between, containing sculp- 
tured figures, carved in the finest attitude, 
over the crown of which are two orna- 
mented Yalies, with hideous state — the 
same at tlie ends — and on the west side, 
for it fronts the east ; the compartment 
answering to the door in the east, it 
adorned with a great urn, guarded by small 
figures (Gaudarvasj, with the legs of ea- 
gles ; one of them seems to kiss bit 
thumb, which is placed to his lips in de- 
votion j the attitude, sculptures, and high 
crowns of these figures, resemble those of 
Mavelliporam greatly, but no Brainiuical 
symbols are discernible ; some figures 
seemed to bear ou their hands something 
like a half cocoa-nut, and each evident- 
ly appeared to hold something expressive 
of awe and veneration ; another holds a 
pot in his right hand, and a very elegant 
figure, adorned with exceedingly well-de. 
fined rows of pearls falling carelessly be- 
low his breast, bears a tulip in liis hand. 
The attitudes of the whole are most ele- 
gant. 

The evening fair ; Peak of Mcrapi clear 
in the morning; at 5 P. M. hid in clouds, 
hut still fair — in returning, though late, 
caused sketches to be taken of the out- 
line of the Jain and other naked figures. 

At 7 P. JI. 1 returned to the China- 
man’s, fatigued though pleased, but by 
no means satisfied ; but it was necessary 
we should now prepare seriously for de- 
parture, as the Batters might uo longer 
2 Z 2 
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be retained, and my Lascar was getting 
very it of a dysentery. 

We now sat down to our evening meal, 
and while my companion was investigat- 
ing, through the medium of a Chinese 
translator, the tradition of Lorajongra, 
and the building of the nine bundled and 
ninety nine temples of Cali Sari, I sat 
down to own the leceipt of an express 
from the Minister of Djojocarta, which 
inclosed, with four cilos, his own answer 
of the 14th to mine of tbe^llth, sent to 
Samei ang, in plate of Solo, and returned 
back by express on the 17th by Sotacaita, 
past Clattan, and so to Djojocarta, and 
now, on the rebound, reached us at last. 
In my answer I dei lined visiting Djojo- 
caita, as it was now too late. 

The walls of this edifice at Cali Sari 
Are seven feet thick ; the centre apart- 
ment twenty-one feet by nineteen. The 
two stories, estimated by stones, thirty 
six feet, and the upper crown or attic 
about twelve — total forty-eight feet in 
height. The whole seems to have one 
of those ditches rouud it that I have de- 
scribed, and so close to the buildings that 
it could never have been designed for 
their security, but rather for their de- 
struction. 

Of these figures in general it may be 
observed, tiiat the faces, shape, and air of 
the females are singularly handsome, de- 
licate, and beautiful ; in no manner re- 
sembling the physiognomy, habits or cos- 
tume of any of the present inhabitants of 
Java — the whole is most beautiful ; an in- 
imitable softness in the lines of the coun- 
tenance, and the half-bending inclination 
of the head,. the mild, the modest counte- 
nance, inclining with a bashful timidity, 
while the body and limbs are advancing 
in movement, has a fine effect ; the light 
drapery and trowsers may be tr iced over 
the limbs to the ancles; the girdles tied 
in knots, gracefully flowing consult rabiy 
below the waist. The manner in which 
the trowsers are wiought so lightly that 
the shape of the limb is fully delineated, 
particularly exhibited the skill of the ar- 
tists — ihe habit- are certainly not Grecian 
— the teinale countenances particularly 
modest, and apparently with am; looking 
to some object of veneration, though the 
only one perceptible is the urn in the 
centre . compaitmeut. Tlie, head dress 
high, and noue ot the bait appeals falling 
down. It is to be rcgreltc-; that most of 


these figures are fractured and damaged, 
but enough remains to show the original 
beauty of the whole. The ornaments 
are necklaces and armlets. The north 
side is more complete, and this temple or. 
edifice is in the grea est preservation of 
the whole. The more we view these 
figures, the more we are purz'ed to guess 
whence the sculptors could derive their 
knowledge of this art. It is to ne much 
regretted that the banian-tree has insi- 
nuated itself into them all, and threatens in 
time to sap and desi.oythe whole. At 
times a simple piece, like a part of a ca- 
ble, is seen appearing and disappearing, 
and finally we find it, after working up 
through the whole edifice, throwiug a 
branen which runs over the whole edifice, 
and shading the crown, with its numerous 
leaves, fiorn all view or inspection of its 
shape. 

It was not without reiuctance I left 
these interesting ruins ; and while I was 
surveying them with mixed emotions of 
regret and pleasure, it was impossible to 
forbear ruminating on the origin of edi- 
fices so widely different in their style, 
from what we are taught to expect in 
these countries at a remote era, and so 
widely different from their present state. 
As it may perhaps assist some future in- 
quirer, it may not be amiss here to notice 
some general remarks that occur on this 
subject : — 

1. The walls of all these buildings have 
been built without any natural cement, 
moitar, bricks, or any of that rubbish 
1 hat is usually employed to fill up the in- 
terior of walls. 

2. The stones appear to have been pre- 
viously cut and fitted to each other, per- 
haps in the quart y, connected by small 
projections, morticed into the adjacent 
stone. The s'ones are dark coloured, 
excepting the whitish stone observed in 
tiie southern temple. 

3. As, iu the western temple of Cali 
Sari, the whole of the outside walls, 
sculptured figures and pedestals, liar e been 
covered with a thin coat of fine plaster, 
the inside apartments also of the edifice 
at Chandi Sari have been plastered in 
this manner. 

■1, The pointed arch, called the Gothic, 
is mum! at the temples of Chandi Sim, 
Cliaudi Sun, An. and tlie south tempde. 

5. '1 lie resemblance of the great-altar# 
to tho.ve of Christian chinches :s striking. 
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6. The inexpressible delicate mild air, 
the symmetry, the grace, the proportion 
of the sculpture is remarkable ; they cer- 
tainly >eem to hare some lesemblance to 
flome figures at Mavellipoi am and to 
some images at Ellora. 

7. Recollec'ing the tradition of a colo- 
ny from Guzciar, might not a king be 
found there ? or might not a search in the 
ruins of Ner^alla, 01 some ot the ruined 
cities in Guzcrat or Dnaiaka, &c. be elu- 
cidating ? 

H. Recollecting the tradition of the 
Mara^lnra or Moodhi characters coming 
from Lanka; the resemblance stated of 
the Javan 1 *'- , theMondhi, am! Devanagri 
c!i iracfms ; might not some light be de- 
rived hum a comparison of Guzcrat, Ma- 
rashtra and Javanese characters and 
sculpture* ? 

0. The stile of architecture of the tem- 
ple resembles also those of Bednore, and 
of Jakan Achat i ; it should he recollected 
that a colony fiom Dwaicka there also 
recognized ; the great urn is also au ac- 
companiment. 

10. In the«e rematks I hare not taken 
into the account the presence of several 
images evidently Jain ; but it is to be re- 
marked they are al! sitting— none stand- 
ing are met with, nor any gigantic ima- 
ges, as at Sravaua Beliagolla, Carcul, 6cc. 
*>ut Dr. Hunter assures me he lias heard of 
a gigantic statue in the province of Cadii i. 

11. On the other hand, thouch some 
images appear evidently Boudhist, and 
though tradition supports it, we yet find 
no evidence of the fioudh worship exclu- 
sively, nor that derivable from the gigan- 
tic figures recumbent in the temples of 
Ceylon, &c. That we find no historical 
figures or representations of groupes is 
equally applicable to the worship of Boudli 
and of Jain ; evidently the religion ob- 
served here, whatever it wa<, was less 
burdened with fictitious symbols than 
either of them in the state they arc lii- 
thprto known. Qnrrg. Are u e \ef suffi- 
ciently acquainted with their distinction, 
ami those of Sintu in Japan— and may not 
Sin to have some resemblance to Jain ? 

12. It is particularly to be observed 
that no symbols of Vedantic mythology 
appear at Brambana, save the image of 
Gajaputty and of Embok Loro Jongrang 
or Bavani, peihaps the Janus and the 
Cybele. 


13. No symbols of Sewan, no combats 
nor adventures of Kishen, no Linnam, no 
bull, nor wandering of Sewo, no Sanias- 
sees, no Chacra, no snake worship — no 
sculptuies vvliatevLT connected with the 
present Hindu mythology, the above ex- 
cepted, and perhaps the figures of mon- 
keys, which *eem to resemble some of 
the adventures of the Ramayan, where 
Hanamunt and his brother apes traverse 
the forests in quest of Sita ; this undoubt- 
edly did belong to the ancient temple. 

14. On the whole it is evident that 
most of the temples here did not belong 
to the Vedantic mythology ; the insidt 
temples, or the uf1it>nn y also pro\c it, as 
they are not soiled by those disagreeable 
effects of oil and smoke that pollute the 
Brarain femp'es — no stinking lamp ap- 
pears to have been bumf in them; nor 
have they even those small niches that 
usually decorate the inner doors, to receive 
the lamps on UMival nights. 

15. The Bianiiu religion, however, 
seems to lmie had its temples in other 
places; as at Oonarang, wheie we find 
three temples near the Crattan, and at 
Salatiga, Buyalali and Solo, where nume- 
rous images of stone and metal indicate 
its prevalence. It is remarkable that the 
images of Ganesha are not accompanied 
by the Rat, and the number of images of 
Ganesha and of Bavani under one repre- 
sentation is equally remarkable. 

Id. Of the e» idence derived from arclii* 
tecture, sculpture, &c. we may notice 
that no figures of lions are ever seen, of 
elephants seldom, of tigers but once; 
the frequency of the Arabesque borders, 
and of roses ; the frequent exhibition of 
the lotus or tulip well carved. 

17. No evidence of snake- worship was 
observed among these ruins, such as we 
meet in India, frequently sculptured on 
stones placed around the foot of a great 
tree, yet the word Nogu is proerved : 
see the tradition of Embok Loro Jong- 
rung. The appearance of a snake, wind- 
ing round the arms of some of the gigan- 
tic porters, was also remarkable. 

January 22. We were to hare pro- 
ceeded at four A. M. ; bat we had slept so 
well afterour fatigues, that it was six be- 
fore we started, and our baggage had 
scarcely preceded uH half ah hour • we 
also remained somewhat longer to get 9 
litter made ap a Madras Lascar that 
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attended me, who had been s > violently 
attacked by a bloody flux, that it was im- 
possible for him to ride ; we got two of 
the Battors prevailed on to carry him in 
this awkward conveyance, or I should 
have been much at a loss to have got him 
off from the Sultan’s inhospitable domain. 
The morning was heavy and calm. The 
Mirapi peak was extremely clear at seven, 
and from its summit two or three co- 
lumns of smoke were distinctly visible ; 
a bank of fog clung around the brow of 
the mountain, one third down, which, as 
the sun arose, gradually ascended, in- 
creasing its compass till about twelve, 
when it had entirely veiled the mountain. 

The road, 'as far as Clattan, was tole- 
rably dry, and we walked a good part of 
it, till interrupted hy the channels cut 
across from one field to another. In 
these fields, all the varieties of paddy-cul- 
tivation, except sowing, might be seen in 
a short compass ; tillage, planting, trans- 
planting, reaping, or rather picking each 
sheaf, one by one ; the whole of this was 
done by women, who also exclusively of- 
ficiate in the booths, on each side of the 
roads, where tea, coffee, rice boiled in 
heaps, soups, vegetables, fruit, nuts, be- 
tel, the eternal tobacco, and the never-fail- 
ing opium, are prepared ready for the nou- 
rishment, comfort, or iutoxication of the 
weary traveller ; men, women, and chil- 
dren riding pigmy horses ; Battors car- 
rying baskets on cross-bamboos, troops 
of cavalry in hoods, surmounted by long 
white French feathers ; hoods which Mo- 
ther Goose would not disdain to wear ; 
diminutive Javan heroes, dressed in wo- 
men’s petticoats below the waist, and na- 
ked above, bearing tremendous pikes, 
swords, guns, crisses sticking out a 
jard behind ; these were the objects 


which constantly pressed on our notice, 
as we trudged along the tedious way. 

About nine we arrived at Fort Clattan, 
where vve hastily took some tea ; had not 
our business hurried us on, we could not 
have been encouraged to remain, notwith- 
standing the hospitality of the thiee offi- 
cers there, who, poor fellows, them- 
selves were not very comfortably si- 
tuated. 

We reached Paklius about 2 P. M, 
where our baggage had just arrived, but 
there being no time for preparing a warm 
dinner as intended, we partook of some 
cold meat, and the Chinaman’s Lillipu- 
tian tea-cups, and departed at one quar- 
ter before three ; the road from hence to 
Carta-soora was still deep, the soil being 
of a softer and more tenacious clay, and, 
though much dried up since we passed 
it on the 19th, was still deep in many 
places ; but especially the green height, 
crossed in our way to the junction of the 
road at Carta-soora, which is a black 
mould, producing no com, and the very 
worst part of the road 1 had ever crossed ; 
so deep, tenacious and clammy. To the 
right, a tank, bordered by an embank- 
ment, and planted with trees, a feeble re- 
collection of the tanks of the Carnatic, and 
a Bungalo on a small island, in place of 
the temples we there see iu such insular 
situations. I hoped to have examined 
this prototype of a country ever dear to 
me, in viewing the ruius of Carta-soora, 
but was disappointed ; for, though we got 
out of our conveyance, and were conduct- 
ed through many a desolate brick-walled 
court, within the Inclosure of the brick 
rampart of the ancient Dallam, I found 
so little prospect of reaching in time this 
favourite spot, that I returned disgusted, 
tired, and disappointed. 


BEITAL PACHISI; 

OR, 

THE TWENTY-FIVE TALES OF A DEMON. 

[Continued from Page 32.) 


A female attendant now interfered, 
and taking the fan into her hands, put a 
stop to tiieir polite contention ; the even- 
ing wa* passed iu the enjoyment of every 
pleasure, and the morning found the 


Prince still in the palace. The Princes* 
now prevailed upon him to remain with 
her, and he consented, being carefully 
concealed during the day, and at night 
appearing in the assembly of hi* mistress 
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and her faithful damsels. In this maimer 
a month elapsed, when the Prince began 
to be weaiy of so indolent a life, and to 
pine for his family and his couutry, aud 
above all for his companion and friend. 
The Piincess observed him melancholy, 
and inquired the cause ; he stated to her 
the auxiety he felt to behold his confidant 
again, and expatiated with delight upon 
the excellent qualities of Buddhi Sarira, 
and the ingenuity with which he had inter- 
preted the ."igns of the Princess, and had 
contributed so essentially to the successful 
issue of their love. The Princess replied, 
“ Since your mind is thus engrossed by 
your friend, it is impossible that you 
should be happy here; go to him, see him 
for a time, aud tlieu return to me : bear 
to him also some token of the regard 
which I must feel for every friend of my 
lord, and request his acceptance of some 
sweetmeats which my own handa shall 
prepare for him.** The Prince readily 
assented, and his niistiess having given in 
charge to him the sweetmeats which she 
had secretly mixed up with poison, con- 
veyed lil m out of the palace. He was de- 
lighted when again iu the society of the 
friend ofhis youth, and, relating all that 
had befalleu him, presented Buddhi Sa- 
rira with the sweetmeats. The minister’s 
son having reflected for a few minutes, 
exclaimed, “ My friend, you offer me poi- 
son : happy am I, my Prince, that you have 
not tasted it ; hear me but one word : no 
w oman can bear the friend of her friend, 
aud you did wrong to speak of me before 
the Princess 1” The Prince would not 
credit him, and charged him with accusing 
bis mistress unjustly; saying, “ If man 
is not afraid of man, he surely stands iu 
aw e of the Almighty.” 

To put the question beyond a doubt, 
the minister’s son tlnew one of the cakes 
to a doe, who had no sooner eaten it 
than he died in violent convulsions. 
When the Prince saw this, he was highly 
enraged at the perfidious barbarity of the 
Princess, and vow ed he would never see 
her again: from thi«, however, he was 
dissuaded by his friend and monitor, who 
■aid, (29) “ What has beeu, has been ; it 
is useless to reeret the past ; let us now 
devise some plan for conveying the Prin- 
cess to our own country, aud a scheme 

(29; Johooa so hooa is the tsstnee of Hindu 
philosophy, and is not a mere dogma, but the 
«xprc*«ion of practical miguauon. 


sugge."ts ltr-ell to me upon which I think 
we may depend: do you return to Padma- 
vati, ami do a> I desire you. Lull by 
every mark of affection all possible sus- 
picion ; when she sheps, lise softly, pos- 
sess yourself of her jewels, make, with 
this trident (30) a scar upon her left side, 
aud effecting your escape as expeditiously 
as possible, come hither to me. 

The Prince obeyed these direction?, 
and having returned with the prize to his 
friend, found he had provided the garb 
of a Jogi for each of them, the minister’s 
son being the Guru, (31) the Prince his 
disciple ; and thus disguised they repair- 
ed to a burying-ground ; here Buddhi Sa- 
rira directed his friend to take the jewels 
into the market, and offer them for sale, 
and if taken up, as was probable, to di- 
rect the persons seizing him to that spot. 
The Prince accordingly went into the city 
with the jewels, and offered them for 
sale to a goldsmith residing near the 
royal palace ; the goldsmith no sooner 
saw the jewels, than he recognized the 
property of the Princess, and ordered the 
Prince to give an account of the manner 
in which they had fallen into his pos- 
session. 

In consequence of the goldsmith’s cla- 
mour, a mob was quickly collected, and 
the circumstance having reached the 
ear of the Cotwal, he ordered the Prince 
and goldsmith to be brought before 
him. To his interrogatories respecting 
the jewels, the Prince replied that his 
Guru had given tliem to him to sell ; 
upon which the Cotwal sent for thd pre- 
tended setr, aud carrying him, with his 
discip e, in the presence of the king, laid 
the business before his Majesty. 

The king having heard the Cotsval'* 
statement, turned to Buddhi Sarira, and 
addressing him respectfully (32), inquired 
where he had obtained the jewels of his 
daughter. The minister’s son replied, 
Maharaja ! on the fourteenth night of 
the dark half of the mouth, I repaired to 

(iO' The trisul, a trident or three-pronged (Mut- 
ing fork, the weapon is peculiar to the god 
Si\a. 

(81) Guru is the «piritual preceptor or holy fa. 
ther of a Hindu, and is to be treated by hu dis- 
ciples with infinitely more respect than a ineie 
oidinary parent j the tettdrncy.bf liiadu Apoli- 
tical justice’- being, as completely to substitute 
artificial for eatural duties p* Uug-of the doctrine 
of any modern philosophers. 

(32) Or, by the tern* Thi'Hjtt, “ O lor4* or 
** 0 smtu. 1 * 
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the cemetery to complete the Dacini-mm- 
trarites : (33) when the Ducini appeared, 
I seized her jewels, and tearing oft' her 
vestment, I wounded her on the left side 
with a trident with which 1 was armed ; 
upon which she fled, and left me in pos- 
session of the jewels which you now be- 
hold." 

It had happened about this time, that 
a favourite page of the king had unac- 
countably disappeared, and was generally 
believed to have beeu carried off and de- 
voured by some of these female fiends. (34) 
This circumstance, and the adventure he 
had just now heard, made a considerable 
impression on the mind of the king, and 
stopping further proceedings, he with- 
drew into the private apartment', and de- 
sired the queen to examine his daughter's 
person, to see if any thing like the scar 
of a wound were visible. On her left 
side appeartd the marks made by the 
Prince, and the suspicions of the king 
were confirmed ; he returned, silent and 
thoughtful, into the audience chamber, 
where reflecting that it was highly im- 
proper to reveal to any one (35) the se- 

( 3 j) We have had occasion to notice, in the 
Introduction, the performance of rues for procur- 
ing the appearance of a certain class of demon*, 
considered as females, who m ty he then induced 
SO live with human beings, on the most Under 
fooling, ami consequently to assist them *>n all 
occasions with their supernatural powets. It would 
appear, however, that they aie ol very different 
characters, and while some, as the Muyicus, are 
•nly mischievous when offended, so others, as the 
IJlciftr*, aie of a disposition naturally fierce and 
malignant flesh, fish, and spirituous liquor consti- 
tute the offerings to those ladies , they are in- 
voked by name; and have particular nuntias, or 
mystical forms of prayer, set apart for them. Six 
forms are enumerated, wh.ch appear analagous in 
nature and disposition. D&^ini.Vacini, N acini, Oa- 
cini, Sacini, and Hacini : considered individually, 
«ach is a Sacti, or female energy of Siva. D&cini is 
also called regarded as a form of Durga, in which 
capacit, she is also called Ch’hmna mast A, or the 
decapitated goddess, being represented by a head- 
less trunk : a woman worshipping this goddess, 
according to the ritual, becomes, alter death, a 
Dacint herself. These beings, like all imps and 
goblin*, appear only at night, after sunset ; no 
particular virtue being attached by the Hindoos 
to the 

«« —.witching hour of night, 

“When church-yard* yawn and graves give up 

their dead.” 

They vanish, agreeably to the ghostly custom, 
from time immemorial, as soon as they “ scent 
the morning air ” 

(*4)lhis incident is not noticed id the Hindi 
tersiott* but neons in the original. 

(33'TIm* dogma shoii d always be recollected 
fey those who have serious or socmi intercourse 
with the people of Asia, 


cret desires of the heart, family affairs, 
or private troubles, he directed the par- 
ties to be dismissed. Upon the pretended’ 
devotee being about to depart, the King 
took him aside, and said, “ Man of holi- 
ness ! in the book of law, what punish- 
ment is assigned for tot* wickedness of 
woman?” The Jogi replied, (36; “ if a 
Brahma.;, a cow, a woman, a child, or 
a depeudant offefid thee, it is written 
thrust them forth from the land 5 ” and 
immediately withdrew. 

The Raja having heard the law thus 
laid down had the princess put into a 
litter, and conveyed into the midst of a 
wilderness, where he abandoned her, as 
he supposed, to famine, or the beasts of 
prey ; her lover was at hand to save her : 
he and his friend hating mounted their 
horses, observed the actions of the kiug, 
and repaii ing as soon as he disappeared, 
to the terrified Pi incess, cariied her off 
to their native city, where the Prince 
and Princess were married, and lived 
many years in uninterrupted felicity. (37) 

The Demon, having finished his story, 
said to Vicramadit “ which of these four 

(M’} *• Is that the law” we cannot go on with 
the quotation ! It undoubtedly is with respect to 
the brahman, as appears from this text of Menu < 

“ Never shall a king «-]ay a Brahman, though 
convicted of all possible cnmes; let him banish- 
the offtndei f;om his realm, but with all his pro- 
perty secuie, and lus body unhurt.” — Sn Win. 
Jones’s Translation. — Ste Anutic Journal, vol , i, 
p. 37J. 

In war the persons of women and children are 
con«idcied by Hindu military law, as inviolate. 

(J7) The catastrophe of this story forms one of 
the additional tales of the Arabian NigUts, trans- 
lated and published by Dr. Scott ; it there ap. 
pears as one of the narratives in the senes long 
known in Euiope by the name, “ The Process of 
tbe Seven Sages,” or modern. zed, “ The Seven. 
Wise Masters.” The Indian origin of this colhc- 
tion has been a ways admitted; and it is attri- 
buted to a Hindu philosopher named Sendebajr, 
or Sandabar ; who, according to Arabic authority, 
lived too years before the Christian era. Hia 
name is also written Beibar or Baibar, m some 
old MSij. and he appears as a king. A Greek 
version of work makes the i.ame Svntipas ; whooE 
what he really was, is vet to be ascertained. The 
history of the *• Seven Wise Masters,” and it* 
various transfigu ations in the languages of the 
west, form acunous piece of lu*>a;y adventuie, 
and have been given at some length in the intro- 
duction to the tabs winch are published in Ellis’* 
Metrical Romances. The above is not the only 
story of the set which is to be found insulated in 
Hindu narrative. One or two tabs may be met 
with in the Hitopadesa. The iittle but amusing 
work of Dr. Scott has been re printed in Cal- 
cutta, with the most unblushing eifironteiy, with- 
out any acknowledgement of the source whence it 
is oenved, and with all the appearance of it> 
taring an original publication • 
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persons, the Cotwal, the Minister’s son, 
the Princess, or the King, does your 
Majesty pronounce culpable?” Vicrama- 
(lit replied, “ The King assuredly ; for the 
Cotwal only obeyed the King's orders, the 
Minister’s son only sought the happiness 
of his master, the Princess was instigated 
by irresistible desire; but the King, with- 
out investigation or reflection, inflicted on 
tile innocent the punishment of the 


guilty.” Vkramadit would have des- 
canted further on this subject, but Beital 
was flown, hud again suspended on the tree, 
and he was obliged to turn back to the ce- 
metery , and regain the body, which, having 
once more secured, he again conveyed from 
the spot, and as he proceeded was en- 
tertained by the demon with the follow- 
ing story. 

(To be continued.) 


A GENERAL ACCOUNT OF HINDOSTAN. 

(Concluded from Page 2U.) 


There are many shades of difference 
in the characters of the Hindoos, inha- 
biting the different parts of this immense 
region. Travelling through India cen- 
trally, from Ceylon (for example,) up 
the Carnatic, the Deccan, and Bengal, to 
Cashmere, an extent of about twenty-five 
degrees of latitude, a very great variety 
of habits, 1 men, ice-, leligious observ- 
ances, &c. aie peiceptible, almost as 
great as a native of India would observe 
in the several nations, were lie travelling 
in Europe. The character of the Jlalia- 
rattas, nurtured in war and depredation, 
differs from that of the more peaceable 
provinces of the south. Those who in- 
habit the northern territoiics, be- 
tween the Nahbuddah ami the -A (took, 
are almost a military tribe, the caste of 
Rajpoots and Rajwans, who are governed 
hv petty princes, and divided into small 
independent states, in continual conflict 
with each other. These differ still more 
from the placid natives of Bengal and 
the southern provinces, and even from the 
tribes of the Maharatta nation, to whom 
the Rajpoots are a superior race. 

In adverting to the incessant revolu- 
tions of these countries, it is a very re- 
markable fact, that in the whole scheme 
of polity, whether of the victors or of 
the vanquished, the idea ot democracy 
lias never entered into their contempla- 
tion, and is, to this day, without a name 
in the languages of Asia. The Seiks, 
when they rejected the Hindoo religion 
for that of Nanek Shall, exhibited the 
first and only instance, in the history of 
the East, of an approach, however imper- 
fect, to republican principles. 

fn the principal settlements, and in 
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some of the larger towns under the Bri- 
tish, there are many natives who pur- 
chase articles of luxury, such as broad- 
cloth, watches, and other articles ; but 
their superfluous wealth is generally ex- 
pended in feasts, marriage*, and in other 
modes more connected with the usages 
and manners of their own country. Some 
few imitate the European manners, and 
almost adopt their dre** ; but they 
invariably, both Mohammedans and Hin- 
doo*, Io«e the estimation of their own 
class, in proportion as they depart from 
its usages. 

Among the poorest Hindoos, the ex 7 
pense attending marriage is never less 
than the savings of three, four, or five 
years ; among the richer class, the mar- 
riage expense is only measured by the ex- 
tent of their fortunes. The man is not 
left to his own discretion ; thousands of v 
Brahmins and mendicants attend, unin- 
vited, the wedding of every rich person, 
and exact presents of money and clothes, 
besides the food they consume during the 
ceremony, which lasts several days ; and 
half the bridegroom’s fortune is frequent- 
ly dissipated in this manner. The Hin- 
doos also oftdn squander vast sums on 
the obsequies of their relations j on the 
death of a mathee, particularly a man, 
it Las been known to consume his whole 
property, although, in other respects, 
soi did and miserly. Among the other 
sources of expense to a Hindoo, are cha- 
ritable distributions to a great extent, on 
the anniversary of the deaths of his an- 
cestors. 

India was little known to the Greeks, 
until Alexander’s expedition, about thre* 
hundred and twenty-seven years be for* 

Vol. II. 3 A 
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Christ. The following particulars, se- 
lected from the ancient description of 
India, by Arrian and other authors, will 
show how nearly the ancient inhabitants 
resemble the present. 

1. The slender make of their bodies. 

2 . Their living on vegetable food. 

3. Distribution into sects and classes. 

4. Marriages at seven years of age, and 
the prohibition of mariiages between dis- 
ferent castes. 

5. The men wearing ear-rings aud 
party-coloured shoes, also veils, covering 
the head and part of their shoulders. 

6. Daubing their faces with colours. 

7. Only the principal penons having 
umbrellas can led over them. 

8. Two-handed swords, and bows 
drawn by the feet. 

9. The manner of taking elephants, the 
same as at piesent. 

10. Manufactures of cotton of extraor- 
dinary whiteness. 

1 1 . Monstrous ants, by which termites, 
or white ants, are meant. 

12. Wooden houses on the banks of 
large rivers, to be occasionally moved, as 
the river changes its course. 

13. The tata-tree, or tal, a kind of 
palm. 

14. The banian-tree, and the Indian 
devotees sitting under them. 

The Gieeks have not left us any means 
of knowing, with accuracy, what verna- 
cular languages they found in India on 
their arrival. The radical language of 
Hindostan is the Sanscrit, of which such 
is the antiquity, that neither history nor 
tradition have preserved any account of a 
people of whom it was the living tongue. 
From this source the most ancient deri- 
vatives are the Prakrit, the Bali, aud the 
Zcud ; the Prakrit is the language which 
contains the greater part of the sacred 
hooks of the Jain as ; the Bali is equally 
revered among the followers of Budda ; 
while the Zend, or sacred language of 
ancient Persia, has long enjoyed a similar 
rank among the Parsecs, or worshippers 
of lire, and been the depositary of the 
sacred books of Zoroaster. These three 
language'?, the Prakrit, Bali, aud Zend, 
have been i egnlai ly cultivated and fixed 
by composition. 

There is reason to believe that ten po- 
lished dialects formerly prevailed in as 
juany different civilized nations, who oc- 


cupied the whole extent of Hindostan. 
The Saravvata, the Kanoge, the Gour, the 
Tirhoot, and the Olisser, were denomi- 
nated the five Gaurs : the five Dravins 
are, theDiavu aor Tamul, the Maharatta, 
the Carnata, the Telinga, and the Gur- 
jara. 

After excluding the mount aineers, who 
are, probably, the aborigiues of India, 
and whose languages have no affinity with 
Sanscrit, there yet remains in the moun- 
tains and islands contiguous to India, 
many tribes who seem to be degenerate 
Hindoos. Each province and district in 
India has its peculiar dialect, but they 
all seem to be vaiieties of some one 
among the ten principal idioms. The 
Hindoostani, or Hindi, seems lo be the 
lineal descendant of the Kanogi. 

The political government * of Hindos- 
tan are in a perpetual state of fluctuation. 
So far from having any established sjs*. 
tem, the effect of which is to afford pro- 
tection to their weaker against their 
more powerful neighbours, the exact re- 
verse is the case ; the object of every 
native state separately, and of all collect- 
ively, being to destroy the weak. The 
great mass of the people entertain no at- 
tachment to any set of political principles, 
or to any form of government ; and they 
have so long been accustomed to i evolu- 
tions, and frequently changes of territory 
and masters, that they obey, with little 
repugnance, whoever is placed over them, 
expecting his svt ay, like that of his pre- 
decessor, to be transitory. They are so- 
licitous only for the toleration of their 
religious doctrines, rites, and prejudices, 
of the ancient customs and manners, and 
for the security of their domestic con- 
cerns. 

The natives, in general, do not look 
upon the crime of treason against the 
state in the light we do. In fidelity and 
attachment to a master or chief, whoever 
he may be, they are not surpassed by any 
people ; but those who stand in the mere 
relation of subjects, without being in the 
service or pay of the supreme power, do 
not feel themselves bound by any very 
strong tie of allegiance. They have jio 
idea of loyalty or disloyalty, except to the 
masters who support them. 

The native princes of Hindostan have 
a great affection for their children during 
their infancy, but as soon as these arrivf 
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at the age of emancipation, the perpetual 
intrigues of an Indian court render them, 
from being the consolation of their pa- 
rents, the object of their mistrust. There 
are never wanting intriguers, who engage 
them in parties, and even in plots ; from 
which it often happens, that a prince in 
his latter days lives without affection for 
his own sons, and gives a kind preference 
to his grand-children ; and this recurs so 
frequently to observation, that one of the 
eastern poets has said, that “ the parents 
have, during the life of their sons, such 
over-weening affection for their grand- 
children, because they see in them the 
enemies of their enemies.” 

In Hindostan there are no titles of no- 
bility exactly similar to those of Europe, 
nor are they generally hereditary. Ac- 
cording to Oriental ideas, honours or 
titles, conferred by the sovereign power, 
must be accompanied by a jaghire, and 
generally by a military command along 
with the title, which, in itself, is consi- 
dered merely as an appellation attached 
to the acquisition of emolument or power, 
and it is quite impossible to impress the 
minds of the natives with the value of a 
mere name. On this subject their ideas 
are more simple and natural than ours. 
If an unfit person received a patent for 
the title of an ameer or rajah, he would 
not be able to retain it ; for when a man 
has no title left of dignity but the name, in 
India it soon wears away. On the other 
hand, if a Hindoo should eineige from 
poverty and obscurity, and attain great 
wealth and celelnitv, lie would, if he 
wished it, without any formal investiture, 
be saluted rajah. He would be considered 
as having acquired a claim to the title, in 
the same manner as other persons acquire, 
by learning, the appellation of Moulavy 
and Pundit, which becomes, amongst the 
mass of the people inseparably attached 
to their names. 

For these tenyears past, from the com- 
parative trauquillity Hindostan has en- 


joyed, a sort of breathing-time, and free- 
dom from military devastation, which had 
been, for nearly a century, wholly un- 
known, and which, if of much longer 
duration, must gradually operate a change 
in the manners and habits of the people, 
the Ourga Poojah is distinguished as the 
particular period when the armies of the 
native princes have always been accus- 
tomed to take the field ; and it was sel- 
dom any of their troops assembled in the 
field until after the celebration of the 
Dussera, which happens on the first full 
moon after the autumnal equinox. The 
dewali, or next full moon, was commonly 
the time to set their troops in motion, 
and some notion of the destruction that 
marked their course may be formed from 
the description of what the natives term 
a wulsa. 

On the approach of an hostile army, 
the unfortunate inhabitants of India 
bury under ground their vast cumber- 
some effects ; and each individual, man, 
woman, and child, above six years of age, 
(the infant children being carried by their 
mothers,) with a load of grain propor- 
tioned to their strength, issue from their 
homes, and take the direction of a coun- 
try, (if such can be found,) exempt from 
the miseries of war; sometimes of a 
strong fortress, but more generally of the 
most unfrequented hills and woods, 
where they prolong a miserable existence 
until the departure of the enemy; and 
should this be protracted beyond the time 
for which they have provided food, a 
great propouion of them necessarily die 
of hunger. The people of a district thus 
deserting their homes, are the wulsa of 
a district, for which there is no corres- 
ponding word in any European language, 
it being only possible to express it by cir- 
cumlocution. It is a proud distinction, 
that the wulsa never migrates on the ap- 
proach of a British army, when unac- 
companied by Indian allies.* 

* Ste Hamilton's East-India tiaiettecr. 


AN ACCOUNT OF FEATS OF STRENGTH, ACTIVITY, 
AND LEGERDEMAIN, IN HINDOSTAN. 


Balancing. 

Five earthen-pots are placed above 
each other on a man’s head. A young 
girl mounts upon the uppermost, and 


the man then dances about with the 
pots and girl thus balanced. 

A pole is raised to the height of aboot 
twentv-five feet, topped bv a slender 
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spindle, capped by a small brass bail. A 
yard is tied acioss the pole. About three 
feet below the yard-arm hangs a bam- 
boo, bent into the shape of a crescent. A 
woman ascends the pole by oue of its 
corded stays, as easily as by a ladder, 
fixes the ball into a brass sGcket inserted 
within her girdle, and then extending 
herself along upon her belly, with legs 
and arms spread out, she turns round 
with a considerable degree of celerity. 
She then descends to the descent, and 
depends from it, first, by one hand, then 
by the bend of one knee, and lastly hy 
one foot only, her head downwards, and 
her arms and other foot spread abroad, 
swinging all the while, till she catches 
the bow with her other foot, and then so 
high again, as to i scorer her hold of the 
crescent (by bending up her body at the 
same time,) with both hands. 

A man balances a pole about sixteen 
feet long, the bottom of which is fix- 
ed into a thick linen sash or girdle. Ano- 
ther man upon his back, and from thence 
runs up the pole, his hands aiding his feet, 
with the nitnbleness of a squirrel. He 
then proceeds, first to extend himself up- 
on his belly, and then upon his back, his 
arms and legs both times spread out. 
Next lie flings himself out horizontally 
fioia the pole, which i- all the time ba- 
lanced upon the girdle, holding only by 
his arms. This attitude is called by the 
tumblers the flag. Thiidly, lie stauds 
upon his head on the top of the pole, 
holding the pole below its summit by his 
hands. Finally, he throws himself back- 
wards, from the last position, down the 
pole, holding by bis hands, then turns over 
again, holding by liis feet, and thus over 
and over, till he lights upon the ground. 
He hangs also, from the bend of one knee, 
with his head downwards. 

A man lies down, and crosses Ids feet. 
Two others extend themseh e.-> upon his 
legs and feet. He rolls himself back- 
wards till his feet are raised, and again 
till his knees are stretched out, with the 
men still resting upon his legs and feet. 
Lastly, lie throws the men, as he lies, 
over his head. 

A woman stauds upright, and astride, 
upon a manV shoulders. Another girl is 
jtfaced, with her head downwards, upon 
the head of the same mau, and her legs 
crossed between the arms of the woman j 


the man dances with both of them, inf 
that attitude, for a minute or two. 

Three gills stand upright upon a man's 
shoulders whilst he dances round the 
room ; one stands astride over his head, 
the other two with each a foot upon his 
shoulders, and their other feet upon his 
arms stretched out to support them. 

A man places upon his head two pieces 
of wood, like double-headed shot, each a 
foot in length, one over the other ; upon 
the highest piece he places a brass dish ; 
upon the dish four wooden pillars, each 
about five inches in height, upon the pil- 
lars a small plank ; upon the plank stands 
a girl upright ; with all this apparatus in 
due balance, he dances three or four times 
round the room. 

A wooden fork is produced, with a 
handle about five feet long ; a girl is laid 
upon her back between the fork, with 
her head and heels depending on either 
side of it ; the man raises and balances 
the fork, in one hand, then tosses the 
gill up into the air, flings down the fork, 
and catches the girl in his arms. 

A man places the point of a lance upon 
his breast, upon his chin, and upon his fore- 
head, and there balances it for some time. 

A man spins a peg-top, then takes it 
up, and places it, spinning, at the end of 
a thin bamboo-lath, bent in form of a 
bow, which lie balances all the while. 
The same man puts five or six wooden 
birds on a small wooden tree, upon his 
forehead, and then knocks the birds off 
the branches, one hy one, by pellets shot 
from a small wooden tube from his mouth. 

One of the men balanced three camp- 
bedsteads, piled upon each other, by a 
leg of one of them placed upon his chin. 
He then balanced a very heavy broad- 
sword by the point upon his chin. 

He next placed a straw on his nose, in 
the open air, balanced it first there, and 
then on a very little bit of stick in his 
mouth, removing it several times from 
one place to the other. 

He lastly put a thin tile upon his nose, 
and tossing up a pebble, catched it upon 
the tile, which was shivered in pieces by 
the stroke. 

One man stands upright, first upon 
another's shoulders, and then upon his 
head. 

Tumbling. 

One man puts his feet over another's 
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shoulders* his head downwards, between 
his knees and his hand, upon his legs, 
the other throws him over, and thus be- 
comes himself in the position of the first ; 
thus they continue, throwing each other 
alternately over for five or six times. 

All the Hind us lance tumblers cut sum- 
mersets from the bate grouud, with as 
much seeming facility, and apparent ease, 
as the vaulteis mi a theatre. 

The same people, women as well as 
men, pertoim likewise all the usual feats 
of tumbler*, such as walking upon their 
heads, turning over laterally like awheel, 
and bending their bodies back, till their 
heads appear reversed between their feet, 
their chins resting upon the ground. 
Three women lie down upon the floor ; 
they throw their arms back wards, take hold 
of their heels with their hands, and in that 
posture roll over and over several times. 

A girl takes a sabre in her two hands, 
and then throws her hands thus joined 
round and round her head u ithout cut- 
ting herself. 

A man ascends upon a yaul, cros>rd 
upon a hole, about twenty-five feet from 
the ground ; the earth under him is a lit- 
tle loosened ; lie first depends from the 
yard-arm by his feet, and then drops upon 
the loosened earth without being hurt by 
the fall. 

A boy sits down, and places his head 
between another’s legs, who stand* up- 
right, taking hold of the legs of the fii*t, 
they then toll iaer and over on the 
ground, a dozen times or more, like a 
ball, with their faces downward*. 

They all cut summerset* three or four 
times running, either backward*, for- 
wards, or sideways, upon the bai v pi omul. 
The most active man of the *et nits a 
summerset twice in the air, from one 
bound, in a manner exceedingly surpiis- 
ing and uncommon. 

The same pci*nu stands upon aboard 
about eighteen inches square, and cut.* a 
summerset backwards, his feet lighting 
upon the same board. 

The board is then place d upon the sum- 
mit of a hole raised about twenty-die 
feet high ; the same man gets upon the 
board, and cuts a summerset upon it, in 
the same manner as when he was upon 
the ground ; two sticks, however, are 
tied to the top of the pole for him to 
c^tch at, should his feet happen to mis* 
the board. 


Lastly, a thin plank, of about five feet 
long, is placed sloping in the ground, at 
an angle of about forty-five degrees ; close 
to the planks is placed, first a very tall 
elephant; two of the men ran at full 
speed up this spring-board, and vaulted a 
summerset clear over the elephant’s back ; 
five camels were then placed abreast, over 
which they vaulted in like manner. They 
also leap and turn, in a similar way, over 
the point of a sword, held by a tall man, 
as high as he can extend it. 

A girl place' a sword in her mouth, 
two in her hands, and five in the form of 
radii, with their edges upwards on the 
ground ; after tumbling in sundry pos- 
tures, she rests her head backwards upon 
a turban, as a centre, and thus moves 
her feet found the circumference of the 
five swords, without touching them. 

With a sword in her mouth, and ano- 
ther in one hand, she lays hold of one of 
her feet with the lemaining hand, then 
brings her foot round her back, and over 
hci head, without touching the sabres. 

She fixes a sword in the ground, with 
the point upwards, and covered with a 
small ridge of cloth ; then bending back- 
ward she first takes off the cloth with 
her mouth, and afterwards with her 
eyelid. 

Five scymetars arc fixed upright in the 
ground, the girl is placed horizontally up- 
on them, and then lies along for a consi- 
derable time; thick cloths are wound 
over the points of the s\\ ords to prevent 
their penetrating through her clothes. 

Three of the men leap through the arms 
of ten pair of men whose extended arms 
form a long kind of hoop. 

The old fellow at the head of these 
tumble! s, though post his grand climac- 
teric, deemed it expedient, after spring- 
ing over an enormous elephant, and then 
over five camels abreast, to apologize for 
hi* inability, lamenting with a sigh, that 
there was a time, when, in the presence 
of Nadir Shall, he could vault indeed. 
Hut now alas ! age and infirmity (having 
since broke a leg and an arm,) bad near- 
1) incapacitated him ; which reminds me 
of an anecdote of Marshal Saxe, who, after 
a nonarian operation, made his excuse t<> 
the lady for inability, on account of 
sickness. 

(To be concluded next month.) 
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ASIATIC FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, &c. 


The Hindoos. 

The following quotation is from Mr. 
Forbes's <( Oriental Memoirs," lately 
published : — 

I sometimes frequented places where 
the natives had never seen an European, 
and were ignorant of every thing con- 
cerning us : there I beheld manners and 
customs simple as were those in the 
patriarchal age ; there, in the very style 
of Rebecca and the damsels of Mesopo- 
tamia, the Hindoo villagers treated me 
with that artless hospitality so delightful 
in the poems of Homer and other ancient 
records. 

“ On a sultry day, near a Zimorc village, 
having rode faster than my attendants, 
while waitiug their arrival under a 
tamarind-tree, a young woman came to 
tlie well : I asked for a little water ; but 
neither of us having a drinking-vessel, 
she hastily left me, as I imagined, to bring 
an earthen cup for that purpose, as I 
should have polluted a vessel of metal ; 
but as Jael, when Sisera asked for water, 
gave him milk, and * brought forth butter 
iu a lordly dish,* so did this village dam- 
sel, with more sincerity than Heber’s 
wife, bring me a pot of milk, and a lump 
of butter on the delicate leaf of the 
banana, the * lordly dish' of the Hin- 
doos. 

“ The former I gladly accepted ; on my 
declining the latter, she immediately made 
it up into two balls, and gave one to each 
of the oxen that drew my hackery’ or 
bandy. Butter is a luxury to these ani- 
mal*, and enables them to bear additional 
fatigue. 

“ In the Zimore Pergunnah, the scene 
of this little primseval rencontre," says Mr. 
Forbes, “ a couutiy little known iu the 
annals of Hindustan, I saw human nature 
almost in primitive simplicity, but far 
removed from the savage condition of the 
Indians of America, or the natives of the 
South Sea Islands.** Zimore is watered 
by the Nerbudda, a river which empties 
itself into the Gulf of Cambay, about fifty 
miles north of Surat, N. lat. 21° 20'. 

To evince the huh sense of honour 
entertained by the Hindoos, Mr. Ciaw- 
fmd relates the following anecdote : 

“ An Englishman, whilst on a hunting- 


party, hastily struck a Peon* for impro- 
perly letting loose a greyhound. The 
Peon happened to be a Rajahpoot, which 
is the highest tribe of Hindoo soldiers. 
On receiving the blow, he started back 
with an appearance of horror and amaze- 
ment, and drew his poignard. But again 
composing himself, and looking stedfastly 
at his master, he said, ‘ I am your ser- 
vant, and have long eat your rice/ And, 
haring pronounced this, he plunged the 
dagger iuto his own bosom/* Mr. Craw- 
furd concludes with tlffe following obser- 
vation : “ In these few words he, surely, 
pathetically expressed, * the arm that hay 
been nourished by you, shall not be em- 
ployed to take away your life ; but in 
sparing yours, I must give up my own, as- 
I cannot survive my dishonour." 

Instances of their courage have been 
related, which have not been surpassed iu 
heroism by any nation. I will only insert 
the following: “ Some Sepoys, in the 
English service, being condemned to death 
on account of a mutiny, it was ordered 
that they should be blown off from cannon 
in front of the army. Some of the of- 
fenders being grenadiers, on seeing others, 
who were not, led forth to suffer before 
them, they called out, * As we generally 
show the way, cn services of danger, 
why should we be denied that distinction 
now ?* They walked towards the guns 
with firmness and composure, requested 
to be spared the indignity of being tied ; 
and, placing their breasts to the muzzles 
of the cannon, were shot away. Though 
several had been condemned, the beha- 
viour of these men operated so strongly* 
on the feelings of the commanding officer* 
that the rest were pardoned/* 

The dumb Merchajtt. 

“ In days of yore, there was a wise 
merchant who had a vicious horse. One 
day, during the time the merchant was 
eating a meal, a person arrived on a mate, 

* “ A Peon is properly a foot soldier. Men of 
rank have always Peons in their service. They 
wear a sabre and poignard. They attend their 
masters whea they go abroad, carry messages, 
and are, in general, extremely faithful. Those 
of the fret Hindoo casls will not do any menial 
offices ; hut Europeans frequently take Parias, or 
outcast*, into their service, whom they consider a & 
Peuni,” 
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and, having alighted, wanted to tie his 
mare near the merchant’s horse. The 
merchant said to him, * Don’t tie her near 
my horse.’ The man did not mind, but 
tj,ed his mare dose to the merchant’s 
horse, and then sat himself down to eat 
with the merchant ; who, thereupon, 
said, * What kind of person art thou, 
thus to sit down at my table uninvited ?’ 
The man feigned himself deaf, and did 
not give any answer. The merchant 
imagined the man deaf or dumb, and 
being helpless, said nothing further. A 
moment after, the merchant’s horse 
kicked the mare so violently, that her 
belly was ripped open, and she died. The 
owner began to dispute with the mer- 
chant, saying, * your horse has killed my 
jniaie ; certainly I will make you pay me 


her value.’ In short, he went and lodged 
his complaint before the eazi, who cited 
the merchant, and he obeyed the sum- 
mons, but pretended to be dumb, and did 
not give any answer to all the cazi’s in- 
terrogatories. The cazi observed, ‘ that 
merchant is dumb, and consequently not 
to blame.’ The plaintiff asked the judge, 
‘ how do you know he is dumb? At the 
time I wanted to tie my mare near his 
horse, he said to me, ( Don’t tie her 
there !* Now he feigns himself dumb.* 
The cazi remarked, * If he warned you 
against the accident, what then is his 
fauit ? Go from hence ! you a»*e a scoun- 
drel and a blockhead ; you have made 
your own tongue convict you.’ — (From, 
the Tooti Nameh , or Tales of a Par- 
rot.) 


POETRY. 


LINES 

Written in a Choultry, situate in a very 
desert Tract , hy Captain T. A. Ander- 
son , If. M. 19/// Foot * 

Within this Choultry’s ample space. 

The way-worn traveller’s resting-place, 
Whose massy columns countless glow. 
Reflected in the tank below, 

Whose endless porticos and halls, 

Whose pillar’d domes, and echoing walls. 
Its proud magnificence attest. 

The child of pomty may rest ! — 

Here wealth gives no exclusive claim, 

No deference to a noble name ; 

To all the race of man as free 
As heaven’s cerulean canopy. 

Long may the pious fabric stand 
Amid this boundless waste of sand ; 

Like some blest island’s friendly cove. 

To those who on the ocean rove ! 

The veriest wretch, while shelter’d here, 
Shrinks from no fellow-mortal’s sneer. 
Whose broken spirit ill could brook 
A purse-proud landlord’s scornful look ; 
But, safe from noon’s destructive force. 
May pause upon his toilsome course. 


* The author of this poem does no more tban 
justice to those nobte institutions of Asiatic be- 
neficence, the Choultriet of the Eastern, and 
Strays of the Western countries. — Edit. 


With food and rest his frame renew. 

His homeward journey to pursue; 

And, at the welcome close of light, 

When fire-flies take their evening flight. 
And hover round each fragrant flow'r; 
When burning skies hare lost their pow’r. 
When with fresh hopes, and thankful 
heart, 

He girds his loins in act to part. 

Warm from his soul how many a pray’r 
Will bless the generous founder’s care! 
Whom fancy pictures to the eye. 

As passing faint and wearily 
Along this drear and barren scene. 

Where noontide ia>s smite fierce and keen* 
And arid winds incessant sweep 
The billows of this sandy deep. 

No stunted palm, nor date-tree seen. 

To yield a momentary screen, 

No hut his languid limbs to rest, 

Tlio* sore by toil and thirst oppresti 
Iu such a scene of dread and woe. 

Well niicht he make a solemn vow. 

That if some Mercy-loving Pow’r 
Should gihrd him in that evil hour. 

To him a stately fane should rise, 

A refuge from these wrathful skies* 

A monument of gratitude 
Amid this fiery solitude! 

Perhaps the prayer was not in rain. 

And hence this fabric decks the plam. 
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And if, as old traditions say. 

The spirit, parted from its day. 

Shall still with former feelings throng 
Round scenes and objects lov’d so long. 
How must it gratify his shade, 

To hear the homage hourly paid. 

To hear the fainting traveller cry, 

With throbbing breast, and tear-dimm’d 
eye, 

“ A thousand blessings on the hand 
•' That first these sacred turrets plann’d, 
“ And plac’d this kind asylum here, 

“ The lone way-faring man to cheer 1” 

England 1 my country 1 tho’ thou art 
Entwin’d around my very heart, 

Canst thou the solemn truth deny, 

A truth impicss’d on ctcry eye. 

That while ont. stranger homeless lies 
Beneath thine crer-tarying skies. 

Thou art in charity outdone 
By Asia’s rude, untutor'd son 1 
Batticaloa, Oct. 1815. 

SONG, 

Sung at the Celebration of the Feast of 
St. Andrew, at Calcutta, November 30, 
1815. 

« Should auld acquaintance he forgot, 

“ An’ never brought to mind ; 

“ Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

“ An’ days o’ lang sync. 

“ For auld lang syne, &c.” 

Though far we’ve left the laud we loo, 
The land o’ cakes behind ; 

Our hearts are there this day I trow 
’Maug scenes o' lang sync. 

For auld lang syne, &c. 

What cheers us ’mid the sultry toils 
O’ India’s seorch’in clime ? 

Its nae the rupees’ witchin smiles. 

Its thoughts o’ lang sync. 

For auld lang syne, Ac. 

Then fill your glass, my trusty tiers. 

An’ pledge jour troths to mine ; 

We’ll ne’er forget the dajs an’ years 
O’ auld lang syne. 

For auld lang sync, Ac. 

■Sae here's ill; lad that’s leal an’ true, 

An’ heicV jour lass au’ mine, 

The honest heat t< ayent the Cape, 

The friens’ o' lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, &c. 


An’ aft as comes St. Andrew’s day. 

We’ll meet, an’ we’ll be kind. 

And tak anither williwaught 
To days o’ lang syne. 

For auld lang syne, Ac.' 

A PANEGYRIC ON VUCUN.* 

( 'From the Chinese. — By Sir IF. Jones ) 

Behold, where yon bine riv’let glides 
Along the laughing dale, 

Light reeds bedeck its verdant sides. 

And ftolic in the gale ; 

So shines our Prince ! in bright array. 
The Virtues round him wait ; 

And sweetly smil’d th’ auspicious day 
That raised him o’er our state ! 

As pliant hands, in shapes refined, 

Rieit ivory carve, and smoothe ; 

His laws thus mould each ductile mind. 
And every passion soothe. 

As gems are taught by patient art 
In sparkling ranks to beam ; 

With manners thus he forms the heart. 
And spreads a general gleam. 

What soft, yet awful dignity 1 
What meek, yet manly grace ! 

What sweetness dances in his eye. 

And blossoms in his face 1 

So shines our Prince ! a sky-born crowd 
Of Viitues round him blaze; 

Ne’er shall Oblivion’s murky cloud 
Obscure his deathless praise ! 


THE BRIDE. 

(From the same. — By the same.) 

Gay child of spring, the garden’s qneeu. 
Von peach-tree cliai ms the roving sight ; 
In flagrant leaves how richly green 1 
in blossoms how divinely bright ! 

So softly smiles the blooming bride. 

By Love and conscious Virtue led, 

O’er her new mansion to preside. 

And placid joys around her spread. 


* Vuc.in, Prince of Guey, in the province of 
Honang, in China, died in the thirteenth year of 
the Empeior Pingvang. Sir W. Jones compute* 
that the author may have been contemporary 
i.-ith Hesiod, ami must have written this ode 
befoie the Iliad was carried by Lycurgtts into 
Greece. 
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If PI my were excepted from 
file catalogue of ancient writers, 
how small would be the praise to 
which they are entitled for their 
discoveries, in every branch of 
knowledge connected with natural 
history ! Geography, it must be 
admitted, was minutely attended 
to by the Grecian and Roman 
states ; but even this was encou- 
raged, rather from its immediate 
tendency to increase the power of 
those particular countries, than 
from any decided inclination on 
the part of the agents to promote 
the interests of science and the 
happiness of mankind. 

The eagerness of the moderns, 
in matters of this description, forms 
a striking contrast to the indiffer- 
ence of their forefathers. Our 
own countrymen, in particular, are 
remarkable for their attention to 
every circumstance relating to the 
productions of distant regions. 
No sooner does Great Britain ac- 
quire a more intimate connection 
< than formerly with any district, 
however remote, than its peculiar 
properties are discussed in conver- 
sation, information is communi- 
cated in the public journals, and 
the diary of some tourist is quickly 
printed, and eagerly perused. 

This general disposition presents 
to the eye of the moralist a most 
animating picture ; for it must be 
regarded as an evidence, not only 
of an increasing thirst for know- 
ledge, but also of a diminution of 
Aiintic Juurn. — No. X. 


that national pride and selfish pre- 
judice, which would comprize un- 
der tile term barbarian almost 
every country iu the world; and 
which constituted, perhaps, the 
most disgusting feature in the 
polished nations of antiquity. It 
is to the mild beneficence of Chris- 
tianity that this improvement is 
chiefly to be attributed. 

India presents a field of inquiry 
as interesting as it is extensive. 
The peculiar manners and super- 
stitions of its natives have lately 
become as much the subjects of 
learned investigation, as the re- 
markable fertility of the soil is 
known to have always prompted the 
spirit of commercial enterprize. 
The records of its history have 
been collected ; its monuments of 
antiquity explored ; and the re- 
mains of its ancient learning dis- 
covered in their cloistered cells. 
So great, indeed, has been the 
progress that has been made in 
these researches, during the scanty 
period that has been allowed to 
the exertions of our countrymen, 
that it would scarcely be deemed 
enthusiastic to exclaim — “ Whate- 
ver could be raised by industry, 
whatever could be forced by ge- 
nius, has at once been elicited, 
from a soil impoverished by a long 
succession of unproductive ages.” 

If, however, there is one class 
of subjects that has been less at- 
tended to than any other, it is that 
which is contained in the volume 
of Tracts which Doctor Heyne has' 
submitted to our attention. This 
volume consists chiefly in journals 
of several tours through various 
districts of the Peninsula of Hin- 
dostan, specially undertaken for 
scientific or statistical purposes ; 
in dissertations on the natural pro- 
ductions of those countries, and in 
accounts of the modes respective- 
ly employed by the natives m pre- 
paring the rao*t valuable minerals 
for public use. There are also 
Von. II. 3 B 
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several translations from the learn- 
ed works of the ancient Hindoos ; 
and, with the exception of a short 
appendix, the volume closes with 
an interesting account of the pre- 
sent condition of Sumatra, which 
was written during a temporary 
residence in that island. 

Doctor Heyne, who is a fo- 
reigner, and has long held a situa- 
tion in India under the Honoura- 
ble East-India Company, appears 
to have been very diligent in his 
inquiries, and accurate in his ob- 
servations. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, his capability of furnishing 
an extensive and minute account 
of the Carnatic, which is the sub- 
ject of his first essay, he is induced, 
as he observes, to “ satisfy him- 
self with a few statistical remarks,” 
since the country has been repeat- 
edly described at great length by 
other writers. His observations, 
therefore, are confined exclusively 
to the subjects of soil, water, 
agriculture, weather and climate, 
roads, and remarkable places. 

The principal circumstance that 
is worthy of notice, in the learned 
Doctor’s description of the soil of 
the Carnatic, is the great quantity 
of salt with which, in many dis- 
tricts, it is found to be impreg- 
nated. This, however, must in no 
wise be considered as peculiar to 
that portion of the peninsula which 
is the subject of the present essay. 
India, which has been celebrated 
in every age as the garden of Asia, 
and the paradise of the world — 
even India has its regions of steri- 
lity ! Well might the poet exclaim, 

“ Tluu imperfection's stampt on all 
below' !” a reflection, alas ! as true 
as it is humiliating. The very 
soil which abounds in every luxury, 
betrays, amidst the profuseness of 
vegetation, the curse which made 
it barren. 

But to return to the Carnatic ; 
—Doctor Heyne observes, that 
though the inland parts of the 
country are not totally exempt 
from the ungenial mixture above 
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referred to, the coast is that por- 
tion of the province which partakes 
most largely of saline substances. 
From this we are disposed to infer, 
that the impregnation in question 
is chiefly to be attributed to a cir- 
cumstance that is mentioned in 
the following passage, extracted 
from the treatise we are now con- 
sidering : 

The soil of that part of the Carnatic 
which lies nearest the sea, is a mixture 
of loam and sea-sand, sparingly intermix- 
ed with the remains of marine animal-, 
and bears evident marks of having been 
formerly covered by the sea. It is affirm- 
ed in the Poorauas, and has been handed 
down by tradition, that great part of the 
Coromandel coast was suddenly elevated 
out of the sea ; but the appearance of 
the low land renders it evident that this 
tradition cannot be correct. The land 
must have been formed gradually, and 
must have elevated itself above the sea 
precisely in the same way as the marches 
on the coast of Sleswigh, Holstein, &c. 

In support of our hypothesis, it 
may be further observed, that the 
lower districts of the province of 
Bengal are well known to bear 
every appearance of having been 
abandoned by the sea at no very 
distant period ; and the revenues 
arising from the salt, which is ma- 
nufactured in those quarters," were 
ascertained in the year 1812, by 
the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to enquire 
into the affairs of the East India 
Company, to amount at that time 
to the sum of ^1,360,180 sterling. 

The valleys of the Ghauts are 
by far the most fertile tracts in the 
whole province ; this is doubtlessly 
owing to a variety of causes, but 
chiefly to the absence of that bane- 
fid ingredient, salt, which paralyzes 
vegetation wherever it prevails. 

In describing the weather and 
climate of the Carnatic, our au- 
thor presents us with a most inte- 
resting description of the Greesh- 
ma Rutwwoo, or Sweating Season, 
which, as the term sufficiently in- 
dicates, constitutes the hottest 
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portion of the Indian year, and 
which commences about the mid- 
dle of May, and continues for the 
space of two months. The pas- 
sage is rather long, but we cannot 
resist the temptation of extracting 
it, forthe entertainmentandinstruc- 
tion of such of our readers as may 
be strictly denominated European : 

All countries within the north tropic 
must be hottest at this season, because 
the sun is nearly vertical. But it is tire 
blowing of what are called the 1/mi-irind.i 
during this season along the coast of Co- 
romandel, that renders this country so 
disagreeably hot at this period. Like all 
great changes in nature, they do not 
come all of a sudden, or surprize us un- 
prepared. The most remarkable' of the 
forerunners are the t ehirheinds , which, 
at the end of March and the beginning of 
April, show themselves between eleven 
and twelve at noon, increasing daily both 
in strength and number, and moving 
from west to east, in varying directions, 
all over the country. They carry dust 
and light things along with them, and 
are called by the natives peshashes, or 
devils. After the whirlwinds have conti- 
nued for some weeks they are succeeded 
by heavy clouds, which appear at the same 
time of the day, and becoming gradually 
larger, they at last burst forth in heavy 
showers of rain, accompanied by violent 
peals of thunder and lightning. These 
violent rains come mostly from the south- 
west, while the loud winds usually blow 
from due west. They begin in the west, 
for they are earlier felt inland near the 
ranges of hills than on the coast ; they 
are always preceded by a long calm, and 
carry before them a cloud of dust. The 
atmosphere, while they blow, is always 
hazy, and apparently thicker than in 
common, and the sun when rising ap- 
pears as if involved in mist or dust. 

They set in about ten or eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon, and increase in violence 
and heat till they are stopped by an east- 
erly wind called the sea breeze, which 
begins to waft delight and health along 
the coast about two in the afternoon, or 
sometimes earlier. The sea breeze is 
preceded by a short, ini} or calm. If the 
sea breeze fail, as sometimes happens, 
the land wind continues blowing, but 
gradually decreases ia strength, and final- 


ly dies away in t he beginning of the 
night, having slowly vecied round to the 
south-west. About morning a little mo- 
tion of the air is perceptil.de ; but it is 
very weak, until at the usual time the 
wind sets in stronger and hotter titan oil 
the preceding day. 

The land winds are said to be dry, and 
on that account productive of an uneasy 
sensation all over the body, with a dty- 
liess of the skin, as if the perspiration 
bad been suddenly stopped. This sensa- 
tion is peculiarly felt in the eyes, which 
we are frequently obliged to shut while 
walking in this wind, because they be- 
come quite stiff. 

These winds are frequently so hot, that 
they destroy men and animals if exposed 
to them for a short time. It is not very 
uncommon to see large kites and crows, 
while on the wing, drop down at once as 
if they had no litc in them. Nor is it 
an unfrequent occurrence for a place, 
containing from live to ten thousand in- 
habitants, to lose four or five in a day, 
in consequence of exposing themseues to 
this wind for too long a time. This 
happens chiefly at the setting in of the 
wind, when people are caught unprepar- 
ed. Pains of the bones and general lassi- 
tude are universally felt, and paralytic or 
hemiplectic affections are by no mean* 
uncommon. 

Along the coast, and for a few miles 
inland, the inhabitants are relieved by 
the sea breeze ; but at a distance of 
ten or twenty miles from the sea its 
good effects are not so much experienced ; 
for it arrives late in the afternoon, 'and 
is already heated by the tract of country 
over which it has passed. Nothing can 
be more distressing than the failure of 
the sea-breeze for several successive day*, 
when the land wind blow* all night and 
heats every thing so much as to become 
distressing to the touch. This was the 
case, in the year 1799, in the northern Cir- 
cars, for almost a fortnight. The ther- 
mometer at midnight stood at 160e, and 
at eight o’clock at 112°. Neither wead 
nor glass is capable of bearing -tbis-hezt 
for any length of time} the. latter, as 
shades, globe lanthorns, See. crack and 
fly in pieces } the former warp* and 
shrinks. The Dail» fa B out of the doors 
and table*. I have never myself seen the 
thermometer higher than 115* in the 
3 B 2 
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coolest part of the house. Some persons 
affirm that in such eases they hare seen it 
as high as ISO” . 

Nightly illuminations of the ghauts, or 
of the hills in their neighbourhood, are 
seen at this season, after it has continu- 
ed for some time without rain. These 
appear always abont the middle of the 
mountain, seldom or never reaching the 
top. They frequently present very inter- 
esting and beautiful scenes. As far as 
my observations go, they are confined to 
those hills which are covered with bamboo 
bushes. The natives account for these 
spontaneous combustious by the friction 
of the bamboos against each other, an ex- 
planation which appears to me satisfac- 
tory. In Europe, I know these sponta- 
neous combustions have been much dis- 
credited, because they could not be ex- 
plained by means of favoui ite theories, in- 
vented within the walls of a college, or 
perhaps a less respectable place. 

The natives use no other means of se- 
curing themselves against the effects of 
the land-winds, than shutting up their 
houses and bathing in the morning and 
evening. Europeans cool their apart- 
ments by means of wetted tats made of 
straw or grass, and sometimes of the 
roots of the irattie tcaeroo, which when 
wetted exhales a pleasant hut faint smell. 
It will appear incredible to those who 
have never witnessed it, when I say that 
the water evaporates so fast that sevet al 
people are constantly employed throwing 
it upon the tats, the dimensions of which 
are eight feet by four. Without this la- 
bour the requisite degree of coolness 
could not be obtained. I have known 
several gentlemen who, during the con- 
tinuance of the land-wind, have kept 
people constantly employed in pouring 
■water over them both night and day, and 
apparently without suffeuug any inconve- 
nience in point of health. 

The information contained in 
the foregoing extract, as well as 
the remaining account of the dif- 
ferent seasons of the year in the 
Carnatic, Doctor Heyne has com- 
municated on the authority of a 
Brahmin ; not having, as he in- 
forms us, had an opportunity of 

making his own observations 

There is something in this decla- 
ration we are unable to compre- 
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hend. We should have thought 
that a residence of nearly twenty 
years in the Carnatic, or its neigh- 
bourhood, might have afforded all 
the opportunities which the learn- 
ed Doctor could require ; some- 
thing, however, seems to have been 
wanting, but he has not conde- 
scended to tell us what. 

The last quotation we shall 
make from this treatise contains, 
according to our ideas, a satisfac- 
tory solution of a problem that has 
often puzzled us : 

It is natural to ask the question here, 
how comes the land wind to be so niuch 
heated ? The usual answer is, by pass- 
ing over the surface of a considerable 
tract of heated country. But this, though 
it may, to a certain extent, be true, does 
not appear to me sufficient to account for 
the very high temperature which this 
wind has acquired. If this peninsula, 
like Zaara, in Africa, or the northern 
parts of Arabia, were a tract of desert 
dry sand, over which the land wind 
swept, we should not be surprised to 
find the temperature of that wind as high 
as 115° or 1.10°. But this, though a 
hilly, is a cultivated country. 1 am dis- 
posed to believe that the valleys winding 
through the ghauts are the places where 
the temperature of the atmosphere is 
much elevated. The hills that form the 
boundaries of these valleys will reflect 
the rays of the sun towards the centre, 
and this must be attended with a pro- 
digious increase of temperature. The 
atmosphere, remaining stagnant for some 
time in these valleys, must he very much 
heated ; and when it is at length forced 
outwards by the pressure of the air on the 
higher giounds, it constitutes the land- 
winds, which blow with such disagreea- 
ble regularity during summer in Coro- 
mandel. This accounts too for a circum- 
stance which has often been observed, 
that the land-winds are hotter near the 
mouths of these valleys than any where 
else. 

If I were disposed to speculate further 
on this subject, I would [should] conjec- 
ture, that the vast quantity of vapour con- 
densed during this season, in these parts, 
into ctonds and rain, must set at liberty 
a considerable quantity of heat, which 
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probably contributes to raise the tempe- 
rature of the I ami-winds. 

* 

If we may be allowed to ad- 
vance a practical argument in 
support of this theory, we shall 
observe, that the westerly winds, 
during the hot season, are exceed- 
ingly oppressive, in a much more 
northerly latitude. Bengal, which 
is a flat country, though greatly 
heated by these parching winds, 
has been ascertained to be consi- 
derably milder in its temperature 
than the countries which bound it 
to the west : and on advancing fur- 
ther in the same direction, we 
plunge as it were into the heated 
atmosphere condensed in those 
mountainous regions which ex- 
tend themselves with little inter- 
mission to the sandy deserts of 
the Indus. Mr. Colebrooke, in 
his “ Remarks on the Husbandry 
of Bengal,” notices this circum- 
stance, without attempting to in- 
vestigate its cause. 

(To be rontinued.) 

Journal of a Voyage, in 1811 and 
1812, to Madras ami China ; returning 
by ttie Cape of Good Hope and St. 
Helena ; in the H. C. S. Hope, Capt. 
James Pendergrass. By Janies -VVa- 
then. Illustrated with twenty-four 
coloured prints, from drawings by the 
Author. 4to. pp. 246. Loudon, Black 
and Co. 31. 3s. 

The materials for this work have 
been collected under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Our information from 
India is usually derived through 
the exclusive channel of the Com- 
pany’s servants, civil or military ; 
but Mr. Wathen is an unconnect- 
ed individual, who has made the 
India and China voyage through 
the indulgence ofthe Company, and 
neither for commerce, nor for any 
other purpose of gain, but with the 
sole desire of gratifying a liberal 
curiosity. Mr. W. having, in the 
course of some years, seen all the 
more interesting antiquities in 
England and Wales, and also re- 
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peatedly (as a pedestrian tourist,) 
visited and drawn many of the 
grand and beautiful objects both 
of Scottish and Irish scenery, was 
induced, during the short peace 
of 1802, to project an excursion to 
the continent : and, after landing 
at Calais, where he spent a few 
days, was proceeding to Paiis, 
when information reached him of 
the death of a near relative ; to 
which circumstance, by its recal- 
ling him home, he is probably in- 
debted for not having been for 
many years a prisoner at Verdun, 
or some other depot of France, 
during the reign of the usurper. 
Unable thus to extend his re- 
searches to the Continent, and 
having been long in habits of inti- 
macy with Captain Pendergrass, 
who proposed to him a passage to 
India and back, in the Hon. 
Company’s Ship Hope, Mr. W. 
eagerly embraced so favourable 
an opportunity of extending his 
knowledge, and enlarging his col- 
lection of drawings. It had been 
supposed that the permission of 
the Company could not possibly 
be obtained for any person not 
connected with it, or with his Ma- 
jesty’s government, to enter either 
of the three presidencies in India, 
especially as a noble literary cha- 
racter,* and this but lately, had 
experienced some difficulty in ob- 
taining such a favour. Mr W., 
however, met with the most libe- 
ral and condescending attention 
from the chairman, William Astell, 
Esq. M. P. and the Court of Di- 
rectors, who granted hig petition 
in the handsomest manner. 

Under these accumulated but 
not undeserved advantages, Mr. 
W. embarked in the Hope on the 
22d of January, 1811. Being de- 
sirous to see the whole of the voy- 
age, and anticipating the contem- 
plation of the rich subjects which 
the banks of the Thames, and the 
coast, to Portsmouth, present to 
the artist, he went on board at 
Gravesend. 


* Lord Valentia. 
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Some of Mr. W.’s friends, as he 
himself tells us, having been per- 
mitted to peruse the “ Sketch of 
his Journal,” have blamed him for 
being “ too minute in describing 
the mode of living on board” the 
Hope, “ and the frolics and amuse- 
ments of the sailors during a tedi- 
ous voyage — but to this charge 
Mr. W. nas, we think, sufficiently 
replied, in observing, “ that to 
those persons who have never been 
at sfea in a large ship, a short de- 
scription of the economy and order 
observed may be interesting.” 
The truth is, that Mr. W. com- 
menced his voyage a perfect lands- 
man, and carried with him, at the 
same time, an exceedingly observ- 
ant eye, and an industrious pen 
for noting what he saw ; and with 
these qualifications, and means for 
collecting and recording his in- 
formation, he comes before us 
well prepared to add to our know- 
ledge in several particulars which 
prouder, more experienced, or 
more indolent travellers would per- 
haps have omitted, but which the 
reader finds exceedingly accept- 
able. Of this description is our 
author’s account of the manner of 
passing Sunday, in the ship com- 
manded by Capt. Pendergrass : — 

Sunday 17. — On every recurrence of 
the Suuday (weather permitting) tlie 
■hip’s company were expected to be dres- 
sed in the neatest manner, and to be per- 
fectly clean. The main deck was con- 
verted into a commodious chapel. On 
each side of the main mast, seats were 
placed for the sailors and soldiers ; a table 
stood in the centre ; the officers, passen- 
gers, and cadets, had appropriate places ; 
and Bibles and Prayer-books were distri- 
buted. An awning was thrown over the 
deck, and the sides were huDg round 
with the ship’s colours. A bell tolled in 
the forecastle for a few minutes ; silence 
was ordered ; and the service was read 
by the captain (his purser or first officer 
assisting) in a manner equally serious 
and impressive, while the utmost deco- 
rum wa3 observed by every person on 
board. This decency and seriousness of 
conduct ia so motley an assemblage of 


persons, who are not in general suppos- 
ed to be impressed with sentiments of 
religion, were to me as pleasing as they 
were unexpected. The due observance 
of religious duties has here, as every 
where else, the best effects. It produces 
seriousness and reflection in the mind, a 
reverence and awe of the Deity (even 
among those who in this ship were nei- 
ther Christians nor Mahomedans, but 
idolaters), and respect and obedience to 
lawful authority. 

Immediately after the morning service, 
tlie crew is mustered and called over ; 
and they pass in a regular manner before 
the captain and his officers, with due re- 
spect. They are on this day, as I before 
observed, expected to be clean, and neat- 
ly dressed ; any inattention on their part 
to this point is punished by withdrawing 
their morning allowance of grog ; they 
are also publicly reprimanded. The Chi- 
nese are mustered in a separate body ; 
they dress in the costume of their coun- 
try. Their chief, or boatswain, is dis- 
tinguished by a deep purple-coloured kind 
of robe, trimmed with a profusion of 
buttons, they shave every part of the 
head, except the crown ; the hair on that 
part is permitted to grow long, and is 
platted, and is either suffered to hang 
down the hack, or is wouutl round the 
head in a graceful manner. The east of 
countenance bestowed by nature on this 
singular, though numerous race of men, 
indicates that turn for observation and 
watchful sagacity which has always been 
attributed to them. The lasears are, I 
believe, Mahomedans. Their dress is a 
loose, white kind of frock, tied round 
the neck and waist with coloured hand- 
kerchiefs ; their heads are adorned with 
a turban. Their chief wears a coloured 
cap, which, with a pair of shoes, distin- 
guishes him. Some of these people are 
handsome and well made, and their 
teeth are in general exquisitely white. 
The Chinese are the most intelligent, and 
make the best sailors of these two classes. 

At 12 o’clock, the soul-cheering grog 
is distributed ; and in a short time after- 
ward* the dinuer is served to the different 
messes. The evening is devoted to mirth 
and frolic. Gymnastic feats are exhibit- 
ed, such as leaping, tumbling, balancing, 
&c. There were many sailors on board, 
who txcelled in footing our nation^ 
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dance called the hornpipe ; some chaunt- 
ed Dibdin’s inimitable sea-ditties ; while 
others amused their hearers with “ tales 
of wonder,” in which that formidable 
phantom called Davy Jones had no small 
share. The lascars took a part in these 
gambols, and exhibited several tricks and 
dexterous deceptions peculiar to their 
country. The Chinese regarded every 
thing with an observant eye, and some- 
times amused themselves with a thought- 
ful game, not unlike chess. The Portu- 
guese seemed to be the mo«t inactive on 
these occasions. 

To the circumstances already 
adverted to, we likewise owe Mr. 
W.’s description of the ceremonies 
observed in crossing the Line ; ce- 
remonies the name of which is in 
every one’s mouth, but of which 
the details, as observed by our au- 
thor, have rarely appeared in any 
publication. For our part, wc are 
equally struck with the classic ac- 
curacy displayed by our tars on 
this occasion, and by the extreme 
barbarism which it equally ex- 
hibits : — 

Sunday, April 28. — Immediately after 
prayers this day, the sound of several 
conchs, or sea-shells, was heard ; and 
soon afterwards, a fellow, dressed in a 
grotesque manner, presented himself to 
the captain, and informed him that no 
less a deity than the god of the ocean 
would hail the Hope the next day, and 
eorne on hoard to inspect her condition, 
and particularly to see that she was well 
provided with grog and tobaccp. The 
captain gave this ambassador a polite re- 
ception, doubled his allowance of grog, 
according to custom immemorial, and re- 
turned a dispatch to old Neptune, ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the intended 
visit, instead of the usual gambols this 
evening, the time was spent in making 
preparations for the ceremonies which 
were to take place the next day, on moss- 
ing the fine. 

April 29. — This was, iir truth, a busy 
day. At 10 A. M. a man was punished 
for theft and insolence. At 11, the Por- 
tuguese seaman was committed to the 
deep, with “ solemn rites and dirges 
due.” Soon after twelve, the tritons 
sounded their sea-shell trumpets, to an- 


nounce the arrival of the son of Saturn. 
On the drawing up of a curtain, which 
had been thrown athwart the forecastle, 
the watery god appeared in his triumphal 
car, drawn by eight sea horses, person- 
ated by four English sailors and four 
lascars, attended by tritons, nereids, 
and other marine deities ; and by his 
side was seated the beautiful Ampliitrite. 
Capel Butt acted as charioteer on this 
grand occasion. This was a fellow of in- 
finite mirth, and distinguished for his 
gaiety, humour, and activity : 

“ He could sing, he could dance, he could play on 
the fiddle, 

" And drink with an air his allowance of grog.” 

I had many occasions, in the course of 
the voyage, to observe the eccentricities, 
as well as the general good conduct of 
this man. On the procession moving 
forward, the musician struck up the air 
of “ Rule Britannia.” Capel Butt sang 
the song ; and the chorus was well sup- 
ported by at least two hundred voices. 
When the car had advanced to the raaiu 
deck, the captain and his officers receiv- 
ed the sea god with due respect ; who, 
being pleased with the reverence shown 
him, gave a general invitation to all 
those bold adventurers who had never 
before crossed the centre of his domi- 
nions, to visit him in his coral palace ; 
at the same time hinting to all concerned, 
that it was thwetiquette of his court that 
all those who were honoured by his invi- 
tation must submit to the operation of 
shaving, to be performed by the officer 
who had the honour of attending his ma- 
jesty as his own barber. The procession 
now moved on around the mainmast, 
from starboard to larboard, until they 
arrived at the gangway, where they made 
a halt. Here a large tub was placed, 
filled with salt water, with a board 
across the top for a seat ; the visitor 
takes off his coat and waistcoat, marches 
along a file of Neptune’s attendants, and 
places himself, by the direction of his 
conductors, upon the hoard. The birter 
immediately advances, brandishing a^ra-- 
zor somewhat smaller than the mfffhe of 
a mower, and proceeds to pdrforrn his 
duty. Tiie lather is composed of grease, 
tar, and other delicate materials, which is 
laid on tiie unfortunate novice's phiz with 
a painter’s brush 5 many practical jokes 
are performed with this instrument, to 
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the great delight of every one but the 
Sufferer. When the shaving is nearly 
completed, the board is dexterously slip- 
ped from under the novice, and he is con- 
sequently soused over head aud ears in 
the contents of the tub. He is then led 
to the main deck, where he undergoes a 
purification, by having twenty or thirty 
buckets of water poured on his head, 
until he is completely dienched ; but as 
it is with salt water, the doctor pro- 
nounces there is no danger from rohia. 
After every male on boaid, who had not 
‘before crossed the line, had been visited 
with this infliction, a scene of boisterous 
tuirth and frolic took place, which made 
it necessary for the quietly disposed 
among the passengers to retiie to their 
cabins. Each passenger on this occasion 
tieatedthe crew with grog to the '..due 
of two dollars. So much drinking pro- 
duced a little irregularity, but no acci- 
dent ensued. I was induced to insert a 
description of this ceremony, ridiculous 
as it is, because 1 had not seen it in any 
former publication, except Johnson’s 
“ Oriental Voyager,” and Messrs. Da- 
niell’s superb work, in which a plate is 
introduced ; but in each it is noticed 
with a difference, iu some particulais, to 
what we witnessed on board the Hope. 

On Sunday, the 31st of March, 
the Hope arrived in sight of the 
small island of Porto Santo, which 
lies to the northward of Madeira, 
and soon afterward in that of the 
two small islands called the De- 
sertads, and next of Madeira it- 
self. The passengers lamented 
that the ship did not anchor at 
that “ charming island the Hope 
only backing her sails and waiting 
here for missing ships. On the 
1st of April, they lay in the little 
bay of Funchall, whence the town 
of the same name has a very beau- 
tiful appearance.* 

In the evening, two boats vi- 
aited the ship,bringing pine-apples, 
bananas, plantains, walnuts, &c. 
While lying in the bay of Fun- 
chall, Mr. W. attempted a pano- 


• For a sketch of the isluuk of Mac 
igira, sea above, page 283, 
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ramie view of the island, including 
those of Porto Santo and the De- 
sertas. The thermometer, on this 
day, stood at 62‘. 

On the 6th the Hope saw the 
Canary Islands, distant about twen- 
ty leagues. On the 14 th, flying- 
fish and dolphins began to be seen 
in numbers ; and, as the distance 
from the Line grew shorter, the 
heat became so considerable that 
a change of dress was adopted. 
On the 11th of June the Hope 
made the land near False Cape, 
and soon after had a distant view 
of the Cape of Good Hope and 
its singular mountain. On the 
27th she entered the Mosambique 
Channel, but did not approach Ma- 
dagascar. Just before entering the 
channel, a lascar died, and his 
body was committed to the deep. 
The ceremonies performed by his 
countrymen on this occasion were 
as follows : — 

The corpse, soon after the spirit had 
departed, was washed with much care, 
and laid upon a clean sheet. Some rot- 
ton-wool was then put into the ears, eyes, 
aud uo'tills of thedecea-ed, and also into 
e.icli hand. The body was tl eu laid 
upon a platform, and hoveled about half 
v, ay down tiie ship's side, where it le- 
nuuiicd while some prayers were uttered; 
wind: hi n ended, it was sewed up in V, 
clean sheet, and suuk into the sea* 
amidst the lamentations of the survi- 

Vui «$. 

On the 1st July, Mr. W. had 
an opportunity of making two 
drawings of the island of Mayotta, 
as the ship passed it under a gentle 
br eeze. The scenery of this is- 
land appeared to our author to 
rival in luxuriance that of the 
island of Joanna, as describtd by 
Sir William Jones. On the 22d 
Ceylon was in sight, and on the 
following day a clear view of that 
island presented itself, at a distance 
of about four leagues. Here Mr. 
W. verifies the description of the 
poet, by stating, that a soft breeze 
from the shore brought with, it the 
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rich odour of cinnamon and other 
spices : 

“ gentle gules, 

Fanning their odoriferous wiifgs, dis- 
pense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence 
they stole 

Those balmy spoils.” 

On the 27th of July, the fleet 
came to safe moorings in Madras 
Roads : 

The appearance of Madras from the 
roads, is new and surprising to the eves 
of ail Englishman. The sky clear and 
cloudless ; the sea of a deep green ; the 
beach covered with a crowd of strange 
ngures, in singular dresses, their com- 
plexions exhibiting every shade of colour 
to which the human race is subject — the 
pagodas, the temples, the fort, palaces, 
and public buildings, constructed, to all 
appearance, of Parian marble, all asto- 
nish the mind, and In mg to one's* recol- 
lection the fables of the Arabian Night*, 
and the Tales of the Genii. Delighted 
with thismo^t enchanting view, I took up 
the pencil, and sketched the scene from 
the village of St. Thomas's and the palace 
of the Nabob of Arcot, including the go- 
vernor's palace, thebanqueting-house, the 
fort, church, the pettab, or Black-town, 
to the custom-house, inclusively, extend- 
ing a line from south-west to north-east, 
between nine and ten miles. The back- 
ground filled up with gentlemeu’s coun- 
try seats, here called “ garden-houses,” 
which aie elegant edifices, with flat-roofs, 
and colonnades, or virandas, supported by 
tasteful pillais. The whole of the mason- 
ry has the appeal ance of mat hie, on ac- 
count of its being covered over with the 
Madras chunam, which forms a planter, 
or stucco, of the most shining whiteness. 
The view terminates with St. Thomas's 
Mount, and mountains seen over the 
Black Town. 

Soon after the ships had anchored, a 
new and gut prising scene commenced. 
Boats, or craft, in form and mode of na- 
vigating very different from any 1 had ever 
before seen, covered the roadstead. The 
longer are called Massula boats, and are 
employed by the government to attend all 
ships lying in the roads, as it would be 
very dangerous for ships’ boats to attempt 
to land at this place, on account of the 
surf. The massula boats brought per- 
Asiatic Jouriu — No. X. 
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board. They 
were dre^ed in white muslin robes, and 
long trow*eis ; on their feet they wore 
led slip pei s and then head* \vt re covered 
with large tui ban-. These men arc of 
the liannian ca>t, and came to offer their 
services to the strangers on board, as in- 
terpreters, factors, to provide them with 
servants, palanquins, purchase necessa- 
ries, exchange money, aud transact all 
domestic affairs. While they were on 
board, they conversed with the officers 
with earnestness, soliciting, I suppose, 
their recommendation to the passengers. 
One was introduced to me, by one of my 
friends, and strongly recommended for 
his honesty, diligence, and expertness in 
dealing. His name was Nnllapy. On 
his introduction, he bent his body very 
low-, and touched the deck with his fore- 
head, and the back of his hand three 
times. I engaged him during my resi- 
dence at Madras, and always found him 
gentle, patient, attentive, punctual, and 
strict!) honest. An inferior description 
of person > came a'>o on hoard, called 
coohes. These aie Hindoos of the fourth 
or labouring class, and came to offer 
their services as porters, to take care of 
the luggage of private persons, and to 
carry it to its destination. 

The other species of craft which came 
alongside the Hope was a kind of raft, 
called a catamaran ; and managed by one, 
sometimes two men, or boys. The cata- 
marans attend the massula boats, for the 
purpose of saving the lives of the passen- 
gers, in rase of accident, by the broach- 
ing-to, or the swamp' nr, of the latter ves- 
sels, which not untrequently happens. 
For services of this nature the catamaran 
men get medal', of which they setm 
justly proud. A tmrect \iew of the mas- 
sula boats is given in the plate. Tliese 
boats are flat-bottomed and built high ; 
the planks are sewed together with the 
fibres of the outward shell of the cocoa- 
nut. They are mutuud with ten or twelve 
ineu each, who sit upon then haunches 
on poles placed aci o*s the boat, and use 
oars made of bamboo. They are in a 
perfect state of nature, with the excep- 
tion of a piece of cotton doth, often of 
rather a scanty pattern, tied round the 
waist. Mrs, Graham, in her. lively 
« Journal of a Residence ia India,” ob- 
serves that this is “ a degree of nake<5- 
Vol. II. s C 
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sons called Dubashes on 
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ness which does not shock one owing to 
the daik <oIor of the skin, which, as it is 
unusual to European eyes, has the effect 
of diess.” 

On their commencing to ply the oars, 
they st like up a kiud of song, or chauut, 
which, as they recede f ' 0111 the ship in a 
still even ini', has a pleasing though me- 
lancholy effect. 

We necessarily pass over many 
of the interesting particulars pre- 
served by Mr. W. concerning the 
appearance and other peculiarities 
of Madras and its vicinity ; but 
the following passage, commencing 
at page 40, appears to us deserving 
to be quoted ; comprising, as it 
does, first a picture of our coun- 
trymen and public officers in India, 
and secondly one of the natives of 
the soil : — 

On Sunday, I attended Captain Pen- 
dergrass and another gentleman to church. 
We went in our palanquins into Fort 
St. George, passing through a handsome 
square, in which stands a marble sta- 
tue of the late Marquis Cornwallis. On 
approaching the church, I was much sur- 
prized to find a great number of woik- 
nien engaged in building aud slating a 
house in the neighbouihood, even during 
the time of divine sen ice. A great many 
Carriage* and palanquins were already 
near the church-doors, and we found the 
church ve.y full. r Ihe ladies formed a 
laiger part of the congregation. Soon af- 
ter we were seated, a band of military 
muMc was heard, announcing the ap- 
proach of the Governor, Sir Geo. Hilario 
Barlow, Bart. K. B. escorted by his guards, 
and accompanied by his aides-de-camp, 
the latter in full uniform. On their en- 
tty into the church, the band ceased, and 
a voluntary was peifoimcd on the organ, 
while the Governor took his scat on a 
<hair of Hate under a canopy. The la- 
f. it— occupied the centre of the church ; 
on ou side i he Corapan/s na\al officers 
>/. t.e j.i.-jcd, and on the other military 
ofi.iT i mi m complete uniform. In the 
course <»f the ten ice the lU4th p>alm 
was sung by ab» ut lorty charity children, 
neatly dieted .!■ wh.ee jackets, accom- 
panied by the or, m And near these 
’children 1 jcuctAei. wbh the most >in- 
ceie pleasui# and -uihih' tion, about 
tirrnt/f young native who weie 


instructed in the Christian religion ; they 
behaved with the greatest decorum, and 
seemed very attentive — their black hair 
neatly hanging down, and their white 
dresses, contrasted with that and their 
dark complexions, afforded a most inte- 
resting spectacle. This little incident 
encouraged me to look foiward to the 
time when the system of caxtes shall be 
destroyed among the Hindoos — until that 
epoclia arrives, Christianity cannot be in- 
troduced with suceess, and no change 
can take place in the moral condition of 
the aboriginal natives of Hindustan. The 
beat was very oppressh e this day ; and 
though the punka was kept in continual 
motion, and produced a current of air, 
yet the heat, and the crowded state of 
the church, rendered my situation almost 
intoleiable. 

I was much surprized that no other 
memorial in this church of the late Lady 
Gwillim, the wife of Sir Henry Gwillim. 
one of the Supreme Court of Justice at 
Madras, than what was inscribed on a 
plain flat stone near the entrance into the 
church. She was a lady possessed of 
great acquirements, and in her youth 
much admired for her beauty. She was 
a native of Hereford, and died near Ma- 
dras a few years since. 

After the service, I was carried in my 
palanquin to Mr. Bisse’s house, near St. 
Thome. Here I found several ladies and 
gentlemen, with whom I took tiffin. 
About three o’clock the strangers depart- 
ed ; and Mr. Bissc conducted me under a 
large umbrella, to visit the tomb of a 
Mussulman situated near the road. It 
was an interesting subject for the pencil, 
highly ornamented with a drooping cy- 
press hanging over it, and almost sur- 
rounded with trees. A small tank of wa- 
ter was near, for the purposes of ablution. 
Messrs. Daniel’s elegant work contains 
.several engravings of these very beautiful 
memorials of the dead, so common in In- 
dia. In our ramble we came to a. seques- 
tered spot near a grove of cocoa-trees, 
where we found a number of the native 
Hindoos, men, women, and children, all 
seated in their maimer on the ground, 
taking their simple repast of rice. They 
formed a eiiele, and the rice was served 
to them on clean leaves, which they con- 
veyed to their mouths with the thumb 
and fingers of the right baud only. They 
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.til ceased while we looked at (hem, seem- 
ingly under the apprehension of being: in- 
built d, hut we endeavoured immediately 
4o remove this impression, by vitiii? thtm 
the .9 atom, which they returned with 
pleasure and respect. On our letirim? 
they resumed their attitude*, and conti- 
nued their repa-r. Mi. Bi-re iuhninel 
me, that liad we offeied to taste their 
rice, or even touched it, they would all 
have risen and walked away. It was six 
o’clock when we i (“turned to Mr. Risse’* 
house, aftei a pleasant walk chiefly undci 
shade of trees. *\n elegant dinner was 
served at seven ; at ten we took tea and 
coffee ; and at eleven I left my friend’s 
hnuM*, utter a my agreeable evening, en- 
livened by the conversation of Mis. Bisse 
and her daughter, and the exquisite per- 
formance by the latter of some charming 
lessons on the piano-forte. On my way 
home, I met in the vilkure of Trincoma- 
lee one of the processions so frequent in 
this country. The nowd was immense, 
stran e Ikuns were carried along:, accom- 
panied with the hen id braying of their 
htu.e trumpets the noise of the tamtams, 
&c. On making inquiiy l was infoim- 
cd that this was a ccnmoiq peiturmed 
in honour of the god Siva. 

On the subject of education, 
after detailing the Eastern method, 
of which Mr. W. was not aware, 
at the time of his witnessing it in 
India, that it had been introduced 
into England, under the name of 
the Madras System, subjoins : — 

Girl' aio neier seen at public schools; 
they receive their in- Muttons tit hone*, 
under the eye of their patents, which sel- 
dom consist in any tiling mote than the 
duties prescribed to them by their reli- 
gion : tin it- being taught to read and 
wtite in very rare. iSttt we must except 
that class of frinales called Haujaunees, 
or dancing-gills, who are attached to the 
temple'. These aic instructed in lead- 
ing, wiling, music, and language-, as 
well as dancing. 

The Raujannees are the same 
with the Nautch-girls of Calcutta. 
W e confess that our curiosity is 
here considerably piqued. For 
what purpose do these females re- 
ceive an education so superior to 
the rest of their countrywomen ? 


Are the ideas which are continually 
impressed upon us, concerning 
these dancing-girls, correct, seeing 
that they are taught reading, writ- 
ing, and the languages, not less 
than music and dancing ? Is this 
superior cultivation of their minds 
the real, or one of the real causes 
of those strong attachments of 
which they are said so frequently 
to become the objects, among the 
other sex ?* Are they lowly born 
but highly educated, while others 
are of exalted rank, but compara- 
tively ignorant ? We are not aware 
that we have accounts of the con- 
dition of these females, sufficient- 
ly full to answer satisfactorily the 
questions which the above state- 
ment of our author has raised in 
our minds. 

The boys, in the several schools 
visited by Mr. W. and his friends, 
copied their names with great rea- 
diness, in English characters, on 
their leaves. This, and other facts 
mentioned by Mr. W . encourage 
a belief in the practicability of a 
gradual amalgamation of the Hin- 
doos with ourselves, were the ob- 
ject judiciously pursued. Mr. W. 
is inclined to differ from Mrs. 
Graham, as to the insipidity, mo- 
notony, and indolence, ascribed, 
by that lady, to the mode of living 
among the ladies at Madras. It 
would have been strange, if he had 
felt equal “ languor and insipidity 
in their society and he very pru- 
dently admits, that Mrs. G.’s op- 
portunities of observations on this 
subject were probably greater than 
his own. We cannot omit to cite 
the following description : — 

I dined thi> day at the home of a gen- 
tleman in the tillage of Peuicwaclium. 
The Hindoo seivant of tin's gentleman 
had a daughter iu't manied. The man 
requested peimis-ion of his master to in- 
troduce the 1, line and bihlegroom to the 
company, a customary indulgence. This 
was ei anted, and the parties, altended by 
the bi ide’s fattier and a female companion, 
or rather playfellow, for neither of the 

* See Asiatic Journal, vol. i. pace 559. 
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ladirs appeared to be above ten years old, 
entered the dining room with much cere- 
mony. The bride’s hair was neatly 
plaited up ; she woie lings in her ears, 
and one in her nose ; a -gaudy necklace 
encircled her neck ; lit r arms w it* deco- 
rated with brace- » t>, -and her ancles weie 
adorned wirh similar ornaments. Her 
dress was of a dark coloured-muslin ; and 
iter whole appearance \. approjn iate. 
.'he was prt'-uited to eich of the guest ^ 
Ay ho did nut fail to rcwaid her courtesy 
with some rupees. Her features were 
pleu-utu, but exhibited the ino.-'t artlisa 
simplicity. When she had received the 
offerings anil congratulation* of all the 
compam, sneivtiicd with her attendant, 
to a corner of the room, where they both 
squatted down, counting and Miivejing, 
with gieat picture, the tica-uie which 
had been collected. The father had retir- 
ed, but he soon leturned with cailaiuls of 
odoiifeious flowers, and, with humble 
obeisance, hung one round the ueck of 
every person present, as an acknowledg- 
ment for the attention shewn to his daugh- 
ter and her husband. 

Connected in subject with the 
foregoing is the following : — 

During our short continuance at Ma- 
dras, I also smeial man hive (»t occa- 
sions ; but i>*x* in the \i l.ige of Tunco- 
malee was the most giaud and impo'ing. 
The musicians preteued, sounding the 
great trumpet called the compared 
to which the Italian trombone is a toy,) 
the gongs, tam-tams, large couch- shells, 
aud other instruments, including an 
enormous pair of kettle-drums, placed 
on an elephaut, and beat by two Indian 
-performers, making altogether a most 
dreadful din. Next alter the kettle- 
di mu 4 *, a«i elephant richly rapaiisoncd, 
can \ mg a in ivi.ua’i.it /•*</,' a u / , canopied 
and (mu»n*jcl with lin* iy einb.oideied 
-ok, in which the bride and biiucgroom 
v.'ue seated opposite each other, most 
jii.Uiunu inly dnv-ed, and glittering with 
di.uiiowis and other jewe's. The furni- 
tuiv of the t h'pliant was of ‘'ilk richly 
embroideicd. Tie bride occasionally 
drew I'-a! Ik; . •.rfnins, and favoured 
the numi"*oii- •'p- , r,>j. with a ajcw of 
licr feat die-, wh !i wen- very delicate 
and bcautiitii, aitliongii her complexion 

not so foir as that of tkc mote blooms 


ing dauglitcis of the North. f * She war 
blacky but comely t O ye daughters of Je- 
rusalem ! She teat black because the 
sun had looked upon her” Two other 
elephants followed, earning four persons 
each. Then came about tin ce hundred 
natives, imilormly drcasul, ni white 
robes and colouied turbans, each canjing 
on his head an ornamented va*e, walking 
three abreast. In the centre of thi-* 
party was a very rich canopy, boi nc on 
the shoulders of twelve men, over the 
heads of two persons who carried a box 
highly gilt, and finely ornamented with 
g*>hl liinge, ami other decorations. The 
pioccssion was closed by au irregular 
multitude of spectators, who seemed 
much delighted with the scene.* 

Among his excursions from Ma- 
dras, Mr. W. visited the large 
village of Conjeveram, distant fifty 
miles to the westward of the capi- 
tal, and celebrated for numerous 
tombs and temples, particularly 
two very large temples, much re- 
verenced by the natives, and 
often visited at the festivals, by 
pious persons, residing in very re- 
mote situations; and tiie narrative 
given ot this journey composes one 
ot tiic moot eloqu.nt ^tlnit is, 
natural and perspicuous) pictures 
ot Indian life and landscape which 
tiic pen can be expected to draw, 
lhe chapter is accompanied by 
three prints, of which the first re- 
presents the great pagoda, a tem- 
ple of Zuyambra Swammy, near 
Conjeveram, and the two last, a 
first and second view of the coun- 
try, taken from the temple. These 
views are exceedingly beautiful, 
and the task of delineating them, 
all the difficulty of which appears 
to have been felt by Mr. W., has 
been most successfully executed : 

“ I made four drawings,” says Mr. 
W., “ of the scene before me, to 
which, I feel that none but the 
celebrated Claude Lorraine could 
have done justice. If I have 
failed, however, to give the reader 

* See an account ot the nuptial festivi- 
ties of the Vizier Ali, Asiatic Journal, 
v?l. i. p. 443. 
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something like a correct idea of the 
face of the country, as seen from 
the summit of the pagoda, I have 
no excuse but want of ability to 
plead.” — We extract a short ac- 
count of the village of Great Con- 
jeveram, the rather because it in- 
cludes a description of the Choul- 
try, a description of edifice pe- 
culiar to the East, and which is the 
subject of a creditable poem, in- 
serted in another part of our 
pages* 7 ; — 

After pacing tf rough the temple, we 
went out of the great court at another 
catr, wheic we met our palanquin 
beaters, and attendants. We then en- 
tered the village, or rather town of Great 
Conjeveram, and proceeded through a re- 
gular street, having houses on each side, 
elevated about four feet above the level of 
the road, with fine tiees planted in the 
front, which produced a very beautiful 
effect. At the door of every house arc 
raised seats, or benches, about three feet 
high, and two broad, shaded with a pent- 
house, or viranda, an appendage univer- 
sal in this part of India, where the family 
sleep in the hot seasous. The covering 
of the house is chiefly of the cocoa-tree 
leaves, which form a neat, light, and im- 
pervious covering. The inhabitants of 
Conjeveram, are persons consisting gene- 
rally of the first, or Iiramin cast, the 
greatest pen t of them having some connec- 
tion with the temples of their divinities ; 
the him-cs arcthuefore of a superior struc- 
ture to what one observes in other towns 
and villages. The street was about a 
mile long; and at the end of it, we 
turned into an avenue on the left hand, 
which brought us to the gate of the 
choultiy, at which we were to sleep. 
This was, like the rest of these erections, 
a modern building, in the European style, 
excepting its viranda, and furnished by 
the government, as a il side nee for the 
collector of the duties, during his stay in 
this district. Attei crossing a pa\ed 
court, we ascended by several steps, to the 
viranda, supported by handsome stone 
pillars, and elevated several feet above 
the court. The aceommodatious within 
consisted of a dining-room and bed- 
chamber, which were large and commo- 
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dious. Our attendants soon procured 
boiling w ater and milk, for our tea, which 
proved a most tefie-hiug iepa^t after Our 
fatigue. It N.-omev. hat strange that t ravel - 
lei', horn motives of mere cui iosity amt 
information, like oursehes, very seldom 
visit this interesting place. The choul- 
try, therefoie, is only periodically occu- 
pied by the collector of the taxes, and is, 
in consequence, much neglected, and in 
a state of decay. The dining-room was, 
as usual in the choultries, furnished with 
a large round table and a few chairs, with 
stands for the palanquins. On entering 
this room, we found it occupied by nume- 
rous inhabitants ; these were white and 
brown spotted squirrels, and a species of 
crows, all perfectly tame and familiar. 
We, for the present, left them in quiet 
possession, and took our tea on a grass 
plot in the open air. The garden was 
extensive and was planted with fruit 
trees ; but appeared forlorn, and equally 
neglected with the building, the walks 
being overrun with long thick grass, most 
luxuriant in giowtli. 

At the temple, Mr. W. experi- 
enced much civility from the 
priests : — 

Our attendants had provided a roasted 
fowl, and some vegetables, for our din- 
ner ; to which we sat down surrounded 
by the squirrels and crows : and had we 
not been veiy watchful, but little of the 
provision would have fallen to our share. 
Even while I turned to reach some salt, 
an impudent crow seized and carried 
away the wing of a fowl, to which I had 
been ju“t helped by Mr. Parkin, ami I 
had nearly caught a little squirrel in the 
act of purloining my htead. Aftei din- 
ner, we ordered our palanquins, to carry 
us again to the great pagoda. On passiug 
through the village, an universal sileuce 
and stillness prevailed, occasioned by most 
of the inhabitants enjoying their after- 
noon nap, like the siesta of the Spaniards, 
at their floors, under the shade of their 
penthouses. We pei ceived them at everj 
door in profound iepose, unconscious of 
danger. This pleasing tranquillity and 
confidence was a grateful proof to our 
feelings, that the natives felt the enjoy- 
ment of protection and safety under the 
government of the English East- India 
Company. After arriving fn the court 
of ih« great temple we had first vidted. 


* See Page 363. 
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I proceeded to make drawings of it fiom 
two diffeient points. When i had com- 
pleted iny sketches, I ascended the steps 
in front of the temple, where I was soon 
surrounded by seveial of the bramins. I 
pioduced my sketches to them, and, by 
signs, endeavoured to inform them what 
I intended fin titer to do. They seemed 
very much pleased at the honour we paid 
to their teligions institutions. One of 
them Icit us, but soon returned, with 
gat lands of most beautiful and f'dgrar.t 
downs, with which they decorated me 
and Mr. Parkin in the politest manner. 
This, we were uffervvatds inducted, was 
a very Ugh compliment. We t etui tied it 
by the usual saiam, jt u hunted as le-pcct- 
fuily its possible, atcoiuu uiitd by a cor- 
dial .shake of the hand. These veueiabie 
fathers comluetul us to the outward gate 
whete we parted. 

From Madras Mr. \V re-em- 
barked oil board the Hope, in or- 
der to pursue his voyage to China. 
“ Pulo-Penang, or Prince of 
Wales’s Island,” says Mr. W., 
“ situated in the Bay of Bengal, is 
little known to the British public. 
The author hopes, that the oppor- 
tunities he enjoyed, and the faci- 
lities afforded him by government, 
during his short stay on that de- 
lightful spot, have enabled him to 
add something to the little already 
known in this country, of its 
scenery, and of its present state.” 
The ship also touched at Malacca ; 
and here, says Mr. W. it will be 
observed, that the author did not 
find the natives so savage as they 
are, almost universally, represent- 
ed. At Macao and Canton, Mr. 
W. acquired some acquaint- 
ance with the Chinese of those 
places, and here, as every where 
else, we find (what constitutes a 
marked and most amiable feature 
of this traveller’s book,) a never- 
failing disposition to take a kindly 
and liberal view of his fellow-crea- 
tures. Mr. W. also flatters himself 
with having succeeded, through 
the confidence placed in him by 
the Honourable Court of Directors 
and its agents, at those celebrated 
•ities, in describing some traits of 
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manners, and delineating some 
curious subjects, not before gene- 
rally known in England. 

It is to be understood, that this 
is a book of no lofty pretentions. 
Its modest author describes it as 
“ a mere vehicle for the plates 
and of the plates themselves, Mr. 
W. only assumes, that “ they con- 
tain, at least, faithful representa- 
tions of the subjects they profess 
to represent.” But, with this cau- 
tion on the mind of the reader, we 
do not hesitate to bear testimony 
to the pleasure to be derived, as 
well from the perusal of the text, 
as from a view of the landscapes 
introduced ; all of which arc inte- 
resting and well executed, and 
some singularly pleasing. In a 
word, we think we shall sum up all, 
and do equal justice between the 
author and the reader, when we 
thus characterize this performance 
— that were we seeking to place 
before a friend, and a female one 
in particular, some petit tableau, 
some succinct, and neither a too 
bulky, too learned, nor too expen- 
sive, general work on India and 
China, calculated to allord - light 
and yet lively idea of their *c. i. ry, 
their respective people, our own 
people among them, the antiqui- 
ties, fables, religion, and manners 
of India, and the manners of 
China, (as far as comes within the 
purview of our commercial vi- 
sitors,) we should, for all these 
agreeable purposes, fix our decid- 
ed choice on the performance of 
Mr. Wathen. 

Exposition of the Abuses of the 

present System of Lascur Impressment. 

Together with the Outlines of a Plan 

for their Conection. By R. B. Lloyd. 

Calcutta, 1314. gro.pp. 30. 

There was inserted in the pre- 
ceding number of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, (see above, page 3‘2,5,) a copy 
of the regulations lately adopted 
for the conduct of a new institu- 
tion at Calcutta, denominated the 
Marine Register Office. The Eu- 
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ropean reader will be surprized to 
read in the title-page of the pam- 
phlet on this subject, (at present 
the subject of our notice) that 
Lascars are subject to “ impress- 
ment but further information 
will teach him, that the term is em- 
ployed in Calcutta, by others, as 
well, without the smallest reference 
to its signification. For “ im- 
pressment/' as by Mr. L., read 
u hiring.” The meritorious pa- 
ges before us, treat of the abuses 
in the system of “ hiring” Las- 
cars. The actual system is thus 
described by Mr. L. : — 

It lias long been a subject of regret, 
that the native seamen, navigating from 
the port of Calcutta, have not augmented, 
cither in number or ability, in any pro- 
portion to the enlarged demand for their 
services ; caused by the increased trade of 
the port, and consequent increase of its 
shipping. To obtain an able and efficient 
crew at Calcutta, is at all times impos- 
sible, and to obtain a crew at all, is 
usual]) so difficult, that vessels, in other 
respects ready for sea, have occasionally 
been mauy days delayed in the river 
solely on that account ; and such is too 
commonly the motley composition of a 
Bengal ship’s company on leaving port, 
that many instances have occurred of a 
commanders finding himself, left by the 
pilot, in a most dangerous situation, with 
bad weather coming on, ami a ciew on 
board po w Inch himself and officers are 
strangers \ ot which the whole number, 
under such an eiucigeney, does not affoid 
a sufficiency of seamen to do the duty of 
the ship. 

The cause of all this, as well as of the 
general bad character of the Lascars 
shipped at Calcutta, who, in addition to 
being bad seamen, ion from their ships 
on the first occasion that presents itself, 
may, perhaps, be traced to the Calcutta 
Ghaut Serangs ; a class of men similar to 
the kidnappers of Holland, and the crimps 
of England, but whom they far surpass 
in the arts they practise against those 
who unfortunately fall in their way, 
and who aie destined subsequently to 
form a large proportion of the crews of 
our Bengal ships. 

Among the kidnappers and crimps in 
aud about Calcutta, and at different places 


down the liver, there aie a considerable 
number of headmen, who by themselves 
and their emisNaiies, alluie the incautious 
to their houses, uheie, under the ap- 
pearrnce of kiudne'*, they aie led into 
the full indulgence of c\erv description of 
vice, and encouraged to contract debts 
sufficiently beyond their means to pay, 
when, being obliged to enter into bond at 
an early date, the future fate of the 
debtor is henceforward fixed. 

If a real bond fails to Le extorted, a 
forged one answers the put pose, and 'lie 
scene soon opens on the inferable debtor, 
who, with no alternative but a jail, finds 
himself reduced to the necessity of lend- 
ing himself to the aid of his unprincipled 
ci editor. 

The number of men thus deluded, and 
brought under the giasp of Ghaut Se- 
rangs, is veiv considerable ; they are 
generally strangers to Calcutta, who have 
come there in the dhone\>, and other 
craft fiom different places on the coast 
and bay, and fiom Chittaeong, and the 
inland navigation theicabouti. No de- 
scription of men, however, wholly dude 
the vigilance of the Ghaut Ser.mgs, and 
their emissiu ies. Arabs, strangeis from 
the interior, servants without employ, 
boatmen, &c. &c. fill up the num- 
ber ; and of men so obtained (many of 
whom never before saw r a ship) is the 
majmity of even Bengal ship's company 
to med. 

The Ghaut Serancs, however, are not 
uniformly successful i 1 conducting this 
nefaiious traffic; then sometuhes meet 
with men whom all then arts are insuffi- 
cient to deceive ; some such have escaped 
their si.aies, and made their stoiy known 
at the police ; but an unfriended ->ti aimer 
has little chance of obtaining iedres.5 
against a rcg’iIariy-ou,*ini/ed system of 
fraud and perjury, with which the Ghaut 
Serangs and their emissaiies, aie ever 
ready to support their own d ’editions. 

The act of 'hipping the new, i' like- 
wise always an arduous ta-k to the Ghaut 
Scransr. lie ncm venture' to do it while 
the vc^el lay*' at Calcutta, hut a few 
hands on whom lie cm depend, are usual- 
ly shipped theie, to -ave appearance', and 
when the period anives at which the 
crew are to be on board, so great i' the 
reluctance of the people to go to sea, that 
ali of them desert on the first oppor- 
tunity. 
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Resides which, were the men to he 
shipped at Calcutta, comptaints of the man- 
ner in which they had been seduced, would 
reach the commanders and officers, and 
probably cause an investigation into the 
conduct of the Ghaut Serang ; but ano- 
ther, and more powerful motive with these 
persons, for not shippiug the crews at 
Calcutta is, that the people may not be 
seen, and their defects as seamen be dis- 
coveied, until the ship is too far down 
the river, for the commander to get 
others. 

The men of whom the crews are usual- 
ly composed, in defiance of all the dan- 
gers of the river, have been known to de- 
sert by dozens, even as low down as Sau- 
gor. At Kedgrce, but mote commonly at 
Saugor, the crew is usually completed, 
as to numbers, or nearly so, the Batta 
Lascars then leave the ship and she soon 
after quits the pilot, when the comman- 
der as has before been observed, with a 
valuable ship and cargo, finds himself, 
with a crew, utterly incompetent to the 
duty of the vessel, many of them sea- 
sick, many suffering from diseases, aud 
many from the ill effects of the narcotic 
drugs and spirits, by which they have 
been reduced to the state of intoxication, 
necessary to the purpose of getting them 
on boaul at all, indeed, instances arc not 
wanting, of individuals so shipped, dy- 
ing before the vessel has quitted the pilot. 

It has been asked, why commanders do 
not previously see, and inspect the men 
destined to form their crews, in order to 
ascertain their fitness before they engage 
them, many commanders have great!) 
exerted themselves to accomplish that de- 
sirable object ; indeed most coramandeis 
do exert themselves to that end, but al- 
>vajs without effect. 

Mr. L.'s plan had been for .some 
time before tiie pubiie, when, at 
length, repeated losses of ships by 
fire, the cause of which is attri- 
buted to the desire of the Lascars 
to escape from the performance 
of ti e r voyage, induced the mer- 
chants and Insurance offices at 
Calcutta to give it serious atten- 
tion. It is even stated that the 
Calcutta Insurance Office has re- 
solved on discontinuing insurance 
on any ships, outward-bound, man- 
ned by Lascars, until a more sa- 
tisfactory mode is adopti d relative 


to the “ impressment” of their 
crews.* 

Immediately after the destruc- 
tion of the Duchess of Welling- 
ton (see Asiatic Journal for Aug.) 
a meeting ol the principal mercan- 
tile houses of Calcutta was held, 
and it was resolved to address 
the government on the subject, 
through the medium of one of its 
secretaries. In the letter accord- 
ingly written, it was represented, 
that the loss of the Radnor, Mor- 
nington, and Duchess of Welling- 
ton, by tire, within a few months, 
and the additional fact of the 
Harriet and Investigator being set 
on fire, subsequently to the loss of 
theDuchess of Wellington, created 
a conviction that the interference of 
the government was necessary. The 
supreme government immediately 
nominated a committee ; and one 
of the steps taken, was that of of- 
fering a reward of five thousand 
rupees for the discovery of the in- 
dividuals concerned in the des- 
truction of either of the ships be- 
fore mentioned. It is observed, 
that this ought to be accompanied 
by an offer of pardon. 

It is mentioned that in the year 
1796, or 1797, the attention of the 
mercantile body was similarly- 
roused ; and that a committee of 
inquiry was then appointed by the 
government, composed of John 
Biston, Charles Law, and George 
Robinson, Esqrs. and that these 
gentlemen discovert d that one 
individual Lascar had served on 
board every one of three ships 
which had then been lately burnt, 
and had received, within a few 
weeks, “ impress-money” for eigh- 
teen months. 

Mr. L.’s plan, detailed in this pub- 
lication, has been adopted as the 
code of regulations, printed above, 
(page 326). This is followed by 
observations by the author, and by 
testimonies from various mercan- 
tile persons in Calcutta, more or 
less favourable to the belief, that the 
suggestions of our author are caye- 
ble ot affording the desired remedy. 


* Madias Cornier, March 5, laid 
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LITERARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND 
COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


SEBINAGFR. 

The following account of the state of 
the city of Serinagur, at present compie- 
t tended within the territoi hs of Is'ij.al, 
i.s extracted from a letter dated «u that 
place 

“ The town of Seiinagur is m a sadly 
ruinous state, owing partly to a \ ioient 
earthquake u hich happened a tew years 
ago, and paitlv to the tuanny ot the 
Goorkhas. it begins to look mote cheer- 
ful since we aimed, noin the former in- 
habitant* returning to their house*. Tiie 
t i alley is about three mile* long, and in the 
broadest part one coss and a half. The 
Aleknundra runs thioudi it from east to 
wc>t. It is a beautiful river, vciy rapid since 
the rains commenced. We get remark- 
ably tine fish from it, of a large size, call- 
ed by the natives Misar. 'I he i .alley in 
.some parts is very beautiful, but in the 
situation of the town it i* mj narrow 
and confined. We have built tlnee houses, 
and a fouith is in toi\vardm>&. TIicm* 
consist of two room-, each thirteen by fif- 
teen feet, and about twelve high — they ai e 
built of stone and slated, as are all the 
lio uses in this pan of the country. * * * 
* * * has just left us, he has had a long 
walk over the hills ; the climate he found 
as various as the face of the country, but 
in genet al delightfully cool. He waa in a 
heavy fall of snow on the top of a high 
mountain, while, at the foot of the same, 
the degree of heat, he say*, was between 
80° and 90°. Wc have had immense 
quantities of fruit brought in to us, which 
grow wild mi the bill* ; apples, pears, 
stiawbetiies raspberries, giapes, apri- 
cots, peaches, nuts, bai homes . we hate 
seen no chen ies ; the natives say they do 
not ripen, although the fruit legularh 
forms. All these and many more grow' 
wild) and would, with cultivation, I 
have no doubt, be icry superior fruit. 
The grapes are as large as any I ever met 
with, when in the highest state of cul- 
* tivation. 

LEATHER -GIN. 

“There is no fort nraiei to the town 
than eight to**. We met line with a 
gun of anew com t ruction, belonging to 
the Goorkas : it i.s made ot leather, pret- 
ty thick, lined throughout with day, and 
an iron hoop rudely twisted round* it 
carries about i lb. ball, and cannot be 
fired more than three or four limes. 
They are so light that one man could with 
ease carry two.” 

TANJORE PILL. 

The Tanjore Pill, it is said, is made lot 
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of With great success in India against the 
bite of mad doe*, and that <*t the mn*i 
’.eiieiuous serpent* ; Mich as the rattle- 
snake, and several .species of vipers, the 
venom of which i> very mortal. 

Jt is only to he depioied that the na- 
tuieot several of the ingredients of the 
pills is not sufficiently known ; but as it 
may piove an excitement to further in- 
vestigation, at a pciiod, especially, when 
many experiment. s ate made on the na- 
tuieof the canine venom, the ivcipi is 
here given in full • — 

White oxyd of aiscnic, root of vvclli- 
navi in powder, idem of ueii-visham in 
powdeis, purified mercury, equal quan- 
tities. 

The mercury is Absolved in the milky 
juice of the asclepins tuna ntea 9 or wild 
lattan, until the globule aie no more to 
be seen ; the other *ub>tauces are after- 
wards tidded in powder, the mass is well 
kneaded and toimed into pills of equal 
weight, about twenty-fiuu grain*. 

One of these pills is given to a person 
bitten by a luttle-Miake, making him 
swallow afterwards a little hot water. If 
the symptoms of the disease increase at the 
end of a quarter of an hour, two more pills 
are given ; and if the dose is insufficient a 
fourth pill is given in about an hour, 
which is in general sufficient. 

The wound is also scarified, in order 
to give it a greater opening, and the hot 
liver of a lamb, or some warm and soft 
substance, is applied to it, that a suppu- 
ration may take place. If the patient ap- 
pears to be in great danger, not les* than 
four pills must be taken; one may be 
crushed and applied to the wound. The 
regimen of the patient ought to be boiled 
uce or milk, to .detain from salt, and to 
diink only watei. The patient mint al*o 
be prevented ttom sleeping for the first 
twenty -fuui horns. 

INSCRIPTIONS AT PKRSEPOLIS. 

Of the empire of Persia, which, taken 
in its full extent, maybe said to embrace 
the whole of Asia, from tV * Indus to the 
Turn*, the successive revolutions must 
have immediately affected a population 
more mmierou* than that of the greatest 
European monarchy on m*ord. Of the 
mo*t memorable of these revolutions, 
commencing with the Assyrian conquest 
and ending with that of Timour, which 
coir.piehcnds a period of near three thou- 
sand \ ears, we have from the writing* 
tV Greek historians a detailed and .>•- 
iow.m, fo? national partial it ieo . n 
thuitie account of about three cuduue* 

Vot. II. 3 D 
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and an half, or something more than a 
tenth of the entire series. This period is 
confined to the reigns of the Caian prin- 
ces, during which the affairs of Greece 
were intermixed with the fate of the Per- 
sian empire, and terminates with the in- 
vasion and triumph of Alexander, anno 
330 before the birth of Christ. The suc- 
cessors of Alexander were, in less than 
a century, expelled by the Parthian race 
of the ArsacUhe, whose dominion, though 
it continued until the >ear 226 of the 
Christian era, and inflicted iijmui the Ro- 
man power the severest chastisements 
and most signal defeats, presents to the 
European itiqui ter a mass of inextricable 
confusion, and to the native wi iters of 
Persia a blank of five hundred years. 
From the fall of the Arsacidac under the 
sword of Art a xerxes, or Ardeshir, repu- 
ted by his enemies to be the son of the 
private soldier Sa^an — by his friends to 
be the lineal re pi emulative of the ancient 
monarch? of Persia — but allowed by all 
to be the author of the Sasaniau dynasty, 
down to the Moliainedan conquest, A.D. 
641, including a space of above four cen- 
turies, we are permitted to attach more 
weight and credibility to the compilations 
and traditions of the natives. We are 
likewise assisted by the Roman annalists 
in the decline of the empiie, to whose 
prejudiced and reluctaut, but therefore 
indisputable admissions, we are indebted 
for a clear conception of the reverses sus- 
tained by the imperial aims of Rome, and 
of the grandeur of the Persian monarch) , 
as it was illustrated by the character and 
exploits of bapor. The subsequent his- 
tory of that extensive legion is still bet- 
ter known. The religion of Mahomet 
succeeded to that of Zoroaster, of whom 
the remaining disciples, under the deno- 
mination of Guebres, are poor, despised, 
and scattered. Many of the eastern pro- 
vinces have broken away from the mass, 
and interposed themselves between the 
sovereigns of Delhi and Teheran. The 
northern frontier of Persia has begun to 
yield before the weight of the Russian 
force : the whole of Georgia having been 
recently ceded to that power, which has 
thus obtained a footing to the southward 
nt Mount Caucasus, and a direct rein- 
forcement to it* military population of 
the moat beautiful and maitial lace 
amongst the inhabitants of Asia. 

From the foregoing sketch of the ma- 
terials on which we have had to rely for 
what has hithcito been called the history 
of Pei-ui, it may be judged how slight is 
our acquaintance with those portions of 
it which might he supposed to furnish the 
most satisfat.toi \ pioofs of the political 
grandeur di-phtv ed by the ancient sove- 
reigns of the count n , and of the advances 
made by an acute and ingenious people in 
the arts and enjoyments of civilized life. 


so tar as the cultivation of them could 
have been carried, under that system of 
perennial slavery, in which rebellions, 
and conquests, and revolutions of govern- 
ment, have succeeded each other for ages 
among the eastern nations, without ef- 
fecting any shadow of change. 

Of the perfection to which some of the 
arts were pushed in countries little more 
than whose names have come dow u to 
us, we have, from modem travellers, 
the most curious and interesting evidence 
— the strougest likewise, so fai as it goes 
— for it is the evidence of the senses. It 
is to very recent publications we are in- 
debted for unquestionable proof, that the 
wonders of Upper Egypt are not confined 
to the pyramids ; but that bolder and 
more beautiful efforts of architecture than 
any that Greece or Italy has recorded, 
were made by kings of whom we have 
never heard, and by nations of whose ex- 
istence these are the only traces, to illus- 
trate the most profound and consummate 
knowledge of the most useful and sublime 
ot sciences. The ruined specimens of 
ancient architecture dispersed throughout 
Asia, both east and west of the Indus, 
are demonstrations no less powerful than 
those deduced from Egypt itself, of the 
early progress made by its inhabitants in 
the arts which embellish society, if not 
in the sciences, which constitute its no- 
blest boast. But the rapture and asto- 
nishment which these objects excite give 
way to the wmthier emotions of zeal and 
solicitude to make them instrumental in 
ascertaining the truth of history — in en- 
larging its bounds, or correcting its er- 
rors. The stupendous remains of former 
ages, discovered in various provinces of 
our Indian empiie, have opened to num- 
bers of our learned countrymen vast fields 
of reasoning, and new roads to historical 
knowledge. The architectural ruins vi- 
sible throughout the whole of Persia are 
doubly interesting from their connection 
with Greek and Roman history, and with 
so many of the facts recorded in Scrip- 
ture. Of these, the most remarkable, 
tvith reference to writings sacred and pro- 
fane, are the ruins of Babylon and of Per- 
sepolis. The description and delineation 
of those of the latter city have employed 
the pen or pencil of many modern travel- 
Jeis, who, unanimously agreeing as to 
their awful magnificence, are divided 
about the period to which their founda- 
tion should be referred. But what has 
most exercised the wonder of oiiental 
scholars and antiquarians, is the unkuovvu 
character of the inscriptions found upon 
sundry fragments of these ruins. This, 
though more lately traced on decayed 
buildings in many other parts of the Per- 
sian empire, has obtained the name of 
the Persepolitan, or arrow headed cha- 
racter, from it? resemblance to the barb 
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of an arrow, and from its having been 
fiist detected, and most largely, at Perse- 
polis. Some persons have seemed wil- 
ling to imagine, * that the sculptures and 
edifices by which this country is distin- 
guished may be ascribed to the period 
during which Persia was governed by the 
princes of the Sasanian dynasty, thus 
bringing them far within the Christian 
era. Others lefer them to a much high- 
er antiquity ; at least, if the probable 
date of the inscription* ran afford a clue 
to the origin of the rums. Inscriptions 
may often, indeed, he more recent, but, 
when regularly placed, they cannot be 
more ancient than the walls to which 
they belong. It i* a curious though well- 
known cimim.stance, which the reader 
will find stated in Mr. Kinneii’s admira- 
ble Memoir on the Geography of Persia, 
that the greater number of the bricks of 
which Babylon was built, and which are 
every day dug out by the Arabs, have 
each of them an inscription in the Ver.se- 
p oh tan character (p. 279 of Kinneir’s 
Memoir). Yet Babylon, fiom the days 
of Alexander, or rathei from the founda- 
tion of Ctesiplion and Selcuciu, had gra- 
dually fallen into ruins, between tut* and 
six centurie-s before the Cietoiv of Arta- 
yerxes over Auburn, and the const quent 
establishment of the house of .Sasan. 

From inscriptions on edifice-*, almost 
equally with those on medal*, a safe and 
steady light has been tluown upon the 
transactions of ages past. It i.s there- 
fore to some better motive than to mere 
antiquarian zeal, that we must attribute 
the surprize, regret, and disappointment 
with which our most profound oriental 
scholars have contemplated the mystery 
involved in ti.ese hitherto impenetrable 
characters, of which innumerable collec- 
tions have been found at Fasa, Muighab, 
Persepolis, Babylon, and on many other 
spots of Pei.sia. 

Py ch sen, Lichtenstein, Grotfend, and 
others, have vainly attempted to unravel 
them. It is extremely curious, and, in 
our opinion, rather melancholy than in 
the least consolatory to the pride of Eu- 
rope, to be assured that the most learned 
Persians of the present day are equally 
ignorant as the Europeans themselves of 
the subject of these inscriptions. Sir 
Gore Ouslev, who remained almost foui- 
years in the country, took eveiy possible 
means to obtain from them the much 
wished-for key to that mysterious cha- 
racter. With a liberality more likely to 
be praised than imitated, he nffeied a re- 
ward of 2,0001. to any native, Guebre or 
Mussulman, who could decipher the in- 
scriptions, but without the smallest suc- 
cess ; not even a conjectural alphabet 
Inning been produced in that period, at 

* See Edinburgh Review, .No, 


all worthy of comparison with the alpha- 
bet of Grotfend. Yet it is provoking to 
know (by an Arabic inscription on the 
walls of Persepolis; that so late as five 
or m'x centurie-* hack, priests of Zoroas- 
ter, and other learned natives, could 
translate the contents of these nisei ip- 
tions, and explain them in the vernacular 
idiom of the country . 

A hope is nevertheless now- entertain* 
eil, that a clue may have been already 
discovered towards the elucidation of 
this tantalizing subject. It appears, that 
in two distant pail* of Asia, two inscrip- 
tions have been recently found, in the 
Persepolitnn or anow-hcaded character, 
engraved on the same substance with 
other languages. 

The first of these is mentioned 
by the late Dr. Buchanan, in lii.s ac- 
count of the Syrian Christians, esta- 
blished on the Malabar coast of the 
great Indian peninsula, near Goa. Ten 
or eleven brass tablets which he saw at 
Goa, contained inscriptions in a charac- 
ter which he concluded to he Indian, and 
were ptesunied to he grant* of land or 
pm i leges to the fiiM Syrian settlers. On 
the hack of one ot them thcic was a long 
insciiption in tin* Persepolitnn character. 
Now, a* the Indian clnuactev must, of 
coins.', be Siam decipheied, and a* there 
is strong reason to think that the Perse- 
politan on the same tablet, must be a 
translation of its contents, we are not 
too sanguine, piobably, in hoping, that 
the un knowm quantity may be anived at, 
through the medium of that which we 
are likely soon to know. 

The second discovery to which we hare 
alluded, is the union, on the same stone, 
of the arrow-headed character with the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, found at Shush 
(Susa’ by the Hon. Robert Gordon, who 
was attached to Sir Gore Ousley’* embas- 
sy. In an open court, annexed to the 
prophet Daniel’s tomb at Su*a, lies a 
block of dark Egyptian marble, about 
three feet Jong, of an irregular form, and 
very finely polished. Three sides of it 
are sculptured. On one there are five 
rows of hieroglyphics * on another two 
rows of hieroglyphics, mid the remainder 
of it filled with a beautiful inscription in 
rhe Persepolitan character; and on the 
third side, an inscription in the same cha- 
racter, now nearly effaced. What the 
original destination of this stone may 
base been, must now remain a matter of 
research m conjecture for the learned 
orientalists of Europe. From the native 
Persians all hope is vain ; they are per- 
haps, the worst antiquaries in the world ; 
calling every sculptured substance which 
they do not understand by the idle name 
of “ Talisman.” 

From the above additions to those ma- 
terials for experiment, of winch the 
3D 2 
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learned world have been before possessed, 
it is natural to hope, 1. that wc shall ar- 
rive at the solution of those far-famed in- 
scriptions at Babylon and Persepolis, to 
which it is impossible to assign a Liter 
origin than that of the Asyiian empire, 
and whose characters it is difficult not to 
consider as the types of a language more 
ancient and nioie diffused than any, ex- 
cept, pei Imps, the San sci it, with which wc 
yet are conversant. 

2. Fiom this approach to the acquisi- 
tion of a common mear-ure between the 
Indian language to which we can icadily 
find access and the hituoglyphic, to a 
discovery of whose in} steriou" attnlmte< 
so main generations have in vani aspiicd, 
there i*« surely some plausible noun i fin* 
anticipating a speedy development of thi* 
grand enigma ot antiquit), so necvwiy 
to set the human mind at icM, upon un- 
real amount of our obligations to a people, 
whose countn has been the icputed foun- 
tain of whatever science flourished in 
Europe, and of whatever religion was 
professed by its most civilized inhabitant'!, 
from the very dawn of history to the 
spreading of the Christian faith. 

From the extension and establishment 
of the British empiie in India, Europeans 
have derived a more perfect knowledge 
than they ever yet attained to, of the 
condition, past and present, of the 
eastern world. But its inhabitants owe 
to Englishmen the far weightiei benefit of 
a sensible improvement in that condition; 
peace, and justice, and industry, now n-igii, 
vvheic tvinnny ami beggary, and h<>pele"i 
deflation, a ft w \ e«u *■> "ince, emnpO"Cd 
the whole texture ot the government, and 
weie written deepl) in the soil itself. 
The militaiy and civil servants of Gieat 
Britain in Asia have given a new cliai af- 
ter to diplomacy to conquest, and to le- 
gislation. The men of talent at the head 
of our Asiatic missions, (and scaicely any 
hut men of talent have been so employed] 
have uniformly rendered their local op- 
portunities subservient to the cause of 
elegant or useful literature : even the 
officer has chosen, as his relief from mili- 
tary labour, the cultivation of those arts, 
and the pursuit of those studies, bv which 
the niischh N in^p.uable fiom the fairest 
excrcLe of his piotosion might be mo.>t 
effectually moderated or icpaircd. Geo- 
graphy, poetry, mythology, statistics, 
political, military, and natural history — 
thue i" not a branch of human learning 
from which one oi more of our distio- 
gui-Jud countrymen in India have imt 
gathered "nine valuable fruit; nor a 
gleam ot light dbct'niible in the Eastern 
sb) , which ha" not shone, through their 
mean.", upon this hemisphere. 

Sir Goie ( >u&Ity has brought home, and 
placed upon the "tai reuse ot his house, in 
Bruton-street, several of the sculptured 


marble-' of Persepolis, amongst which are 
inscriptions in the arrow-headed charac- 
ter, and in the highest Mate of preserva- 
tion. These, tin ough the liberality of the 
pos>essor, oie ahvavs accessible to the 
cm urns and leaukd ; anti the free exhi- 
bition of them mu"t git ailv facilitate re- 
search, as nothing i" mmc like h t<> occur 
than an occasional iuaceuraev in copying 
inscriptions, of vvhoj*e chaiactei and Jn:i- 
guage the traveller is ignorant, and as the 
slightest inaccuracy may often piove fatal 
to the most diligent javoMigation ot an 
European student, who has not the origi- 
nal of tiie defective transcript to refer to. 
Tin. e marbles may therefore beconsi- 
deivd a fair and valuable acquisition to 
B e E: I,r li'h ouenrahst, and as giving the 
di: 'miruiMu*.! collector a title to the 
thanks of every man of letters iu Asia 
and in Euiope. 

IXDl GO. 

A Calcutta paper has the following ar- 
ticle on certain new aiiangcmcnts relat- 
ing to the Indigo Ti \dr . — 

<c W'e have abstained hitherto from 
noticing certain resolutions, recently en- 
tered into by the Calcutta houses of 
agency on the subject of their Indigo 
concerns, because we had reason to be- 
lieve, that the measures to which those 
resolutions pointed were still under de- 
liberation, and we apprehended, that any 
piemature or imperfect statement might 
produce erroneou" impressions, and might, 
piobality, be the cauH'ot unnecessary dis- 
quietude to mat.) individual", who might 
conceive tfie.r intei est" likely to "iiffer 
In the anangenients m contemplation. 
Those arrangt nient", however, having 
now, as we understand, been fully di- 
gested and matured, and a printed report 
of the same, cimilated to the out-sta- 
tions, we no longer feci ourselves under the 
same restraint, but proceed to lay before 
our readers, the following succinct view 
of the object and provisions of the pro- 
posed plan, which, w r c have reason to 
believe, is correct and authentic. 

“ It appears, that, for some years prior 
to the year 1814, the average annual pro- 
duce of Indigo, throughout the Bengal 
provinces had been short of seventy-four 
thousand factory maurnls, a quantity 
considerably more than adequate to the 
demands of the Europe market, (aftei 
reserving the small proportion rcquiied 
for Asiatic consumption,) as was evident 
from the stock of Indigo on hand in the 
Company’s warehouses, having piogres- 
sively increased from year to year. In 
the season 1814 the cultivation was sud- 
denly and almost univei silly extended, 
chiefly by the addition ot' new w'orks to 
the factories already in existence; so 
that, although the season was, in most 
parts of the count ly, considered to be a 
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veiy unfa voui able one, the produce was viving whose fortunes are competent to 
auirmenttd to 102,524 mauuds. In the stand the intermediate ordeal, 
meseiit y.ar a still further extension has “ The first object proposed hy the re- 
taken place; and from a comparison of solutions or the mcicantilc body, is to 
all the returns which have hitherto been cndeavoui to aeceiei ate this remedial pro- 
icceived hom the different tact ones, rcs^, ami, at the same time, to initigat - 
there is reason to apprehend that the ilie -e»eiity of its opeiation, by piovid- 
total quantity coining into liv maiUct ina a tuuJ for the pie.-tout relief of those 
cannot be much Ic-s than 120, GuO inareid*', proprietor* of Indigo factories, who ait* 
and would, in all likelihood, have beui only induced to cairy them on, because 
10*0,000 mauuds, had thcea.h cxpeit.i- they can find no market for their dead 
tion of the season l ecu realized. This >tock. Hy means ot such a fund, it is 
increase of the produce has not Inen conceived that man} liubgo concerns 
counterbalanced In any coi responding might be immediately withdrawn from 
iucrcase of the consumption ; for, in the the general competition, which would 
year 1811, not a it h 'deluding the extruor- otherwise struggle on for years, but 
diuni y demand occasioned by the sudden which would not the less certainly be 
opening ot ili»* whole continental market, abandoned in the long run, aftt: having 
the quantitv cleared out from the India mined their proprietors, and, piobahly. 
House did not exceed the ordinal y annual many of their competitor, 
average by mote than 15,500 mauuds, “ This fund it is proposed to raise by 
and was actually less than the quantity the contributions of those who will 
imported into Great Britain from all poits chiefly benefit by its operation. In the 
of the East Indies during the same pe- first place, an abatement of twenty per 
riod. The prices, moreover, obtained at cent, is to be received on the appraised 
the Company’s sale in May last, were valuation of the factories tendered tor 
lower by about fifty percent, than those abandonment. Secondly, it is pioposcd 
obtained at the May sale of the preceding that every planter .should contribute, 
year, although, up* to that time, no part either in money or in kind, five pei cent, 
of the supei abundant pioduee of IK 14 fiom his gioss annual produce. And 
had yet found ns way to the Europe thiidly, the agents are to contribute 
marker, but the scale of supply conti- twenty per cent, from the annual comnns- 
nued as before. sion earned by them, on .sales and ship- 

i( For over-trading of every dcscrip- meins of Indigo, 
tion, there is a certain remedy in the “ The disposal of the abandoned facto- 
natural course of events ; but the opera- rics is reserved for the regulation of a 
tion of that remedy is more or less easy, committee, and will be determined, in 
accoiding to circumstances. In those some measure, by the circumstances of 
commercial concerns, which require but each particular case ; but it is in all 
little capital to be invested in dead stock, cases understood, that they aic to be 
or in which the dead stock employed can withdrawn, at least for a ceitain term of 
be readily converted to other purposes, years, from the purposes of Indigo mami- 
the process is comparatively simple : the tacture. 

first loss arising fiom au overstocked “ No application for permission to 
market is submitted to, the stiffen rs abandon any factoi y to the fund can be 
witlidiaw from the trade, and seek cm- received after the 51st of October, 
ployment for their capital in some other 1816. 

direction. But it is reiy different incases “ With respect to the mode of ap- 
like that of the Indigo maiiufactuie in praiscment, the disposal of the quick 
this country’, or of the sugar establish- stock and outstanding balance*, &c. there 
ments in the West Indies, which cannot au* various details which it would be 
be can ied on but by means of an appara- foreign to our puiposc now to euume- 
tus, constructed at great expense, and ap- rate. 

plicable to no other use. In such cases, “ 41 ic value of the factories likely to 
an overflow of produce, and a consequent be abandoned, either now oi at the expi- 
decline of prices, aie not immediately ration of the ensuing scaxin, in as far as 
followed by a proportioned curtailment in the same have yet been ascertained, is 
the scale of production - each individual computed to amount to about 18,00,0 00 
finds himself encumbered with a dead rupees; and those factories are estimated 
stock which he cannot sell, and is loth to to yield an annual pioduee of above six- 
sacrifice ; he engages therefore in a strug- teen thousand mauuds of Indigo. The 
gle for its preservation, the contest lasts above sum, it is calculated, would be 
tor years, all the parties implicated suffer paid off hy the fund, in about three years 
severely, till at length the means of the and a half. Other factories, however, 
poorer competitors begin to fail, and by besides those already reported, will pi ti- 
the ruin and dereliction of one establish- babiy be tendered for abandonment after 
ment atter another, the trade reverts, in the fund shall have been permanently 
time, to its natural level, those only sur- established. 
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" A considerable reduction of the cul- 
tivation at the remaining factories i* also 
considered indispensable, in aid of the 
main plan. For this, however, no fixed 
rule can be universally applied in the 
present season, the advauce.^, iu most 
parts of the country, having already com- 
menced. The matter, indeed, must be 
eventually regulated altogether by the 
exigency of circumstances ; for the object 
of the whole plan, is meiely to biing 
hack the scale ot production to a level 
with the highest estimated demand tor 
consumption. But, assuming the average 
rate of that demand to be equal to se- 
venty-five or eighty thousand maunds per 
annum, a reduction of little more than 
one fourth of the present cultivation, in 
addition to that likely to be given up by 
the abandonment of factories, would, 
probably, be sufficient for the purpose iu 
contemplation. 

“ No new factories nor vats are to be 
built, nor any factories that have been 
already abandoned for moic than one year, 
to be revived ; nor is any aid to be given 
to the cultivation of Indigo, at any such 
new or reviv ed factories, until the pur- 
poses of the fund shall have been finally 
accomplished. 

“ The Committee are vested with a 
discretionary power, to charge the fund, 
for a limited time, with an allowance 
(not to exceed, in any case, two hundred 
sicca rupees per mensem, J for the relief 
of individuals who may be reduced to 
temporary distress, by theopeiation of 
the proposed arrangements” 

ST. HELENA. 

The following notice respecting the 
island of St. Helena, is from a Ficnch 
pen : — 

This island is twelve or thirteen 
leagues in circumference j the approach 
to it is frightful : at first sight it appears 
to be a mass of bare and arid mountains ; 
those that border the shore, resemble 
enormous calcined rocks. A few culti- 
vated spots are, however, to be seen on 
tire sides of some of these mountains, 
where there are situated some houses 
of a dazzling whiteness. 

In rounding the Maud, fn reach the 
anchorage, a side view N had of the bat- 
teries, in the erection of which advantage 
has been i alien of the protruding angles 
nt the rock, and ot the signal-posts on 
the blow of the mountains. The coast is 
of access, and vessels can ridealeng 
as clo'c as ma} be desired, avoiding, how- 
ever, the cur rents that drive on shore 
with great v jolence. 

Before reaching the Company's esta- 
blishment, opposite which is the anchor- 
age, you are stopped by a small fort, 
which oblige^ \ ou to '•end a boat ashoie. 

The principal station or this little co- 


lony is situated between two very lofty 
mountains, that leaves a space between 
them in the form of a funnel. The first 
buildings that aie seen aie the governor’s 
lesideuce and the clmicli, surmouuted 
with a tower which serves as a light- 
house. 

This handsome little town is built in 
the midst of a grove, and at the north is 
terminated by a large building ot an ele- 
gant structure, that now serves a* an 
hospital. The sea-shore, in this quarter, 
is bordered with trees ot a beautitul ver- 
dure, which form the public walk. 

The inhabitants of iSt. Helena are in- 
quisitive, affable, and cannot be exceeded 
in their hospitality to strangers. They are, 
in general, of finer complexions than the 
Europeans, ami the women do not cede 
in beauty to any but those in the Isle 
ot Fiance, where ugliness in this sex is 
almost unknown. 

At the period I visited this island, two 
thousand men was the number calculated 
capable of bearing arni^ and from this 
data an idea may be finmed of the cene- 
ral population, which will appear pro- 
digious, it the nature of the country and 
its circumscribed extent be considered. 

The anchorage is excellent, although in 
an open roadstead, with soundings of 
twelve, fifteen, and even thirty fathoms. 
At that depth the distance from the land 
is inconsiderable. The settlements are 
in greatest number toward the west, and 
are seen, on leaving the island foi that of 
Ascension. 

Notwithstanding the unsightliness and 
apparent dreariness of the mountain", the 
English have opened several handsome 
stone roads in this island, which establish 
a ready communication in every direction. 

It appears from Mr. Hackluyt’s account, 
that in the year 15112 the island of St. 
Helena was inhabited only by one man. 
The ship Edward Bonaventure, Captain 
Lancaster, on its return from India, 
touched there that year, which is related 
as follows : — “ The ship was brought to 
anchor at St. Helena, where vve found 
an Englishman, a tailor, who had re- 
mained fourteen months on the island. 
Ten men, who had been sent ashore in 
the boat, hearing some person singing 
within a chapel, concluded that it was a 
Portuguese, and pushing open the door 
found the tailor sheltering himself from 
the heat of the sun. But the sudden en- 
trance of so many people at once, greatly 
alarmed the poor man, who had not seen 
a living soul for fourteen months preced- 
ing. At first he took them for Portuguese, 
but afterward, discovering that they 
were Englishmen, and several of the 
mini her his own acquaintances, he was so 
overjoyed, that what between excessive 
fear and sudden joy, he, to our great 
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sorrow became distracted, and died on 
our arrival in the West Indies. In St. 
Helena we found forty goats, which had 
been dried by him, and, for want of 
other apparel, he had made himself two 
suits of goats’ skins, with the hairy sides 
outwards, like the savages of Canada.” 

VACCINATION. 

A foreign journal contains the follow- 
ing details relative to the progress of vac- 
cination in different parts of the globe: — 

“ The English ambassador at the court 
of Ispahan announces, that the presump- 
tive heii to the crown, and fifteen of his 
suite, have beeu \occinated with matter 
brought fiorn Europe, and that this sa- 
lutary practice is daily making progress 
in the city of Teheran. 

ie Doctor Scott has vaccinated forty 
thousand persons on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, and the operation had complete 
success with all the patients. 

<( The Negroes alone present some 
anomalies, which are attributed to the 
constitution of their skin. It has been 
necessary with them to repeat vaccination 
five times.” 

The following advertisement, copied 
from a Bombay paper, will have some 
novelty for the European leader. It af- 
fords, among other things, an example of 
what appears to he common amoug the 
Hindoos, the fact of the name of a 
deity (Sumboonath) borne by a man : — 

i( Sumboonath Calla and Valliram 
Jasvantroy, having agreed to sell to 
Framjee Nasserwanjee and Jamsetjee Jee- 
jeebhoy, Parsees, a piece of vacant ground, 
within the town walls, near the Borah 
lane, which they had given to them in 
charity, by Katerand Luckmeboy, and 
Sobagboy, the widows of Koroomul 
Militancy, deceased ; if any person or 
persons have any claim or demand there- 
on, they are hereby requested to make 
the same known to the said Framjee 
Nasserwanjee and Jamsetjee Jeejeeb- 
hor, within fifteen days from the dare 
hereof, otherwise they will be precluded 
therefrom. — (Signed) Karmnsiuoy, for 
Framjee Nasserwanjee, and Co.” 

“ THE NEWS.” 

<f The News,” a Sunday newspaper, 
some time remarkable for the part taken 
by its editor in the affairs of the Pi inn "•* 
of Wales and Lady Perceval, ami now 
chiefly distinguished fioiu a little herd of 
malignant publications, which disgrace 
the Sunday-press of London, (Sunday 
commanding a still lower lace of pur- 
chasers than any other day m the week) 
by a certain flippancy, united with 
the common feature of vulgaiitv, has 
lately become the occasion of a’ little 
spai ring between the editors of some oi 


the newspapers in India. One of these 
gentlemen having treated his readers 
with certain extracts from ££ The News,” 
another thought proper to disparage the 
matters produced, by asseitiug, on the 
authuiity of a witness lately from Eng- 
land, that “ The News” is printed only 
for the public-houses iu and about Lon- 
don.” The following is one of the many* 
"mart pai agraphs w luch we have observed 
in the India papers, occasioned by this 
fracas : — 

£< By the above ship, (the Indian Oak,) 
a few numbers of an Opposition weekly 
paper, called ££ The News,” have beeu 
received, but which, bon" printed exclu- 
sively far circulation at public houses 
in and about the metropolis , are filled 
with stories about the Exile of Elba, 
which our readeis would not have pa- 
tience to get through ; and would, iu all 
probability, accuse us of want of attention 
were we to copy, for we do not pretend 
to do more, in laying the few extracts, 
woithy of attention which follow before 
the public, which are taken fiom the Go- 
vernment Gazette Extraordinary.” 

EASTERN SCHOOLING. 

From a French Paper. — We must hail 
with delight the project of an <s f ablish- 
ment which tend" to teach quickly young 
girls to sew, embroider, mark linen, &e. 
This establishment i> to be held at the 
ancient College des Grassins, Rue des 
Amamliers, near St. Genevieve. They 
have adopted the Lancasterian method. 
It has been long knowu in France, but 
we made little use of it ; it is in the high- 
est perfection in England, from whence 
we have, in a manner, received it again. 
In the Rue St. Jean de Beauvais, at the 
ancient college des Sisreu, a school for 
hoys is formed on the same plan, which 
does wonders. They learn to read, to 
write, to count ; one master teaches at 
the sune time above three hundred boys, 
by means of little tutors or monitors chos- 
en among the cleverest of the boy*. It is 
ceitainly a sight worth seeing, and every 
one who arrives hum the country ought 
to put in his memorandum-book this in- 
stitution, as one of the sights most wor- 
thy His attention. Nothing is more in- 
genious than the mechanism of this me- 
thod Theie i" a full detail of it iu a 
little volume, which is sold at Mr. Colas’, 
book"dler, Rue Bourbon, St. Sulpice. 
The "chool for gills is not less curious. 
Imagine a large room, well aired in the 
summer, well wanned in the winter, two 
hundred girl" are placed teu upon a form, 
ranged by the side of each other. — There 
are twenty benches, two of which form 
a cla^.", and in the classes they learn to 
>ew, gather, hem, draw threads, and to 
do open vymk, make button-hole^. sew 
on buttons, to cross-stitch, knit, plait, 
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and mark Where is the husband who 
is not enchanted that his wife should 
know how to sew on buttons, to matk, 
and to stitch his frill ? We often lose 
our linen, and why ? because it is not 
marked ; — by the method of our school, 
all the young people know how to 
mark from an A to an X upon the shirts 
and cravats. By this means you have 
no fear of losing any thing, or at least 
the fear will not be so great, and every 
thing is in order. As there are mo- 
nitors for the boys, there are moni- 
fresses for the gills. These half-mis- 
tresses are taken from the classes. The 
schoolmistress gives a lesson, which the 
monitresses repeat, and make the others 
learn. Emulation is established, it is 
who shall work the quickest and the best. 
The work is inspected instantaneously.’ 
Every girl has an apron which she leaves 
at the school, and which is left to the 
care of the schoolmistress. These aprons 
are placed upon the seat of each girl be- 
fore the work is distributed, and they are 
replaced when the work is done. Every 
scholar is furnished with a thimble, a 
needle, thread, and every thing that is 
necessary for work. There is a pair of 
scissars among three girls, these scissars 
are hung to the table or desk before the 
pupils by a string, long enough that all 
three can use them. The girls learn to 
read and write by the same method of 
instruction. In three or six months they 
are able to assist their parents, or, if they 
are old enough, to enter into the ma- 
nagement of the house. In London 
there aie schools of this kind which have 
much good*. But in this respect Pan's 
will soon vie with all the towns of Great 
Britain. In the school for boys all the 
orders are verbally given : but in -the 
school for girls they are given by signs, 
the general movements are executed at 
the sound of a little bell, and if they 
speak it is in a whisper. The College des 
Graasins is not yet begun, but it will not 
be delayed. It will be a benefit to the pa- 
rish, to the town, and to France, as 
one fotindation will be followed by others. 
Thus what is good is not lost to us. The 
elementary institution will spread itself. 
These methods die renewed from the 
Greeks, the Egyptians, the Indians, the 
Arabians. Every hint comes from the 
East, and there may, he seen in the 
King’s Library * in the third book, a note 
that may satisfy amateurs. 

WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

The Second Part of Ormerod’s His- 
tory of Cheshire is now ready for deli- 
very, and may be had of the publishers, 
Messrs. Lackington and Co. Finsbury - 
square* or of those booksellers by whom 

* See New London Publications, Art. Education, 


the names of the subscribers were ori- 
ginally received. The third part will be 
published January 1, 1 H 1 7. 

Part VIII of Lodirc’s Portraits of Illus- 
trious Peisous was published on the 27th 
of August. The publishers do not hold 
themselves liable to complete any set** 
which may become impel feet in conse- 
quence of delay in claiming the parts upon 
publication. Part IX v.jii be ready in 
November. 

On the 1st of January, lb!7, will be 
published, the first number ot a new ma- 
gazine (to be continued quarterly) entit- 
led, The British Journal and Quarterly 
magazine, einbeimhed with poitraitsof 
public characters, views, &c. in the first 
style of engraving. This publication will 
be conducted in the most liberal manner 
in point of expense, will be marked by 
many new features, and possess a super: 
rior elegance of form and appearance. 
The journal of occuireuces (jhat primary- 
consideration in a magazine; will be com- 
plete, and considerably lull ; and the mis- 
cellaneous pai t will contain oiiginal com- 
munications from distinguished writers. 
The aim of the publishers will be to pre- 
sent a work of the magazine class truly 
worthy of the time, and of the patron- 
age of refined and well-informed readers 
of either sex ; and it is presumed,,. that 
to persons resident abroad, as well, as, to 
many others, its quarterly period of pub- 
lication will, on many accounts, obtain 
for it a decided prefeience. There are 
numerous magazines ahead) before the 
public ; but each is, in fact, adapted to 
a peculiar circle of patrons ; and it is be- 
lieved, that thcie yetiemains at lea^tone 
circle not entirely satisfied, and which 
may possibly find its wishes realized in the 
British Journal and Quarterly Magazine. 

A general History of the CQynty’ , 
York, by Thomas Dunham mutter*. 
LL.D. F.S.A. Vicar of Whalley, and Rec- 
tor of Hey sham, in Lancashire, is pi Spar- 
ing for publication. 

The new edition of Neuman’s Spanish 
and English Dictionary is in considera- 
ble forwardness, and will, it is proifaised, 
contain above twenty thousand new arti- 
cles, and several thousand modern woi ds, 
many of which are not to be found in any 
English or Spanish dictionary hitherto 
published. 

A catalogue of Books, with their sizes 
and prices, published since September 
1814, to the present time, will appear 
about the end of the month. 

The Rev. Thomas Rees will soon pub- 
lish, in a duodecimo volume, a transla- 
tion of the Cracow ian Catechism ; to wliiph 
will be prefixed, a Sketch of the History 
of the Unitarian Churches of Poland, for 
whose use it was composed. 

Mr. G. Jackson, of Islington, hast in 
the press, a new and improved system of 
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Mnemonics, or Two Hours Study in 
the Art of Memory, illustrated by many 
plates. 

Mr. Robert Fellows, of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, has in the press, a History of 
Ceylon, from the earliest period to the 
year 1815, with characteristic details of 
the People. 

Memorial Sketches of the late Rev. 
David Brown of Calcutta, with Sermons, 
&c. are printing in an octavo volume. 

Mr. T. Dibdin is preparing for the 
press, the posthumous dramatic pieces of 
the late Mr. Benjamin Thompson, accom- 
panied with a copious memoir, in two 
octavo volumes. 

The Rev. John Bruce, of Newport, is 
printing: Juvenile Anecdotes, designed for 
the moral and religious instruction of the 
rising generation. 

Mr. Matthew Gregson, of Liverpool, 
is printing, in a small folio volume, Frag- 
ments of tiie History of the County of 
Lancaster, with numerous engravings. 

The Rev. Joseph Hunter, of Bath, 
proposes to print, in a quaito volume, 
with suitable embellishments. Annals, and 
a Topographical Survey of the Parish of 
Sheffield, or Hallamshire, with many 
original biographical and bibliographi- 
cal notices. 

A translation of the Antiquarian Tra- 
vels in Italy of the learned French ar- 
chaeologist M. Millin, is preparing for 
the press. 

Mr. Starratt has in the press a w ork 
on the science of dies*, one part of 
which was originally writteu by a late 
Duke of Brunswick Lunenberg. 

Mr. A. Becket, whose sketch of a plan 
for the relief of the People was submit- 
ted to the late Mr. Pitt, has for some time 
been engaged in perfecting that plan 
under the title of Public Prosperity, &c. 

The Rev. Sir Adam Gordon will soon 
publish, a revised, corrected, and enlarged 
edition of Sermon* on the Homilies of 
the Church, in two octavo volumes. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

ARTS (FINE). 

The Lake* of Lancashire, Westmor- 
land, 1 and Cumberland, delineated in 
forty-three engravings, by the most emi- 
nent artists, from drawings. By Joseph 
Faritogton, R.A. With descriptions, his- 
torical, topographical, and picturesque, 
the re»u!t of a tour made in the summer 
of the year 1816. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne. Elegantly printed, with a co- 
loured map. Proof impressions 121. 12s. 

4 to. 81. 8s. bds. 

The Life and Studies of Benjamin 
West, Esq. President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, prior to his arrival in England. 
By John Galt. Large paper 15s. 8Vo, 
7s. bds. 

Asiatic Journ . — No. X* 


AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine, a periodical 
work, exclusively devoted to Agriculture 
and Rural Affairs. Published quarterly. 
No. 67, price 3s. 

BOTANY. 

Flora Tunbrigensis ; or, a Catalogue 
of Plants growing wild in the neighbour- 
hood of Tunbridge Wells, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linuean System, from Sir 
J. E. Smith’s Flora Britaunica. By T. F. 
Forster, F.L.S. &c. Illustrated by three 
coloured plates. Crown 8vo. 9s. bds. 

DIVINITY. 

A Sermon, preached at the parish 
church of Wakefield, July 4, 1816, at the 
annual meeting of the Wakefield District 
Committee to the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. By the Rev. C. 
Bird, M. A. Rector of High Hoyland. 
Price Is. 6d. 

An Apology for thd Ministers of the 
Church of England, who hold the doc- 
trine of Baptismal Regeneration, in a let- 
l«r addressed to the Rev. George Stanley 
Faber, B.D in consequence of the misre- 
presentations of their opinions contained 
.in liis sermons on regeneration By 
Christopher Bethel!, M.A. Dean ot Chi- 
chester. 2s. 

Practical aud Familiar Sermons, de- 
signed for parochial and domestic Instruc- 
tion. By the Rev. Edward Cooper, Rec- 
tor of Hamstall Rid ware, and of Yoxail. 
Vol.4, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Seimons by Thomas Snell Jones, D.ljL 
Minister of Lady Glcnorehy's Chapel, 
Edinburgh ; printed at the desire of tlie 
congregation. 8vo. 10s. fid. bds. 

A Defence of the Doctrines of the 
Trinity and the Atonement, as maintain- 
ed by the Chutch of t upland : in an ad- 
dress to ihe inliabi tan's of Sr. Albans, 
and its vicinity, occa«iom d by a pamphlet, 
entitled, a Letter to Trinitarian Chris* 
tiaiis, by W. Marshall, Minister of the 
Unitarian Chapel, St. Albans, Herts. By 
the Rev. r lhoma>* White, M. A. Minister 
of Weibeck Chapel, St. Mary-le-booe. 
Is. And a smaller edition for distribution, 
price 9d. or 8s. a dozen. 

A Letter respectfully addressed to tht 
Rev. Tnoinas Gisborne, in reply to hit 
Letter to rise Lord Biriiopof Gloucester, pli 
the Britirii and Foreign Bible Society. 
By the Rev. H. Marriott, Rector of 
verton. 2s, 


EDUCATION. 


Manual of the System of the British 
and Foreign School Society of London, 
for teaching Reading, Writing, Arithme- 
tic, and Needlework* in tb«- Elementary 
Schools. 8vo. 6s. bda. Or with tht 


Needlework, 10s, 6d. 

VpL.II. 


3 £ 
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HISTORY. 

Historical Memoirs of Bartary, and its 
Maritime Power, as connected with the 
Plunder of the Sea? ; including a Sketch 
of Algiers, Tripoli, and Tunis, the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Inhabitants, and 
the various Attacks made upon them, 
particularly that of Kmperor Charles V., 
1541 ; of England, 1635 and 1670 ; of 
France, and the Bombardment of Algiers 
under Du Quesue, 1683 ; and of Spain, 
1775 and 1784. To which are added, an 
Estimate of the Present State of Defence 
of the Barbary Coast, and the Original 
Treaties made by King Charles II, 1662 
(and since repeatedly renewed) with Al- 
giers, Tripoli, and Tunis. 18mo. 2s. 
6d. sewed, with a coloured View of the 
City of Algiers. 

The Animal Register ; or, a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature, for 
the War 1807, being the Seventh Volume 
of a New Series. 8vo. 11. boards. 

LAWS. 

A Compendious Abstract of the Public 
Acts, passed Anno 1816, with Comments, 
Notes, and a copious Index, by Thomas 
Walter Williams, of the Inner Temple, 
Ksq. Editor of the Quarto Digest of the 
Statute Law, Williams’ Justice, Ac. Ac. 
12mo. 3». boards. 

LEGISLATION. 

Incontestable Proofs, from the Inter- 
nal Evidence, that S. W. Nicholi, Esq. 
is not the Author of a Vindication of Mr. 
Higgins, from the Charges of Corrector 
(although Mr. Higgins attributes it to 
him). In a Letter addressed to Earl 
Fitzwiliiam. To which are added, some 
Observations on Mr. Higgins’ Evidence, 
taken before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, respecting the Asylum of 
York. 2s. 6d. 

Report from the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed to in- 
quire into the Education of the Lower 
■Orders irf the Metropolis, with the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Report of the 
Minute# of’ Evidence taken before the 
Committee. Ordered by the House of 
Commons to be printed. To winch are 
subjoined, an Addenda, and a digested 
Index. 8vo. 15s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Review and the West In- 
dies j with Remarks on the Slave Regis- 
try Bill j Observations on the Pamphlets 
of Messr*. Stephen, Macantay, Ac. In 
Forty Letters, addressed to the Editor of 
the Gla«gow Courier. The first twenty 
letters of this work, which appeared iu 
the Glasgow- Courier, contain the parti- 
cular! of Hodge’s case — the conduct of 
Governor Elliot — the general plan of 
the Reviewers — their disgraceful and 
dangerous conduct — an account of the 
Slave- Registry Bill — its policy — neces- 
sity — British legislation in it uncon- 


stitutional and unnecessary — fatal con- 
sequences of those proceedings — reli- 
gion — treatment of women and children 
— of the sick and aged — tbe labonr, food, 
clothing, lodging, and protection *of the 
slaves — imminent danger of the colonial 
establishment, and observation# on the 
delusions, fabrications, and misrepresen- 
tations of the colonial enemies. The ad- 
ditional Letters in the volume contain 
some interesting information concerning 
the late occurrences in the West Indies, 
and tlie ultimate views of the Colonial 
enemies — Debates in Parliament, June 
19th — Speeches of Mr. Wilberforce and 
Brougham, with remarks thereon— the. 
Trade, Population, and Crops of all the 
Colonies till the latest period — the Crop* 
of 1791 and 1815 — the true state of Afri- 
can Slavery and the Slave Trade, with 
observations thereon, and the conduct of 
the chief Managers of the African Insti- 
tution, as connected with that quarter of 
the world — some Remarks on the Geo- 
graphy of Africa — the course and termi- 
nation of the Niger, the Gir, and the 
Zahir, Ac. 8vo. 10s. fid. boards. 


MEDICINE. 

Surgical Qbctervations ; being a Quar- 
terly Report of Cases in Surgery. By 
Charles Bell. Part I, illustrated ,by 
plates. The object of this Work i* jto 
illustrate the Principle,! of, Suqjnrjr by 
Observations made in a Public Hospital 
and in a School of Anatomy, where every 
thing is open to inspection, and where, 
consequently, the statements are made 
in the presence of many observers. The 
Author does not intend to publish more 
than Three Volumes of Cases. These he 
hopes will embrace the whole Practice' of 
Surgery, and supply a B.ook of Reference 
for the History of Surgical Dhssiasq^, and 
tiie minute Account of Symptoms; 8vo. 
6s. sewed. , 

A Memoir on the Cutting (Jorge* of 
Hawkins : by Antonio Scarpa. With an 
Engraving. To which u added,' a [Sip- 
graphical Account of J. B. Carcaqo Leone", 
Professor of Anatomy in the t'ui versify 


of Pavia. Translated from tj , 

J. H. Wishart, Member ofthe fyoyil'^cd- 
legc of Surgeons, Edinburgh. „g!P. 5s. 


sewed. 


MUSIC. 

Albyn’s Anthology ; or, a Select Col- 
lection of the Melodies and Vocal Poetry, 
peculiar to Scotland and the Isles, hithfik 
to unpublished. Collected and arranged 
hv Alexander Campbell, Author of the 
History of Poetry in Scotland, a Jofrmey 
through different Parts of Scotlttud,' Ac. 
Vol. I, fdlio, II. Is. boards. ‘i 

novels. . . 

■ The Days of Harolde,. a MctmwhTole, 
by John 13. fingers, {Jvo. 43s. boards, 
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Chronicles of an Illustrious House, or 
the Peer, the Lawyer, and the Hunch- 
hack, by Aune of Swansea, 5 Vols, 12mo. 
11. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Orphan of Tiatern Abbey, by Mrs. 
Zeigenhirt. 3 VqL 15s. ' 

Faith and Fiction, by Eliz. Bennet. 5 
Vol. H. 7s,, 6d. 

Brougham Castle, by Jane Harvev. 2 
Vol. 10s. till. 

The. Spinster’s Journal, an Answer to 
the Bachelor's Journal, by a Modern An- 
tique. 3 Vol. 16s. 6d. 

Matilda, ,or the Barbadoes Gitl, by the 
Author of the Clergyman’s Widow, 
&c. 4s. 

Lairds of Glenfern, or Highldnders of 
the 13th ceutury, by Mary Johnston. 2 
Vol.' IDs. 6d. 

Son; of St. David, a Cambro British 
Historical Romance, by Griffiths ap Grif- 
fiths, Esq. 3 Vol. 15s. 

Herimooe, or the Defaulter, by Caro- 
line Scott. 2 Vol. ,10s. 6d. 

Mary and Fanny, by Jnvenis, 4s. 

Orbwoal of tlie Miniature, by Selina 
Davenport. 4 Vol. 11. 2s. 

PHILOSOPHY (NATURAL). 

A Practical Essay on Chemical Re- 
agents, or Tests ; illustrated by a Series 
of Experiments : calculated to show the 
general Nature of Chemical Re-agents ; 
the Effects which are produced by the 


Action of these Bodies ; the particular 
Uses to which they may be applied, in 
the various Pursuits of Chemical Science ; 
and the Art of applying them successfully. 
By Frederick Accum, Operative Chemist. 
l-2mo, 8s. boards. 

Elements of Mechanical and Chemical 
Philosophy. By John Webster. Illus- 
trated by numerous wood-cut;. 8vo. 
10s. boards. 

POETftY. 

Waterloo, and other Poems. By J. 
Wedderburne Webster, Esq. 8vo. 5s. 
6d. sewed. 

The Lyre ; a Collection of two hundred 
and twenty of the best Songs in the English 
Language : and of singing at convivial Par- 
ties and the Theatres with Approbation., 
To which are added, a few Words of Ad- 
vice on convivial Singing, by Thos. Rees, 
late ot the Theatre Royal, Covent-Gardea ; 
and a Glossary. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. boards. 

TRAVELS. 

The Emigrant’s Guide, or a Picture 
of America : exhibiting a View of the 
United States, divested of democratic 
Colouring, taken from the Original, now 
in the Possession of James Madison, and 
his Twenty-one Governments. Also, a 
Sketch of tile British Provinces, delineat- 
ing their native Beauties and superior 
Attractions. By an Old Scene Painter. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Th 6 following is the Appendix to the 
First Report of the Bombay Auxiliary 
Bible Society, given last month. The 
contents will be found exceedingly inte- 
lesting : — 

To Major Wilson, commanding H. M. 

YHh Itrgt. Light Dragoons. 

’ Sir,— I Jim directed by the committee 
of the! Bombay Auxiliary Tract Society 
to inform yrttl thitt they have at present a 
stock of English Bibles and Testaments 
to distribute, and they request to know 
from' you if any, anil what number, of 
those fcoks are required by the men of 
the corps under jour command — which, 
by their dcsiie, will be immediately sup- 
plied upon your application to me. 

,t bage the honour to be. Sir, your very 

edj N Wadf., 
Bombay Aux. Bib. Soc. 
i 1813. 

To the Hen. N.,fVo4t, Secretary to the 
Bombay .-Hunliary flihle Society. 

Sir, — 1 have been favoured with j’our 
letter of this date, andVequest you will 
offer my best thanks to the'eommittee for 
the information ; and that [shall esteem 


fppwept.getyant, 

if. (SigH 


Bombay 


8KS 


fnyself obliged by your directing the de 
livery of twelve Bibles and as many Tes- 
taments, for the use of the artillery 
corps under my command. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. Griffith, 
Lieut. -Col. commanding Artil. 
Bombay, 2bth Nov. 1813. 

To the Rev. N. Wade, Senior Chaplain, 
SfC. arc. 

Sir,— I have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 23<i 
ultimo, and beg yon will assure the com- 
mittee of the Bombay Auxiliary Bible So- 
ciety, that their liberal offer of a distri- 
bution of Bibles to H.M. 17th dragoons 
could not fail to be highly acceptable, and 
has been duly appreciated. 

As a great part of the regiment js com- 
posed of Homan Catholics, amongst whom 
the Latin version of the Scriptures, as ex- 
plained by priests of their own persuap 
sion, is atone in use, a proportion of ten 
per troop, making in all o»e hundred Bi- 
bles, will, I conceive, be amply sufficient 
for the edification of our Pretqstaat sol- 
diers. 

2 E 2 
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If, therefore, the above number of Bi- 
bles can be a applied to us, without en- 
croaching too much on the laudable boun- 
ty of the society, 1 shall feel bappv in the 
opportunity of making an early di-tribu- 
tion of them, and, at the same time, 
consider myself individually honoured by 
the commission. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) N. Wilson', 
JVT.ij. commanding 1 7th Lt. Drgs. 
Ruttuvpoor Cantons , 3 d Dec. 1813. 

T o the Rev. A' Wade, igc. Sfc. %’C. 

Sir, —During my absence in the Pec- 
can, on duty, some time in November 
last. Captain Eldridge, then in command 
of the European regiment, received an 
official communication from you to my 
adtlre«« ; whereby he was informed, by 
diiection of the Bombay Auxiliary Bible 
Society, that they th*»n had a stock of 
English Bibles ami Testaments todhtri- 
bute,— and requested to know if any, and 
what number, of tho-e books were re- 
quired by the men of the corps, 

f am sorry your obliging letter on this 
subject should have remained so long un- 
answered, which, however, I beg to as- 
sure you, has been partly owing to acci- 
dent. 

Should any of those books still remain 
undistributed, I .should be extremely ob- 
liged by being favoured with a dozen of 
each, for the use of a school to be esta- 
blished in the rec intent immediately. If 
more could be spared, a.i equal number 
could, I am tor.li ent, be distributed to 
advantage in the oop.*,. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your most 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. A. Wilson, 
Maj. commanding Europ. Regt. 
Town Barraeks , 22d April, 1814. 

To Major J. A. Wilson, commanding 
Bombay European Regiment. 

Sir, — l am favoured with your letter of 
the £2d instant 5 and, agreeably to the 
wish expressed in it, I have now the 
pleasure of sending yon a dozen English 
Bibles and 'I estaments, for the use of the 
school about to he established in the regi- 
ment, a?d likewise another dozen oi each 
to be distributed as you please umougst 
the men of the corps. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, your very 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) N. Wade, 
Sec. to the Bombay AuxiL Bib. So c. 
Bn ft, lay, 24 th April, 1814. 

To Lbntenunt -Colonel Kingscote, com- 
manding H. M. 2 d Bat. 56 th Regt. 
Sir, — 1 have now the pleasure of «end- 
fdg yon, by desire of the Bombay Auxili- 
ary Bible Society, twenty- five English 
Bibles aid fifty Testaments, for the use 


of the men in your regiment. The com- 
mittee regret they cannot furnish the 
number of t tie former, as mentioned in 
your meiuor ndum — at present, their 
stock being nearly exhausted ; but, as 
soou as thev can procure a fresh supply, 
you shall receive the number you require. 

I have the honour to be, Sir„»your very 
obedient servant, , , 

(Signed) N. Wadf, 

Sec. to the Bombay Auxil. Bib. Soc* 
Bombay, 7th Nov. 1814. 

[Copy.) 

Most illustrious Sir, — On the 26th of 
December I received the copies of the 
sermon preached by the Rev. Henry Mar* 
tyn, and the plan of the Calcutta Auxili- 
ary Bible Society, together with the letter 
which you addressed me. 

In the first place, I return thanks for 
the distinction and attention with which 
you treat me ; and, in answer to the 
subject of the above-mentioned letter, I 
reply, saying, that the Romish church 
has always acknowledged the utility which 
resulted to its members from possessing 
and meditating on the sacred writings: 
— for this reason, in the primitive ages, 
the Greek and Hebrew texts were trans- 
lated into Latin ; and if, after the Latin, 
language ceased to be. common, thetrans- 
lations were not numerous, the reasou js 
very evident,— since it is quite certain, 
that, in order to a translation being per- 
fect, it is not sufficient to be acquainted 
wirh the two languages ; it is besides ab- 
solutely necessary, that the translator 
should understand and feel the woik 
which he translates, in order to render 
it faithfully in a ranriation ; which be- 
ing difficult, generally speaking, is much 
more so with lespect to the translation of 
the Bible, the sense of which is in many 
places obscure, and in scale 'tnebmpre- 
liensible. It was from a consideration of 
the great difficulty of making accurate 
translations, that the Romish church dis- 
approved frequent translations of the 
whole of the sacred text, hut never pio- 
hibited the translation of some passages, 
proper for the edification of the &ithful ; 
mother did she prevent translations being 
made from the Old and New Testaments, 
provided that proper notes were made 
upon the difficult passages, giving them 
the same sense which was given to them 
by the ancient fathers. In ti word, the 
Romi*h church, seeing that the faithful 
were discouraged from charity , and that 
already they have not the same respect for 
those books as was entertained for them 
by the Christians of the primitive ages, 
saying, as St. Augustine said to God, be- 
fore he read them, “ Oeus, lumen cor din 
mci ! Lu c tun, non tenebrct me& loquen- 
tur mi hi. Sana oculos mens, et conga n- 
(l* am fuel tu&*' — it proved to be better, 
in the time of ardent disputation, not to 
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give food to the curiosity of tuibuleut 
spirits, who sought to find iu the scrip- 
tures, not the words of God, but proofaof 
systems which every one fr.imed ac- ord- 
ing to his fancy ; — and, in pioportion as 
this party spirit began to subside, tuere 
were learned men in 1 pll nations, who, 
knowing the spirit of the church, were 
not afraid of making translations of the 
Bible: nevertheless, my only fear in this 
respect is, lest the translation of Calcutta 
should not be entirely accurate, with re- 
gard to the idiom of tae Portuguese lan- 
guage ; hut this might be obviated, 
should the society be willing to re-print 
the Portuguese translations, widen have 
been made iu Poitugal; or at least cor- 
rect, horn the translation — a copv of 
w’ ich I could send to t!ie society, if it 
should be desire*! : and f appi ize you 
that there is a Portuguese translation, 
made by a Portuguese Jew, in India, 
which coutaius many notable errors, and 
which, f suppose, cannot be unknown to 
your society. 

With respect to the translation of r he 
Bible into the language of Can ira. w deli 
you propose to me. it :m;»« nr* to me to he 
absolutely useless; since tht t_ani*v'.e 
Christians do not know how to write or 
read the Canarese language, except in 
the Roman character. The Gentoos on!) 
write the Cauarcsc language with its pro- 
per alphabets, and they make use of words 
which the Christians do not understand. 
Moreover, the language of these latter is 
a mixture of different language*, aud all 
of them who ran read at all the tauarese 
language, can read and understand Por- 
tuguese ; whence it results, in my judg- 
ment, that so difficult a translation would 
not be of considerable utility ; — as a 
proof, with regard to the catechism which 
1 ordered to be translated by several 
priests, tiie be^t versed in the 1 ancruage of 
the country, each made use of different 
words and phrases. That you may per- 
fectly understand the inutility of such an 
euterprize, it will be sufficient to inform 
yon, that even ar Goa the Christians of 
the islands speak differently from those of 
Salsette, and each of them differ from the 
language of the Christians of Bardez ; 
and I apprehend that there are not half a 
dozen Christians in Goa who are able to 
read fluently papers written with the pro- 
per character with whi< h the Geutoos 
write the Canarese language It may be 
added, that very few ot the women of 
Canara can read either the Portuguese or 
their own language. 

- I have communicated with sincerity all 
that I know with respect to the subject 
which gave rise to your letter, and I re- 
main, with a desire for many opportuni- 
ties to prove that I am, Sir, your faithful 
and very humble servant, 

(Signed ) Manoel, Abp, of Goa. 

Goa, 5 th January, 1813, 


To the lit v. j/r. Owen, Secretary to the 
Bible Society , London. 

Reverend S»r, — It is with the sincerest 
gratification I communicate to you, for 
t.ie information of the pan ur soutty in 
London, that t lie European community 
of this settlement, influenced by the same 
beneficent motives w -ich prompted rhtir 
brethren in your quarter of the no* Id, 
have instituted an Auxiliary Bible Society 
at Bombay, in the month of June last, 
which, by tJie assistance of the Almighty, 
and the superintending blessings of his 
proridence, may, 1 pray, diffuse the light 
of Christian Revelation through these im- 
mense and uncivilized regions, which 
have hithmo been immersed in darkness 
and idolatrous superstition. In thus 
.communicating to you, reveicnd Sir, tiic 
establishment of this society, l have also 
much pleasure in add ng, that, in conse- 
quence of the exemplary interference of 
the Right Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, our 
highly respectable governor, seconded by 
the other gentlemen of this presidency, 
the grand project under consideration 
promise- to fulfil the laudable objects of 
it- iii-ti; irimi, The donations towards it 
lute bte i hitherto liberal, and I have 
every reason to anticipate a great in- 
crease. Indeed, a work of such vast iin- 
pmtance as the promulgation of the glo- 
rious truths of Christianity throughout 
the hast, cannot but tie supported and 
patronised by every true Christian, to 
whatever particular sect or denomination 
he may belong. 

The Bible Society of Bombay will be 
conducted on the same liberal principles 
as distinguished the parent society in 
England. No particular creed will belaid 
down for the observance and instruction 
of the native Christ i tus of Hindostan; but 
the plain unsophisticated doctrines of 
Christianity, as originally delivered by 
its gracious Fouuder, and subsequently 
enlarged by his disciples, will be alone 
promulgated : a precaution, which we. 
Iiaie found it the more incumbent upon, 
us to observe, since the natives of this 
countiy, and the Hindoos iu particular, 
have manifested a considerable degree of 
alaini and uneasiness in regard to the ex- 
tent and nature of our views ; which, 
however, on an explanation of our inten- 
tions, 1 nave reason to think, have been 
happily dispelled, — and we shall of course 
be cautious not to excite these apprehen- 
sions, but to leave the holy BiWetowork 
<«» own reformations, generally and par- 
ticularly, among the aativeCbristian po- 
pulation of India. 

From the representations of our bre- 
thren at Calcutta : and Colombo, I am 
also happy to learn that their exeitious 
have been attended with the same bene- 
ficial consequence; and that the wholo 
plan may succeed to the glory of God Al- 
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mighty and the salvation of man, is my 
sincete wishand nui.-t fervent prayet. 

Any cofUUiUiia :it- ai you may be in- 
duced to make on this important subject 
will be vr.it A .by received by tbe society, 
and duty .nkm r.ledged by. Rev. Sir, 

Your very obedient and tairttful servant, 
i Sinned i N. Wade, 
Sec. to the Bombay Are.il. Bib. Soc. 
Bombay, 10i& Dec. 1813. 

To James Wallet, Esq. Judge, tfc. SfC. 

Tar.nvh. 

Sir. — Tbe Committee of the Bombay 
Auxiliary Bible Society, understanding 
that there are many respectable Portu- 
guese natives on the i-l.nd of Saisctte, 
and particularly at Taunali, who ate ex- 
tremely desirous of procuring translations 
of the holy Scriptures in that language, 
and having at pustnt teveral copies of 
tl.cm to distribute, they have directed me 
to lOttvard a few to ton for that purpose. 
As the chief object of this institution is 
the circulation of these sacred volumes, 
and disseminating the fight of divine 
truth amongst our Christian brethren on 
this side of Jndit, the committee fee) the 
greatest confidence in your aiding and as- 
sisting them, as much as is in your 
power, in so charitable and praiseworthy 
an undert. king; and I now, hy their de- 
sire, have the pleasure to send you twen- 
ty copies, — and should sou be of opinion 
that a greatei number could he usefully 
disposed of, they shall lie immediately 
supplied upon your application to me. 

I have the honour to he, Sir, your very 
obedient sen ant, 

(Mcned'i 5. Wade, 
Sec. to the Bombay Auxil. Bib. Soc. 
Bombay, 8//1 Nov. 1814. 

Copy of ft Translation of a better from 
the Governor of the Bishopric of Co- 
ch’it to toe Superior of the Homan Ca- 
tholics in Ceylon. 

Rct. P. Superior and Vicar Genera) Joa- 
quim de Monroy, — Last December 1 let 
your reverence know, that the reason of 
my not having' sent an answer about the 
Bible, was heetmse 1 did not receive the 
answer of the most excellent and reve- 
rend archbishop pi lutate of the Ori, nt, 
whom 1 have consult.-d. .Now, as I have 
received it, I answer you as follows : — 

It was tii be desired, that, instead of 
the .New Testament about which you 
wrote me, the version of Bather Antonio 
Pereira should be reprinted ; for that 
translation is an accurate one in the Por- 
tuguese laa-'tu'ge • nevertheless, 1 fee! no 
difficulty in alio" me, that the translation 
ol the New Testament, transmitted to 
your reverence hy t fie Bible Society, 
though it has some mistakes of the true 
meaning* • be diatnbuted amongst tiie 
Christians. 

J cannot give an eutire approbation ts 


the said translation, for the following 
reasons: — Firstly, because it is in a most 
corrupt Poituguese language; — secondly, 
because tbe style is very low, and less 
suitable to the majesty of the holy Scrip- 
tures; — thirdly, because it does not de- 
clare exactly the sense of the holy Scrip- 
tires ; — fourthly, because in some places 
it is very deferent from the'vehsions of the 
best translations in French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese. 

Your reverence must present this my 
answer to the Bible Society, as also the 
reason of the delay ; for, in so consider- 
able a point as the translation of the 
Bd'hv I could resoire nothing without 
consulting first fhe most excellent arch T 
bishop pii mate of the Orient, chief and 
head of the Catholic religion in India and 
in tiie whole East. Neither on this Ma- 
labar coast is there a learned person to be 
consulted, as there is in Goa. 

1 am your Reverence’s most humble 
sen ant, 

(Signed) F. Manuel de Joaouim New. 

Gov. of tlit Bishopric of Cochin. 

Tutucoreen, 2 f>tk Feb. 1814. 

To the Rev. X. IF ode. Secretary to the 
Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society. > 

Sir, — With reference ta your let ter re 
the judge and magistrate., of the (tthiostc 
calling on him to aid the Bombay Auxili- 
ary Bible Society in their laudable under- 
taking of disseminating the light of divine 
truth among the Portuguese inhabitant# 
of this island, and foi warding for that 
purpose twenty copies of the Portuguese 
version of tiie New Testament, for dis- 
tribution among the most respectable of 
our Chtisiiun brethren, — I have the ho- 
nour to inform, you that the whole num- 
ber so sent have been disposed of, and 
further to add that as many, jpore cp^h}, 
be profitably presented in a similar man- 
ner. . ' 1 

. With a view to this circumataMet a/a 
induced to signify the saute to you, in or- 
der that as many copies more as can be 
spared by the society may be forwarded 
to me for distribution in this island. 

1 have the honour to be. Sir, your very 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) George F.Chamwr, 
Registrar iut Charge. 
Tonnuh Court of Adaulut , 

22 «f November, 1814 . 

To George F. Chamirr, Esq. Registrar of 
the Court of Adauhtt, Tenoah. 

■ Sir,— -I was favoured with your letter 
of the 22d November last, iu which you 
mention that a still greater number of 
Portuguese Testaments than those fcWr 
merly sent could be usefully disposed of ■ 
amongst the Portuguese inhabitants of 
Taonah and Salsette. I have now the 
pleasure, by thedesive of tbe Committed 
of the Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society, of 
forwarding to you tweuty-ive eopifla •? 
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the New Testament in that language, for 
distribution amongst them \ aud to re- 
turn you the thanks of the committee for 
your aid ami ready acquiescence in pro- 
moting the views of the society. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your most 
•bedient servant, 

(Signed) N. Wade, 
Sec. to the Bombay Auxil. Bib. Soc. 
Bombay, 1 7th December , 1814. 

To Theodore Forbes , Esq. Mocha. 

Sir,— Some months ivro an Auxiliary 
Bible Society was formed at Bombay, 
with the sanction and approbation of the 
right hon. the governor, ami a liberal sub- 
scription entered into for its support, 
by several gentlemen of the settlement. 
The object of this institution is the cir- 
culation of the holy Scriptures funongst 
the native Christians on this ride of In- 
dia, in Arabia, and also in other parts of 
the eastern world, in the languages of 
the country ; and for this purpose the 
committee have directed me to transmit 
to you a few copies of the Bible in the 
Arabic tongue, in the hope that \ oil will 
assist them in so laudable and praise- 
worthy an undertaking as the circulation 
of the Scripture", and dissemiuatit)* the 
knowledge of divine tmih amongst the 
natives of Arabia. With this letter you 
will receive a box containing twelve Ara- 
bic Bibles ; but should you be of opinion 
that a greater number might be usefully 
disposed of in that country, they shall be 
immediately forwarded upon your appli- 
cation to the committee. 

I have tbe honour to be, Sir, your very 
•bedient servant, 

(Signed) N. Wadi-., 
Sec. to the Bombay Auxil. Bib. Soc. 
Bombay, 1 2rA March , 1814. 

Machi, 15 th S j pt. 1814. 

Sir,— 1 have had the honour of receiv- 
ing yowr letter of the 1 2th of March last, 
along with a box containing twelve Ara- 
bic Bibles, forwarded to me for the pur- 
pose of being distributed amongst the 
natives; 1 beg leave to assure you that 
it would afford me the greatest pleasure 
to promore, by every means in ray power, 
the' laudable objects which have led to 
the institution of the Bombay Biblo So- 
ciety. In this country, however, the ob- 
stacles to the dissemination oi rim-tim 
knowledge are peculiarly gr*\.r, and in- 
dqedv in my bumble opinion, altogether 
insuperable. The Arab", as you are, no 
doubt, well aware, are amongst the mo*t 
bigot ted of the followers of Mahomed ; 
and their hi iud veneration for their mis- 
taken fattiMafcuch, that they regaid ho*h 
the professors of Christianity, ami tbe di- 
vine truths contained in tbe holy Scrip- 
tures, as objects of, tljrir greatest con- 
tempt and execration. 


1 have as yet only distribute! two of 
the Arabic Bib e% but shoied there be 
any probability <>t a greater number be- 
ing uscfuiiy ubpoM-d or I shall not fail to 
iulo’in )Ou thueof. 

I have i e queued my agents, Messrs. 
ForbtH and Co. to put down my name for 
a suh'Ciipiii.n of a bundled Rupees to 
the Bombay Bible Foci tv. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, your most 
obedient sen ant. 

(Signed) J. Forbes. 

To the Rev. X. Wade, Sen'etnry 
to the Bombay Bib J e Society. 

Fal tmn, May 7th , 1814. 
My dear Sir F.van, — Udv mon the 14th 
just, received the duplicate of yoim, of 
the Kith of August lrlll (the original 
of which has not \et aiilredj I Uul that 
part of it which respects the formation 
of the Bombay Auxiliary Bi hit* Society be- 
fore the committee of the Brifurii and 
foreign Bi hie Society, at their meeting of 
> esterday • and the rrMiIt was, a unani- 
mous resolution oi their part, to pies cut 
your newly -formed socid > wit Ii a donation 
of £1000. I then-hue a ail myself of the 
earliest opportunity to couimunicatc to 
you this intelligence, and to nqae t that 
you will derite Tie.i-uiei to draw 

for that amount on Joseph Uevner, Esq. 
of Mark Lane, London, at thirty day* 
sight. 

As opportunities will soon occur of for- 
warding to. } ou our tenth report, I foibear 
enlarging upon the wonderful success with 
which divine Providence has blessed our 
institution, and the many prospects which 
ate now opening upon ir; ou legions oa 
which it either has not yet entered or has 
hitherto enjoyed but a partial and limited 
operation. 

1 need scarcely rav, after such a grant 
a" that which I have announced, how 
greatly our committee ir*jokvd in the for- 
mation ol the Bombay Auxiliary Bible 
society. In conveying, my dear Sir Evan, 
the exprcsrioi's of tir ir cordial acknow- 
ledgements for the encouragement which 
you sure to the establishment of the so- 
ciety, and the libera-' rv with which you 
have contributed to its fuuds, 1 should 
omit to tulhl a material part of my duty, 
if l did not assure you in the strongest 
terms of our commit ice’s determination 
tomiiutaui a friendly intercourse with 
rim *•' Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society/* 
aud to promote its exertions in diffusing; 
the light of the sn iptures on the western 
side of the peninsula of India, by their 
zealous co- operation, and--' their most li* 
beral support. • • 

I am, my dear Sir Evan, your faithful 
friend and servant, 

(Signed) John Owen, 
His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir 
Evan Xepenn, Bart. q*c. *cc. ire. 
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To the Risht Hon. Sir Evan Nepean , 
Hart. Pn indent , &fc. 6fC. 

Right Hon. Sir — I am directed by the 
Committee of the Bombay Auxiliary Soci- 
ety, to bring to the notice of your honour- 
able board, a subject that has been lately 
suggested to them by one of their own 
body; a subject which they conceive to 
be highly laudable and praise- worthy, 
intimately connected with the object of 
their institution, and which, it supported 
by the countenance and protection o« this 
government, they confidently hope, will 
ultimately tend to the happiness and mo- 
ral improvement of the numerous inha- 
bitants of Rom hay. There are two 

classes of men on this island, who possess 
strong claims on those who are fully per- 
j *u;ided of the beneficial effects of Chris- 

tian morality ; these are, such as are al- 
ready nominally- Christians, aud the un- 
i converted Heathen inhabitants of this 

country. It may. perhaps, be advisable, 
at this time, merely to legard the first of 
these, aud to a*k ourselves how they are 
to be most effectually served. Bombay, 
besides the upper classes of Europeans, 
coutains a number of European soldiers, 
many pensioners of the Company’s mill- 
* tary and mat hie services, several marines 

| and others connected with the country 

service, and a considerable proportion of 
the children of all these, some by Euro- 
J'j ptan, and others by native mothers. We 

■ may remark how few of these children 

have risen to fill any respectable or decent 
situation. Their parents are generally 
igiorant, hate many of them been driven 
to this countiy by rhtir crimes, or vices, 
and, in general, have conn acted so many 
evil propensities, especially an excessive 
fondness for intoxicating spirits, that 
they have neither inclination nor means 
to pay the expcnceof their children’s tdu- 
1 cation. The distance from the Fort, at 

, which most of them reside, would prevent 

them from availing themselves effectually 
of the means ot dally instruction from 
the cht.rity school, even if they were better 
inclined than they are to avail themselves 
of it. It is melancholy to observe the 
early habits of intoxication, and of low 
profligacy, exhibited by mere boys of this 
class. To disperse the snipttires among 
these men, is doing little, unless they be 
taught also to read and understand them. 
A ; iff!e reflection will, perhaps, convince 
am one, that the earliest religious impres- 
sion' made on young minds, are those that 
( are made in the bosoms of their families, 
an i from the mouth of s mother. But 
th« feeling'' of rtsjcrt and reverence 
w ih which the warm infant mind turns 
. to the instructions of a parent, can have 
j no place here. 'I he mother is often of 
no religion, and ^eldrni h.*« any means 
of bestowing an acquaintance w’itb even 


the first and plainest truth of religion. 
She is often profligate, and more likely to 
coirupt than to improve those who are 
near her. There are instances of such 
mothers breeding up their children as 
Mahometans, and others may be consi- 
dered as devoting them from their earliest 
years to prostitution. Some of them be- 
come Roman Catholics ; few, indeed, be- 
come respectable members of society. It 
is plain that it is not mere preaching 
that is to correct these evils. To bestow 
copies of scripture on such persons is 
often little less than a mockery of their 
condition ; a different remedy is to be 
sought ; the want of domestic instruction 
is to be supplied, and some kind of public 
school, under proper superintendance, set 
down in the midst of them, with one or 
more masters attached to it, according 
as the wants of the lower classes may 
require. 

The object, therefore, honourable Sir, 
,for which the committee solicit the aid 
of government, is the establishment of 
such a school, in the Black Town of Bom- 
bay, for the purpose of instructing the 
children of Protestant Christians, (or of 
such others as may be disposed to avail 
themselves ^)f its benefits], in reading* 
writing and accounts, and in tbe first 
principles of the Christian religion, ft 
appears to the committee, that such an 
institution is not only not inconsistent 
with the plan of the original society, but 
even, in a most eminent degi ee conforma- 
ble to the spiiit of it, and in this couutry 
necessary to secure its efficiency ; and it 
is, Right Honourable Sir, in the full per- 
suasion of the necessity of such an insti- 
tution, and of the peculiar propriety of 
its being countenanced aud supported by 
a.-ociety, founded like the Boinbaf Auxili- 
ary Bible Society, for the purpose of 
spreading a knowledge of pure Christia- 
nity, that the committee venture to bring 
the subject to the consideration of your 
honourable board. 

The funds of the society are, at present, 
too confined to admit of their contribut- 
ing so largely as they could wish, to suck 
an undertaking, and therefore, it appearB 
to the committee, that they are taking 
the best mode of forwarding the olgect 
they have in view, and rendering this hu- 
mane aud truly charitable suggestion 
most effectually useful, by respectfully 
recommending it, in the strongest man- 
ner, to the favourable notice aud liberal 
support of government. 

I have the honour to be, honourable 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) N. Wade, 

Sec. to the Bombay Auxil, Bib. Sac. 

Bombay, 8th Nov. 1814. 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE INDIAN UKHBARS. 


The Delhi UkUbars present an affecting 
description of his Majesty the Emperor’s 
fiist visit to the tomb of his departed 
mother, the late Queen Dowager. On 
this occasion his Majesty read the fatihu , 
or prayers usually offered for the souls of 
the dead, and performed the other cus- 
tomary solemn ceremonies. 

Holkar’s family are stationary in the 
fort of Kungral, where they entertain 
daily conferences with their refractory 
officers. Of these, the demands increase, 
as time accumulates the arrears due to 
them, and heightens their necessities. 
They have inaichcd the whole of their 
followers to a place named Setauioo, 
belonging to Baboo Joe Sindhiu, whence 
they declare that neither threats nor en- 
treaties shall draw them until the whole 
of their pay b6 made good. John Baptiste 
i> .-dalcd ■ *i li.i* »' .* < i/> I ’a . of Mulhar- 

li.niiiR di p- "i -M . " n wur Khan, 
i i-fThvi »!■■« .«’? .• • Meer Khan. 

The Jypoor papers sta'e, that serious 
dissensions have arisen between the mi- 
nistry, which terminated in the depai tine 
of Rao Chand Singh from the city. U meer 
Khan had marched towards Simkur. Se- 
veral skirmishes had taken place between 
the Jypoor troops and those of the dis- 
contented chief Rajah Lai Singh, but 
from the weakness of both parties, had 
led to decisive results. Colonel Mahrab 
Khan, was encamped at a place called 
Balahoonuree ; from the proprietor of 
which Tie had exacted a tribute of 21,000 
rupees. 'Hie seriousness of Runjeet Singh’s 
threats of invading Buhalwulpoor is now 
put beyond all doubt by his haviug set 
out on an expedition against that pro- 
vince. A vanguard of live hundred horse 
having been previously sent forward uuder 
the deewan, Bliowanee Dass, the main 
body 'of the hi my, commanded by the 
Rajah in person, after having laid in a 
supply ^of’CWenty days’ provision, com- 
menced its march, on the 16th of Februai^. 
It mbved along the right bank of the 
Sutluj, and on arriving at its halting 
place, *>11 the 20th, was opposed by a 
body of- the enemy’s horse, which was 
soon, put t© flight by the horse artillery. 
Our letters' -leave Runjeet in the act of 
crossing. the Sutluj, on the left bank of 
which r Bahai wul poor is situated. He 
Still, tJaowgver, professed his willingness 
to accommodate the dispute, upon the 
Nuwaab’s.agreeiDgto discharge his arrears 
of tribute, and wap. probably induced to 
adopt this moderate line of policy, in 
consequence at the great defects of his 
commissariat, and Starting condition of 
the army . The N u wauK ’ * measures proved 
that he was not very anxious by con- 
cession to aveit the storm; for he had 
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stationed troops in every favourable si- 
tuation, and sunk all the boats which 
might favoured the trauspoitation of the 
invading force. Shah Shujabu Muluc is 
still in the Kishtwar, where he lias been 
joined by the principal landholders.— Cal- 
cutta, April JIM, 1(5 16. 

Though the following intelligence is 
not recent (its date referring. to the year 
1814), it comprises so many interesting 
particulars, a» to entitle it to be preserved 
in this department of the Asiatic Journal 

Some extraordinary alarm and the 
necessity of repose, have hitherto kept 
Runjeet Singh quiet in Lahore, the in- 
telligence from which place extends to the 
28th August. We now hear of his visit- 
ing Uuiritsir. The ex-king of Cabul, 
his guest and protege, lately demanded 
permission to visit the holy Bhrine at 
Mecca. The permission was not ac- 
corded, lint in politely dissuading Shah 
Shooja, the Rajah hints, that he shall 
have the pleasure of the king’s company, 
to Unnitsir. The rooted enmity between 
the SiMts and Afghans renders this pri- 
soner ol state an useful instrument in the 
hands of Runjeet Singh, who wisely 
“ declines parting witli the orange until 
he has extracted the juice.” . 

We have full details of visits of state. 
Instead of conferring titles, this prince 
pays all visitors in some tangible com- 
modity — three pieces of cloth to common 
persons, two horses and trays of cloths to 
people of some consequence, and ho- 
uourary dresses of seven pieces, with an ■ 
elephant, caparisoned, to others more 
distinguished ; which last is the richest 
gift we see noticed. There is something 
just in this recompence to courtiers : 
promises would he of little value, smiles 
are matters of form, and the right of every 
one who approaches; a gift is argent 
comptant for the expense of the journey, 
ami many a man in receiving a present, 
gets his own again. . .... ; 

The whole of the ruins surrounding ; 
Lahore, the Rajah has ordered to be 
levelled ; and as many ancient mosques,- 
arc among the most durable and obstinate , 
remains of the former splendour of t Ids 
city, the Mahomedans have gegeraiijti 
believed the report that liis eiuuitjhiea - 
been directed against their nLgJwu, nude 
not against the incumbrances qjiieji tight • 
afford shelter to an enemy. .-Pqgiwhefcwe 
suppose has surrendered. jto , lie*JS»tfcinee" •• 
rian army, as soul* allugjou is nrade.by • 
Runjeet Singh to tbeijagracrful desertion 
of the garrison. , A4uitieeal reinforce- - 
ments have beeixsent to Attock, and th*. 
troops of Futteh Khan had been in- 
creased at Pesfiawer, by the arrival of a 
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large detachment, which is here called a 
second army. Runjeet Singh was dis- 
barsing large sums in the purchase of 
copper and gun-metal. 

The preparations for another cam- 
paign, amt perhaps, too, the defence of 
the capital, now fully occupy liis atten- 
tion. 'Hie materials of war collected by 
Indian chiefs are generally ill-assorted, 
clumsy, and expensive articles ; we say 
expensive, comparing the price paid with 
the advantage or real efficiency gained. 
Of this description must Runjeet Singh’s 
300 stone shells piove. Fiom accident 
aloue they have acquired a reputation, 
and will, we suppose, long continue one 
of the impedimenta attached to a Hin- 
doos tan ee park. The accidents we allude 
to happened in the forts of Allyuurgh 
and Kanound many years since, during 
the reign of the late emperor Shah Alum. 
In the siege of Allygurh a stone shell, 
falling within the principal apartments, 
slightly damaged the walls (the marks 
were lately visible) and wounded a female. 
The widow’ of Afra Siab Khan, who 
commanded in the fort, alarmed by the 
accident, immediately ordered the place 
to be surrendered. In Cauonod, when 
that fort was besieged by General Pen on, 
a similar accident produced the like ef- 
fect. The reputation of stone shells was 
thus fixed on a firm basis, and under the 
authority of these precedents may possibly 
endure for centuries in the west of India, 
To digress a little faither, there are few 
more entertaining narratives of a siege 
than that related iti the Selr Mutakhe- 
reen, of a fort which was defended by the 
use of wooden artillery, and defended 
effectually, in one of Aurenpzebe’s cam- 
paigns in the Deccan. The commandant, 
whose name deserves to be enrolled in 
the records of glorious defences with the 
heroes of Saguntum, Malta, Gibraltar, and 
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Sarago^a, was nearly unprovided vvh 
cannon, having oulv one *ir two defeur.e 
pieces. The town wu**, ho wove t , a « - ■< t 
mart for The governor securing 

both the timber and the cv praters, gar- 
nished his ramparts with woodtn fire 
smitten of cannon, ami being folly sup- 
plied with most other lequisites when the 
imperial army arrived, put a good face 
on the business. 

He did more too, for he kept the secret 
within his own walls, and tlk* enemy 
respecting the number of his train, com- 
menced their approaches in due fotm; 
and thus he hud abundance of Irbiire, 
To continue, the labours of the Carton 
Foundery never produced more vims in a 
year than this man’s ingenuity did In one 
siege. Every piece as soon as fired be- 
came unserviceable, and was forthwith 
replaced by a new one. The halls from 
the imperial batteries were returned with 
the utmost facility, as however ponderous 
these were, our hero was able to supply 
pieces of any calibre, and send ricochet 
shot, selon lex regies, with moie effect 
than his enemy. 

Thus he maintained a vigorous defence, 
to the astonishment and great displeaMire 
of the opponents, who at length deter- 
mined to assault the place and cairy it by 
escalade in open day. Having frilled in 
some similar enterprises, a neighbouring 
saint was piocnred, who was to bead the 
attack, and by the sanctity of Iris charac- 
ter to impire the ■mldieis with greater 
zeal in a desperate came. The holy man 
tvas raided on a platform, and carried in 
the rear of the frtr'oni hope. Our go- 
vernor’s good luck still adhered to him. 
A shot fiom a wooden gun, who., the 
procession was elo^e to the walls, knocked 
down the saint, the party fled, delay en- 
sued, the siege was raised, and the com- 
mandant was covered with glory. 


STATE PAPER. 


The Convention between Great Britain 
and the United Netherlands, signed at 
London on the 13th of August 1814, con- 
sists of nine articles, and two additional 
articles, of which the following is the 
•ubstanre : — 

Article 1. Great Britain agrees to re- 
»tore the Dutch colonies, with the excep- 
tion of the Cape of Good Hope, Demera- 
ra, Essequibo, and Berbice, to be dis- 
posed of in a Supplementary Convention. 

2 and 3. Great Britain cedes to the 
Netherlands the I-land of Banco, in the 
Eastern Seas, in exchange for Cochin and 
i«r dependencies on the coast of Malabar. 
The plaees and forts in the respective set- 
tlements to be exchanged in the state in 
which they were at the signing of the 
present contention. 


4. Grants the same privileges to tire sub- 
jects of the Netherlands in British India as 
are granted to the most favoured nations. 
No forts to be erected in the Dutch settle- 
ments which are within the limits of the 
British sovereignty in India, and only the 
number of troops necessary fur the main- 
tenance of police to he maintained. 

5. The plaees to be restored on the 
American Continent to be given up within 
three months ; those beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, within six from the date of 
the Convention. 

6. No persons in the places to be re- 
stored to be questioned tor their former 
political opinions. 

7. The natives and aliens in the coun- 
tries in which a change of sovereignty 
takes place, ate allowed six years for the 
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(IN-’ >-n »l of * lieir p/opcrty, au<l retiring if 

tl'Cj *' ' -‘i '.l. 

8 . T.i ■ 'v.-oiei:"] of t!ie Netherlands 
eiv.i i ' L > »■«> fib t Mi hb> -subject's in f he 
wo ’ : r < f i ; «u toner, and I»v the um>t 
s m j 1:1 ’a.v>, iM/.a taking any Miaxe urrii- 
b it .ci in that iimauiati tuwnc, the S»u*»e 
Tiade. 

y. Stipulate** for the rarifio-it i»>n with.n 
three weeks, or sooner if pOivfibV. 

The first additional airirie >n,»«’late T , 
tliat to provide for the defence and iu- 
corporatiou ot the lleliric wovisius with 
Holland, aud ul-*o a comp l^ation in vir- 
tue of the ninth article ot the treaty of 
Paris, tor rise te.-doi)- made by Sweden, 
which Holland should furnish, GreU 
Britain engages to defray the following 
charges : 

1st. The payment of one million ster- 
ling to Sweden, in satisfaction of the claims 
aforesaid, aud in pursuance of a Conven- 
tion executed with his Swedish Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary to that effect. 

2diy. The advance of two millions ster- 
ling, to be applied in concert with the 
Prince Sovereigu of the Netherlands, and 
in aid of au equal Mini to be furnished 
by him towards augmeming and improv- 
ing the defences of the Lu v Countries. 

My. To hear, equally with Holland, 
such further charges as may be agreed 
upon between the said high contracting 
parties aud their allies, towards the final 
and satisactory settlement of the Low 
Countries in union with Holland, and un- 
der the dominion of the House of Orange, 
not exceeding, in the whole, the sum of 
three millions, to be defrayed by Great 
Britain. 

In consideration of the above engage- 
ments, the Cape of Good Hope, Deme- 
rara, Essequibo, and Berbice, are ceded 
to Great Britain, but with condition that 
the Dutch proprietors have liberty under 
certain regulations to trade with Holland. 
It is also agreed that Dutch ships may re- 
sort freely to the Cape of Good Hope for 
the purposes of refreshment and repairs, 
without being liable to other charges than 
such as British subjects are required to pay. 

Second additional article. — The small 
district of Bemagore, situated close to 
Calcutta, is ceded to his Britannic Majes- 
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ty, upon a payment of such sum annually 
to his Royal Highness a-> may he consi- 
doe l by Commissioners to be appointed 
1 y the respective goreimueuts, to be ju^t 
aud 

Jo the above Convention is added, a 
copy of that concluded on the r>mio day 1 
hcvvceu Great Britain and Sweden, 
winch the King ot Sweden .jgree-> to ic-. 
c *pt liven* wou* muiinus of livrti m su- 
fistiUlon of his cam f.*r the inland of 
Gunialoupe, which his Britannic Majesty 
agrees to pay. 

There was also laid before Parliament 
the subs ranee of a Convention signed on 
riie liltli ot last mouth, between the Ple- 
nipotentiaries of his Britannic Majesty, 
the King of the Netliei lauds, and the 
Emperor of Russia. This document Mates, 
that in order t-» compensate Russia for the 
expence incurred m delivering H dland 
aud the Belgic Provinces from the power 
of the enemy, the King of the Netherlands 
has concluded a Convention, to which his 
Britannic M ijesty becomes a party. In 
consequence the High Contracting Parties 
engage : — 

1. The King of the Netherlands to take 
upon himself a part of the capital and 
arrear> of interest to the 1st dan, 18 1 G, 
of the Russian loan unde in Holland by 
the house of Hope aud Co. in Amster- 
dam, to the amount of twenty-six mil- 
lions of florins, Dutch currency; the an- 
nual interest of which sum, together with 
an annual payment for the liquidation of 
the same, to be borne by the kingdom of 
the Netherlands ; and his Majesty the 
King of Great Britain, to recommend to 
his Parliament to enable him to take upon 
himself au equal capital of the said Rus- 
sian loan, viz. twenty-five millions of 
florins Dutch currency. 

2. The future charge to which their said 
Belgic and Britannic Majesties shall be re- 
spectively liable, to consist of an annual 
interest of 5 per cent, on the said capi- 
tals, each of twenty-five millions, to- 
gether with a sinking fund of 1 per cent, 
for the extinction of the same ; the said 
sinkiug fund being subject, however, to be 
increased on the demand of the Russian 
government, to any annual sum not ex- 
ceeding 3 per cent. 


INDIA STATE AND 

MADRAS. 

Public Department . — In addition to 
the Government Advertisement, published 
on the 25th May, 1799, prohibiting 
Europeans, of every description, from 
passing through the Company’s dominions 
subject to this Presidency without a 
regular passport, The Right Honourable 
the Governor in Council is hereby pleased 
to give notice, that from and after the 1st 
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day of June next ensuing, any European, 
of whatever rank, description, or country, 
who shall be discovered passing through 
the territories under this Presidency, 
beyond fifteen miles from Fort St. George, 
without being furnished with a regular 
passport, will be taken up aud confined 
until the pleasure of government shall be 
known. 

2d— The Only exception which the 

3 F 2 
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Right Honourable the Governor in Coun- 
cil has been pleased to make to the fore- 
going resolution, is in favour of officers 
commanding patties of his Majesty’s or 
the Honourable Company’s troops. 

3d — For the more strict execution of 
this order, notice is hereby further given, 
that a reward of ten pagodas will he paid 
to any person who shall take up and bring 
into the nearest garrison, any European 
deserter, or vagrant of any descrip ion. 

4th — The following are the officers by 
whom passports will he issued, on ap- 
plication i 

By the Public Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, to persons not military. 

The Town-Major, to military persous 
belonging to the garrison of Fort St. 
George. 

The Adjutant General of the army, to 
all other military persons leaving the Pre- 
sidency. 

The Residents at Hyderabad, Poonab, 
Mysore, and Travancore, the several Col- 
lectors of Revenue, the Commercial Re- 
sidents residing at seaports, and Officers 
commanding military stations. 


lOcr. 

Pul-lie Department. — It having been 
deemed necessary that a daily report 
should be submitted to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor, of the names, &c, 
of all European travellers arriving at or 
departing from this Presidency, either by 
sea or land, notice is hereby given, that 
from and after this date, all persons of 
this description, civil as well as military, 
are expected, immediately on their ar- 
rival at Fort St. George, to lepnrt them- 
selves, either personally or in writing, at 
the office of the Town-Major ; specifying 
at the same time their intended place of 
abode during their stay at the Presidency ; 
and at their departure they are expected, 
in like manner, to report to that officer, 
for his Lordship's information. 

It is to be understood, that the ahove 
order is considered to be applicable to 
persons usually residing at Madras, who 
may proceed occasionally to any of the 
out-stations under this Presidency, the 
distance of which station from Fort St. 
George may exceed fifteen miles. 

Published by order of the Right Ho- 



NhP^CL CAMPAIGN. 

Madras, March 5, 1816. — Sir David 
Ochterlony, with the centre of his army, 
marched from Bulwaee on the 3d of Fe- 
bruary. 

The troops for the following day, en- 
camped at a small village, situated on the 
borders of the great Saul Forest, called 
Timora Bassa. No further movement 
was to take place until the 5th ultimo, 
that tlie engineers might have time for 
the erection of some field works, to serve 
as a depot. A party of deserters hail ar- 
rived in camp from Muckwanpore, who 
reported that the garrison of that foi tress 
was almost destitute of provisions. 

Great dissensions, it is said, existed in 
Khatmandoo, amongst the several Sin- 
dahs, relative to the war in which the 
Rajah is about to engage. The celebrat- 
ed Omur Singh, whom all our readers 
will recollect for his display of bravery 
and mhitary science in the late campaign, 
is said to be at the head of the party 
hostile to pacific arrangements. The Cal- 
cutta Government Gazette says, “ our 
information leads u* to believe, that there 
are means of entering the Nepaulese ter- 
ritory; without approaching the strong 
holds in the Muckwanpore Passes, and 


that the neighbourhood affords space ami 
accessible ground sufficient for a strong 
detachment to leave them on the right 
and left.” 

Should this information be correct, we 
shall daily expect to hear of important 
operations, and of the nlost splendid re- 
sults. A small party of Irregular horse 
had penetrated into the Saul Forest, and 
had returned without having seen an ene- 
my. They reported that the ground was 
extremely swampy. 

As our last account of the disposi- 
tions of the different divisions of this 
fine army, was rather incomplete, we 
here insert a correct return of the four 
brigades copied from the Bengal papers. 

1st Brigade. 

Colonal Kelly, H.M. 24th regt. N. I. to 
command. ‘ ’ 

Major of Brigade, Lieut. Casement, 
21st N. I. Brigade Quarter Mast. Lieut. 
Maxwell, Chumparun, L. I. 

Troop". — H M. 24th, 1st batt., 18th 
division of the 1st and 2d batt., 21st regt. 
Chumparun, L. 1. 

2d Brigade. 

Lieut. Col. Nicol, H.M. 66th regt. to 
command. 

Major of Brigade, Lieut. Hay, of pio- 
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neers. Brigade Quarter Master Lieut. 
Williamson, 8tli gren. batt. 

Troops, — H. M . 66th regt., 5th and 8th 
gren. batt. 1st batt. 8th and 2d batt. 18th 
N. 1. 

3 d Brigade. 

Lieut. Col. Miller, H. M. 37th regt. to 
command. 

Major of Brigade, Capt. Watson, 22d 
N. I. Brig. Quarter Master,. Lieut. Aplin, 
of the pioneers. 

Troops, — H. M. 87th regt., 2d batt. of 
the 12th, 22d, and 25th N. I. 

4 th Brigade. 

Col. Dick, 9th regt. to command. 

Major of Brigade, Lieut. Goad, 25th 
N. I. Brigade Quarter Master, Lieut. 
Purvis, 30th N.l. 

Troops, — 2d batt. of the 4th, 8th, 9th, 
and 15th, and the right wing of the 1st 
and 30th N. I. Lieut. Pickersgill. 24th 
N. I. is appointed Acting Quarter Master 
General. Capt. Cartwright, secretaiy to 
the Major General. 

Lieut. Pointz, H. M. 17th foot, extra 
A* D. C. to ditto. 

Mr. Assistant Surgeon Rankin, Staff 
Surgeon to the Dinapore Division. 

Mr. Superintending Surgeon Gillman, 
ordered to join the Division. 

Lieut. Faith full, 22d N. I. to do duty 
with the Pioneers, Capt. Lindsay to com- 
mand the Artillery. 

Of these brigades the 3d and 4th re- 
mained under the personal command of 
the Major General. The first, or right 
brigade, had formed under Colonel Kelly 
at Bhugwanpoor ; a post lying considera- 
bly to the eastward of the Bulwaee, near 
the bed of the Bhagmuthel river, and oppo- 
site the Hurrehurpoor Pass. The secoud, 
or left brigade, was posted at Ramoug- 
ger, a town considerably to the West 
of Bnlwaee, and opposite Shaomassei. 
Three thousand regulars of the Goorkah 
army were understood to have possession 
of the hills iu advance of this Brigade. 

Letters of the 27th ultimo, from Al- 
mora, intimate that all was quiet in the 
province of Kumaon. 

March 12. — The passing of the Great 
Saul Forest without the loss of a man, by 
the centre division of General Ochferlo- 
ny’s Army, is a most propitious event, 
and holds forth the most promising pros- 
pects. It is difficult to understand the 
policy of the Goorkah Government in not 
having prepared the means of defending 
this formidable obstacle to an invadiug 
army ; and we can reconcile this appa- 
rent impolicy of an intelligent enemy in 
no other way, than by supposing that the 
advance of the British army by that route 
was unexpected, suid that the Nepaulese 
were taken by surprize. 

The last accounts from the army left 
$lajor General Ocbteriony close to 


Muckwampore, but the heavy guns had 
been left at Simrora Basa. Scarcely an 
enemy had been seen in the route. Tbe 
follovvingare some interesting particulars 
of the passage of the forest. 

The place intended as a depot for grain 
having been strongly stockaded ; and the 
forest scoured in various directions by 
parties of the irregular cavalry, and other 
scouts ; the 3d Brigade advanced on the 
morning of the 9th instant. — It carried 
with it only two six-pounders and some 
amount in guns. During nine miles, its 
route lay principally up the western bank 
of the dry bed of a rivulet, in the direction 
of N.N.E. It then suddenly struck off to 
the east, and ended in the bed of a dry 
torrent, whence the hills began to be vi- 
sible. The road now ran through a stony 
tract extending about two miles, and af- 
ter passing over a little hillock U tmiuated 
in a small stream, named the Dodar ; in 
tbe channel of which the troops were or- 
dered to encamp. The march was four- 
teen miles in length ; and although the 
grass had been burnt and the thickets 
cleared by the piotiecis, the troops suffer- 
ed some inconvenience from the total 
want of water in the forest, which annoy- 
ed the cam p-fo!lo wets, and retaided the 
bullocks and other beasts of burthen. The 
advanced guard reached its destination 
about one in the afternoon, and was soon 
joined by the main body of tbe brigade. 
The fourth brigade arrived about eleven 
o’clock of the following morning. Not 
an enemy was seen by either divirion. 

On tile north bank of the nullah, in 
which the camp was pitched, about thirty 
yards high, stood the remains of a few 
huts burnt ou tbe 8th by the irregular 
horse, forming the village of Beechiakoh. 
A stone house, with an iuclosed area ad- 
joined, and would be stockaded to serve 
as a minor depot. Neither stockade, fort, 
nor village could be seen from the rising 
grounds overtopping the English encamp- 
ment. The grass had been fired in every 
direction, and the spread of the flames as 
they stretched up the hills, is described 
as having been very p : ctuiesque during 
the obscurity of the uight. The high road 
to Muqkwanpore lay E.N.E. and that to 
Hetowrah N.N.W. It was generally re- 
ported, that the enemy had a strong de- 
tachment in a stockade, named Cheriab, 
about eight miles up the bed of the rivu- 
let, in which the army was encamped. 
Previously to reaching this stockade the 
army would have to go through the Che- 
riah pass, which, iu ascent aud descent, 
was about two miles in length, but easy 
of passage. The troops are stated to 
have beeu in high spirits, and eager to 
meet the enemy. A efunp follower was 
slightly wounded by an arrow in the neck 
during the march through the forest, and 
died a few hoars afterwards. 
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Letters of the 12th, It ft Mr David still 
at BeechiaUoh. A r G f, rLuh Vakeel had 
come into camp, and had been directed 
to ioin the Kai-erooioo, who was about 
twenty miles in the rear. 

Our advices from Ramnugur, the head- 
quarters of the left Brigade of the army, 
extend to the 12th instant ; and intimate, 
that orders had been issued for the move- 
ment of the t mops in advance on the fol- 
lowing morning. The tirst con Adelaide 
range of hills lay about twelve prile*> dis- 
tant from t’olonel NicoK’s heml-qaai fers. 

Fioin Nimgwanp'mr we hive no ac- 
count" later than the 10th. These state, 
that Colonel Kellvhs hue B^itra^e would 
inarch tovviH* the hills next morning. 

Hi" Muj ivy’s* 17th regimen* and seve- 
ral liat ve battalion* vveie pv^d at L'»u- 
ton, and would *•<> *n pu.-h f->! ward in the 
direction of RboVuul winch i*- -aid to 
ha’.* 1 be“ti cv.yi. < » d ]»\ h" enemy 

fW i !*. 22, Hid. — Major C-en. 
O.dit.iiony'i ne.id -quarters were e*ta- 
U u Ited at Beeelu.'.koh, on the 13th. That 
and the preceding days, were employed 
in foirifving a stone hon«e, situated on a 
hill, to the right and rear of the camp; 
and in stock *ding two peaks, which com- 
manded it to the North East. This 
building served as a temporary depot for 
grain, and >nch part of the Quarter Mas- 
ter’s establishment, as could not piocced 
farther from the rugged ness of the a* cent. 
The division renewed it* advance on the 
nit lit of the 1-1 th. Between the hours of 
nine and ten, the 3d Brigade, headed by 
the Ceneiai, commenced a movement 
having for its object to get into the rear 
of the enemy, who weie known to be 
strongly posted in the Checriaghatec pass. 
It left the whole of its tents and baggage 
behind ; and its only guns were <> pound- 
ers, and small howitzers, which were 
earned by elephants. The route of this 
brigade lay up the bed of a rivulet to the 
left and westward of Beechiakoh, and 
led to a small and unfrequented pass, 
which although distinctly marked in the 
moie accurate maps, and at times used 
by the border smugglers, appears to have 
been either unknown to, or neglected by 
the enemy, a* i mpt nr ticablc to an inva- 
ding force. It was found indeed to pre- 
sent almost insurmountable difficulties; 
and it was not till the evening of the loth 
that the troops had reached its summit. 
The gallant general was more than once 
obliged to claim the assistance of the ar- 
tilleiymen, to enable him to surmount 
the precipice*. The Brigade *avv no eue- 
my, and after getting to the top of the 
pa**, pushed foi ward five or six miles, 
where it bivouacked during the night. It 
continued to occupy its ground during 
the two following days, waiting the ar- 
rival of its guns and the advance of the 
4th brigade.— -This division, headed by 


Colonel Burnett, moved at dawn of the 
morning of the 15th, through the hel of 
a rivulet, leading from the rush* of the 
camp directly to the regain 1 Cheeriag i*»tee 
pass. At first it met with i*o o, portion, 
and hating advanced within a mile nf the 
enemy’s stockade*-, h i ted for larthei’ in- 
struct ions from the Geceial. On the 
afternoon of the !6th, ih * iMcade ay:*. : n 
moved in advance and the euemv ah. n- 
doned two of the slo k.i.’* $ — i'lit"C vveie 
immediately occupied bv the UriHh 
tioops, aiul found of immense "ticngtlu 
A third stockade vet remained. in lccon- 
no-inng wl icu one Sepoy wa- killed, and 
Lieutenant Walcott and three Sepoy* wen* 
wounded. It too was abandoned daring 
the night ; its garrison having discovered 
tnat the third brigade, by getting into 
the real, had the means of cutting off 
its lefrcat. Thu r retreat left the fourth 
brigade in full possession of the pass, 
which was found full of innneuse blocks 
of rocks, and capable of being defended 
by a handful of men against any number 
of assailants. TJius by an admirably 
skilful manoeuvre has the able General 
with scarcely the loss of a man, mas- 
tered the first range of hills. It was 
supposed that the two brigades would 
immediately .join aud push forward to the 
2d lange. This is divided from the first 
by a hollow of various depth and width. 
On it there are three forts — Hetounda, 
or Hetoura, is situated on its western 
extremity, and is a place of no strength 
— About fifteen miles farther east stands 
Muckvvanpooi, a stiong and icgular for- 
tification, and thirty miles eastward of 
it is Hurryhurpoor, with a garrison of 
500 men. 

f lhe depot at Beechaikoh, was defen- 
ded by 5 companies of the 15th Native 
Infautry and was destined to receive the 
sick of the army. The battering train 
had arrived. We regret to learn that six 
elephants and many horses had died from 
drinking poisoned water. 

Meanwhile the two other divisions of 
the army were advancing into the hills. 
The 1st brigade commanded by Colonel 
Kelly, of His Majesty’s 24th, entered 
the forest on the 14th, and encamped at 
a village named Hureepoor, situated in 
the midst of extensive rice-fields. Next 
morning it advanced to Khodru, a village 
two miles nearer the hills which it would 
reach on the following morning. It would 
then ascend the Lukhundee pass ; which 
leads directly to Hureepoor. It had 
seen no enemy and the vi. lagers abandoned 
their houses on its approach. 

The 2d Brigade under Colonel Nicol, 
after several marches encamped on the 
14th at Munajogee, a village situated on 
a lofty mountain within three miles of 
the hills ; here it halted two days for the 
purpose of fortifying a bouse, intended 
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as a depot. T 1( n would be garrison* d by 
Ccpiain Baker, two s dial terns, and 300 
men the 21st Native Infantry. Tlie 
th'vV-b which this division would 
a s C“iid, T named ri»e Bidinee Ghaut. It 
lie" about five mitts from Muhajogee, in 
Ik? stony l>ed ot Site hniu’ie liver, it is 
eii'-y of access. Several otficeis had pro- 
c_ tl.i ten miles aloin it, without seeing 
an enemy. 

Ills troops of the thiee divisions were 
in excellent hedtn and spints. The 
bazais were pieutU'e: supplied. To 
fi- lit *r *a nen a daBy :»!».* .tuce of rice 
\va- issued glut is bj the Jorumis?. trial ; 
and they as well a** the camp followers 
obtained fall rations at a reasonable 
pric?. 

1’. S. — The Dawk of yesterday put into 
our hands htteis of the 19th instant, 
from t >e 4th Brigade of the Aimy. They 
are dated, “ Cam,*, north of the first or 
Ciieeria;hatee range of hills,” and inti- 
mate that the pass ha I been smoothed so 
as to admit the dragging up of the gnus, 
which were expected on the 20th or 21st. 
Immediately >fter their arrival, the two 
Brigades will form a junction. 

Extract of a Letter dated the Wth of 

February, ( 'amp, vud r ths second 

range of /I ills. 

tc On the 14th when the moon rose, 
we pushed forward without the least op- 
position towards rhtv i mtee 
having left a fottiiHl unua^.ne at Beechi- 
ako ?i» t large oi the 15th, under Colonel 
Greens t ice t. Our route lay sometimes 

in the dry beds of nul ahs, through 
ravines, ditches hues, and up moun- 
tains, as rugged and frightful as the Pyre- 
nees. After a march of 32 hours, the 
latter part of which we had a "-’-eat scar- 
city of water, we arrived at this most 
deso'au* place, surrounded by woods and 
bids. We aie much impede! by the. 
difficulty experienced in getting our sup- 
plies up .in almost inaccessible mountain, 
distant a!»o*n seven miles. The pinner- s 
have been indefatigable, and have to the 
astonishment of us all formed a flight of 
a reps, from the bottom to the sumn.it, 
so that now the elephants are enabled to 
mount, and their loads are brought up 
after them. We expect all our ammuni- 
tion aud stores up to night, and we hope 
to start on our wav to MuV.waupore to- 
morrow. We a. . .. ’re without a 'SRtch* 
tent, and the Gen- ral, mu noble Com- 
mander, puts up with a temper <ry hut 
with the greatest content and goo-J hu- 
mour.” 

On the 16th Colonel Burnett was order- 
ed to advance against the stockades be- 
tween Beech iako and Ktmwi.Uh. The 
fir-a »nd second, after little re istance, 
were evacuated by the enemy. From 
,tke third stockade a fire was directed 


ag.di *>t -ur troops, and unfortunately 
1/c-aer it Walcot of the Artillery was 
severe # .voumied, by a diet thiough the 
Iun;s. : N also -aii that Lieutenant 
H'roii, - th Native Infantry, and Lieute- 
nant Lai of the Pionjcts, were slightly 
v, candid Six Sepoys were wounded, 
and on killed. The stock...! was found 
deserted next morning, the i7th aud the 
Pass was taken possession of by Colonel 
But nett’s detachment. 

The Commissariat depai tment is about 
to receive important aid from thepiincely 
liberality ot to.* Nuwauh of Lucknow. It 
is '•aid tli *r His Highness has collected 
7,000 carnage bullocks, and 1200 bearers 
to facilitate the progress of the army in 
the held. 

Yesterday morning ail express arrived 
from Major General Ochterlony’s Camp, 
dated Etowudah, the 19fh instant. The 
General had arrived at that place without, 
seeing the enemy. Katmandoo is only 
about fifteen miles North East of Ltovvn- 
dah, anj between these two places, the 
strong fortified post of Chesepanee is 
situated, to which t to Nepaulese have 
probably retired. The troop continued 
in fine health and spirits. { f'al. Govt. 
Ga-ti] 

Madras, M irch 26, 1816. — The ene- 
my-.-iiiN to have at length made an ef- 
f-ct to Stop the progies-s of our gallant 
army ; but it is satisfactory to observe, 
that, notwithstanding the reiterated des- 
perate attacks made by the Gooikans on 
tuc positi ;n of the Briti-di troops, tuese 
hardy warriors were invariably repulsed, 
an 1 at length victory was secured by that 
favourite movement of the British troops, 
the v argo of the bayonet. This pe< u- 
lia-ly successful movement was earned 
into execution upon the late occasion by 
the 2d bdttalion of the 31 native in- 
fantry. 

We copy the following interesting par- 
ticulars of the movements of the troops 
from the Calcutta Gazettes of the 7th, 
in-dant : — 

t£ Gn the advance of the arm> towards 
Mu kuanpore, the height to the right 
aad left were discovert J to be occupied 
by the enemy, from whence it w;*-» ne- 
cessary to dislodge them . those on the 
left, however, spontaneously withdrew, 
end the ground occupied bj a small 
det'-ehu'cct ol the li:it!>h advance. The 
-non returned to the post in 
eioa* numbers, and c- impel led the detach- 
m.’iit to fall b.«c\ ; but the different bat- 
talions, mentioned as engaged ^having ad- 
vanced to their support, the post was 
maintained after an obstinate struggle, 
the detail of which we have alreidv pub- 
lished. ThN affair is considered de- 
cisive of the fate of Mnckwaupoir. 

“ The field operatious in Nt ( < ml have 
been hitherto carried on with surprising 
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promptitude and success. The move- 
ments appear to have been planned with 
uncommon skill and foresight, and all 
the difficulties known and calculated upon 
accordingly. The campaign has thus 
opened with the most brilliant prospect. 
The mountainous and woody barrier has 
been penetrated without loss, and our 
brave army has now a fair opportunity of 
effecting the fiual overthrow of the Goor- 
kah power. Our letters dated Etowndah, 
the 23d of February, give a lively de- 
scription of the romantic scenery in the 
neighbourhood of that place. The most 
rugged and forlorn part of the country 
appears to have been already passed, 
though there is still a succession of hills 
ou every side. 

“ We understand, that, when the cen- 
tre division was at Beechiako, a stone 
tablet was discovered in a small house, 
built for the accommodation of travellers, 
on one of the hills. Upon the tablet an 
inscription was observed, which warned 
all sti angers from entering Nepaul under 
pain of the severest torture 1 

“ The following letter resumes the de- 
tail of operations since our last number : 
— ‘ After marching from eight in the 
evening of the 17th till nine on the night 
of the 18th, we encamped, having pass- 
ed the Cheeriaghauti range of hills at a 
place of extreme difficulty. The third 
stockade, which Colonel Burnett suc- 
ceeding in turning, commanded the only 
path which led over the mountain, and 
which was hemmed in by almost perpen- 
dicular rock« thickly wooded on each 
side. So formidable was this position, 
that it was absolutely necessary to demo- 
lish the stockade after it was taken pos- 
session of, to admit of the passage of the 
supplies. Several pools of water had been 
poisoned, and a few elephants and horses 
have died in consequence. The march, 
which lasted twenty-five hours, was 
chiefly up the dry and stony bed of a 
nullah that ascended, by degrees, till we 
arrived at the hills. It was so steep that 
the general was unable to proceed, and 
was pulled up by officers, who tied their 
sashes together for that purpose. The 
distance which we had traversed was, 
however, not more than eleven miles. 
When we halted we had neither tents nor 
servants, and the magazine and camp 
supplies did not arrive till two days af- 
terwards. On the morning of the 21st, 
Lieutenant H anbury of the 25th with a 
small force was ordered to take a posi- 
tion at a pass about six miles off, and to 
defend it to the last extremity should it 
be attacked. There was an alarm that a 
thousand Goorkahs were advancing in 
that direction, but uo enemy appeared. 
After remaining a few daj s the detach- 
ment was ordered to join the general.— 
The sun between the hills is intensely 


hot, and the dews so heavy and cold in 
the night, that, to be comfortable, we 
find ourselves obliged to sit over a large 
fire. We are now four miles from the 
great fort at Muck wan pore. Information 
has been brought that it is full of troops, 
and one of the strongest iu India. We 
are encamped in a delightful spot. A ra- 
pid and beautiful river, flowing from the 
mountains, runs close by us ; the water 
is remarkably clear, and is full of fine 
fish. — 24th Feb. A native from Katman- 
doo is now entering the camp with dis- 
patches for the general.' 

“ Another letter of the 24th, from the 
ramp at Etowndah, mentions the asto- 
nishment and dismay of the Goorkahs 
on finding us able to overcome the obsta- 
cles which they had vainly supposed in- 
surmountable. — ‘ The flank marches 
through ravines and over mountains, em- 
barrassed them to such a degree that they 
abandoned their strongest stockades al- 
most without resistance. The prompti- 
tude and extent of the operations have 
made a due impression, and it is said 
they have requested to be allowed to send 
a vakeel into our camp. We expect to 
advance in a day or two.* 

“ Tlie left flank brigade under Colonel 
Nieol has proceeded with uninterrupted 
success. Having entered the dry bed of 
the Raptee, which affords an excellent 
carriage road, to the westward of Surasir 
fort, the brigade pushed on in an east- 
erly direction towards Etowndah, and is 
now able to co-operate with the centre 
division. In the mean time, the right 
flank brigade under Colonel Kelly enteted 
the Nepaul territory by the bed of the 
Bagmuttee river, in a northerly direction, 
and now occupies the mountain which 
commands the valley of Huriarpore, 
which is about fifteen miles south-last 
from Mukwanpore. 

“ We have seen a letter of the 26th.— 
The camp continued at Etowndah, and 
an ambassador from the Nepaul govern- 
ment was hourly expected. 

“ The Goorkahs are now sufficiently 
occupied. They have also au enemy of 
no ordinary strength and bravery to the 
eastward of the Cosa ; the Rajah of Si- 
cam, whose territory originally extended 
from that river to the Bootan, was al- 
most entirely crushed by the Goorkah go- 
vernment, aud plundered of the greater 
part of his country He is now endea- 
vouring to recover what he bad lost, aud 
lias already commenced hostilities with 
success." — Cal. Govt. Gaz. 

“ Hurriorpoor Pass , Feb. 19, 1816. 

_ “ Yesterday morning brigadier-general 
Kelly’s division of the field army fairly 
set its foot in the kingdom of Nepaul, 
after having surmounted, with the loss 
of only one soldier, a series of difficulties* 
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such as a handful of resolute fellows 
illicit have made most formidable to the 
pjognx of an army. 

“ Thia dhLioii marched from Raug- 
wanpuor the lltu instant, entered the 
foit'st the 13th, and found a pood path- 
way, which we easily made passable tor 
the guns. Two days’ march brought us 
through the forest to the foot of the hist 
range of hills, where ween-ered on the 
15 til the path which winds along the bed 
of a river called the Luckhundm, sever tl 
miles east of the river liuugmutty. (’you 
this bed we matched, and encamped, or 
rather bivouacked, the night of the 16th 
and 17rfi ; neatly ad the way ^reep pre- 
cipices ou both side-*, so nairmv, that no 
more than four men could march abreast ; 
and almost every turn or reach of the 
rher was enfilad'd by an eminence co- 
vered with jungle, from which a few 
light troops might have opened a destiuc- 
tive fiie upon us. Had there been an en- 
emy resolved to dispute this passage and 
that of the forest with us, I know not 
how an army of twice our strength could 
have gained a footing this season in Ne- 
paul. Twenty-four horns’ ruin would 
render not only the gieate^t part nt the 
forest, but this pus*, totally impractica- 
ble to any kind of wheel carriage for se- 
veral days together ; and it is generally 
understood that rain bring* alone with it 
the local malady called the Owl, <o much 
dreaded in the woods and valleys of Ne- 
paul. We, however, saw no appearance 
of an enemy until we reached the summit 
of the pass, where the hills were to be 
crossed by a deep and narrow path, wind- 
ing up a ravine ; so narrow that only one 
man could go at a time, and so deep that 
no elephant could go through it. At the 
top of this hill, ami at a point which 
commanded full 300 yards of the path al- 
luded to, the enemy had a small post ; 
and, on the cveiinu of the 18th, a havil- 
deraud party oLUk l hamparun battalion 
(partly composed of hai-incn} weie sent 
on to reconnoitre it. On being discover- 
ed, the enemy fired and shot one man 
going up the hill, but did not staud to 
make further resistance. The battalion 
soon coming up to their support, followed 
by H.M. 24th foot, under the command 
of Major Robinson, the post was aban- 
doned ; and the«e two regiments marched 
on as a sort of advanced guard to the 
main body, and are now encamped a few 
miles on the Nepaul side of the Cbciia- 
gbatee range of hills, waiting for the 
gun$, which cannot be got over without 
immense labour. Large working parties 
from the north are now assisting the pio- 
neers at that work, and a couple of days, 
we hope, will -accomplish it. 

<c Another range of hills is in sight, 
about eight or ten miles distant, which 
appear to be much higher than those we 
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l»?ic pav-eu 5 and on one of U.O'-e t UN is 
the foit of Hurt on pooi, which we art? 
de- tined to attack. The (foot kalis ha\o 
evidently not been erpccting us by this 
route, if they „t all i eh •*.*.•! we mm m to 
mwide th ini this sea'on. They are col- 
liding what foice ftey can, to make a 
stood at Huvrioi j oor ; hat, with line 
a train of a: tiller) as we have to shew 
them, and the reit of the force, though 
but smaM, efficient, and hi fci_*h health 
and spn it-, we may fan!', hope for the 
speedy success of our operation 1 never 
saw a finer body of men than II. M. 24th 
regiment, and they are in beautiful order, 
with an excellent coips of officers. Th* 
Chumparun light intan try, commanded 
by Captain Hay, though lately raised, are 
very effective, and their hill company of 
great use nt the present moment. Lien- 
tenant Colonel O’Halloran, with the 18th, 
21st, and train, is still on the other «ide 
of the hills, A very small party of ca- 
valry came with us ; but the horses, of- 
ficers, and cattle, thrive much better than 
was expected. 

“ General Kelly, with liis staff, cam* 
up yoteiday evening, and encamped with 
the regiments in advance/* 

The left brigade of the army having for- 
tified the htiiihts of Muhajogce, and Lit 
a patty of .100 men, with two six-pound* 
ers, to defend them, entered the Bika* 
nah pass, without molestation from the 
enemy, on the 18th. Its march was very 
slow, as it found much difficulty iu mak- 
ing a road for the train of artillery, con- 
sisting of two brass twelre-pouuders, se- 
veral six-pounders, two five-and-half inch 
mortars, four 4-inch 2-5 howitzers, and 
some three-pouuders of the mountain 
train. On the morning of the 20th, Ma- 
jor Luraley, with his battalion of the 
8th native infantry and the light compa- 
nies, was sent iu advance to reconuoitre 
a stockade of the enemy, commanding the 
Cheeriabghatee pass. Upon his approach 
it was evacuated by its garrison, and im- 
mediately occupied by his detachment. 

The ascent to it was found steep and 
difficult; and, from an excel It nt sketch 
of it now Hiug before us, it appears to 
be much stronger than any of those yet 
captured during the present campaigu.— * 
Immediately bej oud the pn«* a beautiful 
valley, named the Raptec, commenced,-** 
For a full description of the movements 
of this brigade, vve refer our readers £0 
the subjoined account by an officer acting 
with it. 

“ Extract of a Letter jrom am Officer of 

Brigadier SicoWi Dtno»um of the Ar- 
my, dated 4 'amp Lh» fogeeak the 

23 d Feb. 1816. 

u Since my lastyott will perceive, by 
the following extract from brigade orders, 
that we have fortified the height of Ml* 

Voi. IL 3 G 
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hajogee, at which place we anived from 
Beiwahon the 14th. 

6t Brigade Orders : 

“ < All the pioneeis to he employed in 
Ratifying the height of Mahajocce.’ 

<c Independent <f the pioneers we had 
also 100 men from eachcoip> employed 
on flic >amc woxk, who were relieved 
every two hours, and this duty obliged us 
to halt for two day 5 *. Captain Baker, 
with 300 sepoys and two MX-poanrUr*, 
was left in command of thN po- 1 ; and we 
moved forward on the morniix of the 
17th, and soon reached t.ie forest, 
through which we marched hy au exceed- 
ingly cood load for near two to:*, when 
our route lay ttnough the he;! of a nvci ; 
and line, Lad the enemy heeii mcpaie.l, 
they might, from thealino-t wa.x es.-'iu! j 
heights on either "Ide, hive orcuMoikd 
con- i.lerable lo^s to uiu c./.un; while 
thev, on rhe other iiaud, would h.i.e bvi n 
completely screened. But,. >4: an v: to t'il, 
fit a Gor.kah u t* .<•' oil: we moved on 
thionghthe bul fm about four coss, ai.il 
encamped at a place called Amoah Sole. 
On the 18th we continued cm* mauh 
along tlie bed till we came near to Amoah 
Basrah, wlien wc began to ascend the 
first range of hills, and weie consequent- 
ly obliged to cut our own roads, there 
btinr j icv iously only a nairow pathway. 
On the 19 th we reached Poll wall Ba>sah, 
and on the 20th got dear of this lange, 
after immense labour and wonderful ex- 
ertion, acd encamped at Joticcah, where 
ano ht r pn«*t i^ to he tsuhlt: htd. At tlii-^ 
place the brigadier, having tcceivul in- 
formation of a stockade ot coivddotabie 
strength bung in our fiont, oidetcd Ma- 
j° r hum ley, with the 13th native infan- 
try, the light company of H. M. 66th 
foot, and a party of the irregulw cavalrv, 
to move forward at day -break on flic 
2()tli, and to endeavour to gain posses- 
sion of the post. They succeeded with- 
out the smallest loss, the enemy having 
abandoned the stockade on the 
glimpse of our arms. They were observ- 
ed dying across the valley in great num- 
bers.— You really would he astonished to 
see this place. From the top of it the 
view is the most picture. . ,ue, and under 
ft is a most beautiful valley < f'con-ideia- 
ble extent ; on the other side of it ap- 
pears the Cheosapauney, and further 
nortnwaid the Chaiidagirc hills open 
to view, rising majestically towards the 
skit'. Inclosed I send a sketch of the 
last stockade, which, though taken in a 
burry, is veiy exact. You will perceive, 
that, on the load leading to its entrance, 
immense tiers Lee been thrown across 
to obstruct oui advance. The i ailing on 
the top is uncommonly "tiong, and con- 
sists of large logs of wood covered with 
faril), upwards of three feet in bitadth. 


Shot would proih.ee bat little effect 
si£A nst Mich a work. We have also taken 
possession of the 1 >rt of Act re, Mtiuaed 
in tlie valley, about throe miles distanr 
tiom the stockade. Ii is said that these 
two places contained 'six thi.u-Miiu men.’' 
— Cal. Gazt. 

Ma'lras , April 2. — YV '• w l the unex- 
pected satisfaction to au-icunce, in an 
Extiaordinaiy Cornier, on Wed mv lay 
night, the conclusion of the Xepuul war 
Royal salutes in honour ot tuL joy iM 
event, were immediately /red fr-.m the 
i am parts of Fort St. Geoige, and hum 
Chi'pauk palace. 

i ptaiu Cartwii&ht, Miktafy Secietary 
to M*ijt r- General O. liter cm, reached 
Cab >itu on tin: loth alt. a-.d iminedi 
i»ulj pi <#<.*“» ltd to lav i he treaty, ct which 
he v.cv t’.e b.-.uC', hcfoie the Right lion. 
th“ hovtuim-liijRM!, d cop.v of which 
wc puiii'h'il in c»i J’xti a on S -mlay. 
The Midden ahtuaiiom >n ft.e couraiN of 
Khartum*. b.o, cud tl e .aloe of the 
tre..t\ by rh ‘ Com kali", wa-, r.o doubt, 
occasioned by the 'jloiioii'. •» ob- 

tained by the troops undei the command 
of the gallant Genet al Ochteih.r.y, who, 
by a series of the most skilful move- 
ments, sm mounted those stupendous na- 
tural obstacles, upon wdiich tlie Nepaul 
Raj all mainly depended for a successful 
resistance to the advance of the British 
heioes. We otfer our hearty congratula- 
tions to the public upon tins event. 

Aitl.oi’uh th 1 interest winch ha? 
hfcn exited r'lUve t.* the operations 
of the Biiti.n army ;o the Xcpjnl, has 
con.-ider.ildy abated Mtrce it- .miccvsmuI 
termination, some fur rlier particular- of 
the indefatigable exertions tliar were re- 
quired to produce so happy a result, may, 
nevertheless, still be perused with satis- 
faction; we therefore copy the following 
interesting particulars, taken from letters 
ltom the scene of action : — 

We have already published the official 
account of the battle of Seekur Khutree; 
but our private letters, and an excellent 
plan of the scene of action now laying be- 
fore us, enable us to give some interesting 
particular.^ respecting that brilliant affair. 
Major-Gen. Ochterlony left Etowndah on 
the morning of the 27th, and arrived 
within a mile of the village occupied by 
tlie enemy called Seekur Khutree on the 
evening, where he bivouacked. During 
the night Kissuree Sing, with his detach- 
ment, abandoned that position, and retir- 
ed to Muckwanpore. In the morning of 
the 28th, Sir David ordered Lieut. Tirrell 
of the 20th, with three companies of the 
25th regiment, and 40 men of his Ma- 
jesty’s 87th regiment, to ascend the hill. 
Captain Tickell and Lieut. Pickersgill also 
ascended to reconnoitre the ground, with 
an escort commanded by Lieut. Lee, of hit 
Majesty’s 87th, From the village now 
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-occupied bv our troops, there was a iroou 
joiid along the mare of the m* *n*n.n. 
which le ids to the Fun. of Muckwmij 'ie. 
The road runs one mile and an i-.!t in an 
eastetly direction, and then* ai a jiee 
built tor t ravelin- toreficMi in, '• 

thenoith, about a mile, rormii n \y 
aright angle, the third side of w .eh j« a 
valley. A little tolhenoithwa.il ot t-.e 
ivfrebhina place, time i< 'il ege -toe! 
which lias been ejected rince the enemy 
evacuate i Ciieeroah-t iiaeree. The M uen- 
vanuore forts aie at the extremity of this 
road', and Paum >a . Chant] i, who com- 
manded at Mucku .mj/'jr-', couhi eu-ily 
distinguish o r movement* thiough .t 
telescope. Wcllaw.ueot tin* impoitance 
of the village, lie immediately oidcred 
Shumsher Rana to attack our detach- 
ments. The Sonbadai advanced with 
such lapidity and in such force, that the 
paity commanded by Lieut. Lee, H. M. 
%Jth f v\’ho had pioeeeded considerably 
to the eastward of the village, was rrai- 
pclled to retire by a path on the southern 
slope, which led to lieud-*p»aiters. In 
this retreat eight Sepoy* vveie killed end 
one wounded. The Maj.-r-tuunu :i! in- 
stantly directed the battalion ot the 25th, 
and the lieht c mi;*an\ oi the H7;h to 
1 ciiifoico Lieut. Turd 1 , -;t the ' silage, as 
the enemy were rushing on with impetu- 
o*ity to that post, They Micceedcd fiom 
the northern side, having at lived by four 
diffeient loutes. By one along the main 
lidge, by the second along the side of the 
slope, and by the others along the valley. 
The march to the attack appears to 
have been conducted with as much judg- 
ment and skill as biavery. Lieut. Tirrell, 
being deprived of the aid of Lieut. Lee’s 
small detachment, defended his post 
with astonishing intrepidity, having only 
a handful of men against a thousand, till 
he unfortunately fell. The command 
then devolved upon Lieut. Kerr, ot the 
2d batt. 12th legt. who gallantly conti- 
nued to maintain the south-ea'1 poition 
of the village, till the arrival of the batta- 
lion of the 25th, and light company of 
the 87th. The contest then became se- 
vere. The 22d and the 12tli successively 
joined, and formed, with the other 
corps, a convex line to the north-east of 
the village, while the enemy, having col- 
lected his troops by the routes above des- 
cribed, presented a eoriesponding line 
of greater extent, ami outflanked us. 
He had been reinforced from Muck wan- 
pore with artillery and Colonel Rumbeei’s 
battalion. The fire from a four pounder 
east of the village, opposed immediately 
against that angle where the 12th were 
posted, did great execution during full 
two hours, yet not a foot of ground was 
given up. Owing to some accident which 
occurred to the elephants, only one of the 


t ,i .o i a Lr- arrived at the "'mi] ut 

c i t’tv •.**!. 'Hi-* enuuy continued w 
V ;c>) up a hi 'v% . ml . iline ri:v f>«..m the 
lioit!; 1 ::i '■ '-'n'i**. **f tie ridge, and 
fit’*.] mad to the 'V*r. AY\>t five 
t, ri •’ ’ ie hsra 1 .*' n of i'i: 8rii J'm\ed. 
..* C*d. Miller do ’ o d tk< :u to cl. .r"'* 
•**.t fi:“T-:y aiou/th • >j.i which lead* to 
Wv«Ci'”. uupo:**. Thi- mi tcih mu'cuieLt 
y i't a:« end to the »tir /le. The chart. e 
was fioiou- and incHMihh*. The tncinv 
1 affii d . ii'l Cunii u.ided fell hack, threw 
tin* four- pounder flora the ridge, among 
the bush*. s, and blew up his ammunition 
to pre.imt ineonvvnicnce ia ictieating t*> 
Muckwanpore, at the i oi :li ca-t extremity 
rftheridfcc. The liod ? c* ei Luutemnt 
Tii i ell and four Gooriiah Chiefs were 
found in the village. KL-urcc and 
tliree oriier Surdar* were aho killed. 
K irtaheer Tliappa, a Soubadar of Mimu- 
sher Rana’s battalion, was wounded, and 
taken prisoner. 

The four-pounder which has been taken 
is said to be of beautiful construction, 
and egi.ul to our mountain ordnance, 
being in every point exactly similar. 

The village of Seckur Khutiee, rituar- 
ed rd*r,ut 1500 vatds from the foot of the 
hill, w is inhabited chiefly by Biahmins, 
and ih»* p-.opeityof Ki—urce Smg, who 
was k.lleti in the conflict. A slight in- 
spection of the plan -hews the importance 
of tiiis village, occupying the western 
point of the ridge on which Muckwau- 
poie stands, and Kissuree Sing has expi- 
ated bis precipitate abandonment of it 
with his life. The enemy, in his attempt 
to retrieve the error, displayed extiaordi- 
narv boldness and determination, during 
an obstinate contest of five hours, and 
the cool and steady conduct of our troops 
was never surpassed. The loss of the 
Goorkhas is uncertain, but has been esti- 
mated at one hundred and twenty killed, 
and about five hundied wounded ; our* 
about a foiiitli of that number. 

The protrre-s ot the division of the 
airny, under the command of ('olonel 
Nicols, along the bed of the Rap tee had 
been attended by no casualty. Though 
the enemy retired before him, he, never- 
theless found it necessary to leave, at 
a place called Ekoor, a strong detach- 
ment under Major Lumlev, to preserve 
his communication' for supplies. He 
was expected to join the centre division 
al>out the end of February. The capture 
ot the fort of Hurriapoie destroyed the 
only considerable impediment in the 
march of the troops ot the 1st brigade to 
join the Major-General. Thns the Ne- 
paul government found that three divi- 
sions of a powerful army had penetrated 
the frontier and were on the eve of com- 
mencing operations against Mutkwau- 
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PfUCL with Nipal. 

Much'll — The ratification 
of the TiLdtv of Peace with the Rajah of 
Nepaui !*» an event upon which v.e sin- 
cerely congratulate oui c< antiy, and more 
especially the auttiontics which have* 
conducted tlsc v, ci, that icqaiied all the 
enetgv and |iudenc'ot rise ihitisli cha- 
racter, to a successful and piusperous ter- 
mination. The immense tiact of territo- 
ry wiiicli extend > jrum the Sutlij to the 
Moiiingk and 1 1 amaei "dy between the. 
hills 10 t!»c noiiliw .ad 1 1 Jlaaiir, and the 
llimaLqali mountain'*, had been little 
known oi understood previous to the last 
campaign, and few weie aware that our 
aims were directed against any power be- 
yond that of the petty state ot Nepaui, on 
the borders of our own p issessious. The 
objeci of attacking a lemote lion tier near 
the Sutlij, ikuefotc, could not be seen 
without a know bdge of the views and 
power of the enemy. These being com- 
pletely a -cert lined, all our resoui ces were 
brought into action, and principally di- 
rected against the strongest and most re- 
mote point of the mountainous range, 
which seemed to give protection and se- 
curity to the aggressor. Nepaui proper 
is a territory of small extent, originally 
bounded on the west by the state of the 
Goorkahs, but afterwards conquered and 
incorporated with the latter power. The 
Goorhah government becoming distin- 
guished for daring enterprise, and a thirst 
for dominion, carried its arms as far as 
Tibet, where the chief of the expedition 
pluruieicd one or the wealthiest temples 
at Digger clieh of all its gold and jewels. 
With this treasure, the Goorkahs weie 
enabled to cany on a successful wartare 
against the sunounding Siates, and had 
in a short space of time made Kemaoon 
the western boundary of the Nepaui do- 
minions. When Omur Siugh rose into 
notice and exhibited proofs of a bold and 
enterprising genius, he was employed by 
the Rajah to pursue his conquests to the 
banks of the Sutlij. The only unsubdued 
state to the eastward of that river is the 
Rajah of Belaspaor, who was however 
compelled to pay tribute to the conqueror. 
As the Gooikali chief advanced to the 
westward he had erected strong forts and 
stockades at convenient distances, but 
particularly at Almorab, Serinagur and 
blulmvn, and on the frontier subject to 
the incursions of the Se iks he had defend- 
ed hi*- new possessions with a line of al- 
most imps i tenable fortifications. The 
consolidation of the Goorkah power had 
been lapid ind almost unchecked by any 
material redaUiue. The whole tiact of 
couutiy embracin'? many conrideiable and 
populous province" King between Kat- 
mandoo and the Sutlij, was entirely in 
the possession of the Nepaui Government, 
and organized, no doubt, for the purpose* 


COCT. 

ot f it ure conquest. To the eastward 
again the Rajah of Sice am had been de- 
prived of half his territory, and the Chi- 
nese weie aluimed by the spirit of ambi- 
tion which influenced the Raj all of Ne- 
paui. Some militaiy movements took 
place by the dheetion of the Emperor of 
China, and Katmandoo was nearly being 
invented, hut the diffeieiice was w#on ar- 
ranged iu consequence of well-timed pro- 
fessions ol obedience by the Goorkahs. 
In a shoit period the Goorkah state, ori- 
ginally not more than five hundred ini’es 
in circumference, had grown to ten geo- 
graphical degrees in length, and from two 
to three in breadth. The existence of a 
power organized with deep political saga- 
city. and pO"sessed of extensive lesourtes, 
might be expected at some period to 
threaten I he security of the Company’s 
tenit ry when its policy or ambition re- 
quited further extent of dominion. The 
states comprising the Goorkah sovereign- 
ty were perfectly at rest, ami quiet if not 
satisfied, under the lelgniug Rajah. Omur 
Sing and his sons governed in the new 
Provinces, and the consolidation of the 
Goorkah empire was complete. Hither- 
to no aggression had been committed on 
the lands belonging to the Honourable 
Company. 1 At length, however, re- 
peated irruptions took place, and with 
a disposition on the part of the Ni- 
paul government, that could not be mis- 
taken. 

The rapid view which we have drawn 
of the pi ogies*, of the Gooikali power 
will assist in explaining to our readers 
the military operations of the recent cam- 
paign, and the prudence and wisdom with 
which the general plan of attack was 
formed. The southern barrier, fiom its 
mountainous nature, had been supposed 
inaccessible to a large army, but tlie west- 
ern bouudary beyond the Jumna and near 
the banks of the Sutlij, was of easy ac- 
cess, and consequently bad been fortified 
with extraordinary care against invasion 
by the Seiks. The heights on which Ma- 
lown is situated, were almost covered 
with military positions, and it became the 
grand object in the commencement of the 
campaign to dislodge the enemy from the 
situation which be had deemed of the 
greatest importance. The division of the 
army under Major-General Ochterlony 
was ordered to this point. One division 
was directed in the first instauce against 
the Doon, and afterwards against Jytuck, 
and another division was intended to pe- 
netrate Kemaoon and cut off all commu- 
nication for supplies between the capital 
and the strong positions occupied by 
Omur Sing and his son, at Malown and 
Jytuck. A fourth division was destined 
for the invasion of Palpah and Bootwal, 
while the principal division was intended 
to act directly against Mukwanpore and 
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the capital. The successful operations in 
Kemaoon and to thewestwaid according- 
it, put us in possession of tlie whole 
count i y situated between the Gogia and 
the Sutlij. Subsequent negoeiatious toi 
the re-e&tablishmcnt of peace tenniuated 
the campaign, but the tardiness and de- 
lays of the Nepaul government in ratify- 
ing the treaty, occasioned a second strug- 
gle which has been tiiumphantly suc- 
cessful. 

It is generally known to our readers, 
that overtut es tor peace were made by 
the government of Nepaul towards the 
close of the fii.-t campaign, and that the 
negotiations terminated in the conclusion 
of a tic.tty at Segowley by Lieut. -Colonel 
Bradshaw on the part of the British go- 
vernment, and (tooi oo Gujraj Miner and 
Cliunder Seekur Opadeeah, the accredit- 
ed agents of the Rajah of Ncpaul, on 
terms advantageous aud honourable to 
the British government, but at the same 
time moderate and liberal when consider- 
ed with reference to the success of our 
arms and the reduced condition ot the 
enemy. 

The influence of intrigues .and dissen- 
sions in the cabinet, and the temporary 
prevalence ot a paity hostile to peace, at 
the head of which was stated to be Omur 
Sing Thappa and his Sons, are aligned 
as the causes of the refusal of the govern- 
ment of Nepaul to ratify the treaty. This 
singular aud unprecedented act of that 
government compelled the British govern- 
ment to resume preparations for hostili- 
ties, and to direct the advance of the 
troops under the (ommmid of Sir David 
Ochterlony, which has led to the signal 
defeat and ultimate submission of the 
enemy. 

We have reason to believe, that even at 
the moment when the renewal of hostili- 
ties was determined on, the British go- 
vernment, consistently with the modera- 
tion which has marked its proceedings 
throughout these tiansaclions, offered to 
accept the ratified treaty, provided the 
submission of the enemy were not delay- 
ed; and although the ratification of that 
instrument was insisted on as an indis- 
pensible preliminary to all discussion, a 
distinct expectation of considerable re- 
laxation from the terms of the treaty was 
held out to the government of Ncpaul. 
It would appear that the Nepanlcse go- 
vernment, confiding in the natural strength 
of their country and their means of op- 
posing our advance, did not avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer, and although 
some negotiation took place during the 
advance of Sir David Ochterlony, and 
after his arrival at Etowndah, it led to 
no decisive result,' and appeared to have 
been set on foot by the enemy with a 
view to fcain time, and obtain a cessation 
•f hostilities,— an object which was de- 


feated by the prudence aud firmness of 
the Geneirt 1 . 

It not till afro, the action on the 
hcidit* .>1 -Huhw.'iip'uc, and the subse- 
quent arft tir.ee «u our to within 

five hundred ya,\ oi ti.e t n> nv, V out- 
work's, and t ue tall of Hi.ii/.hkiioic, — 
wl-ich event from a compaih m ot dates 
inu-t hire been known to the Guorkahs, 
though tlie intelligence had not been re- 
ceived in our (amp, — that negotiation 
was renewed. On the evening ot the 4th 
of March Cliunder Seekur Opuleeah re- 
paiied to Sir D. Ocliterleny’s Head -Quar- 
ter;', and earnestly besought him to ac- 
cept the treaty ot Segowley ratified by the 
Rajah, whit h was declared to be in the 
possession of Kajee Buklitawer Sing, the 
brother of the prune minister who had been 
deputed from Katmandoo for the purpose, 
and was at M.ikwanpore. This proposi- 
tion led to considerable disciission-^du- 
ring which the earnest and submissive en- 
treaties and protestations of the Vakeel 
were repeated with renewed urgency. 
Being satisfied at length that the enemy 
was sincere ; that he was compelled by 
tlie necessity of his affuns to sue for 
peace; that the term.- ot the ticaty of 
Segowley secured to the British govern- 
ment e\ery deniable object of negotia- 
tion, and that the acceptance of those 
terms in the moment of our triumph 
and the reduced and irretrievable con- 
dition of the enemy would be equally 
conducive to the interests, reputation, 
and dignity of the British govern- 
ment ; he consented to receive the ra- 
tified treaty, on the Vakeel’s signing a 
written declaration, that the Rajah re- 
linquished all expectation of the favour 
and indulgence which had been previously 
held out to him, and looked to nothing 
but the rigorous execution of the terms 
of the treaty. This condition was eager- 
ly and joyfully accepted by Chunder See- 
cur, who immediately repaired to Muk- 
\vanpore, whence he returned in tlie 
course of a few hours with a paper to the 
above purpoit, executed by Kajee Bukh- 
tawer Sing and himself, with the ratified 
treaty, which we had the pleasure of lay- 
ing before our readers in the Gazette Ex- 
traordinary of the 15th instant. 

The declaration of the Vakeels, we un- 
derstand, has been since recognized and 
confirmed by the Rajah. 

As soon as the ratifications were ex- 
changed, hostilities ceased on both sides. 
At the very moment when Chunder See- 
kur arrived in camp with the ratified 
treaty, the eighteen -pounders were mov- 
ing out of the park to ascend the heights 
by the road prepared for them to the spot 
which had been selected for the battery, 
within five hundred yards of the enemy’s 
first stockade. Some of our officers wei e 
permitted to visit the forts and positions 
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of the enemy, after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. According to their repot t, rite 
portion is extremely strong by nature, 
but the foit locations are of no conse- 
quence. 

Diluted Lands. 

It has been ascertained that the Io-s of 
the enemy in Killed and wounded on the 
28th of Febitiaiv, was at least eight hun- 
dred men. 

The disputed lands mentioned in the 
second Aittclc of the tieaty with Ncpaitl, 
consist piincipally of thcdjstiSe:> of Boot- 
wal runi ISheoraj. lying between the div 
tnct of Got uck pore and the rant.? of hills 
in that quarter ; and certain lanes on the 
frontier of Sami, which had been at d li- 
ferent times occupied by the Gooikahs. 
Our 1 ig'tt to these lands had been clearly 
proved by local investigation, and tin: re- 
nunciation of all claon to them by the 
enemy, was essential to the honour ot the 
British government. 

By the operation of the 2d article, the 
Gooi Kalis are deprived of the whole of 
the lands below the first range of hills, 
westward of the river Cosab, which di- 
vides the distiict. of Purneah fiom Tii- 
hoot ; the reservation implied in the 3d 
clause of that article, being superseded 
by the enemy’s evacuation of the whole 
of the low lands between the Gunduck 
and the Cosali, on the advance of our 
troops. 

Bootwal Klias is the teim by which the 
town of Bootwal in designated, and this 
place alone leiwuns to the Nepalese, be- 
low the hi. Is wt^twaid of the Co-eh. The 
Kali is the name by which the Gogra is 
distiuguihbed before it i>*uo* fiom the 
hills. It fm m 4 * the eastern boundary of 
the Province of Kcmaoon and divides it 
from the Goorkaii Province of Dotce. 
Eastward of the Cosah, the Gooi kalis re- 
tain below' the hills, the province of Mo- 
rung, with the exception of that poition 
of it w’hich lies to the eastward of the 
Meitchee, a small river at no great dis- 
tance from the Teesta. By the retention 
of this latter part, we secure a free com- 
munication w ith the teintories of the Ra- 
jah of Siccain, by the pa^s of Nargaicote. 
Bv the cession-, specified on the fifth 
dame of the third Article, the Rajah of 
Siceam will n cover a considerable por- 
tion ot the teruto»y wrested from him by 
the Goorkahs, — wmle the repossession of 
the fort of Nnggree will give him a secure 
frontier m that direction. The connec- 
tion w hich has been formed w r ith Siccam 
mav eventually lead to an enlargement of 
ouv commercial iclaGons with Tibet, and 
the count* ie- li«*wind it. 

The stipulation* ot the fifth Article 
provide tor the exclusion for ever of the 
power and dominion formerly possessed 
by the Goorkahs iu Kemaoou, Gurhvval 


(or fcserinagur) and in the territories of 
the numeious petty states between the 
Jumna and the Sutlij. Kernaoon lias 
been finally annexed to the British do- 
minions, and the limits of this province 
have been extended to the West ward, by 
the annexation to it of <i poition of Ginh- 
wal, so a3 to render the Akkannuudee 
(one of the principal h* inches of the 
Ganges), the Western bnmidaiy of ili«* 
province. The Deyiali Loon ha* also 
been annexed to the British dominion *, 
as well as one or two other poilioir* oi 
territory and ceitaiu Forts, and their 
dependent lands, the possession of which 
was necescaiy tor military purposes. W ltli 
these exceptions, the whole of tie terii- 
toiies Westward of the Kali, from which 
the Gooi kalis have been expelled, have 
been lesuired tb the repiescntatives of 
the families which possessed them before 
the Goo> kali invasion, oi when the anci- 
ent families had become exthict, have 
been conferred on Chiefs who served the 
British Government with zeal and fideli- 
ty, during the war. All these Chiefs hold 
their lands in a soit of feudal dependence 
on the British Government, which with- 
out interfering in the details of the inter- 
nal administration, engages to arbitrate 
their differences and protect them from 
foreign enemies, the overgrowm and for- 
midable power of the Goorkahs in that 
quarter being thus replaced by a body of 
petty Chiefs, owing their prosperity to 
the Biitish Government, and looking up 
to it a* their common soveieiim and 
protector. 

'Flie advantages resulting fiom the 
piovisions of tne leinatning aitielcs, are 
too ob.ious to lequiie any lemark. 

Put invr the latter part of the action at 
Seekur Khutree our troops had erected a 
stockade ot several hundred yards in 
length on the North-west side of the 
village, which after the engagement was 
completed, the Biigade under Colonel 
Nichols joined the ceulic division, on 
the 29th of Februaiy. Liuit. Boileau 
arrived at the Presidency a few day* 
ago, having left the army ou the 11th. 
at Simrora Bass a on its return from 
Nepaul. The Major-General was atBet- 
tia on the 13th, where he intends to re- 
main till he receives orders for the distri- 
bution of Ids force. 

We regret that want of time prevents 
our being able to give a plan of the battle 
at Seekur Khutree. 

Madras , May 1. — A durable peace is an- 
ticipated with Nipal. Gen. Ochterlony has 
returned to Dinapore, where he w ill remain 
during the hot season. Recent advices from 
the Rungpore battalion, in the Morung, 
state, that the fort of Nagree has not yet 
been given up to our ally, the liajab of 
Siccum, by Nipal, in conformity with 
stipulation" in the late treaty. The Bri- 
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ti*h troops have all returned to their can- 
tonments. 

COURT-MARTIALS. 

Bombay, 29 M January, 1316. — Lieu- 
tenant Montgonreiy, of the 1st battalion 
9th reuimenf of Native Infantry, lia* been 
hi ought to trial by a Court- Mai rial at 
Bombay, on the fn -lowing charge*, viz. 

1st — For having defrauded Lieutenant 
Kniglit of his house and gaiden at Seroor, 
and disposing of it to a Paisee. 

3d — For selling Lieutenant Knight a 
house situated in the Poonah canton- 
ments, that he f Lieutenant Montgomery) 
had, some time be tore, mortgaged to 
another man to a considerable amount. 

4th— For having falsely informed 
Lieutenaut Knight, and others, that not a 
man had a mortgage on the said house. 

Of these charges. Lieutenant Mont- 
gomery was found guilty, and accordingly 
cashiered ; aud the sentence of the Court- 
Martial having been confirmed by the 
Commanding Officer of the Forces, the 
name of Lieutenant Montgomery was 
struck off the strength ot the Bombay 
army. Lieutenant M. has since arrived 
in England on board the Apollo. 

Extract from the confirmed Proceedings 
of a General Couit-Martial a>sembled at 
Masulipatam, on Tuesday, the lltli day 
of September, and continued by ad- 
journments until Tuesday, the 24th of 
October, 1815, by virtue of a warrant 
from his Excellency Lieutenant-General 
Sir Thomas Hislop, Bart. Commandcr-in- 
Chief, and of which Colonel George Bow- 
ness, of the 18th regiment of Native In- 
fantry, is President. 

Charges preferred by me against TAeute - 

nant Sandon , of his Majesty's 86M 

Beg irnent, viz. 

1st — For ungentlemanly and unofficer- 
like conduct, in bieaking his word of 
honour with the paymaster of the regi- 
ment, who advanced him a sum of money 
to enable him to march with the regiment 
from Vellore on or about the 28th of 
August, 1814, in the presence of two of 
Ills brother officers, who were called for 
the special purpose of witnessing Lieute- 
nant Sandon’s pledge of honour to pay- 
master Cope, that his wine bills should 
not exceed ten pagodas a month, until 
the money advanced was liquidated. 

2d— For dishonourable conduct in at- 
tempting unjustly to withhold from a pri- 
vate soldier of his Majesty’s 86th regiment 
(of the name of Griffith) five pagodas given 
into the hand of Lieutenant Sandon, on 
or about the 1st day of March, 1814, by 
Lieutenant O’Reilly, 1st battalion 18th 
regiment Native Infantry, for the purpose 
of paying the soldier for castrating a 
horse. 


3d— For disgraceful and unoffieer-like 
conduct, in employing the mesMuan of the 
regiment to get him some doth, in April, 

1814, under a piom:>eto pay for it in one 
month, and for (putting his quarters in 
January, 1815, without pacing for thfe 
same, and then not until Major Mai>ton, 
commanding the regiment, sent the iness- 
man, and likewise direction* to Captain 
William**, commanding detachment, to 
desuv tSiat L ; eutenant Sandon should be 
sent baik to the head-qnarteis of tin* 
regiment, if he did not immediately dis- 
charge the messman’s demand. 

4th — For unofficer and umentlemanlike 
conduct, in sufTeiing hiai«elf to be kicked 
by Lieutenant Kirkland of the same corps, 
on or about the 27th A pi if. 1814, and 
allowing thiee da\* to el ipse without 
taking the least notice of it, until the 
circumstance had become the common 
conversation of the place, and he had 
likewise been requested to withdraw 
himself from the mess until the unplea- 
sant affair was settled. 

(Signed) D. Mar*tox, 

Major 86th regt, commanding. 

By order, (Sinned) P. Vans Agnew, 

JDep. Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 

Masulipatam, Jubi 17, 1815. 

Sentence . — The Court finds the pri- 
soner, Lieutenant Sandon, of his Majesty’s 
86th regiment, guilty of the whole of the 
Jst charge as preferred against him, ex- 
cept that the march of the regiment from 
Vellore took place on or about the 28th 
August, 1813, instead of 1814, as therein 
stated. 

In respect to the 2d charge, the Court 
acquit the prisoner of dishonourable con- 
duct, but find him guilty of unjustly 
withholding from a piivate soldier of his 
Majesty’s 86th regiment, of the name of 
Griffiths, five pagodas given into the hand 
of Lieutenant Sandon (on or about the 1st 
day of March, 1814) by Lieutenant 
O’Reilly, 1st battalion 18th regiment 
Native Infantry, for the purpose of paying 
the soldier for castrating a horse. 

In regard to the charge, the Court 
is of opinion, the prisoner is guilty of re- 
prehensible conduct in employing the 
messman of the regiment to get him some 
cloth iti April, 1814, under a promise, 
and likewise to pay for it in one month, 
and for quitting his quarters in January, 

1815, without paying for the same, and 
then not uutil Major Mar ston, command- 
ing the regiment, sent the messman, and 
likewise directions to Captain Williams, 
commandi mr detachment, to desire that 
Lieutenant Sandon should be sent back to 
the head-quarters of the regiment, if he 
did not immediately discharge the mess- 
man’s demand ; but acquit him of dis- 
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graceful and uuofficer-like conduct, as set 
forth in the said ciiarge. 

Tht* Com t finu& the prisoner not guilty 
of the 4th charge, and do theicfoie acquit 
him of the same. 

f The Corn t having found the pi Loner, 
Lieutenant feandou, guilty in rhe aho\e 
instances do, by vntue ot me Rules and 
Articles of \V as for the hettei eovunmont 
of his Majesty’s i.-rces, a< -judge and sen- 
tence him to besu-ptuded ti<*m i;mk and 
pay for six calendar u - i»m*. uu.l to be 
reprimanded by t lie in.im ander-in-Chtef 
in -'Urli nui uer as his Lxcedency may 
deem pioper. 

(feigned) C. Rowvr&s, 
Colonel and Pi umlaut. 
(SignccB « T. When, 
L'eputy Jue-,e Adtocate. 

Approved and cond nu 1, 

^feighvi:; T. Hi* i,op, 

Lieutenant-General. 

In publirdiing the foicgmng sentence, 
the Commandei jn-Chiet teels it to be liis 
duty to mark in General Ordeis, the im- 
pulsions which a sentence, so inadequate 
to the finding of the C’ouit, has made on 
his mind. 

On the first charge. Lieutenant Sandon, 
of his Majesty’s fcfiili leguneut, is found 
guilty of breaking his word of honour, 
deliberately pledged befiie rvo of his 
brother officers and the circumst; nces 
under which so solemn a pledge wa» made 
and broken, tend only to aguiavaie tue 
disgraceful nature of the act. Had tins 
been the oi-Ij cktiu? nrmed again"! Lieu- 
tenant . v amlon, it would have incuted a 
more serious sun once than lias been 
awatded by the Couit-Martial for the 
three offences of which it lias found him 
guilty. 

On the 2d charge. Lieutenant Sandon 
is convicted of unjustly withholding five 
pagodas from private Griffiths, of the 66tli 
regiment, and the Commander-in-Chief 
has been sui prised to find, that such 
conduct is not considered by the Court as 


dishonourable to a British officer. Al- 
lowing full wight i.) v.lut Lieutenant 
Sandon ail* t.' in his defence on this 
charge, it would appear that, deeming if 
advisable to absent himself irom the re- 
giment for a time, in consequence of an 
“ unpleasant affair” with Lieutenant 
Kirkland (which is the subject of the 4th 
charge) , he had no K-ady means of de- 
fraying the expenses of the exclusion, 
but by making use of the mom'y which 
pad been entrusted to him for Ginfitlis ; 
he therefore did apply to this purpose the 
five pagodas in ins possession ; which 
were in fact the pioperty of the said 
private Giiffiths, and consequently was 
unable to pay when the soldier preferred 
Jus claim. There appears nothing in the 
cnuiinstauces which led to the unjust 
dticuthui of the money (and its applica- 
tion to Lieutenant Sandon’ s use) which, 
in the slightest degice, divests the act i-f 
its dishonorable character. 

With reject to the lid charge. Lieute- 
nant Sandon is found guilty of mra'm 
breaking his word, having pi evaded do 
the mts>-butler to pay aclotb-meichant’s 
bill for him, under a ptotui&e of lefuiniiug 
the amount in one month, he w ithliolds 
payment lor nine mouths. If such trans- 
actions as these are not considered t>y a 
General Court-Martial as uffbfficer like 
and disuracetul, it is much to be feared 
that the high seme of honour which has 
heretofore distinguished the officers of 
the BiiiLh aimy, will soon s?;ve place to 
conduct and principle." diseraceful to the 
genlkin’ii, and which the nice dNciimi- 
uatiiig sense ot honour, cheiLited by the 
officeis ot the 15titi>h anny, a" rhe cha- 
racteristic of their profession, ihould need 
but to be detected, to disqualify the de- 
graded individual trom again tarnishing 
the unequivocal character which every 
person, bearing his Majesty’s commission, 
must preserve without a stain. 

The General Court-Martial, assembled 
at Masulipatam, of which Colonel Bow- 
ness is President, is dissolved. 


PRECEDENCE IN INDIA. 


The question of rank and precedence 
in India is at length likely to be set at 
ri -t bj the warrants of the Prince Re- 
gent already received there, except in 
regard to the ladies, the warrant not be- 
ing considered, in that respect, suffi- 
ciently explicit ; and a further reference 
has been accordingly made to the autho- 
rities in this country by Lord Moira. In 
the mean time, every lady retains her 
personal rank by birth ; and the question 
referred is to ascertain the rank of those 


ladies, who are entitled to precedence in 
right of the situation oftheir husband,. 

The rank and precedence of those spe- 
cifically mentioned in the Prince Regent’s 
warrant is as follows : 

The Governor General. 

The Vice-President, or Governor Ge- 
neral for the time being. 

The Governor of Madras for the time 
being. 

The Governor of Bombay for the time 
being. 
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The Chief Justices of Bengal and Ma- 
dras 

Tl)e Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Members of the Council, accord- 
ing to their situations in the council of 
their respective presidencies. 

The Puisne Judges of the Supreme 
Courts of Judicature. 

The Recorder of Bombay. 

The Commander- in- Chief of H. M. 
Naval Forces, and the Commandei-in- 
Chief of the Army at the several pi ca- 
dencies, according to lelative rank in 
their respective sen’ ices. 

Military and Naval Officer?, above the 
rank of Major General. 

All othei persons to take place accord- 
ing to what shall appear to have been 
the general usage of the several presiden- 
•ies. Tiie Archdeacons to be considered 
as next in rank to the senior nmi chants. 

All Ladies to take place according to 
the rank assigned to their respective hus- 
bands, with the exception of Ladies hav- 
ing precedence in England, who are to 
take place according to their several 
ranks, with reference to such precedence, 
after the wives or the Membeis of Coun- 
cil at the presidencies in India. 

The following is the General usage at 
Calcutta regarding the rank of such pei- 
sons who are not specifically mentioned 
in the royal wan ant : 

Rear-admirals, with major-generals — 
commodores and first captains to com- 
manders-in-chief, with brigadier-gene- 
rals — colonels and post-capfains of H.M. 
navy, of three years’ standing — advocate 
general — senior merchants in the hon. 
Company’s civil service — president and 
meiubeis of the medical beard — lieute- 
nant colonels and post captains of H. M. 
navy of less than three years* standing 
— junior merchants in the hon. Compa- 
ny’s sen ice — major*, ami masters and 
commanders of H. M. navy- — captains of 
the lion. Company’s regular ships— fac- 
tors in the hon. Company's civil <er\lee 
— captains in the army, lieutenants of 
H. M. navy, and surgeons, according to 
the dates of their respective commissions, 
except when the captain happens to have 
the command of a corps or station — 
writers in the hon. Company’s civil ser- 


vice — lieutenants of the army and assist- 
ant surgeons — ensigns. 

The following i* the precedence of rank 
established between the officers of the 
i>o:»Juy marine and tho*c of the Com- 
pany S thins, oh. 

Commodore of the Bombay marine— 
ecmmandeib of the lion. Company’s re- 
gular ships — captains in the Bombay ma- 
line — commanders of the regular packets 
— mastcis ol the Company's extra ships, 
and lieutenants in the Bombay marine, 
with temporary rank of captains com- 
manding vessels. 

The bishop of Calcutta and his suc- 
cessor? ate to he styled “ Lord,” by vir- 
tue of a special royal warrant to that 
effect. 

WRITERS’ RANK, 1814-15. 

The rank of the writers for the several 
presidencies of the season (1814-15) has 
lately been settled at the East India 
House, and is as follows : — 

Bengal. —.Thomas Cleik, Abraham 
Hume, Edwaid Sheffield Montagu, Geo. 
Pawney Thompson, HenryJohn Palmer, 
John Fleming Martin Reid, Richard 
Chase, William James T ur quart d, Wil- 
liam Dent. 

For r St. Gtorge. — David Bannerman, 
William Bensley Anderson, John Orr, 
Charles Robeit Cotton, Malcolm Lew in, 
William Haringtou, William Done Davis, 
John Paternoster, Anthony Edward An- 
gelo Tremamondo, Thomas Ebenezer 
John Boiieau, John Elackburne, Francis 
Lascelles. 

Bombay. — Edwaid Grant, George Lett- 
som Elliot, Hemy Shee. 

Messrs. John Duusmure and Walter 
Blackburne, writers for Bengal ; Mr. 
Robeit H. Clive, a writer for Fort St. 
(icoKge ; and Mr. Arthur Crawford, a 
writer for Bombay, who left Hertford 
College in May, 1815, aie to rank of 
1815-16, because they did not proceed to 
India till then. They are to take prece- 
dence, however, of all the other writers 
ot that season ; and Messrs. Dunsroure 
mid Blackburne are, with respect to each 
other, to rank iu the order we have named 
them. 


ASTATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 

Si arch 18. — We regret to state, that 
although great exertions have been made 
by the magistrates of Calcutta to dis- 
cover the perpetrators of the diabolical 
crime of setting the numerous ships ou 
{ire, which have lately been destroyed, 

Asiatic Journ.— No. X. 


they have been hitherto unsuccessful. The 
individual? composing the crew of the 
Percy Lave been examined by Mr. El- 
liot, the magistrate. The result was not 
known, but it is said there was much t<* 
implicate these men as the wilful de- 
stroyers of some of the ships. Several 

Vql. II. S H 
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of the crew were men who had been im- 
pressed on the Radnor and Mornington, 
many of whom were dressed when the 
first alarm of fire was given, and on 
some of them stolen property has since 
been found. 

Much discussion has lately taken place 
at Calcutta, respecting the validity of 
marriages celebrated otherwise than by 
the rites of the church of England ; and 
many serious and unfounded apprehen- 
sions have aiisen in consequence, in the 
minds of the Christian population in 
India. 

The following paragraphs and extracts 
appeared in the Bengal Hurkaru. They 
have since been inconsiderately repub- 
lished by the editor of the India Ga- 
zette. 

“ Calcutta , March 30, 1816. — It is not, 
perhaps, generally known, that within 
the limits of the see of Canterbury, the 
following is the law regarding the per- 
formance of the marriage rite, by clergy- 
men not of the established church. 

e( 4. By the 26 Geo. II. c. 33, if any per- 
son shall solemnize matrimony inauy other 
place than a church or public chapel, 
where banns have been usually published, 
unless by special licence from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; or shall solemnize 
matrimony without publication of banns, 
unless he first had (from some person 
having) authority to grant the same; 
every person knowingly and willingly so 
offending, and being lawfully convicted 
thereof, shall be adjudged guilty oi felony, 
aud transported for fourteen yeuis. S. 8. 
Except in Scotland ; and except the 
marriages of quakers ; or Jews, as afore- 
said. S. 18/' 

“ We are not aware how far this regula- 
tion extends to the British settlements in 
India, but should suppose it affected 
them, in as far as they have been placed 
under the arch- episcopal jurisdiction of 
the see of Canterbury, in the realms of 
England."* 

By a late regulation in the Calcutta 
College, at Fort Wiliam, degrees of ho- 
nour are to be granted to any civil ser- 
vant who may, after leaving the college, 
obtain a high proficiency in the Arabic 
and Sanscrit languages. The reward of 
3000 pagodas for learning, g> anted on 
this account, has been abolished. 

The Court of Directors have appointed 
lieutenant Colonel Alexander Bryce, of 
i the Madras Retired List, Military Assist- 
ant to the Auditor General at the East 
India linn e. 

A “ Calcutta Diocesan Society, for 
the promotion of Christian knowledge,” 


* With a vi*:» to tut r-.nect»on of the. firo- 
iieoii-- imnres*ion rhus ni.nl <■ i the public mind, 
th<* Calcutta Govr -r ent (Ji unite printed an enure 
•opy oi the act.— £dir« 


has been established at Calcutta by the 
Lord Bishop. 

The Bishop and the Archdeacon are 
taking the greatest iuterest in the con- 
duct of the Free School at Calcutta, un- 
der Dr. Bell’s system. His lordship’s 
patronage is always ready to assist in the 
formation of plans for the improvement 
of the many philautrophic institutions in 
India. 

Divine service is now regularly per- 
formed, in St. John’s church at Calcutta, 
ou Sunday evenings, according to th« 
special directions of the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

A General Pension Fund, for the be- 
nefit of the Bengal Civilians, is about to 
be established at Calcutta : a meeting of 
the principal civil servants has been al- 
ready held on this interesting subject, 
and it has received the promised sanction 
and support of government. It is sup- 
posed that this example will be followed 
at the other presidencies. 

Henry Sir George Tucker, Esq. ha* 
been appointed Financial aud Colonial 
Secretary to the Supreme Government ; 
and W. B. Bayley, Esq. Secrctaiy in the 
Revenue and Medical Departments, — iu 
consequence of the succession to council 
of Geoige Dowdeswell, Esq. 

April 23. — On Saturday, Mr. Henry 
Stuart, an Ensign in his Majesty’s 86th. 
regiraeut of foot was tried for the raur-. 
der (in aduelj of Lieutenant John Henrv, 
of the same regiment. Sir Samuel Tol- 
ler briefly addressed the jury insuppoiT 
of the prosecution, and in the course o t 
his speech took occasion to reprobate the 
practice of duelling, as a violation of the 
laws of God and man. It appealed, fiom 
the evidence adduced in support of the 
prosecution, that this fatal duel arose 
from the most triv ial circumstances. The 
following is a brief detail of the unfortu- 
nate affair. It appeared that the piisouer, 
the deceased, and four other officers of 
the regiment, foimed a private tiffin - 
mess, which was given alternately by one 
of the members. During tiffin on the 
11th of March last, a conversation took 
place relating to the bottling off a barrel 
of beer; for tbe use of the mess. The 
prisoner remarked that he was sorry he 
had no bottles. Lieutenant Heqry asked 
him jocosely what had become of them, 
to which the prisoner replied, •* I have 
disposed of them.” Lieutenant Henry 
laughed and asked him “ how lie could 
be so foolish” — the prisoner ar.sweied, 
“ I sold them, Henry, to raise the wind,” 
which caused a laugh. About half an 
hour after this couveisation Lieutenant 
Henry left the room, leading the party at 
table. The prisoner proposed and diank 
the health of Lieutenant Henry, and so 
unconscious was he of haviug given any 
offence, that he seat two to 
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the deceased to return and drink his 
wine. 

Three officers of the regiment, who 
were present on the occasion, proved 
these circumstances with little or no varia- 
tion. The prisoner was described as kind, 
gentle, and good-natured. 

The circumstauces which took place 
between this occurrence at the tiffin table 
and the fighting of the duel were not 
proved. A palanqueen boy proved that 
on the morning of the 12th he with 
others was ordered, but by whom he did 
not know, to take a gentleman to the 
beach, a short distance from Masulipatara ; 
whilst remaining by the palanqueen, he 
saw the heads of four gentlemen, and heard 
the repot t of a pistol in about twelve 
minutes after he heard the report of 
another pistol, and then he could only 
discern three heads. One of the gentlemen 
called for the doctor and the person 
who went to the Fort, and desired the 
deceased to be taken in the palanqueen 
after him, which was done. The witness 
did not know but by the report who the 
deceased was. 

The magistrate who committed the 
prisoner was then called. He said he 
knew the prisoner, and examined him at 
Masulipatain on the 19th of March, 
relative to the duel which had taken place 
there a few days before. The magistrate 
cautioned the prisoner against saying any 
thing to criminate himself, but stated to 
him, that it was for him to cousider 
how far it would be beneficial to himself 
to take his trial at once, in preference to 
waiting for any indefinite period with a 
prosecution hanging over him, which 
might take place when his witnesses were 
not to be found. Here Mr. Gahagen, 
counsel for the prisoner, rose, and object- 
ed the prisoner’s confession being read, 
on the ground that his confession was not 
strictly voluntary, and that an impression 
favourable to instant confession might 
have been produced on his mind by 
what had fallen from the magistiate. 
After hearing the arguments of Mr. Gaha- 
gan in support of the objection, and of 
theAdvocate General against it, the learned 
judges shortly stated their reasons for 
sustaining it, and the evidence was accor- 
dingly rejected. We have been thus par- 
ticular in stating the nature of this objec- 
tion, as it may afford information on a 
point of considerable importance to many. 
The chief justice theu directed the jury 
to acquit the prisoner. 

BIRTHS. 

March 10, Mrs. P. Lemondine, of a daughter. 

At Berhampo re, Feb. 24, Mrs. S. C. Allen, of a 
son. 

At Dinapore, Feb. 28, the lady of Captain Lewis 
Shaw, 18th Nat. Inf. of a son. 

At Bankipore, Feb. 23, Mrs, Green, of a son. 

At Cawnpore, Feb. 15, the lady of J. H. Mat- 
thews, Esq, Paymaster of »h« 14th Foot, of a 
laughter. 


At »he same place, Feb. 28, the lady of Capt. H. 

Wrottesley, 28’ h Nat. Inf. of a st U born son. 
At Kishtnagui, March It, the lady of W. Patou, 
Esq Judge and Magistrate, of twin daughters. 
At Keitah, Feb. 28, the lady of Capt. H. Bowen, 
commanding the Sd Grenadier Battalion, of a 
daughter. 

March 13, Mrs. Thomas Collett, of a son. 

March 13, Mrs. J. McLean, of a daughter. 

March 10, the lady of Capt. John Ross Parrish, 
of the Country Service, of a son. 

In Chownnghee, March 9, the lady of Lieut. J. 
Robeson, Adjutant of the Benares Provincial 
Battalion, of a daughter. 

March 8, the lady of George Mercer, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

On the same day, Mrs. Win, Smith, of a son. 

At Jessore, Feb. lft, Mrs. W n. Thomas, jun. of 
a daughter. 

At Penang, Jan. 20, the lady of Geo. Alexander, 
Esq. Surgeon, of a son. 

At Tmhmopoly, Feb. 17, Mrs. Goldie, of a 
daughter. 

At Majoi General Durand’s Gardens, Feb, 20, thy 
lady of Lieu*. E Williams, gd batt. 3d regt, 
Kat, Inf. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev, Mr. Shep- 
herd, James Ewing, Esq. Judge and Magis- 
trate at Syhet, to Miss Morton. 

March 11, Mr. Joseph Seaward, Hon. Company’s 
Marine, to Miss Eliza Ma*y Manly, daughter 
of the late Lewis Manly, Esq. merchant. 

At St. Andrew’s Church, Calcutta, March 13. by 
the Rev. Dr. James Biyce, Lieut. Rob. Gordou, 
of the corps of Engineers, on the Bombay Es- 
tablishment, rp Mrs. Macpherson. 

At Berhampore, Feb 10, by tilt Rev. Mr. Bales, 
Mr. Wm. Burnham, of Purneah, Bliowgong 
Factory, to Miss Elizabeth Wallerton. 

At the same place, and at the same time, Mr. 
John Brandt, of Purneah, Juggernautpore Fac- 
tory, to Miss Mary Ann Wallerton. 

March 13, at St. John’s Cathedral, hy the Rev. 
Mr. Shepherd, Mr. John Wall, to Miss Frances 
Maria Bell. 

March 12, At St. John’s Cathedral, by the Rev, 
Mr. Shepherd, Mr. James Turner, to Mis, 
Maria Barungton. 

At Chandernagore, March 17, Monsieur J. Ber- 
chon De Fontaine, to Madame Briois, widow 
of the late Monsieur Briois. 

At Trincomalee, Feh. 12, Mr. Samuel James, mer- 
chant, to Mrs. AnnaCatherma Christina Smith, 
relict of the late Mr. Robert Sm.th, ol that 
place. 

DEATH*. 

At CUanderr.agnre, in the house of Mr, Wade, 
Feb. H, the Rev. Mr. N. Forsyth. The indefa- 
tigable Zealand honest *incetit>, which charac- 
terized the meritorious career of this excellent 
man, are too well known, to stand in need cf 
any eulngmm, f-«>m the humble pen of the 
present writer, Mr. Forsyth amved in India m 
1792, and during the several last years of his 
life, Chinsurah was the scene of hit pious la- 
bours. His regular and exemplary discharge of 
the duties of his profession, reflect the highest 
credit on his character; tor such was the rigid 
seventy of the principle;, that he persevered 
with unshaken constancy, in the exercise of 
Ins public duties, even while labouring under 
t be accumulated pressure of sickness and infir- 
mities. The evangelical purity of lus life, hi* 
unostentatious p etv, his extreme disinterested- 
ness, Ins uitcr nsregard ot the eva n esc* nt en- 
joyments of this world, conspired to render him 
the bughte^t 01 nament of his profession j and 
the sorrowful multitude who attended his re- 
mains to their last home, evinced that his me- 
rits were held in deserved estimation. — His 
remains were deposited in the burial ground at 
Chinsurah, to which place his body had been 
removed, on the evening of hi* dissolution.— 
His interment took place the next morning j 
the funeral services being performed by the Rev. 
Mr. May. 

March 9, at the house of Mrs. Swinhoe, after a 
painful illness, borne with the most exemplary 
and Christian fortitude, Wm. Hole N ichnletts. 
Esq an Assistant Surgeon on this establish- 
ment. 

3 H 2 
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Lately, Fredenrk Bryant. E^q. fr-e meithant. 

At Aftra, Feb. Cfi, Ma=te« D fuel B»a«anca Camp- 
bell, son of Mi. W. Campbell, agtd 1 year and 
6 months. 

At Loodianali, Ftb. 2, th*- infant «»>n of Lieut. J. 
H K} an, 2d Nat. Cav. ag« d 4 months and 15 
days- 

At Senngapatam, Feb. 23, Lieut. James Scott, 
12th Madras Nat. Inf. 

AtAkowla, Jan. 21, in Lieut. Colonel Ooveton’s 
Camp, Lieut. McNaghtan Cranford Hunter, of 
the Tnchinopolv Light Inf. 

At Penang, Feb. 4, Philip Manington, aged 18 
years. 

March 31, Capt. Bertram, of Madras Pioneers. 
March SO. Mm Cathenrie Berry, aged 15 years 
and 6 months 

At Fereidpore, March 8, S. Marston, Esq. 

MADRAS. 

April 16. — Friday last, being Good 
Friday, was strictly observed with the 
ceremonies and solemnities customary 
at this holy season, by the Christian 
community of this Presidency. Divine 
service was performed at the several 
churches and chapels in Madias and its 
vicinity. On Ea-ter Sunday the usual 
collections were made at the several 
places of worship, in aid of the several 
charitable institutions of the settlement. 

We know no season in England during 
which more universal joy and happiness 
is displayed than in Easter week. There 
are few of our readers who have not still 
warm in their remembrance the sports 
and amusements which usually celebrate 
this annual festival. We can only regret 
that we have not to record a similar ob- 
servance where we now inhabit ; we are 
happy, however, that the usual solemnity 
«t Madias is to be a little enlivened to- 
morrow evening by a kail ami supper, 
with which Mr*. Ricketts entertains her 
friends at Guindy Lodge. 

In our la-t Courier, we stated, that 
Sir Anthony Duller had been appointed 
to the vacancy on the Madras Bench. 
We understand, that letters received by 
the Surry, mention, that in consequence 
of the resignation of Sir John Iloyd.s 
having been received by government, this 
appointment had not taken place ; and 
they add, that it was doubtful whether 
Sir Anthony would succeed to the Ma- 
dras or Bengal vacancy. 

The Honourable Sir John Newbolt, we 
hear, will be certainly elevated to the 
chief justiceship. 

The Honourable Company’s ship Eu- 
rope, Captain Mills, anchored in the 
roads on Friday morning last, after a 
tedious passage from the Cape of nine 
week*. The Europe brought a few box- 
packet" of letters ; but the disappoint- 
ment and anxiety of the public in this 
respect has been but slightly alleviated by 
the arrival ot the three last ships. The 
following are the passengers arrived in 
the Europe : — 

Mrs. Munt, Mi>s C. Munt, Mis* J. 
Munt, Major Munt, Lieut. R. Marr, 3d 
Native Regiment ; Mr. B. Williams, as- 


sistant surgeon ; Mr. G. Watson, free 
mariner. 

His Majesty’s brig Zebra, Capt. Bridges, 
sailed on Thursday afternoon from the 
Roads, and proceeded to Trincmnale* 
with dispatches for Commodore Saver. 

The new frigate now on the stocks at 
Bombay will be launched in the course 
of next month. She is named the 
Amphitnte, and will be commissioned, 
we hear, by Capt. Curran, late of the 
Elk; Capt. Weir, late of the Thais, who 
was to have commissioned the Amphi- 
tiite, ha* assumed the command ot the 
Cornwallis seventy-tour. 

The Lord Melville, a seventy-four, al«o 
on the stocks at Bombay, is in a rapid 
state of progiess, and will be completed 
before the end of the year. 

The Honourable Company's ship Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales will sail for 
England on Sunday week. 

The Calcutta journals received during 
the week contain but little of interest, 
and indeed much cannot be expected now 
that the campaign in the Xepaul i* over. 
The troops have all retired within the 
Company’s territory, and aie marching 
to their several cantonments. This cii- 
cumstance is extremely favourable, as the 
positions lately occupied by the troops iu 
the hills was extremely unwholesome, 
and sickness to an alarming extent was 
beginning to prevail in camp. 

The Honourable Edward Gardner hag 
been appointed resident at Khalmandoo, 
and Gerard Wellesley, E*q. first assistant. 

The Honourable Company’s enmer 
Nearchui is otdered to this port, for the 
ultimate purpose of surveying the Pulicat 
Shoal . 

April 29. — The Challenger, Capt. 
Forbes, and Iphigenia, Capt. A. King, are 
the only ships that have yet reached 
the Indian seas on the Peace establish- 
ment. The Iphigenia arrived at Saugur 
(Calcutta) on the 29th of March, alter a 
passage of five months from Spithead. 
She brought dispatches, treasure, and 
mails. The dispatches contain instruc- 
tions to the supreme government, relative 
to the giving up of Java and the Molucca 
inlands to the Dutch authorities. Sim 
likewise brought dispatches to the Com- 
mander in Chief (Commodore Sayei 1, or- 
dering the return of the whole of the ship* 
of war at present upon th:* station to 
England, and naming those which would 
soon arrive out. Coinmodme Saver is at 
Trincomalee, where the Ledu is undergo- 
ing repairs. When Sir Geo. Bin Iron died, 
the Commodore was at C sma, and, in 
consequence. Captain Robert O’Brien, the 
next >enior officer in those s.a% hoisted a 
broad pendant. Captain Weir, of the 
Thai*, ha* since taken the command of 
the Cornwallis. Captain O’Brien goes 
to England in the Revolutionuairc,as p<u- 
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sender. The Zebra, Captain P. H. 
Bridges, and Cameleon, Captain J. 
IVTLovv, both lately launched at Bombay, 
have arrived in these roads, with the Phi- 
lomel. Capt. Plumridee has since sailed 
from Trincomalee, with dispatches tor 
Commodore Sayer. The Amphi trite fri- 
gate will be launched at Bombay in a few 
days, and Captain Cun an, of the Elk, will 
commission her. The Lord Melville, / 4, 
on the stocks at Bombay, will be com- 
pleted before the end of the year. The 
Hon. Company’s Cruizer Ernaud has been 
dispatched from Bombay to Cochin, to 
await his Lordship’s arrival. We hear 
by the Thais, just come in from Kedgeree 
(Calcutta), that the free traders Sher- 
burne, Fame, Baring, and Ex- 
mouth , for Loudon, and the True Bri- 
tain, for Liverpool, had nearly completed 
their cargoes, and were expected to sail 
tor England early in the present mouth. 
The ships iu these roads are — Acoin f sails 
to-morrow for England), Elk, Thais, 
Tyne, and Termagant ; the Alpheus and 
Leda are at Trincomalee j the Revolu- 
tionnaire is at Bombay. 

April 30. — The second Session of Oyer 
and Terminer terminated on Tuesday last, 
on which day the pii*niier&,\\ ho^e trials we 
briefly detailed iu our last number, were 
brought up for judgment. H»s Lordship, 
the Chief Justice, passed the awful sen- 
tence of the law upon two prisoners con- 
victed of murder, alter a feeling admoni- 
tion to each of them. 

Peter Lawton, you have been convict- 
ed of the wilful destruction of a fellow 
being, in cold blood, without the .-lightest 
cause. You have deprived of lite an unof- 
fending woman, unprepared to appear be- 
fore her Maker. For ties mon-trous 
deed, admitting of no excuse, you must 
prepare, wit rout loss of time, to answer 
to him lor the acts of your’s. Your life 
is forfeited, not so much as an at o ac- 
me ut, for there ran he none for Muh a 
crime ; nor because he who i< rminl to 
have committed it maybe cmv-v’cied as 
unfit any longer to live ; hut tor the sai-e 
of the example. Were sentence not to 
be passed upon you for this murid of- 
fence, or if, being parsed, the law were 
not, in your instance, to be allowed to 
take its course, there would be no secu- 
rity for th« perceabie, living in rut recks, 
surrounded by -o’ditus hating the com- 
mand of aims and ammunition ; .*:i 1 :s 
court would be just y uti-we»a : >!e icu the 
next atrocity of the > »me km.i. 

Upon your tri.d ym would hate hid 
your Jury believe that, wearied or hie, 
you had loaded your pr'ce todc-tiio your- 
self ; and that, in kilting the dtce.Wed, it 
had gone off by accident. You h.ne hten 
pleading to the same effect low, inane t 
of judgment. But it wa« distinctly piuv- 
cd (and must have been believed by your 


Jury, or they could not have convicted 
you,) that you levelled it directly at her, 
took your aim, and shot her by design. 
And, if it he true, that in loading your 
piece, your intention was to destroy your- 
self, your case is only the more aircravaf- 
ed, since a worse rva-ou could not well 
exist for taliiug the life of another, who 
had not offended you, than that you wer« 
tired of your own. . 

Conscious that you could not rest your 
defence with safety upon such a pretence, 
you had recourse to another ground, not 
very consistent with tire fm -ner ; namely, 
not that your piece went off hv accident, 
hut that your di-charging it, as you did, 
was the effect of diprking. Now, sup- 
posing this to have been the eas\ as was 
truly observed by the Learned Judge who 
tried you, it could constitute no defence, 
but an aggravation rather, as much a* 
upon the former supposition. But, allow- 
ing that it might be some excise (which 
however never can he admitted), there, 
was no evidence of your being in liquor 
at tire time when yon committed the act 
for whic i you are now to receive judg- 
ment ; and if it b* to be tr iced only to a 
callous and desperate Q tate ot mind, pro- 
duced by habitual drinking, it is to be 
hoped th -t your example max have some 
effect, in deterring othoia lrotn that ruin- 
ous propensity, tire .source ot so nntcu 
disorder , rhe remote c nv*e, in *oiuanv in- 
stances, pa.ticidarly in the army, oi tiie 
most fatal n inres. 

These dew rices of your’s. , or endeavours 
at defence rather) we e put to your Jury 
most di'timtly, by the Learned Judge to 
whom I h iv j ahead, alluded. They had 
them in c m-il Marion ; tiieir decision 
uuiui them xvas not hasty ; they took 
time to form their verdict; and having 
pronounced it without the lea-t reserve, 
with me, who hi *■ been long aeqminted 
with them, tirue arises a moral assurance 
of your *? > It, v nich being of the h»gh 4, -r 
kind, u i v cour> uivd with the shgnU't 
m .’met or e\r on it’n.n, you nm>t, a* l 
sard bel >re, prep tie tor the consequence. 
Yo.i u.a-u It'ie n > tim** in endeavouring 
to mice .our t eriee with God, for any de- 
sign teat you may at anytime have enter- 
tame l against vmr own life, and most 
especially for the murderous one which 
you stand convived <*t h rvir.g perpetrated 
upon that of anorh"!'. Tor lids jrarpose, 
\«’i c.ai count hut upui a very tew days 
between this a id the execution of your 
seire.'ce wh'eh is — 

“ Tint y.»u he tv.-m from lienee to the 
place f o n wnen / you came, thence to 
t hr »»lu e of exe.MMon, to be there hung 
bv the neck till you are dead. Aud max 
tin, l, »>t h.5> i„ finite goodness, have mercy 
upon your soul !” 

Ve.'tuday wa< fixed noon for the exe- 
cution of the European convict Feter 
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Lawton. The condemned sermon was 
preached at the Madras Chapel, on Sun- 
day, by the Rev'. Morgan Davis, which 
was greatly calculated to impress upon 
the unhappy prisoner and the congrega- 
tion a due sense of the avvfulncss of the 
occasion. He was executed yesterday 
morning on the North Beach, outside the 
boundary — where he was attended by the 
Ordiuary. 

The unhappy conrict was sincerely pe- 
nitent for the commission of the crime 
for which he suffered. He continued in 
earnest prayer with the clergyman who 
at tended him on this awful occasion, un- 
til lie was launched into eternity. He 
died almost without a struggle. The fol- 
lowing confession was written by the un- 
fortunate man a few hours before he 
died : — 

“ In the name of God, Amen. — I, Peter 
Lawton, was born in the city of York, in 
England, and came into t lie army at an 
early age, in the year 1794. Erabaiked 
at the M other Bank from the Isle of 
Wight on the 29th of April, 1806, and 
disembarked at Madras on the 29th of 
August in the same year, — with my dear 
wife and two children, which I had the 
misfortune to lose, with four more chil- 
dren ihat she bore since our arrival in 
India ; and now I am myxelf under the 
Sfntence of condemnation, which I must 
shortly suffer, and do here make a full 
and true confession of my guilt; with 
heartfelt sorrow, I lament my unfortu- 
nate situation and agonizing state of mind 
which I feel in my serious and thoughtful 
moments but i am cominced that regret 
and sorrow in the present instance avails 
not, nor fan it in any measure silence the 
voice of justice. — I date my misfortunes 
from the time of my wife’s departure from 
this world, which waa on the 6th of Au- 
gust, 1813. I murmured at the dispensa- 
tions of Almighty God ; my own evil heart, 
and the suggestions of the Devil, tempted 
me to take my own life. I therefore took 
a pen-knife one morning shortly after her 
death, to cut my throat over her ciave, 
that I might as I thought, die and be 
buried by the side of her ; but the Lord 
at that time gave me to see the awfulness 
of the crime I was goi ng to perpetrate, by a 
check of conscience ; l then went home to 
the Barrack, whicli was at Secunderabad, 
w hei e the icgiment I belonged to was lying 
at the time, and cave over all thoughts of 
committing such a horrid deed for some 
time. In a short time after we marched 
from Secunderabad, in the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, to Seringapatnm, which belonged 
to the Rajah of Mysore. 1 was there 
twice tempted to load my musket with 
the same intent, but my conscience ac- 
cused me before I completed it ; in short, 
the commission of thi« atrocious (rime 
janaot be committed without trampling 


under foot all laws, both human and di- 
vine. On the evening of the 3d of Feb. 
when I went to bed, I had no evil design 
either against myself or any other person 
whatever; the 4th, it being Sunday, we 
had an early parade. 

€i In the morning, I loaded my musket, 
and not having an opportunity of dis- 
charging it on myself, I fired it at a poor 
unfortunate native woman, who never 
did me the least injury in any shape 
whatever, who was sitting against a piL- 
lar in the verandah, only a few yards 
from my own cot.— 1 hope and trust in 
the Almighty God, that my sufferings 
will be a warning to deter others from 
committing the like act of despetation. 
I had no power over the life of a fellow- 
creature, much more to hurry her to the 
bar of divine justice, for anything that 
I know, in a state unprepared for so so- 
lemn a reckoning. — My sins have found 
me out, and brought me to an open 
shame, for which 1 must shortly suffer an 
ignominious death, whicli 1 acknowledge 
to be a just judgment ; but I ti ust through 
God's blessing and grace he will bring 
me to repentance for my past sins, and 
will enable me to employ every moment 
of the short space of time which remains 
to the benefit of my immortal soul, with 
a full conviction of the errors of my past 
life ; my case is deplorable it is true, but 
I trust it is not without remedy, it is not 
beyond the reach of infinite compassion. 
I in us* t remember that Christ died for 
sinners ; whosoever I have offended in 
my life, or injured in thought, word, or 
deed, I hope they will forgive me, as I 
have reason to be truly and humbly thank- 
ful to Almighty God, I have no enmity 
against any person in the world ; but I 
hope through divine goodness to die in 
peace with all mankind, 

“ Is the sincere prayer of the unfor- 
tunate 

“ Peter Lawton.” 

Madras , April 30. — Accounts have 
reached the Presidency of the death of 
Ragogee Bhouseia, the Rajah of Berar, 
and of the quiet and peaceable succession 
of his son to the Musnud. This event 
took place on the 27th of February at 
Nagpore, and the following account of 
the last moments of this prince has been 
handed to us : — 

“ On the morning of the 28th of Rubhee 
ool Ave), the Rajah, having performed 
the ceremonies of ablution and prayer, 
ordered the ministers and principal of- 
ficers of state into his presence, and his 
son being seated near him, lie examined 
and adjusted the accounts of all the de- 
partments ; and those to whom any thing 
was due were immediately paid, and all 
dues to the Circar*» w ere cancelled. When 
this was concluded, the Rajah addressed 
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his son in presence of the assembly, and 
recommended him to take and profit by 
the advice of his counsellors and minis- 
ters, and protect them as he his father 
had done, and iutreated him never to de- 
viate from the advice he then gave him. 
Alter this he distributed one thousand 
cows in charity, besides other very consi- 
derable donations. He was thus occupied 
until the afternoon, when he expired.” 

May 1 . — By way of Java, accounts of 
a favourable nature have been received 
from Macassar. The British force, which 
has been for some time engaged in Ce- 
lebes, in opposing the encroachments of 
the Rajah of Boui, and other native 
princes, at the date of the last advices 
has succeeded in driving the army of the 
confederates into the fastnesses in the 
hills. It appears that the enemy shortly 
afterwards descended into the plains in 
considerable strength, and after much 
delay and difficulty, caused by the un- 
favourable nature of the country, they 
were at length brought to action, and 
after a struggle of five hours, entirely 
defeated by Major Dalton, commanding 
the European regiment. Seven of the 
enemy’s chiefs were killed or wounded ; 
The Io«s of the British was very small; u 
few men only wlic wounded. 

It is said that the property whicn the 
late Bhow Begum bequeathed to the Ho- 
nourable Company, is calculated to amount 
to nearly ninety lacs of rupees. Of this 
enormous sum, stventy-four lacs are in 
bullion, six in jewels, and the remainder 
in elephants, horses, furniture, and vast 
Stores of grain. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Tuesday, April 9, 18l6.— 20th Regt. Nat. Inf. 
Capt. R, H. Yates, to be major, Capt. Lieut. H. 
Walpole, to be captain of a company; l.ieul. 
J. W.Pew, to tie captain lieutenant, and Ensign 
C Feiguson, to be lieutenant, from the Uth 
November 1315, m succtasion to Classon, de- 
ceased. 

Lient. J. Cameron, assistant quarter-master 
general’s department, to be temporary assistant 
quarter-master general with Col mi el Marrs »tt 
force, during the absence ot Lieut. Johnson, on 
duty at the Presidency. 

Mi. Assistant Surgeon Thomas Bond is placed 
under the staff surgeon ot Travancore. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Tuesday, April 16. — The Honourable M r . T. 
Hants, collector in the Provinces of Cauara and 
•oonda. 

Mr. J. F. Lane, deputy collector of Madras. 
Mr. G« J. Casamapir, distant to the Se- 
cretary to GoYtrnmeut in the Mm:arv Deport- 
ment. 

BIRTHS. 

JfcC«mp» at Bolwarmn, March 4, the Lady of 
Mickle, Esn. Surgeon to his Highness 
the Mzam’s Russell Brigade, of a son, 

^pril 5, at Brodie Cattle, tin. Lady of the Hon, 
Sir T. Strange, Chief Justice, of a daughter. 
April 2, the Lady of A llrooke, Esq. ot the Civil 
Service, of a son. 

At Vepery, April i, Mrs. J. P. Cropley of a 
son. 

At Madura. Feb. 28, the Ladv of W. O. Shakes - 
pear, Esq. o; a son. 

Neb 27. the Lady gf j, Gwatkin, Esq. of a 
.daughter. 


At Trichinopoly, February 17, Mrs. Goldie, of a 
daughter. 

Feb. 28, Mrs. Martin, widow of the late Colonel 
Martin, of this Establishment, of a daughter, 
April 14, the Lady ol L, H. Stirling, Esq. of a 
daughter. 

At Secunderabad, March 2G, the Lady of Major 
M’Dowall, 2d bait. 24th regiment, ’N. I, of* 
daughter. 

At Royaporam, April KV, Mrs, A. Eglan, of a son, 
Apnl 14, Mrs. Simon Awe-, of a daughier. 

April 23, the Lady of John Carrnthers, Esq, of * 
son. 

At the Presidency, March 12, the Lady of J, GuV- 
denham. Esq. F.R.S. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Maich 9, Mr. S. M. Simons, to Miss Eliza 
Gomonde. 

February 23, Mr. Joseph Samuels to Miss Eliza- 
beth Hunt. 

At Tunjore, March 27, the Rev, \V. Greenwood, 
Missionary, to B. T. Horst. 

At Bellarv, Ap.il +, by the Hev. T. W.thenherd, 
A. M. Kechive, Esq. Surgeon, H. M f£}tti lett. 
to Miss M. Wallace, second daughter of the 
late Charles Wallace, E<q. ol \Vo<>dside. 

April 17, at St. George’s, Chaultrv Plain, hv the 
Rev. Edward Vaughan, Senior Chaplain, Henrv 
Chamitr, Esq. of the Honourable Company’* 
Civil Service, to Miss Evelina Thursby. 

At the Presidency, March 7, by the Rev. E. 
Vaughan, Senior Chaplain, the Rev. Chailes J. 
E. Rhemns, to Miss Ann Van Someren. 
AtCannanore, March 7, Wm. >cott. Esq. sur- 
geon, 2d legt. L, C. to Miss Helen « -oldie, third 
daughter ol Thomas Goldie, Esq. of Ciaignevie, 
Scotland. 

DEATHS, 

March fi, the lady of Lewis de Fries, Esq. in the 
*»*nh year of her age. 

March 3, of an appoplectic fit. Captain Patrick 
Robeitson, of the 12th Madias N. 1. 

March 7, in St. Thomas’s Mount, Mr. J. Forsyth, 
conductor of ordnance on the Madras esta- 
blishment. 

At Sanuilcottah, March 22, Colonel Edward 
O’Reilly, commanding that garrison, and the 
1st regt. Native Ihfantrv. 

At Vizagapatam, April 17, Capt. Chas. Thomas 
Coooper, aged 5t'> cars. 

At Berhampore, April 14, Emi’ia Mehetable, aged^ 
two vears and eight mentis, the only daughier 
of Lieut. -Col. Steele, 2d rtgr N, I. 

At Roy apet tali, April Cti, nearly at the close of 
her eighteenth year, Mrs. A'lrora Fermier, 
after a short but severe illness, borne with ex- 
emplary lesignation to the Di.ine will. 

April 6, Edward Colhngwood, s m of Austia 
Flower, Esq. aged o.»e year, two mouth*, and 
2* days. 

At Cuddalore, April 1, died suddenly from th« 
rupture of a blood vessel, Lieut. -Col. Henrr 
Roberts, of H. M 3+th regt. aged 44 years. He 
was a man of tme honour, generous and cha- 
’• table, tven to excels , lie lived beloved and 
has died fort espoudi ugly ugretud. 

The infant son ol the late Lieut. -Colonel CoL- 
br"*»ke. v 

At Arcot, Fel* 27, after a lingering illness of fif- 
teen months, which she bore wi'h Christian 
fortitude ami resignation, lady A. M. Sadie, 
the wife of Sir Vincent Sadlo, of the Dutch 
service, leaving a d.iugliter-in law, two giamt 
children, and a step-daughtei, with a ntimtroti* 
circle of friends and acquaintances to bewail 
her loss 

At Serin japatam, March 2u. surgeon Willi- ro 
Dm d Greaves, of the Mednal Establishment. 

At Camp, noith lank of 1 omboodrah, April 9, 
Captain Th>mas Tnompsoa Stevenson, 1st bait. 
3d rtgt N. I. 

April 10, Mr. John Henry Herft, In the S&d year 
of lus age. 

At St. Thomas’* Mount, March 90, after an Pi- 
nes* of on y a few days, Lieut. -fireworker 
R-chard Gomonde, of the 2d batt. Aru I tv, a 
pi oixii si n 2 young officer, aod m^ch tegre ttd by 
his brother officers, and all wh * hau the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance. 

v . , '..Vitr ,r <.t Mr Thom 1- H..!, aged 

■ , , * l !. ! . ' U.U.. 

Xu*. I..; IL, SI.:. . 1 - Strkia, t*q. 
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an old and r^ppctablc Aimeman merchant, 
who i fvdf d f.un-six veaj-, as that Settlement 
esteemed by all win* had the honour of his ac- 
quaintance, and lias Iftt a circle of relations 
aim Iriends, todephirt his irreparable loss. 

Slaicli 14, Mrs G. M, Pertjia, aged twem v five 
V«mis, afiei a long and painful illness whuh she 
bor- with becoming f-intude. 

March is, at sc I ho mas’s ^Mount, agedJOycars, 
Mr, Fiaikis Johnson. 

March U>, at Mu*l« Gimf, tlie r«vdeme of her 
son, Etlwaid Got don, Fs<| .o.d in lie 60<h jear 
of l»'i t*m\ Mis, L \, Gordon, itlict <>t the 
lute U liham Guidon, L*q. suigtun on tin* esta- 
blishment. 

BOMB \Y. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. -Win. Asdihnrn- r M«»re«ui, Ho^istrar to the 
Tue AilmiraltN **< nit..* Ihuiih-j, i» appointed to 
i.iccced the I it 'll..* Mtpheii' ’o. -*- < onipanv’s 
Sioiuiioi .»t t ii.il Pre idt'U, , Mi. Hungeilord at 
jut unt hold* the laf *c i si"t t mil. 

Kv the ihath ol Mr veidi* n«on. the office of 
K gistiar to the Atvlnh «• iirv of B mbay be- 
< om* a vacant; it is m t e ( ationagcid the Bishop 
of Cab < tta. 

Sir John Male. >’ m g-.t s out in tin Cnarles Mills 
( dpiain Chi i*m,»hr », direct to Madias; she is 
<\ptLUd to tad tioui, 

DEA ms. 

June 28, on hoard the Albion, on his passage from 
Calcutta to E- {Jane, toi the iccoveiy of h.s 
heal ill, fii^t Lieut. Thu*. Richardson, of the 
fbnnbav Maunr. 

Jo Camp, mar C’mtiore in Waugur, Feb. 17, after 
a long lllntss Litut Jaine* Mtvle, of the Hull. 
Conipa. y*a rigt, oi Burning E. Inf. 

CEYLON. 

April 3 . — On Thursday morn in" last, 
hi« Fxculhncy the Governor, accom- 
panied by Colonel Young, I*. A. -Mr. Su- 
therland, sou etaiv tor the Kaiidiau 
Province-, tYeim lliu’i, dep. inspector 
oi hospitals, MhiOi Lardv, tSep. rjiuutcr 
uiasjer gin. <u d A. !» Jett ( oitn.l o on 
« toor tin 1 mi’ll fbt 1 .unban ptminccs. — 
Jh- i'xeiiU'h'v cij » 1 1 •* the tlnee C«ir»es 1 y 
file lonte «t Av i*.ibawelle, and fioui 
thence turning to iJte right Clones l>y a 
pa*** into the ferule province of S.iftr.i- 
tram,ai.d *kjrling .iloiu thebaic of idatn’s 
Peak, visits, Battiun dera and Balhunaod- 
de, and fiom the l.ttier place passing over 
the Iihilg.ishtu-i mountain into the lofty 
table laud or Ouvvnli, inspects the Biiti«di 
post at Badula. Fioiu this station, his 
Excellency proposes to rermu to Colombo 
by the way of Kandy. 

On the Lt Ids Fxcellenrv wr.s at Ba- 
lm- edoi.t, umeh p'tvst d with tie textile 
appeal ante of the pint nice, and the de- 
monstration of attaJiiiMiit to tiic Biit^h 
g »v eminent exhibited by the inhabitants. 

, Salli. 1- am at -muds in Areka coffee, 
pejipei , caidemoiiii and wax. The lux - 
in idnee of tlie soil, and the exubei aucc of 
*e 'eiat.ori, .ire *anl to exceed every thing 
of the kind the part) had befuie observed, 
great exeitnuis are making to open the 
loads, and m tin* coarse of a few years, 
it is hoped that tew natural obstacles 
will exi't to oppose that ficc commcrci.il 
intercourse with th nUti-nr of this 
i-h-nd, which will tend >o gieatly to io- 
trea'c its general prosperity. 


BIRTHS. 

At Colombo, the lady of Captain Cleather, H.M* 
3d Ceylon itgt. Dep. Judge Advocate, of a 
daughte: . 

At Colombo, the Honourable Mrs. Rodney, of a 
daughter. 

DEATHS. 

At Colombo, Feb. 7, of a liver complaint, Liaut. 

Chambei-, 12th regt. Nat. Inf. 

At Colombo, Mart h 3, aged (34 years, Jacob Bur* 
i<and. Esq late Senior merchant, in the Uuich 
East- India Service, universally regiettert; thirf 
gen th man anived in Ceylon in the year 1778. as 
a junior men hant, and was shortly appointed 
as Chief of the Batticalao Disi’icr, and «ubse. 
quemly, on account of his superior local know. 
Edge, to the high office of Dcssauve of Jaffna* 
pal am . 

At Colombo, March 11, Mr, Frans Do Bruin, 
aged 4d years and 7 months, formally Hi ad 
Printer at the Government Press. 

MAURITIUS. 

MARRIAGE. 

Jan. is, Mr. Jean Kagoardette, to Mrs. Marie 
Sydome Lebuucj 3anta?san, (divorced Douglas). 

DEATHS. 

At Port Louis, F. b. ic, Philip, the infant son of 
Lieut. Bat low, H. M, 22d regt. aged 2 > ears 
and 8 months. 

At Port lanns, Nov. Qrt, Mr. Samuel Clumbers, 
formerly Foieman of the late Mauritius Govern- 
ment press. 

At this Port, Jan. 13, aged S'? years, after a course 
of lingering illness, sustained with equanimity 
and t hristian fortitude, Henry F. Greville, Esq. 
Assistant Treasuicr and Accountant General. 

JAVA. 

A dreadful fire recently occurred at 
Fa^arovv.tne-, which in its rapid pro- 
exc*s destroyed, within an hour, from 
ninety to a litindied liou-es. It was oc- 
Ctt^ioiied b> a who entered h house 

inhabited by a JaVaueoe and hi-* wite, 
having excavated a hole under the 
tliK‘<b')Id oi the door. The inhabit im 5 be- 
in-4 aaoke, acontlut ensued between the 
thuT and the man, whiUt rise pour wo- 
man le treated into an inner apartment. 
The noUe soon as&embled the neighbours, 
but with tiie timidity that chaiacterise* 
the Javanese, they did not venture to en- 
ter the dwelling to afford the necessary 
assistance. The man being thus left 
alone, maintained a conflict tor some 
time, in which he wounded his antago- 
nist, but receiving him&cli a wound in 
the gioin, was unable to effect his escape. 
'] he lubber perceiving the house to be 
surt ounded by armed people, and that hi* 
1 cheat was impracticable, locked the 
door in the inside and set fire to the roof, 
which being composed of conibuntibie 
materials soon communicated to the whole 
building, and involved the adjacent house* 
in flames. The poor woman, by cutting 
a hole through the wall, contrived to get 
out, but was dreadfully burnt, and i* 
still in a dangerous condition. The rob- 
ber, it would appear, pieferred self-im- 
molation to delivering himself up, and 
was found the next morniug, amidst the 
rums, seated in a large water-jar, burnt 
to death, with both his legs and on© 
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hand consumed. Thus, by the despera- whilst the Nakhoda was dose by it i he 
tion of one individual, have nearly a hun- immediately jumped overboard and was 
tired families been deprived of their picked up by the crew, who took to their 
abodes, ami have lost the greater part of canoe, abandoning the prow to thepirati- 
their little propeity, which but for the cal enemy. Upon their arrival here, the 
exemplary exertions of the inhabitants, wretched Nakhoda was instantly conveyed 
added to the foitunate circumstance of to the hospital, but died very shortly af- 
the wind subsiding at the moment, might ter, having been so dreadfully burnt, that 
have extended to the whole town. in several parts the skin was literally 

The volcanic mountain, on the Island blown from his body by the violence of 
of Sumbawa, named Tomboro, an ac- the explosion. 

count of the awful eruption of which A large Java prow, bound to Batavia 
we published in our Journal, has be- from Malacca, was attacked and sunk 
come so much reduced by the enormous near Salangore, by two large pirate prows 
mass ejected iu its late convulsion, as to and four or five smaller ones, command- 
have assumed the form of table land — ed, it is said, by some men of Rhio. The 
instead of the peak, for which it was for- pirates, after taking the Javanese prisoners 
merly remarkable. put the Nakhoda on shore on one of the 

A Chinese trading junk belonging to Sambelong Islands, which is uninhabit- 
j Batavia, which she left in January last on a ed, where he was two days afterwards 
vox age to the West Coast and Batavia, discovered by a Malay fisherman, who 
was ou her return, and lying at anchor in conveyed him to Perah. 
the harbour of Pulo Dua on the West “ During the progress, in 1815, of the 
Coast, when she was attacked on the Lieut. -Governor to the Eastward,’* says 

2(ith of July by three piratical boats, con- a correspondent, “ His Excellency de- 

taining nineteen Malays. The Nakho- vated several of the natives to additional 
da and part of the crew were on shore rank, and was himself present at the hi- 
nt the time, and there being but nine stallation of the Panambalian, at Suma- 

men in charge of the junk, the pirates uap, which diffused universal joy. The 
succeeded in capturing her, after having greatest pait of the population of the 
killed three of the crew, and compelled district was assembled on the occasion, 
the leinamder, half of whom were and the ceremony took place amidst the 
wounded, to jump overboaid and swim filing of artillery and the reiterated plau- 
for their lives. They then took posses- dits of the multitude, 
sion of a chest containing 1 1,000 dollars, “ The son of the Sultan of Madura 
the proceeds of the voyage, and irnnie- has been declared heir apparent of that 
diately dispatched them in one of their country, and obtained the title of Pange- 
boats to Siukil, a port near to Pulo Dua. rang A hi Patty. 

The unfortunate Nakhoda subsequently The son of the Adi Patty of Grissce 

regained possession of his vessel with the has been appointed 1 ummungong, aud 
aid of another junk which came in, at- eventually to succeed. The son of the 
ter a contert, in which fiveof the pirates late Tunim un gong of Sedayo, (whose hos- 
were killed, and the remainder put to pitality every traveller must recollect) has 
flight, — and he has since returned to this been confirmed regent, and we have like- 
port. It was ascertained that the pirates wise been informed that lus Excellency 
were from Sinkil, and headed by a rela- conferred the additional rank of Adi Patty 
tiveof the Rajah of that place, whither on the Tummungongs of Banghil and 
-it is supposed intelligence of the amount Bc'uokee, sons of the present icgeiit of 
of the treasure on board must have been Ltfr&um, a Javanese nobleman much dia- 
carried, as the junk had been King at tingiiishcd l;\ his abilities, who was pre- 
Pulo Dua for six days previous to the at- sen ted by Gcneial Daeudels with the 
tack. ribband of the order of knighthood es- 

As a large trading prow, laden with tablished by King Louis, in testimony of 
rattans was on her way from Battoo the great services performed by him for 
Batra (on the tv-.t oust of Sumatra, the government.” 

about one hundred miles to the south- From the log-book of the Dispatch, 
ward) to Batavia, she was hailed cai*y in it appear* that on the night of the 
the taorniug by three large canoe" and liihof Apiil 1M5, the txplosious of the 
boats, who demanded of the Nak- Tomboro Mountain were distinctly heard, 
hodh a supply of lice, and inquired it lie like the discharge of heavy cannon, at the 
had pepper or tin on hoard. Upon being distance of seven decrees to theJSastward 
told the nature of the cargo, they inline- of Bima. Capl. ,'eun in forms the 

diately commenced an attack with blun- floats of timber and pumice-atone were so 
defbusses, aud other fire-arms, which was considerable along the coast of Flores, 
returned by the crew of the vessel; — that it was with great difficulty the ship 
when a spark unhappily communicated could at times make any progress thi<» >, 4 Ii 
to a jar containing their powder, (about the water ; and the bulk of some of the 
four gantons in quantity) it exploded spar" was so great, that she ihu&t havu 
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been materially damaged if she had struck 
against them with any force. The ac- 
count which Capt. Fenn has given us of 
the misery and distress of the wretched 
inhabitants accords in every particular 
with the relation we have already publish- 
ed. The messenger who had been dis- 
patched by Mr. Phillips, returned to Bi- 
fha three days after the depaiture of the 
Benares, but he described the country to 
be so covered with ashes that it was im- 
possible to make any progress — the cattle 
and inhabitants were nearly all of them 
destroyed as he approached the mountain, 
aud those who survived were in such a 
state of deplorable starvation, that they 
Would unavoidably share the same fate. 
At Bima they had fortunately received a 
small supply of rice hut a few days be- 
fore the eruption took place, upon which 
they were sparingly existing when the 
Dispatch sailed ; hut Capt. Fenn informs 
us, that unless they receive some speedy 
succour from the neighbouring islands, 
they must inevitably peiisli. The Dis- 
patch mistook Sangier for Bima, aud put 
into that port, where the misery beggar- 
ed all description. The Rajah informed 
him that cocoa-nuts had been the only sus- 
tenance they had received since the erup- 
tion j of which melancholy fact the trees 
bore evident testimony, as they were every 
where stripped of their fruit ; the Rajah 
further mentions, that a village and a 
considerable piece of land at the base of 
the mountain had entiiely sunk, and that 
there was at that lime upwards ot three 
fathoms water over the place where the 
village had stood. That the earth was 
much agitated tlnoughout the whole 
island, there can be no doubt. The Be- 
nares discovered a very great alteration in 
the anchorage of Bima harbour, which 
•was previously known to have been ex- 
ceedingly regular, shoaling gradually to- 
wards the shore ; and several very large 
prows which had been sunk for a consi- 
derable time were thrown above the 
high water mark. The people of the 
country who had had an opportunity of 
seeing the top of the mountain since the 
eruption, mention that a great part of it 
had fallen in. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from a gentleman at Ainboyna, dated the 
23d May : — “ Some time ago, (about a 
month I think) we experienced the most 
severe shock of an earthquake I have in 
the course of my travels felt. At Ha- 
rauka, an island adjacent, the fort and 
resident's house were nearly destroyed, 
the ground thereabouts having opened 
and thrown out fire and water. The sea 
about Amboyua was agitated in an extra- 
ordinary manner for two days, swelling 
tip to high water mark and again retiring 
to low water mark iu the course of tea 
minutes,’* 
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Advices from Amboyna to the 21st May, 
1815, which mention the occurrence of 
frequent severe shocks of earthquakes 
throughout the Moluccas, during the first 
fortnight of April. But little injury was 
done at the town of Amboyna, near which 
the sea rose more than six feet above its 
usual level. At the residency of Banca, 
a spice island about twenty miles distant 
from Amboyna, the whole of the public 
buildings were destroyed. It is strange 
that at Banda, the sire of a great volcano, 
these convulsions were scarcely percep- 
tible, although the rise and fall of the 
sea was very marked. No reference on 
the subject had been received from Ter- 
nate, on which is a burning mountain 
three times larger than that at Banca. 

The island of Banda had been exceed- 
ingly unhealthy during the whole of tire 
dry season. Amongst the victims to the 
insalubrity of the climate, we grieve to 
record the name of Captain Forbes, of 
the Madras Establishment, resident and 
Commandant of the station, who died 
on the 18th of April, after an illness ot 
four days. The regret of all classes at 
the loss of this valuable officer and excel- 
lent man, cannot be better expressed than 
in the following orders issued by Mr. Mar- 
tin, a few days after his death. 

General Orders, by the Resident at the 
Moluccas . 

Fort Victoria, April, 23, 1815. — The 
Resident having received the afflicting in- 
telligence of the death of Captain Forbes, 
of the Honorable Company’s Madras Eu- 
ropean Regiment, and late resident at 
Banda, is pleased to direct, in testimony 
of the public respect which is due to the 
memory of that distinguished and lament- 
ed officer, that thirty-four minute guns, 
corresponding to the age of the deceased, 
be immediately fired.- — The garrison flag 
to be hoisted half-mast high. 

By order of the Resident, 

(Signed) G. Babington, Secretary. 

General Orders, by the Resident. 

Fort Victoria, April , 24, 1815. — The 
intelligence of the death of Captaiu Forbes 
lias excited in the Resident’s breast the 
strongest sensations of concern and sor- 
row. Under the influence of these pain- 
ful feelings he is called upon to perform 
the melancholy duty of rendering the last 
tribute of mournful respect to the memory 
of an officer, whose career of public ex- 
ertion was marked by a succession of bril- 
liant and important services, and the va- 
I .i.'l.Ie qualities of whose professional cha- 
racter have been repeatedly attested and 
distinguished by the recorded thanks and 
approbation of the supreme government. 

The gallant and decisive operations 
which extorted the surrender of Amboy- 
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na, the subsequent assault and capture of 
Ternate, and the total defeat and disper- 
sion of the pirates assembled at Goram, 
will perptuate the recollection of Captain 
Forbes’s services, and commemorate the 
fame of his exploits ; while the uniform 
tenor of his public conduct in the exercise 
of the civil duties confided to his charge at 
Banda corresponded to the confidential 
nature of the trust reposed in him, and 
entitle it to the strongest testimony of 
public gratitude and appiobation. 

The Resident directs that, as an addi- 
tional testimony of respect for Captain 
Forbes, and in commemoration of the 
distinguished shill and gallantry by 
which tiic conquest of Ternate was effect- 
ed, upon the receipt of this order at that 
island, thirty-four minute guns, corre- 
sponding with his age, be fired from the 
ramparts of Fort Orange. 

By order of the Resident, 
[Signed) G. Ba-bington, Secretary. 
Mr. Serjeant was instructed provision- 
ally to assume the situation of Resident, 
in the room of Captain Forbes, and was 
KO proceed on the 22d May, with a rein- 


forcement of troops to supply the vacancies 
in the garrison of Banda, 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

Letters dated the 15th August, 1815, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, contain no 
general information ; but the following 
statement may possibly convey gratifying 
information to some readers : 

J. R. Harwell, E. W. Blunt, and M. 
Ricketts, Ksqrs. of the Civil Service on 
this Establishment ; Lieut.-Col. C. Fagan, 
Judge Advocate General, and M. Lurns- 
den. Esq. had derived great benefit from 
the climate. D. Maculloch, Esq. of this 
place, had not improved so much, and 
had with Mr. and Mrs. Money, of Bom- 
bay, determined on proceeding to Eng- 
land on board his Majesty’s ship Centaur, 
74, Capt. Caulfield. W. Money, Esq. of 
tiiis Presidency, would accompany his 
brother as far as St. Helena, whence he 
would return to Bengal. Claude Russell, 
Esq. and family, and W. Trower, Esq. 
and Min. Trower, were in good health. 
Major Gordon, Deputy Adjutant General, 
Bengal Aimy, arrived at the Cape some 
days before the Mills sailed. 
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BOMBARDMENT Of ALGIERS. 

7 'he London Gazette E rtraordinary. 
Admiralty Office , Sept. 15. — Captain 
Brisbane, of his Majesty's ship Queen 
Charlotte, arrived at this office last night 
with the following dispatches from Ad- 
miral Lord Exmouth, G.C. B. addressed 
to John Wilson Croker, Esq. : — 

Queen Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Any. 28. 

Sir, — In all the vicissitudes of a long 
life of public seivice, no circumstance 
has ever produced on my mind such im- 
pressions of gratitude and joy as the event 
of yesterday. To have been one of the 
humble instiuments, in the hands of Di- 
vine Providence, for bringing to reason 
a ferocious Government, and destroying 
for ever the insufferable and horrid sys- 
tem of Christian slavery, can never cease 
to be a souice of delight and heartfelt 
comfort to eveiy individual happy enough 
to be employed in it. I may, I hope, be 
permitted under such impressions, to 
offer my sincere congratulations to their 
lordships on the complete success which 
attended the gallant efforts of his Majes- 
ty’s fleet in their attack upon Algiers of 
yesterday ; and the happy result produced 
from it on this day by the signature of 
peace. 

Thus has a provoked war of two days* 
existence been attended by a complete 
victory, and closed by a renewed peace 
tor England and her ally, the King of the 


NetherlandvS, on conditions dictated by 
the firmness and wisdom of his Majesty's 
Government, and commanded by the vi- 
gour of their measures. 

My thanks are justly due for the honour 
and confidence his Majesty's ministers 
have been pleased to repose on my zeal, 
on this highly important occasion. The 
means were by them made adequate to 
my own wishes, and the rapidity of their 
measures speak for themselves. Not more 
than one hundred days since I left Algiers 
with the British fleet, unsuspicious and 
ignorant of the atrocities which had been 
committed at Bona; that fleet, on its arri- 
val in England, was necessarily disbanded, 
ami another, with proportionate re- 
sources, created and equipped ; and, al- 
though impeded in its progress by calms 
and adverse winds, has poured the ven-r 
geance of an insulted nation, in chastising 
the cruelties of a ferocious government 
\\ ith a promptitude beyond example, and 
highly hououiable to the national charac- 
ter, eager to recent oppression or cruelty, 
whenever practised upon those under their 
protection. 

Would to God that in the attainment of 
this object I had not deeply to lament the 
severe los^ of so many gallant officers and 
men ; they have profusely bled in a con- 
test which has been peculiarly marked 
by proofs of such devoted heroism as 
would rouse every noble feeling, did I 
dare indulge in relating them. 

312 
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Their lordships will already have, been 
informed, by his Majesty’s sloop Jasper, 
of my proceedings up to the 14th instant, 
on which day I broke ground from Gibral- 
tar, after a vexatious detention, by afoul 
wind, of four days. 

The fleet, complete in all its points, 
with the addition of five guu boats, fitted 
at Gibraltar, departed in the highest spi- 
rits, and with the most favourable pros- 
pect of reaching the port of their desti- 
nation in three days ; but an adverse wind 
destroyed the expectation of an early ar- 
rival, which was the more anxiously 
looked for by myself, in consequence of 
hearing, the day I sailed from Gibraltar, 
that a large army had been assembled, and 
that very considerable additional works 
were throwing up, not only on both flauks 
of the city, but also immediately about 
the entrance of the Mole : from this I 
was apprehensive that my iutention of 
making that point my principal object of 
attack had been discovered to the Dey, by 
the same means he had heard of the ex- 
pedition. This intelligence was, on the 
following night, greatly confirmed by the 
Prometheus, which I had dispatched to 
Algiers some time before, to endeavour 
to get away the Consul. Capt. Dashwood 
had with difficulty succeeded in bringing 
away, disguised in midshipman’s uniform, 
his wife and daughter, leaving a boat to 
bring off their infant child, coining down 
m a basket with the surgeon, who thought 
he had composed it, but it unhappily ci led 
in the gateway, and in consequence the 
surgeon, three midshipmen, in all eight- 
een persons, were seized and confined as 
slaves in the usual dungeons. The child 
was sent off next morning by the Dey, 
and, as a solitary instance of his huma- 
nity, it ought to be recorded by me. 

Captain Dashwood further coufumed, 
that about 40,000 men had been brought 
down from the inteiior, and all the Ja- 
nissaries called in from distant garrisons, 
and that they were indefatigably employed 
in their batteries, gun-boats, &c. and 
every where strengthening the sea-de- 
fences. 

The Dey informed Captain Dashwood 
he knew perfectly well the armament was 
destined for Algiers, and asked him if it 
was true ? he replied, if he had such in- 
formation he knew as much as he did, 
and probably from the same source — the 
public prints. 

The ships were all in port, and between 
fuity am! fifty gun and mortar boats ready, 
with scrciul more in forward repair. The 
Dey had closely confined the Consul, and 
refused either to trite him up, or promise 
bis personal ‘‘atety ; nor would he hear a 
word respecting the officers and men 
seized in the boats of the Prometheus. 

From the continuance of adverse winds 
and calms, the laud in the westward of 


Algiers was not made before the 26th, 
and the next morning, at day-break, the 
fleet was advanced in sight of the city, 
though not so near as I had intended. As 
the ships were becalmed, I embraced this 
opportunity of dispatching a boat, under 
cover of the Severn, with a flag of truce, 
and the demands 1 had to make, in the 
name of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, on the Dey of Algiers (of which 
the accompanying ate copies), directing 
the officer to wait two or three hours for 
the Dey’s answer, at which time, if no 
reply was sent, he was to return to the 
flag-ship ; he was met near the Mole by 
the captain of the port, who, on being 
told the answer was expected in one hour, 
replied that it was impossible. The offi- 
cer then said he would wait two or three 
hours ; lie then observed, two hours was 
quite sufficient. 

The fleet, at this time, by the springing 
up of the sea-breeze, had reached the bay, 
and were preparing the boats and flotilla 
for service, until near two o’clock, when 
observing my officer was returning with 
the signal flying that no answer had been 
received, after a delay of upwards of 
three hours, I instantly made the signal 
to know if the ships were all ready, 
which being answered in the affirmative, 
the Queen Charlotte bore up, followed up 
“by the fleet for their appointed stations ; 
the flag, leading in the prescribed order, 
was anchored in the entrance of the Mole, 
at about fifty yards distance. At this mo- 
ment not a gun had been fired, and I be- 
gan to Mt.spcct a full compliance with the 
terms which had been so many hours in 
their hands ; at this peiiod of profound 
silence, a shot was filed at us from the 
Mole, and two of the ships to the north- 
ward then following ; this was promptly 
returned by the Queen Charlotte, who 
was then lashing to the mainmast of a 
brig, fast to the shore in the mouth of the 
Mole, and which we had steered for as 
the cuide to our position. 

Thus commenced a fire as animated and 
well supported as, I believe, was ever 
witnessed, from a quarter before three 
until nine, without intermission, and 
which did not cease altogether until half 
past eleven. 

The ships immediately following me 
were admirably and coolly taking their 
stations, with a precision even beyond my 
most .sanguine hope ; and never did the 
licit ish flag receive, on any occasion, 
nune zealous and honourable support. 
To look further on the line than imme- 
diately round me was perfectly impossible, 
but so well grounded was my confidence 
in the gallant officer* 1 had the honour 
to command, that my mind was left per- 
fectly free to attend to other objects, and 
i knew them iu their stations only by the 
destructive effect of their fire upon the 
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walls and batteries to which they were 
opposed. 

X had about this time the satisfaction of 
seeing Vice-Admiral Van Capellen’s flag 
in the station I had assigned to him, and 
soon after, at intervals* the remainder of 
his frigates, keeping up a well- supported 
fire on the flanking batteries he had offered 
to cover us from, as it had not been in my 
power, for want of room, to bring him 
in the front of the ?dole. 

About sunset I received a message 
from Rear Admiral Millie, conveying to 
me the severe lo^s the Impregnable was 
sustaining, having then one hundred and 
fifty killed and wounded, and requesting 
I would, if possible, send him a frigate 
to divert some of the fire lie was under. 

The Glasgow, near me, immediately 
weighed, but the wind had been driven 
away by the cannonade, and she was ob- 
liged to anchor again, having obtained 
rather a better position than before. 

I had at this time sent oiders to the 
explosion vessel, under the charge of 
Lieut. Fleming and Mr. Parker, by Capt. 
Reade of the engineers, to bring her into 
the Mole; but the Rear Admiral having 
thought she would do him ei-sential ser- 
vice if exploded under the battery in Ins 
front, I sent orders to tins vessel to that 
effect, which were executed. I desired 
also the Rear Admiial might be informed 
that many of the ships being now in 
flames, and certain of the destruction of 
the whole, l considered I had executed 
the most important part of my instruc- 
tions, and should make every preparation 
for withdrawing the ships, and desired lie 
would do so as soou as possible with his 
division. 

There were awful moments during the 
conflict, which I cannot now attempt to 
describe, occasioned by filing the ships so 
near us, and I had long resisted the eager 
entreaties of seteral around me, to make 
the attempt upon the outer frigate, distant 
about one hundred yauis, which l at 
length gave into, and Major Go^eft, by 
my side, who had been eager to land his 
corps of miners, pressed me mo:-t anxious- 
ly for permission to accompany Lieutenant 
Richards in this ship's barge. The frigate 
was instantly boarded, and in ten miuutcs 
In a perfect Ma/e ; a Gallant young mid- 
shipman, in rocket boat No. 8, although 
forbidden, was led by his ardent spirit to 
follow in support of the binge, in which 
he was desperately wouuded, his brother 
officer killed, and nine of his crew. The 
barge, by- rowing more rapidly, had suf- 
fered less, and lost but two. 

The enemy's batteries around my divi- 
sion were about teu o’clock silenced, and 
in a state of perfect ruin and dilapidation ; 
and the fire of the ships was reserved as 
much as possible to save powder, and io- 
ply to a few gntis now and then bearing 


upon us, although a fort on the upper 
angle of the city, on which our guns 
could not be brought to bear, continued 
to annoy the ships by shot and shells dur^ 
ing the whole time. 

Providence at this interval gave to my 
anxious wishes the usual land wind, com- 
mon in this bay, and my expectations 
were completed. We were all hands em- 
ployed warping and towing off, and by 
the help of the light air, the whole were 
under >ail, and came to anchor out of 
reach of shells, about two in the morn- 
ing, after twelve hours’ incessant labour. 

The flotilla of mortar, gun, and rocket 
boats, under the direction of their re- 
spective artillery officeis, shared, to the 
full extent of their power, in the honours 
of this day, and performed good service ; 
it was by their fire all the ships in the 
port (with the exception of the outer fri- 
gate) were iu flames, which extended ra- 
pidly over the whole arsenal, store-houses 
and gun-boats, exhibiting a spectacle of 
awful grandeur and interest no pen can 
describe. 

The sloops of war which had been ap- 
propriated to aid and assist the slops of 
the line, and prepare for their retreat, 
pei formed not only that duty well, but 
embraced every opportunity of firing 
tluougli the intervals, and were constant- 
ly in motion. 

The shells from the bombs were admi- 
rably well thrown by the royal marine 
arti.lcry ; and though thrown directly 
across and over us, not an accident that l 
know of occurred to any ship. 

The whole was conducted in perfect si- 
lence, and such a thing as a cheer I never 
heaul in any part of the line ; and that 
the guns were well worked and directed, 
will be seen for many years to come, and 
remembered by these barbarians for ever. 

The conducting this ship to her station 
by the masters of the fleet and ship ex- 
cited the praise of all. The former has 
been my companion in arms for more than 
twenty years. 

Having thus detailed, although but im- 
perfectly, the progress of this short ser- 
vice, I venture to hope, that the humble 
and devoted services of myself and the 
officers and men of every description 1 
have the honour to command, will be re- 
ceived by bis lloyal Highness the Prince 
Regent with his accustomed grace. The 
approbation of our services by our Sove- 
reign, and the good opinion of our coun- 
try, will, I venture to affirm, be received 
by us all with the highest satisfaction. 

If I attempted to name to their Lord- 
ships the numerous officers who, in such 
a conflict, have been at different periods, 
more conspicuous than their companions, 
l should do injustice to many ; and I 
trust, there is no officer in the fleet X 
have the honour to command, who will 
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doubt the grateful feelings I shall ever 
cherish for their unbounded and unli- 
mited support. Notan officer nor man 
confined his exertions within the precise 
limits of their own duty ; all were eager 
to attempt services, which l found more 
difficult to restrain than excite : and no 
where was this feeling more conspicuous 
than in my own captain, and those offi- 
cers immediately about my person. My 
gratitude and thanks are due to all under 
my command, as well as to Vice-Admiral 
Capellen, and the officers of the squadron 
of h‘s Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands ; and I trust they will believe that 
the recollection of their services will never 
cease but with my life. In no instance have 
I ever seen moie eneigy and zeal : from 
the youngest midshipman to the highest 
rank, ail seemed animated by one soul, 
and of which l shall with deliirht bear 
testimony to their Lordships, whenever 
that testimony can he useful. 

I have confided tins dispatch to llcar- 
Admiral Milne, my second in command, 
from whom I have received, during the 
■whole service intrusted to me, the most 
cordial and honourable suppoit. He is 
perfectly informed of every transaction of 
the fleet, from the earliest period of my 
command, and is fully competent to give 
their Lordships satisfaction on any points 
which 1 may have overlooked, or have not 
time to state. I trust I have obtained 
from him his esteem and regatd, and I 
regret I had not sooner been kuown to 
him. 

The necessary papers, together with 
the defects of the ships, and the return of 
killed and wounded, accompany this 
dispatch ; and I am happy to say Cap- 
tains Ekins and Coode are doing well, as 
also the whole of the wounded. *Ry ac- 
counts from the shore, I understand the 
enemy’s Joss in killed am! wounded is 
between six and seven thousand men. 

In recommending my officers and fleet 
to their Lordships’ protection and favour, 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

Exmouth. 

A General Abstract of the killed and wound* d, in 
the squadron under Ad nival Lord Eim nut It' % 
command, in the attack of Algiers, the 2?fA of 
August, 18 \6. 

Queen Chailottc, Admiral Lord Exmotith, G.C.B. 
Captain James Brisbane, C.B. — 7 seamen, i 
marine, killed ; 14 officers, 82 seamen, 24 marines, 

2 marine artillery, 5 sappers and miners, 4 bojs, 
wounded. 

Impregnable, Rear-admiral Milne. Captain Ed. 
Brace, C.B. — I officer, 37 stamen, in marine*, 2 
hoys killed ; 2 officers, ill seamen, 21 marines, 

9 sappers and miners, 1" bo;s, wounded. 

Superb, Charles Ekm*— 2 officers, 3 seamen, 2 
marines, 1 rmket t r. •«», , killed ; 6 officer*, 12 sea- 
men, 14 mantle's, o m nine ,.i tiller;, wounded. 

Minden — Will atn — •» c eam*oi, 2 ma- 

rines, killed ; 2 officers, . « »tamen, 9 marines, 
wounded. 

Albion , John C oode — 2 officers 1 seaman kil- 
led ; 2 officers, 10 seaman, a marims, wounded. 

Leamler , Ed. Chatham, C.B, — 3 11 

seamen, j marine kilted > 8 officers, 09 seamen, 


£Ocr* 

25 marines, 4 boys, 12 supernumeraries wounded. 

Severn, Honourable T. W. Aj Inter- — 2 Seamen, 
I marine, killed ; 5 officeis, 25 seamen, 3 marines, 
1 bov, wounded. 

Glasgow, Hon. A Maitland — 9 seamen, 1 ma- 
rine, killed ; 8 officers, 25 seamen, 3 marines, 1 
boo, wounded, 

Gramcii s, W. F Wise— 3 officers, Q seamen, I 
marine, 1 marine artillery , 2 boy*, killed; 3 offi- 
cers, 81 seamen, S marines, 2 rocket hoop, 1 boy, 
wounded. 

He hr tv, , Ed. Palmer, C B.— 1 officer, 3 seamen, 
killed; 1 officer, \0 seamen, 1 maune, 2 rocket 
troop, 1 boy, wounded. 

Hoon. George B’ ntham — None killed or 
wounded. 

Mu tine, James Mould — \ one killed or wounded. 
Prometheus, \V. B. Oaahwood — None killed or 
wounded. 

Corie>ia, W. Sargent — None killed or wounded. 
Brituniuri, R, Ridded — None killed or wounded. 
Jietzelwb , William Kempthorne — None killed 
or woutidid. 

T.i'emil , Hon. G. J. Perctval — l officer, 1 sea- 
man ki led; <> officers, 8 seamen, 1 maune ar til- 
lei v. 2 Inn s n unded 

Jfech, W. P-«p mini — None kiU-'d or wounded. 
Puri/, C. It. Moor-'om — None killed or wounded. 
Total,— 15 olhctr^, 8.-. seamen, in marines, 1 
marine artillerv, 1 rocket troop, 4 bo.vs killed 
5o officer?, 450 -farncii 106 marines, >> marine ar- 
tillery, 14 sappeis and miners. 4 r >cket troop, U 
boy*. 12 su'»e" m-meiu les wounded. 

Total kilbd and wounded — 123 killed, 690 
wounded. 

DUTCH SQUADRON. 

Melnm"ns, Vice-Admiral Baron Van Capellen, 
Captain De Mail — 1 killed, 15 wounded. 

Fredt-t tea, Captain Vander Straten — 5 wounded# 
Dagaraad, ( apt. Polders — 4 wounded. 

Diana, Capt. Ziervngel — 6 killed, 22 wounded, 
Am^tec, Captain Vander Halt — 4 killed, 8 
wounded. 

E> mlracht , Capt, Wardenburgh— None killed or 
wounded. 

Total 13 killed, 52 wounded. Grand total, 
8 s). 

FtotiUa, consisting of fi,e gun-boars, 10 mor- 
tar-boats, lauiu lies, s lock t-bnafs, lljts, 32 gun- 
boats, batgeS and yawls. Total >>. 

The whole command .d by Captain F. T. 
Mitchell, assisted b\ Lieut* nuut John Da ies, of 
the Queen Charlotte, and I .eutenun Tlmmas 
hevans, Tl ig Lieutenant to Rear-Admhal Milne. 

EX MOUTH. 

A Return of the Officers killed and wounded m the 
squadron under Admiral Lord Exmouth's com- 
m and, in the attack of Algiers, Aug. 27, 1816. 

Queen Charlotte — Wounded — Frederick J. John- 
ston, lieu enam, dangerously; George M. King, 
lieutenant, slightly ; J. S Jago, lieutenant, 
shgntly; Mi. Jo*. Grimi s, *ecictarv to comman- 
der- in -chief, siiglnly ; Mr. Maxwell, boatswain, 
s'lghtly ; Mr. Gouge Maikham, midshipman, 
seven ly ; Mr. Henry Campbell, midshipman, se- 
yirely : Mr Edwaid Hibla-rt, midshipman, se- 
v ' rely ; Ni r Edward Stanley, midshipman, slight- 
ly ; Mr. R. H. Bak-r, midshipman, slightly; 
Mr. Samuel Colston, secietary’s clerk, slightly; 
Captain F. Burton, Royal Marine Artillery, se- 
yerely ; Lieuuenant P Robertson, Ro\al Marines, 
slightly . 

Impregnate — Killed — Mr. J. Hawkins, mid- 
shipman. Wounded— Mr. G. N. Wesley, mate, 
contusion. 

Superb— Killed — Mr. Thomas Howard, mate ; 
Mr. R. C. Bowen, midshipman. Wounded — (’. 
Bkrns, Esq. Captain, slightly ; Philip T. Home, 
lir*t lieutenas.t. sevpiely ; John M‘!)ouqaII, lieu- 
tenant, slightly; George W. Gunning’ acting- 
Leuiei.ant, severely ; Mr. William »weeting, 
mn’shi,inian, severely ; Mr. John H. vVolsely, 
midshipman, slightly. J 

M/ iden— Wounded — Mr. Charles C. Dent, 
mate, slightly ; Mr. Charles G. Grub, midship- 
man, slight!; . 

Albion — Killed— Mr Mends, assistant surveyor; 
Mr. Jardint, md-ditpman. Wounded— John 
Coode, Esq. Carnai n, severely \ Mr, Harvey, mid- 
shiymanj society. 
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Severn — Wounded — Mr. James Foster, mid- 
shipman, arm amputated; Mi. f harle» O-tlev, 
midshipman, contused loot ; Mr. Wm. Ferror, 
midshipman, wounded hand ami contusion . M ■ . 
Damtl Beattie, lnidshipnian, contusion Mi. W. 
A. Carter, midshipm in, wounded knee. 

Lea-ide i — Killed — i aptain Wilson, r«i\al ma- 
rines ; Lteuttnant Baxter, r»\al marines, Mr. 
Lowdon, midshipman; Mr. Ca.thonn. midship- 
man, Mr. Han well, midshipman. Wounded— 
Henry W, ‘L * . ’ * * 7 * *' n, 

lieutenant . li- 
man, seve ' ’ ; 

Mr. May » • *• t, 

midshipman, severely ; Mr. Puke't, cleik, 
slightly; Mr Dixon, midshipman, slightly. 

Glasgoir — Wounded — P. Gilbert, lieutenant, 
contusion of enr^t • Mr. llobeit 1 ultun, masiei, 
contusion of face and knee , A. Stephens, heut, 
royal marines, Kg ; Mr. Dufitll, nnd-'lnpman, se- 
verely ; Mi, Hatvev, midshipman. severel\ ; Mr. 
Baird, midohipmau, seveieK . Sir. Heatlicote, 
midshipman, left foot , Mi. Kiay, midshipman, 
eevirefy. 

Grauicus — Killed — William M, Morgan, lieut. 
rojal marines; V illiam Rentiey, lieut. loyal 
nunnts , Mr. Robeit Pratt/ midshipman. 
Wounded — H Perkins. lieutenant, slightly; 

Mr. l.. Mitchell, midshipman, severely ; Mr. L. 
T. Jones, midshipman, slightly; Mr. G- K. 
Glennie, midshipman, dangerously ; Mr. Bacies 
F. Wise, midshipman, slightly. 

Hebi - Killed — Mr. G. H. A. Pococke, mid- 
shipman. Wounded — Mr. A. S. bymee, midslnp- 
Dia r i, lower jaw. 

Infernal — Killed — G. J. P. Bissctt, lieutenant. 
Boyal Marine Amllerv. Wounded— John line- 
man, lieutenant, slightly ; Mr. G. Valentine, 
boatswain, slightly ; Mr, Moiqun Hopkins th ru, 
severely; Mi. James Baib^i, midshipman, se- 
veidv ; Mr. James M. Cioss, inidslupman, slight- 
ly , Mr. J. H. Andiea*-, midshipman, slightly. 

rvg.iw'.) F.X MOUTH. 

Afi.mnratulunt of the ifrttutcli -n of the Mole of 
dlgm s, tn the uttruh. or tile 'I'tti Jug. IS 16 . 

Four large frigates, of forty-four guns ; five Urge 
corvettes, irom tvienty-loui to Unity , all the gun 
and mortal boats txcopt sevui , ihuty d «t roved ; 
sevci.il merchant brigs and schooners, a meat 
number cf small vessels of various descnpimns ; 
all the pontoons, hglueis, &*.; store-houses and 
aisenal, with all the timhei and vai ions maune 
article's, destroyed m part ; a gieat many g.m- 
cairiages, mortar-beds, casks, and ships' stoies of 

alt descriptions. 

EXMOUTH. 

Ills Britannic Majesty’ s Ship Qnten 
Charlotte, Algiers Bay, Aug, 23, 1816. 

Sir, — For \our atioeities ut Ilona on 
defenceless Christum-;, and jour unbe- 
coming disregard to the demand:- l made 
yesterday, in the name of the Prince Re- 
gent of England, the tl et under my 
orders has given you a signal chasl de- 
ment, by the total destruction ot your 
navy, storehouses, and arsenal, wnii half 
your batteries. 

As England does not war for thp des- 
truction of citie*', l am unwilling t.> vn*it 
your pei>oiiaI cruelties up m the inof- 
fensive inhabitant?, of the country, and I 
therefore offer you the same terms of 
peace which l coir, eyed to you yeMirday 
in my Sovereign’ ?• name : without the. ac- 
ceptance of these terms, you can hate 
no peace with En J.ind. 

If you receive this oiler as you ouuht, 
you will fire three guns ; and I shall 
consider your not making this signal as <t 
refusal, and shall renew my operations 
at my own convenience. 

I offei j ou the above terms, provided 
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neither the British Consul, nor the offi- 
cers and men so wickedly seized by you 
from the boats ot a British ship of war, 
have met with any cruel treatment, or 
an) ot the Christian slaves in your power; 
and 1 repeat my demand, that the Consul, 
and officers and men, may be sent otf to 
me, conformable to ancient tieaties. 

I have, &c. 

Exmouth. 

To liia Highness the Dey of Algiers. 

Queen Charlotte, 
Algiers Bay, Aug. 30, 18 Iff, 
CENERaL memorandum. 

The Commander-in-chief is happy t® 
infoi in the fleet of the final termination 
of their strenuous exeitions, by the sig- 
nature of peace, confirmed under a salute 
of twenty-one guns, ou the following 
conditions, dictated by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent of England: — 

I. The abolition, for ever, of Christian 
slavery. 

II. The delivery, to my flag, of all 
slaves in the dominions of the Hey, to 
whatever nation they may belong, at 
noon tn-monow. 

III. To deliver aUo, to my flair, all 
money leuiwd by him for the redemption 
of leaves ■duce the commencement of this 
year, at noon also to-morrow. 

IV. Reparation has been made to the 
Biitish Consul for all losses he may have 
sustained iu consequence or his confine- 
ment. 

V. The Dey has made a public apology, 
in picumce of his ministers and officers, 
ami bee tied pardon of the Consul, in 
teiins dictated by the Captain of the 
Queen Ch irlotte. 

The Commander-in-chief takes this op- 
portunity of again leturniug hi.> public 
thanks to the admiiais, captains, offi- 
cer-, seamen, marines, royal marine ar- 
tillery, royal .tappers and miners, and the 
loyal rocket corps-*, for tlie noble support 
lie 1 ms leceAed from them throughout 
the whole of this arduous service; ami 
he is pleased to duect, that on Sunday 
next .i public thanksgiving be offered up 
to Almighty God for this signal interpo- 
sition of His Divine Providence, during 
the conflict which took place on the 27th, 
between his Majesty's fleet and the fe- 
loeious mu hues of niuuKiud. 

It is li’ijiK'oteri that this memorandum 
may be re d to the ships’ companies. 

To the VIihiraK, Captains, Officers, 

Seamen, Mai me.-, Royal Sappers 

and Mmeis, Royal Marine Artil- 

Iciy, and the Royal Rocket Corps. 

Queen Charlotte , 
Algiers Bay , Sept. 1, 1816. 

Sir, — I hare the honour to acquaint 
you, for their LoidshipV information. 
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that I have sent Capt. Brisbane with my 
duplicate dispatches, as I am afraid that 
Admiral Milne, in the Leauder, who has 
charge of the originals, may experience a 
long voyage, the wind having set in to 
the westvvaul a few hours alter he sailed. 

Capt. Brisbane, to whom I feel greatly 
indebted for his exertions, and the able 
assistance I have received fiom him 
throughout the whole of this seivice, 
will be able to infoim their Lordships 
upon all points that 1 may have omitted. 

Admiral Sir Charles Pentode arrived too 
late to take his share in the attack upon 
Algiers, which I lament, as much on his 
account as my own ; his services would 
have been desirable in every respect. 

I have the satisfaction to state, that all 
the slaves in the citv of Algiers and im- 
mediately in its vicinity, are eiuhaikt d ; 
as also 337,000 dollais for Xaple**, and 
25,000 for Sardinia. The treaties will he 
signed to-morrow, and I hope to be able 
to sail in a day or two. 

The Mimlen has sailed for Gibialtar to 
he refitted, and will proceed from thence 
to her ultimate destination. 

The Albion will be refitted at Gihialtar 
for the reception of Sir Charles Penrose*® 
flag. The Glasgow I shall be obliged to 
bring home with me. 

I have the honour, &c. 

Exmouth, 

To John Wilson Croker, Esq. &c. 

Admiralty. 

The following is the Dutch official ac- 
count : — 

The Hague , Sept. 13. — Lieut. Arriens, 
of the naval service, this morning arrived 
from the Bay of Algiers, which he left on 
the 1st of September, at the office of the 
Marine Department, with dispatches from 
Vice-Admiral Capellen, of the following 
contents : — 

Hon. Sir, — Lord Exmouth, during his 
short stay at Gibraltar, having increased 
his force with some gun-boats, and made 
all his arrangements, on the 14th of Au- 
gust the united squadrons put to sea, con- 
sisting of the vessels as per margin.* 

On the lOrii, o/F Cape de Gate, the 
Prometheus conet te joined the fleet. 
Capt. Dash wood icpoitul, that he had 
succeeded in getting the family of the 
British Consul at Algiers on board by 
stratagem ; but that their flight being too 
soon discovered, the Consul, together 
with two boats’ crews ot the Prometheus, 
had been ai rested by theDey, who, ba*.- 


♦ Queen Charlotte, no guns; Impregnable '>s , 
Superb, 74 , Minden, 74; Albion, 74; Leandcr, 
50} Severn, 40; Glasgow, 40; Gramcu*., 3t > ; 
Hebrus, 36 ; Heron, is ; Mutmc, is ; Prome- 
theus, is ; Cordelia, to ; Bntomarr, jo , Express, 
8 } Falmouth, 8 ; Belzebub, bomb; Fury, idem; 
Hecia, idem; Infernal, idem; (Dutch) Melam- 
pus, 44 ; Frederica, 44 ; Dageraad, 30 j Diana, 
44 , Arastel, 44 ■, and Eendragt, 1 


ing already received a report of this se- 
cond expedition, had made all prepara- 
tions foi an obstinate opposition, and 
summoning the inhabitants of the in- 
tenor, had already assembled more than 
50,000 men, both Moors and Aiabs, un- 
de» the walls of Algiers. 

In consequence ot a calm, and after- 
wards by strong ea -teily wind'', we were 
not before the Bay ot Algiers until the 
27th of August in the morning. Lord 
Exmouth immediately sent, by a flag of 
truce, a written proposal to the Dev, 
containing in substance, that the late 
atiociticx at Dona having broken all for- 
mer connexions, he demanded in the 
name of the Prince Regent— 

1. The immediate delivering up of all 
Christian sbvu ,s > without ransom. 

2. The ie-fitunon of all the money 
which had already been received for the 
Sardinian and Neapolitan captives. 

3. A solemn declaration from the Dey, 
that he bound l-iro'clf, like those of Tri- 
poli and Tunh, to respect the rights of 
humanity, and in future wars to treat all 
prisoners according to the usages of Eu- 
ropean nations. 

4. Peace with bis Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands on the like terms as with 
the Prince Regent. 

On all these ai tides his lordship ex- 
pectc*d an answer, t/ei or no, or hostilities 
must immediately commence. 

Hi> Lordship, on whom I waited in the 
morning, was aft aid that Ik should that 
d.iy be oi !mcd to rest satisfied with com- 
ing to anchor, and coniine him-dt for 
the night to ,111 attack by bomb-vc^ch, 
linn and rocket boats. — Scarcely had I 
r« turned on board my ve**«el when the 
sea-breeze sprung up, and the fleet bore 
into the hay with press ot sail : the four 
bomb-vessels immediately took their sta- 
tion before the town, and everything was 
prepared for the attack. Shortly after- 
wards, his Lordship communicated to 
me, by private signal, “ I shall attack 
immediately, if the wind does not fail.’* 
l T pon this I immediately made signal to 
form line of battle in the order agreed 
upon, in the supposition that all the offi- 
cers nni't have been well acquainted with 
the position of the forts and batteries 
that fell to our share, before the attack 
was to begin ; but as it appears that the 
signal was not well nuderstood, I resolv- 
ed to change the line, and to lead it my- 
self in the Melampus. 

At half past one o’clock the whole fleet 
bore up in succession, the Melampus clos- 
ing in with the rearmost ship of the Eng- 
lish line 4 and at fifteen minutes past two 
o’clock, we saw Lord Exmouth with the 
Queen Charlotte before the wind, with 
sails standing, come to anchor with three 
anchors from the stern, with her broad- 
side in the wished for position, within 
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pistol-shot of the batteries, just before 
the opening of the Mole. 

This daring and unexpected manoeuvre 
of this vesr*el fa three-decker) appeals to 
have so eonfounded the enemy, that a se- 
cond ship of the line had already well 
nigh taken her position before the bat- 
teries opened their fire, which, how vio- 
lent soever, was fully replied to. 

Having told Captain de Main that I 
wished, as speedily as possible, with the 
Alelampus, and the other frigates in mic- 
ce«sion, to take our position on rise lar- 
bouid side of Loid Lxinoutii, and to draw 
upon our squadron all the liie of the 
southern batu-nes, the Captain brought 
his frigate in a uiasteilv manner under 
the eio^-fite of more than one hundred 
guns, thebowquit quite f ee of the (ilas- 
govv, with an anchor from the head ami 
stem, in the icquired position, so as to 
open our lai board guns at the same mi- 
nute, Captain Zienogel, who was fully 
acq aiuted with the above plan, and with 
the batteries, brought his frigate, the 
Diana, nearly at the same moment, with- 
in a fatnom’s length of the place where 1 
had vvi hed it, for our directed position. 
The Dageraad, Captain Pohlefs also im- 
mediately opened her batteries in the 
best diiection. The Captains Van dcr 
Straten and Van dev Hait, by the thick 
smoke, and not being so fully acquainted 
with the localities, weie not so fortunate 
in the lust moments; but woiked with 
the greatest coolness, and under the 
heaviest the, so as to give their batteries 
a good direction. The Eendragt, Cap .- 
Lieut. Warden) >erg, which 1 had placed 
in reset ve, in order to be able to bring 
a>sistauce, remaiued under the tiie ot the 
batteries close by. 

Our ships had not fired for more than 
ha f au hour, when Lord 1 \ mouth ac- 
quainted me that he was very much sa- 
tisfied with the d* lection of the fire of our 
squadron on the southern batteiie'*, be- 
cause these giving now as little hindrance 
as possible, he commanded the whole of 
the Mob', and alHhe enemy’s ships. 

Hi? Majesty’s squadron, as well as the 
British force, appeared to be inspired 
with the devoted ness ot our magnanimous 
chief to the cau-e to all mankind ; and 
the coolness and outer with which the 
terrible fire ot the batteiies was replied 
to close under the massy wa Is of Algiers, 
will as little admit of desciiption, as the 
heroism and self-devotion ot each indivi- 
dual, and the greatness ot Lord Lx- 
mouth in particular, in the attack of this 
memorable day. 

The destruction of nearly half Algiers, 
and, at eight o’clock in the evening, the 
burning of the whole Algerine navy, have 
been the result of it. Till nine o’clock. 
Lord Exmouth remained with the Queen 
Asiatic Journal — No. X. 


Charlotte in the ?ame position, in ihs 
hottest of the tiro, theiehv encoura* n ; 
every otic not to --we up the be inn I'ori 
until the whole was completed, and his 
displaying such pci severance, t 1, at nil v e e 
animated with t’-e same iiit, and t ,c 
file of the ships against that oi a bi.ivo 
and desperate enemy appeared to re- 
double. 

Shoitly afterwards, the Queen Char- 
lotte, hv the loosening of the burning 
wreck, being in the gieutest danger, we 
were, under the heaviest fire, only anxi- 
ous for the safety of our noble leader ; 
but, upon offering him the assistance ot 
all the boats of the '•quadion, his ieply 
was — “ that having calculated cveiy 
thin it behoved us by no means to be 
alaimed tor his safety, but only to con- 
tinue our fire with ledoublcd zeal, for the 
execution of his orders, and according to 
his example.” 

His Loidship at last, about half an 
hour to ten o’clock, having completed the 
detraction in the mole, gave orders to 
retire without the reach of the enemy’s 
file: which 1, as well as all the other*, 
sci upled to obey, helore the Queen Char- 
lotte was in safety fiom the burning ships. 

In this letreat, which, from the want 
of wind, and the dam.vie suffered in the 
rigging, wa* very How, the ships had 
to suffer much fiom a new -opened and 
redoubled fire of the enemy’s batteries : 
at last, tie land-hreeze spiinging up, 
which Lord Exmouth bad ieckoued upon, 
the fleet, at 12 o’clock, came to anchor, 
in the middle of the bay. 

The Queen Charlotte, under the fire of 
the batteries, passing the Melainpus un- 
dersail, his LurdAiip wished to be able 
to see me, in older io completely icward 
me by shaking my hand in tlie heartiest 
manner, and saying — I have not lost 
sight of my Dutch fi Sends : they have, au 
well as mine, done their best for the glory 
of the day.” 

This circumstance, and the gennal or- 
der of Lord Exmouth to the fleet, of 
which I have the honour to enclose a co- 
py, must make the squadron hope for his 
Majesty’s satisfaction. 

For our loss in killed and wounded, 

1 have to refer you to the subjoined list: 
it is remarkably small for ships exposed 
to a file of eight houis’ duration, in com- 
panion with that of the English ships. 
In the damage done to our ligging, &c. 
your excellency will observe that we have 
been le>* tortunate. 

'I he day after the action, Lord Ex- 
mouth sent a *ccoiid summons to theDey, 
of which his Lordship sent me a copy : it 
stated, that by the destruction of half 
Algiers and of his whole navy, the Dey 
was now chastised for his faithless con- 
duct at Bona, &c. and that he could only 

Vox.. II. 3 K 
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present the tidal dcMinet.on n* (.u town 
by the acceptance of the condition^* of the 
preceding tiny. The slqu.il of the accept - 
at.ee uf the conditions w as the firing of 
I hue shots, which, three Hours after- 
wards, we had the satis-acfioii of hear- 
ing. In a coiifeience with two persons 
empowered by the Dev, <m board Lord 
Exmmitb’s ship, at which myself, toge- 
ther with Admiral Milne and Captain 
Brisbane, were present, all the points 
were iegulated. The couchision of the 
peace was for England and the N-'iher- 
lamis celebrated by the tiring a sal 'it e of 
twice twenty-one cannon ; and I hate 
now the satisfaction i f wishing you joy 
on the successful termination ot the ef- 
fort*' of his Majesty in the cause of hu- 
manity. — [Here follow p: ais.es be -towed 
by the Admiral on the different onieeis 
of Ins squad ion.] 

In proof of his allrwicc to the Beaty, 
the Dev mast thi.«. day, at fWLlvv oTlota, 
del in r up 300,000 dollars; and all the 
*Uvis must he ready for cmbaikation at 


the w hail. I ho ot our country arc in 
number twenty -*.ix or twenty-seven, all 
well, beside ^ many othei-s driven into the 
intciior of the eonuti j, and who cannot 
be here he foie two oi tliue days. 

I shall have the honour, on a fntuie op- 
portunity, to repoit fmthei to your Ex- 
cellency; and am, with the highest re- 
spect, &c. &c. 

T.VanDe Capellun. 

//. SI. Frigate SlelaMpu*, 

Bay of Algiers, A ug . 30, 1 3 i fi. 

The Netherlander! w ho were in cap- 
tivity at Algieis, weic ahead}, on tnc* 
31st of August, on boaid the liag-'ldp 
of Vice-Admiral Van de den, who 
ba ! appointed t eDageraadfii .-te to con- 
vey ttiem to ttieir native country. The 
convive I end rag t has been -cut to Mar- 
seilles, to King the Consul Era- «i net. 

r l he jovLi! tidings <;t the v.^rois over 
the A lreri nes was made known to ihe in- 
habitants of this i evidence by tlio turn; 
of cannon. 
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ST. HELENA, 

June 30. — On the 17th instant ariived 
here H. M.S. Newcastle, beat Kg the flag 
of RpaivAdiuiial Sir Fulteuey Malcolm, 
to relieve, in the <■< miuai.d on this sta- 
tion, R<ar-Adiniiui Sir Geoige CY/ehbuni, 
K. C. B. who s. iVd Horn b- ice hn i up- 
land in If. M. ‘ up > ouhiiiide:! uid, Cup- 
tain Bos'., on tl t liMi r how m.:. 

Eu*ty miiuaiy l.oimm was paul to Sir 
Geoige on his embnik. iion ; ihewliole 
of the tioops composing this uanison, off 
dnty, being drawn uj> on the main hue, 
extending from the town-gate to the 
landing-place, under the command of 
Brigadier General ^h Ceorec Bingham, 
K.C. B. presented aims to him as he 
passed : on his stepping into the boat the 
usual salute was tired from L uldcr-hiU 
battery, and, as he proceeded to his 
{hip, the troops manned the ramparts, 
and gave him three most beany and ■ e.»rt- 
felt cheers. 

Sir George wa* attended to thewatci- 
s'de by his Excellent) Sir Hud-on Lowe, 
K ( .15 Gmeinoi, the mcmbcis of go- 
v. Minient, and a gieat number of other 
p-.i of th c most respectable descri pt ion . 

All this was due to the 1 . 111 k and public 
cha:aeter of this eminent officer; audit 
would liave been a pleasing sight if the 
occasion of it had not been his dcpai tine. 

The zeal, actnity, and ability of the 
gallant admiral, fnun the hour of his ar- 
rival herewith Buonaparte in his custody, 
in making and carrying into effect ar- 
rangements for the seem it v of his im- 
portant charge, have been most conspi- 


cuously displayed : no point of the island, 
cither of coaster interior, was left unex- 
plored by his own eye. Important works 
for the better detome of the former were 
elected with su’pii,- nc pi on. pti hide and 
dispatch, mult i hi.* . -pe ,d dm chon, and 
not In iii. 1 1( fi i ndoiie w U « , IN'igrei 
jnd'nicM, was lui'v.iij *i»lc « a ,i. 

It jn almost inrubh'e w ith vhnruj'j- 
dity I.e built a spa^Mis ,u d romto» table 
icsidf uce tor Napoleon ,it Jam. wood, ai.d 
provided ..tcninmodations h>i the poisons 
of lilt* suite, supplying them with all the 
good things this island produces, or he 
could otherwise obtain — yet were they 
dissatisfied with his exertions ; and he 
was, upon more occasions than one, un- 
der the necessity of exhibiting to them 
the well-known decision and firmness of 
his mind. 

Whilst thus emyloyed, he was not un- 
mindful of paying every attention to pro- 
mote tfie happiness and comfort of the 
inhabitants ot the island. It may be truly 
said, that no man could, by the exercise 
of the most amiable qualities, make a 
larther progress in the affections of those 
surrounding him, than Sir George did 
here in the course of eight months ; and 
the sincere regret expressed at his depar- 
ture must liave convinced him that he 
had not bestowed his kindnesses on those 
who could not appreciate, and were not 
truly grateful for every instance of his 
polite and fi iendly regard. 

Colonel Heniy Keating, formerly Go- 
vernor of the Isle of Bourbon, lately ar- 
rived in the Acorn, had a long interview 
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with Buonaparte, that ship lay at 

St. Helen i. Buonaparte, it would ap- 
pear, was induced to break through his 
accustomed leitiaints upon this occasion, 
from a desire of being made acquainted 
with the character and condition of se- 
veral persons whom lie had banished to 
jBombon, and who resided tlieic unthi 
Colonel Keating’s government. It w in, 
likewise, the last hold ot the French in 
the east ; and upon these subjects Buo- 
naparte entered into conversation with 
great freedom and much apparent inte- 
rest. He appears now h> have esiablisli- 
ed himself in a quiescent methodical 
way of living : he secs no company, and 
never goes beyond his interior bounds. 
Before Colonel Keating left him he was 
disposed to confide to him the task of 
explanation between Sir Hudson Lowe 
and himself, regarding several regula- 
tion s which Sir Hudson had ordered 
since he took upon him the government 
of the island. The explanations led to 
as much mutual satisfaction as the na- 
ture of the case would permit : previous- 
ly, Buonaparte was veiy wrath with Sir 
Hudson. — Madame Bertrand had been 
much affected upon lu ai mg of the eon- 
demnation of her husband to death by 
the French government. It would pre- 
vent her from visiting Emopc,as she had 
intended, for the education of her chil- 
dren ; and she made a particular lequcst, 
that pei mission might be obtained for a 
French female servant who lived with 
her at Elba to be sent out to her. 

The general laughed at her fears, (says 
another account,) saying, “ ’Tis nothing, 
for I am contuniace !” She is in the way 
to increase the population of St. Helena. 
Buonaparte expresses himself indebted to 
the Prince Regent for some personal ac- 
commodatioiiN confened upon him. The 
cottage-palace, &c. has arrived out ; hut 
it is said there will be extreme difficulty 
in conveying its wo«t bulky and heavy 
parts up the mountains to constnict the 
building. Some of the timbers must be 
sawed into a more poi table size. — Buo- 
naparte reads many of the London news- 
papers, and argues on political subjects 
from the data they afford him. He is 
rather better reconciled to Sir H. Lowe ; 
and the Bertrand family are much at- 
tached to the governor’s lady, who has 
had it in her power to pity *»omc kind at- 
tentions to Madame B. in her particular 
situation. 

A few days before the Acorn left St. 
Helena, a fire broke out in Buonaparte’s 
house, which threatened the total de- 
struction of the whole buildings ; but, 
by prompt and intrepid means, the flames 
were confined to the room, the interior 
of which was totally consumed. It was 
supposed to have been occasioned by ac- 
cident. 


INDIA SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Do er, 2/ S ,‘ f . 1 •» 1‘3 — Ailivtd off here, the 
Ciimbn^n, (_'< ‘pi'.l.om Bombay, Penang, and 
(’him. tail'd ir'm Bombay, “utli Oct. China, 
CMs. f _b. dr. i "mane, Mil Apnl. ’ 

D -ir.vs, &;pt. 3 — »riiNcd the Noi thampton, 
T'tte.i, fr »m Ctnm. MUed :rom thence -uh 
Maxell, and St Helena 3 l**Ii Juni. Admiral 
0,1, n’. ci, Duke, lioi.i Batavia; sailed fioni 
tin *,«_ 2'i‘h Alai ell, Caiic, 4th Jane, did not 

tMW.li at Si. Helena. l\.=rengei 5— Capraiii W, 
Bo.vlc>, utc( onnnamlcr o the indefatigable The 

M, Ualte v.<is«p.>kc w th off the \Veu*rn Islands. 
Pa^ei.^e’ s r&r Xorlhampion — (.’apt T.W. Leach, 
from Sc. Helena : J. L. Nicholas, Esq from New 
South \\ ales , A! r. J. Gloves. 

Port -mouth, Sept. 3. — Arrived the Pilot, Grice, 
from Br.t,i\ia. ’ 

Off" Ha s Sept s. — Arrived, thr Metcalfe, 
Sanders, fiom Amboyna % sa.led Uth Match, and 
St. Helet.a tothJuly, Banda id April. Pa^son- 
get«. Mr. and Mr« Hij.worth, from Buie.il, Lieut. 
Jones, Mr. Stewart, Mi. T A. Mathews, late 
surgeon, Lieut, and Mis. Meld, Mrs. Mullens, 
Masters II. C. Bristow, John Dts Fountain, John 
Campbell ; Miss Sophia Crossley. 

TheTiue Briton sailed from Bengal for Liver- 
pool, Parted from the Baring, 6th April, lat. 

N. long. 81° 30 / E, 

Passengers per Baring — Major Hay, Bengal Ar- 
tillery; \V. H. Valpy, Esq Civil Strvicc; Cornet 
Williams. N. C. (left at Cape) ; Quarter-Master 
Belcher, H. AT, 24th regt. , M rs. Slaney, wile of 
Lieut, Sltnev. bth Light Di agoutis ; Master 
Malkin, son of Captain M. 24th rigt. 

The Asiel!, outwatd bound, was all well 12th 
June, lat. 17 X. lonq. 21 W. 

Luerpuni, Sept. ’<>. — Vrnved the True Briton, 
Head, '•mu jb.o„dj =ailed fiom thence I4tli 
Marti*, St. Ht’.ona jjih June, and Ascension, lyh 
June. 

Paest'igcrs p-'r Ciimbnun. — Mr. Thomas Hah- 
burton, from Penang ; Lieut. Bunn, navy, Cupt. 
Stirling, country -ervice. 

The Moira, Capt. Kemp, outward-bound, was 
all well 3d June, in lat. IV s 30' S., long. 30’ W,, 
within two davs sail of Trinidad, South America, 
having passed Madeira 1st May, and crossed the 
Line <27th June. Tne Moira spoke the Windham, 
Andrews, outward bonnd to China, May 17, all 
well, lat. 5® N. 

Down*, Sept. 12.— Arrived, the Princess Char- 
lotte of Wales, Craig, from Mddras ; sided ,rotn 
thence 30th Agril,and 9t, Helena, 31st July. 

Portsmouth, Sept. 10. — Arrived— The Acorn, 
Sloop of War. from M idras. Cape, and St. He- 
lena, sailed !r->m Madras 23th April, C.qv yth 
Jul\ , St. Helen?, -.oth Ju’\. 

Liverpool , Si*./, ii.— Arrived, tne Portse 1 
Nichols, from Bengal and \evv A ork ; sukd 
from Bengal loth March, and New York mth 
August. 

The Europe and Surry arrived at Madras the 
15th April , the alter to sail to Batirn e m\ in 
May. The Barossa, Haw;;: s, hau ^:led from 
Madras lor Bcngil, ab >ut2jfh April. 

The Moira, Kemp, outvvud '» und to Bengal, 
arrived at the Cape on the doth June, and sailed 
again the 7th July. 

The Eli7a. Sivrac, was spoke with on the fith 
inst. outward-bound tj Bengal ; all well, lat 44® 

7', long. 9 J 21'- 

Pasbfiigers per Princess Chur! >'te cf Jf\J ts— 
Trom Bengil. Mr. Kankcn, Mr s Ci icralt, Kev. 
Di. Ward, I)r. Kankcn, KicharJ Cr.if.ilt, Esq. 
Miss Mary Ami Hogs, lliaCo'C* A,k.n*on, 
Louisa Vk.nson, M.v-’cr Robert 'V, Hogg ; 
from Madras, Mr. Martin. Colonel Hill, H. 
M. Ro\ d Seot> , C ipt. O’Br'c.i, R, N. Lieur. 
Rennet itlier, H. M. jOth Kcgt. , 1 ieut. Scotr, 
H. C. isth N. I. : Lieut. Muirnll, nth N. 1 ; 
Lieut. Smith, 3th N. I . , Alexander Reid, Esq. 
Civil Service ; J miet» Brtd, E*q. Dep. Mist. 
Att. ; Miss Sirah Frith. Miss Martin, Master 
francis Martin, Master James Annestey. 

St. Helena, July «!.— Sailed for England, Man. 
Hallett, from the Cape, July 55. Kent, Irelan •, 
from Batavia, July 26. Sovereign, Telper, kr 
China. Barksworth, Lynn, do. Providence, 
Mason, dj. The BrilUant, Young, and B tucker, 
Ke^-r, had arrived at the Cape, outward bound. 
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The Flinders, from Munitius to Bombay, 
sttuck on a shoal the 3d March, to the west- 
ward nt E^tia-Bar, one of toe Lacadive islands, 
and tvis tota'ly lost cicvv and treasures were 
s ived, but the cargo was entirely lost. 

Bengal, March 2. — At rived 'from England, 
Marjf Ann. Edwards ; Lady Nugent, Robertson. 
Oth "do. Miustiel, Havard. 20th do. Resource, 
Henderson. do. H. M S Iphigenta, and 

Wellington, Townsend, from Bombay. 

Gtatcsewl, Sept. 15.— \rn\ed. the Mary, Hal- 
lett fiosn the Cape tnd St. Helena. 

Off Portsmouth, Sept. 15 — Arrived the Kent, 
Ireland, from Bengal. Malacca, and Batavia ; 
sailed from Be.igal l$*n Tei'., Malacca 10th 
April, Batavn isth April, and St. Helena, 28th 
Ju!v. 

The l T n.on. Johnson, had arrived at Malacca. 
The l i.rLewas passed iu the sti eights of Sunda, 
having i Dutch governor, Admiral Jut Id, to take 
p '-session of Batavia, &c. 

LONDON MARKETS. 


Tuesday , Se/it. 24 , 

Cctton.—The purchases of Cotton during the 
last week, including the Ea-t-India Sale, may be 
estimated above i6o0.pai kages- By the Com- 
pany, (.51 Bengals, clean ?n«i good D T quality, 
sold from lid, a 14d. ; damaged I2d. a 13d. ; 25 
Surats lGd. a lTd, By private contract, in the 
warehouse, 50 Bengals were taken 13d. to I7d.: 
and 90 Bengals 13d. a ud. ; the greater propor- 
tion of the India sale was reported to be taken 
for exportation.— Theexpo’ t of Cotton Twist con- 
tinues very extensive, but no material alteration 
In the prices can be staled ; the Baltic shipments 
are nearly closed for the season. 

Sugar — The Company brought forward last 
week 5610 bags East- India sugars j the prices went 
*s. a Ss. lower than the last sale— brown soft 32s. 
« 35s, j yellow 34s. 6d. a 38s. ; very ordinary 
white 33s, a 33s. ; good 41s. 6d. c =>0s. Cd. An- 
other public sale of Ea't-Indiasug&is was brought 
foi ward last week, but not sold through the 
Company ooj bags— br w n 3>>?. u 57s. ; yellow 
40s. a 40s. fid ; strum: whilt 5ss. 

Cnjfee — Tliere continues to be very extensive 
sales of Collet, and very considcable fluctuations 
In the cmrency ; the extensive sale by the Com- 
pany, u,032 bags, went off 2s. a 3s. higher than 
any previous sale; the prices of West-India, 
declined fully 2s. The Sumatra went at 60s. 6d. a 
64s,; Cheribm at 65s. « 65s 6d., good brown 
Java at 70s. 0 73*. ; good brown Bouibon 70s. 6d. 
«77s; good Mocha 100s. 6d. It was ca’culated 
about a third of the quantity advert ised was taken 
in for the proprietors.— An application of consi- 
derable importance to the East- India trade was 
lately made to the Treasury, that the export duty 
on East-India Coffte, 5s per ewt. should be taken 
off. In a Tieasury minute, which has been sent 
to the cit\, the Lords of the Treasury give notice 
that they shall lecommend the measure to Paiha- 
ment, and that tiie duty is at piesent dispersed 
with, on the party g.vmg bond for the amount, 
if it sitould hi future be r<quired, of which there 
■ at present little o" no probability. 

s l,!tl c. — By public sale 1 ast wetk, 128 tons 
c a'tpet re, 

II. f. at inn 5 pei ewt. 46s. od. a 46s. 6d. 

D * 3 per twt. 47s. 6d. a 48s. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

ISIKTHS. 

Iu Portlaml.phce, theKtivuf Win. Curtin, Esq 
of a son. ' ^ 

In Some, ;et-street, the lad, of N. Bold. Ecu. of 
a son, ^ 


Lndv Charles Bentmck, of a daughter. 

In Grosvenor-strcet, the lady of P. Methuen; 

Esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

M i St. Walt l i Lewes, ot 'the Stag Brewery -house, 
Pimlico, of three girls, who with the mother 
are likely to do well. 

At Dnflr* en Hoiro, Caermarthensliire, the lad/ 
ofM.l) O’ Attara, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Dunottar, Noith Britain, lady Kennedy, of a 
son. 

At Kelly, North Britain, the lady of Col. Rarr- 
say, of a son. 

In Golden-square, the lady of E. Key, Esq. of a 
son . 

Lady Mary Shepherd, of a still born child. 

In Euston-square, the lady of J, bvvtttlaiid, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

In Dough ly-sfeet, the lady of \V. Larkins, E.-q. 
of a daughter. 

At Woolwich, the lady of Lieut, Col. Fyers, F. 
H Art, of a daughter. 

In Grosveiior- square, the Countess of Verulam, 
of a son. 

Viscountess Templetown, of a son. 

Lady E. Drummond, of a son. 

At Nncton, Lincolnshire, lady Sarah Robinson, 
of a son. 

At Ballyfin, Queen’s County > Ireland, the lady of 
Sir Henry Coote, of a son. 

In Queen street. May-fair, the lady of J. Beard- 
more, Esq. of a son. 

In P inland place, the lady of V. Connolly, Esq. 
of a son. 

At Bcddington-liouse, Surrey, the lady of Sir II. 
Bridges, of a son. 

At Battle Abbey, Sussex, Lady Webster, of a son. 
MARR'AGES. 

At Kensington, Col H. Powlett, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of the late C, Perle, Esq. of Camden-placc, 
Bath. r 

Mr. Thos. Wilkinson, of Spital-square, to Leti- 
tia, daughter of Mr. J. Hewlett Fenner, of 
Long-lane, Southwark. 

Mr. C. A. Lees, of the Inner Temple, to Sophia, 
daughter of the late F. Fauche, Esq. of Neuf- 
chatel, Switzerland. 

At St. George’s, the Rev. T. L. Bennett, Esq. of 
Highmoor, Oxfordshire, to Frances, daughter 
of F. Willock, E c q. 

F. Duval, Esq. of the Cu tom-hoi.se, to Sarah, 
daughter ol J. Wolfe, E«q. c.t London-strtet, 
Fitztoy-square. 

Wm. Fox, Esq. of Doctor’s Commons, to Sarah, 
daughter of James Thompson, Esq. of Strat- 
ford, Essex. 

H. Heyhn, Esq. of Lavendei Hill, Batteisea, fo 
Harriett, daughter of the late J. Lockwood, oi 
Beichworth. 

J, Mmchin, Esq. of the Inner Temple, to Jesse, 
daughter of J, Innes, Esq. of Leyton. 

Mr. W. Thorman, of Gracechurch-street, to Miss 
S. Ensor, 

Mr. J. Barand, of Camberwell, to Miss M. Anne 
Barlow. 

At Truro, the Rev. Wm. Webb, D.D. Master of 
Clare-ball, Cambridge, to Anne, daughter of 
the late Rev. T. A. Gould, Rector of Farnham. 
Suffolk. 

Dr. Whiting, of Tavistock-place, to Jane Munro, 
daughter of the late Mr. T. Kitson, of Lam- 
beth. 

Maioi Hector Maclain, 57th foot, to Martha, 
daughter and heiress of the late M. Osborne, 
Esq. of Kington, Gloucestershire. 

Mr. T. L. Stanger Leathes, of Kennington, to 
Charlotte Ann, daughter of B. Brown, Esq. of 
Oakmgham. 

At Longleat, Hon. J, F. Campbell, son of Lord 
Cawdor, t.> I ady Elizabeth Tiiynne, daughter 
of the Marquis of Bath. 

At St. George’., J. Wilkins Williamson, Esq. of 
Keppel street, Uussel-square, to Henrietta Anne, 
daughter of the late George Shuin, Esq. M.P. 
of Bedford square. 

At Workington, near Newcastle, Mr. Wm, Ben- 
nett, of Staton, to Mrs. Sarah Twtnlyman, 
being the fifih time the happy couple have en- 
tered into the holy state of matrimony ; the 
bridegroom is 73 years of age, and the bride 63 ; 
pievious to the ceremony taking place, the lady 
remarked that she was some years younger than 
htr intended husband. 

At Greenock, Lieut. Col. Douglas, “9th foot, t* 
Barbary, daughter of George Robertson, Esq* 
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DEATHS. 

In Leicester- square, aged 76, Dr, Bland. 

At Stoke, mai Pljmou h, days aft r arming 
from t (ic E.ut- Indies. Joiin Gre.iKfl. E-q- 

In I amb'i Conduit-street. Robt. Dovei, E<q. 

At Calg rth Paik, Westmoreland, at a v ly ad- 
vanced age, t!ie Right Rev. Richa*d Watson, 
D,D. Lord Bishop of Llandaff, R«_gms Pi Je-<- 
s»>r of Divinity in the University 01 Camlutdgc, 
and Archdeacon of Ely. 

At Westdeati, aged 68, Lord Selsea: he is suc- 
ceeded by Capt. Peaclicy, R. N. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, on the 4th of April, 
after a severe and painful lllue^s, aged Major 
Gen. J. Baird, brother of Mr D. Baird. 

At Woolwich, Lieut. Col. Sir John Dvei, R. Art. 

At Margate, the day aftei Ins Jirn it from Atn^a, 
having b* en absent fiom England ST years, Ed. 
Win. White, late Governor m Che f «*f the B11- 
tish Settlements 011 the Gold CVist, aged 40, 

At Cheltenham, Major-Gen. i). Cunningham, of 
the Bengal «.sfab. 

Aged 53, Mary, the wife of Mr. J. White, of 
Little James- street, Bedford-iow . 

Aged 31, Elizabeth, yyifeof Fiances Lowell. 

At. Bath, aged 33, the Rev. Tho«. Webster, D D. 

In Devonshire-street, aged 77, F. Towne, Esq, 
an eminent landscape paintei. 

At Holloway, aged 7, Augusta, the daughter of Sir 
Ricvard Phillips t her premature death was oc- 
casioned by her having suffered two days pre- 
viously a severe scald from boiling water. 

In Compton-street, Brunswick-square, Eleanor, 
the wife of Rich. Addisun, Esq. of Staples- 
Inn, 

Lieut. -Gen. Sir Brydges Henmker, of Newton- 
Hall, Essex: he was the youngest son of the 
fate, and brother of the piesent Lord Hen- 
niker. 

The Hon. W. A. Townshend, M. P, in Chapel- 
street, Giosvenor square. 

At Petersburg!), Prim e Sul tikoff : he lias left im- 
mense pronerty to his thiee sons, among winch 
are 26,000 peasants. 

At Oakelv-Halt, Staffordshire, aged 26, William, 
son of Sir J Chelwode, M. P. 

At Naples, aged 84, Patsicllo, the musieal com- 
poser. 

In the London Hospital, Dutch Sam, a well-known 
Jew pugilist. 

At Henwick, near Worcester, the widow of the 
Rev. Sir W. U. Wray. 

At Battersea, ag d80,*Mr. H. Hevlyn. 

At St. Cloud, neai 1 aris, Mrs Jordan, the cele- 
brated actress : for some time prtviou* to her 
death she had been in a state of insensiblity. 

At Darlington, aged 33, Adam Yarkei, better 
known by the name of Blind Adam, having been 
blind from h.s butti • he was noted for keeping 
poultry ; and, owing to his superior manage- 
ment,’ Jus hens had their eggs in the winter • 
although snb-u ting on the bounty of a few in- 
dividuals, the profits of his poultry enabled him 
to realize 200 l. 
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Drowned, while bathing in the Thames, near 
Kew-ln ■ ge, on his return from Richmond, the 
eldest son of Mr. Brooksnn, pioprietur of 
Dolly's be f -teak house, Pate 1 noster-ron . 

Sudn-mh, atB-ixton aged 54, Mr. Henry Garden, 
late purcei of the Marquis Camden lndiaman. 
Tin. Gentleman li *d made fifteen voyages to the 
East Indie-', fi«un whence hi bad lectmly ar- 
rived, md lnt.ndut to rente fiom the ser- 

V .Ct . 

At He trmgham-Hill, S >fl\dk, aged 71, Joshua 
V^nneck, Lod Huntmghtld. Tins family is 
of ancient Dutch lineage, and settled in England 
m the hcgi iim.g of the last c<- ntury . 

In York-.strect Poitman-squa 1 e, Lady Susan, 
wife of Lient.-Gen S.r H. Clinton 

At Inveiaiy, Sir Alexander Macdonald Lockhart, 
of L«-e and Carnwam ; his death was 111 conse- 
quence of Jailing off th M barouche seat of his 
carnage, on which lie was riding, and the wheel 
going over Jus breast. 

At Hastings, Miss Vittona Ruffs the eldest 
daughter of Prince Castelcicala, the Neapolitan 
Ambassador. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 
Private Ships. 

Cape of Good Hope. 

Ship's Name*. Tons. Probable Time of Sailing. 


Adolphus 

13() from Gravesend Sept. 19 

Agnes 

... 133 — Sept. 26 

Alacrity 

.. 270 — Sept. 30 

Cape Packet ... 

.... 230 — Do 

Rofatia. 

Margaret 

.... — — Sept 27 

Bengal. 

Sir J. H. Craig 

.. . 677 — Sept, og 

Bombay. 

Loujee Family;. 

. .. 9->o — • Sept. 27 

Oxford 

....400 — Do 

Isle oj France. 

Alcyon 

...400 — Sept, 36 

AT LIVERPOOL. 

Calcutta. 

Robarts 

, . 6S0 — Sept. 27 

—0 — 


The W. Ihncton. Captain Lyons, with Packet 
Maila to Golonibo and Bombay, sailed from Graves- 
end on the *2ist inst. for the D >\vns. nev drain- 
ed. — She was pi evented from leaching Giavtsi nd, 
and sailing on. the iSth as mteiiued, b> cairns and 
contra.y winds. 

Packet Mails to Madras and Cab utti w ill be 
dispatched by the He, wo id, 1 aot, Haimswo) til. 
—Letters m time on the 27th ui-t. 


TIMES APPOINTED FOR THE FOLLOWING SHIPS TAKEN CP FOR THE 

SEASON 1816. 


1 •* u 

Ships. 


Managing Own - 
els. 

Commanders. 

Consignments. 

To be 

ajioat. 

To 

Gmvii- 

tr<tl. 

1 0 
'•lay 
th-ri 

1 u be 
hi the 
Dvu n$ 

4 

Bombay 

I2«0 

.J. r*nbts, £sq. 

\. Hamilton.. 


1 S 16 

1Mb 


1316 


General Harris.. 

1200 

J aim-, L-q . . 

G. WtMcad ■ 






4 

m v - 



\V »!*»*/ - 

1 


Bombay § China. 

21 Oft 

3 .Yen . 

40 days 

i2Dec 


1 a.-irl- 


V 





S {General Kyd...,. 
3 Atlas T 

1200 

1200 

1200 

1200 

< . t 

J. Walker, E*q p- Nairne ... - j 
J.Sianiforth,E' 9 |C. 0. Majne . j 
John Card, £sq (C Le Bianc ( 
James S1ms.Es9.jP. Hughes . ^ 

Bengal and ) 

18 Dec 

1817 

3 Jan. 

to Do. 

1817 

17 Ftb 

t 

S 

Herefordshire ... 
Bridgewater. 

Madia-,, Pr. of\ 
Bales's Ft. j 
end China .. J 

\ 

'4 Dec. 

1816 

18 Dec. 

1 

40 Do. ,3 Feb. 




1 X 

1 

1 


17 







1 

i 


arch 

30 Do. 9 Aprd 



TIMES appointed for the EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS of the SEASON 1813-16. 



Price Current of East-India Produce for September 1816 . 435 


L 

s. 

d. 


L. 

s. 

d. 



L. 

s. 

d. 


L. 


d . 

'oclnne.il lb. 0 

3 

10 

to 

0 

4 

4 

Sal Ammoniac . . 

.cwt. 

5 

0 

0 

to 

5 

15 

0 

Joli. t , Java cwt 3 

9 

0 

— 

3 

14 

0 

Senna 

lb. 

0 

l 

6 

— 

0 

« 

6 

— 1 hd ih«m 3 

4 

0 

— 

3 

8 

0 

T unm rick, otug-d 

Cwt. 

1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 

R...UK.,, 8 

10 

0 

— . 

4 

0 

0 

1 Inna . ... 


2 

10 

0 

— 

0 


9 

Mocha 5 

0 

6 





Zecbaiv • • 









-’otto 1. surat ..... lb. 0 

1 

2 

— 

0 

1 


Gall,, 1:1 Sons . . 


6 

0 

0 

— 

6 

to 

0 

— Lxtiafine 0 

1 

5 

— 

0 

l 

7 

B'u* .. 


s 

13 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

—— Bengal 0 

I 

1 

— 

0 

1 

2 

Indigo. Blue 

11). 

0 

Q 

u 

— 

0 

10 

0 

Bom bon 0 

Q 

<2 

— 

u 

2 

8 

— — Blue uni V 1 1 >i t 


u 

8 

b 

— 

0 

9 

6 

)iugs, &,c. for Dveing. 







Pu 1 le and V loht. . 

0 

7 

b 

— 

0 

8 

6 

Alois, Epatica cwt. 6 

O 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

— Fine \ io!ct. . 


0 

7 

0 

— 

0 

7 

9 

Anni e* d'.. S'ar a 

ID 

0 





Good Onto 


0 

6 

0 

— 

0 

b 

9 

Bui.ix, Refined . 5 

O 

O 

— 

h 

0 

0 

Fine \ inlet U Coppei 

0 

5 

6 

— 

0 

6 

0 

L niehnci. or F ncal 4 

O 

0 

— 

5 

0 

O 

Good Ditto . . 


0 

5 

3 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Camuhin. unr. fiu^d 11 

O 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

— Fiot Copper. . 


0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

5 

9 

Cardcuiomv, M. Uibar ! o 0 

O, 

G 



0 

5 

0 

— — Good Dm > 


0 

4 

9 

. 

0 

5 

5 

— — Ctvlou 







Ordinal v Ditto 


0 

3 

1 



0 

3 

9 

Ca-iia Bun- . ..cwt 17 

0 

0 

— 

13 

0 

0 

Ric< 

.cwt. 

0 

* 7 

0 



1 

t 

0 

L-tM.ct . ... 10 

0 

0 

— 

13 

10 

0 

Sathower 

cwt. 

4 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

Castor Oi! ib 0 

1 

J 

— 

O 

4 

0 

£ag<> 

.cwt. 

1 

10 

0 

— 

1 

15 

0 

China R .» . . . t v. 1. 2 

0 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

Saltpetre, Rehneri. 

cwt. 

2 

1 T 

0 





Cncului 1 t'icu . 3 

1 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Silk. Bengal Skein .. 

lb. 

0 

10 

1 

— 

0 

11 

10 

Co Km ih 1 R >t 2 

15 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Novi 


0 

13 

1 

— 

1 

0 


Dragon* t.l •» 1. 







Ditto Win e 









Gum Amm > iac, lu.n . 







China 


1 

0 

l 

— 

1 

0 

4 

— — A'dhlC 1 

10 

0 

— 

5 

0 

0 

— Organzine 


1 

10 

7 

— 

1 

17 

0 

A'-nt'i uta. . . 6 

0 

0 

— 

1 5 

0 

0 

Spic s, ( imiamon... 

...lb. 

0 

10 

1 

— 

0 

10 

10 

Be«'|ami 1 6 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

0 

• Cloves 


0 

3 

0 

— 

0 

3 

7 

■ Ai'inn cwt. 5 

10 




0 

0 

0 

— Mace 


0 

9 

0 



0 

10 

2 

Galbaniiii .... 







— — . Nutmegs 


0 

6 

1 





— — Gambogium 16 

0 

0 

— 

18 

0 

0 

— — Ginger 

.cwt. 

3 

10 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

Mwrii 9 

0 

0 

— 

1 1 

0 

0 

Pepper, Black . 

. lb. 

0 

0 

8 





OhlntiMim 4 

‘0 

0 

— 

6 

0 

0 

V\ lute 


0 

l 

3 





Lac 1 akc 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

9 

Sugar. Yellow 

cwt. 

1 

16 

0 

— 

f 

2 

0 

0 

3 

6 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Whitt 


2 

ft 

0 

— 

3 

8 

0 

SlvU.B.. ... 3 

0 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Brown 


1 

*2 

0 

— ■ 

1 

17 

0 

— Sh v ri d 







T< a, B died 

...ib. 

0 

2 

6 

— 

0 

0 

7 

— ^tlCk 3 

10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

» MOkJIU .. •• 


n 

2 

8 

— 

0 

3 

5 

Muo . China . . oz 0 

'4 

0 

— 

0 

13 

0 

Souchong . 


0 

2 

10 

— 

0 

4 

0 

Nux \ 'unu. . . ,c» . 1 

Vi 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

— — Cam, nu . .. 









O1 1 LA -i,» . .<>z. 0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

2 

c 

Tvvd'ikav • • . 


0 

2 

1 • 

— 

0 

3 

3 

— ( lli.iaimm . . 1 

O 

0 

— 

l 

l 

0 

Pekoe 


0 

3 

10 

— 

0 

5 

4 

— Clowes ... . . 0 

1 

10 

— 

() 

a 

0 

H\son Skin . .. 


0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

4 

4 

Mac. 







Hv«on 


0 

4 

9 

— 

0 

5 

7 

— N utnn g- . . . . i> 

J 

6 





Gunpo • del . . . 


0 

5 

0 

— 

0 

5 

6 

Opium lb 







Tortoiseshell .... 


0 

19 

0 

— . 

1 

6 

O 

Rhubarb 0 

4 

8 

— 

0 

7 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 

7 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

• 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Wednesday, 16 Octobn—Ptompt 17 January. 

Pinilfjrt mi'} Pnial” Tuttle. — Indigo. 9 , 8 SO 
— N B 402 (hc-ts pci Hibernia, and no 
per Zenobia, withdrawn. 

On Tuesday, 22 October — Pinmpt XT January. 

Company's,— Ch.ua and Bengal Raw Silk, 1,419 
bales. 

Privilege.— China and Bengal Ra'v Silk, 619 
bales. 

On Tuesday, 12 November— Prompt 14 February. 

Company's. — Saltpetre, 1,000 tons — Camphire 
unrefined, 128 tubs — Cinnamon, 100,000 lbs. — 


Mace, 10.000 lbj. — Nutmegs, 50,000 lbs. — Cloves, 
100,000 lbs. — Oil of Cinnamon, Nutmegs, and 
Mace, 169 bottles. 

Privilege . — Saltpetre, 166 tons 
Pr iperty of Ceylon Government . — Oil of Cinna- 
mon, 30 bottles. 

On Friday, i November— Prompt 31 January. 
Privilege and Pi ante Trade.— Sundry small par- 
cels ol Silk Handkmluefi — Bandaimots — Chop- 
pahs — Pullicat — Taflatms — Shawls — Abroahs — 
Gurrahs — Sanr.oes — Nankeens — Blue Cloths — 
Sallampore-: — Madras Handkerchiefs — Longclotha 
— China Silks— Seersuckers — Koraals. 


Cargoes of East-Iiulia Company's Ships lately arrived. 


Cargo of the Metcalfe, from Bengal and Am- 
boy na. 

Company's Saltpetre — Nutmegs — Mace — 

Cloves — Gomootoo Yams — Keemoo Snells. 

Private Trade and Pnvilege. — Nutmegs — Mace— 
Oil of Mace— WMK—jga®ower— Ginger— Turme- 


ric — Rattans — Redwood — Tincal — Gum Copal — 
Indigo — Tortoiseshell— Mangoes — Kayapooty Oil. 
Cargo of the Northampton , from China. 
Comfuiny's , — Tv. a, 6.548 chests. 

Private Trade and Privilege. —Tea, 554 chest*— 

Naakeen*, 71 boxes— Ca^pia.^uds* *0 boxes. 


Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of August to the 25th of September 1816 



E.Eyton, Stock Broker, 2, Conthill, and 18, Coventry Street, 
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ASIATIC JOURNAL 

FOR 

NOVEMBER 1816 . 

« 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


London, 20 th Sept. 1816. 

SlR, — From the encouragement 
lately given me by a gentleman of 
the very first mechanical genius in 
this age, to whom I explained the 
nature of my abecedarian clock, 
there can be little doubt of the 
inventionbeingpracticable, though 
the expense may be considerable. 
If it moreover be true, that an au- 
tomaton was once exhibited in 
Ireland, which could distinctly re- 
peat and pronounce the whole of 
the Lord’s Prayer, I need not 
despair of seeing my orthoepigra- 
phical machine also succeed to ad- 
miration, when we believe that a 
common wooden clock cries ku- 
koo exactly, which is a simple 
enough contrivance for the produc- 
tion of the three letters k, u, and oo. 

The common dial-plate of an 
ordinary clock may be divided 
into forty parts, on the radii of 
which, at their circumferential ter- 
minations, each character may ap- 
pear in succession, through the 
whole alphabet, from radius one 
to forty, as a kind of zero number 
at the meridian-point, whence the 
series commences with one and 
ends at thirty-nine. As soon as 
the literal index reaches the first 
letter, the clock simultaneously 
must strike the sound u thrice, 

Asiatic Journ — No. XI. 


u u u with a short intermediate 
pause, that this vowel in sun may 
thus be distinctly heard ; and a simi- 
lar reiterated process carries the pu- 
pil, in the course of one hour slowly 
over the whole alphabet; the spaces 
between every letter occupying 
just one minute and a half, and 
consequently sixty minutes in all, 
for the thirty-nine letters ; includ- 
ing a sort of symphony to call at- 
tention to the fortieth radius or 
starting post, before noticed as 
the zero point. Such an organ 
for rendering sounds visible and 
audible at the same instant may, 
when made, be furnished with two 
or more faces, according to circum- 
stances, as one piece of mechanism 
could move the whole of the letter 
handles, while the automaton figure 
might compose the body of the 
machine, and thereby convey the 
sounds required to a numerous 
audience, looking to the literal 
figures under such rehearsal in re- 
gular rotation. 

Couldthemechancial delineation 
of each letterby the hand, aa^ell as 
its particular formation by the or- 
gansofspeechbe displayed together 
by any congenial device, this would 
indeed soon fix the whole alphabet 
in the pupil’s mind for ever, and 
the clock would thus become an 

Yen, IL 3 L 
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excellent monitor for the abeceda- Besides the above, there are 
rian on the forms of a Lancasterian two harsh dentals, with corres- 
school : a perfection in the inven- ponding aspirates that I would 
tion, I am bold enough to aim at, now feel inclined to represent by 
and too sanguine to apprehend, the Greek tau t and delta $ so T , 
that it is altogether unattainable J ; T h, ^h, instead of dots under or 
by those machinists who learn to over our t and d. 
accomplish the most arduous tasks, If we advert to the diversified 
by daring to perform them. shapes of all our letters in their 

To return to our alphabetical capital, printed and written forms, 
diagram and show its uses lor a there can be no lack of figures for 
universal character in the script, four or five generic sounds, though 
applicable to all languages as well our tongue has one or two of these 
as the English, I must here remind only ; thus the Moosulmans have 
the learner, that every letter in three more gutturals than we pos- 
the world must range under the one sess, which may conveniently be 
or other of our thirty-nine sounds, denoted by the Greek x or differ- 
either as a perfectly parallel sign, ent modifications of g and k. 
or one which belongs naturally to They moreover can boast of a 
the same general class of labials , demi-vowel or semi-consonant, 
gutturals, dentals, &c. which, while it appears to require 

Suppose the circumferential ex- occasionally each of our vowels in 
tremities of the thirty-nine literal turn, with some badge or other 
radii exhibit, as formerly explain- for such an occurrence, seems one 
ed, our improved alphabet, let as of those inexpressible eye-sores, 
many interior circumferences be that should rather disgrace than re- 
drawn as may be required for commend the languages which are 
Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Sanscrit, cursed with them, in the estimation 
and other interesting characters, of every wise man. In this number 
placing congenial letters on their I do not even except the queer 
appropriate radii, leaving blanks Welch 1, though, if under the ne- 
where none such exist; and making cessity of branding such a whif- 
commensurate entries where the fling liquid, I would certainly make 
number is redundant. a dot or dash in the loophole, and 

In this way, we would have a send a scholar to learn the inim- 
comparative view, atone glance, itable sound from those who sucked 
of every correlative oral and gra- it in with their mother’s milk, ei- 
phic sign, worthy of general atten- ther on the mountains of Wales or 
tion among linguists, w'hich could Scotland. Were the projected ma- 
not fail of proving highly useful chine convenient enough to exhi- 
for abecedarian researches, orthose bit all the visible signs of sounds in 
antiquarian pursuits, that are in- most languages upon converging 
timately connected with this sub- lines, I despair of making it pro- 
ject, and the progress ot man, as nounce them by any supplementary 
a rational being in every age and apparatus, and should this even be 
clime. While the Hindoos appear practicable, 1 would feel some re- 
defective in the vowels a of bat and pugnance to immortalize useless 
e of bet they would beat us hollow perplexities of speech, while allu- 
in the consonants, having, as for- red from this attempt by the hope, 
merly remarked, a whole string of that the English tongue, like Aa- 
aspirates ot this description, bh, ron s rod, will yet swallow and su- 
ph, th, dh, ch, jh, kh, gh, in all ot persede all its competitors, being 
which, both letters are as clearly the only one among them which 
expressed and heard as pi in plus really deserves to live for ever, as 
or rn in burn, though not so readily a boon worthy of Old England to 
recognized by a careless ear. waft with the magic breath of civil 
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and religious liberty from pole to 
pole, expanding in its cheering 
progress over both the Oriental 
and Occidental hemispheres. 

Were this consummation really' 
to happen, what a vast saving of 
the time, trouble and expense, that 
are now lavished on numberless 
languages, characters, versions, and 
puerile erudition, not worth one 
half of the labour and pains they 
inflict upon man, both to acquire 
and disseminate them ; independ- 
ent of the facility 7 and diminished 
cost in printing and other opera- 
tions, with which the Bible and 
Missionary societies could thereby 
diffuse our gospel truths, from the 
river to the ends of the earth, in a 
simple vehicle, admirably calcula- 
ted for so beneficial a design as the 
preaching of universal good-will and 
peace among all the rational crea- 
tures of a merciful and omnipotent 
creator. A being who never can de- 
light in their misery and misfor- 
tunes, whatever the reigning de- 
mons of evil, in the breasts of blind 
and selfish mortals, from perverted 
tuition, may contrive in order to 
perpetuate man’s superstition, ig- 
norance, animosity, and their con- 
sequent calamities. 

To examine how far the Chinese 
language and character could stand 
the test of comparison with my 
design, I took a superficial glance 
of the learned and ingenious Mr. 
Marshman’s valuable dissertation 
on that subject, and in spite of 
the various arguments adduced in 
favour ofthe preference he has given 
to the Chinese literary system, I 
feel a conviction, that all the Euro- 
pean nations, in that respect, have 
infinitely the advantage over the dis- 
ciples of Confucius. It is far from 
my intention to detract from the 
distinguished talents and acknow- 
ledged merits of Mr. Marshman, 
in any point of view, because 1 
sincerely think the republic of 
letters highly indebted to the 
philological labours of that gen- 
tleman, whatever maybe the re- 
sult of my lucubrations, in an op- 


posite direction to the natural pre- 
possession of a Chinese scholar. 

“ I grant,” says Mr. Marshman, 
“ that the language is singular in 
“ its formation, and that each 
“ compound character is composed 
of significant characters, instead 
“ of letters without meaning ; but 
“ th ese component parts are sel- 
“ dom numerous, often no more 
“ than two, indeed all of them are 
only two hundred and fourteen 
significant characters, com- 
“ pounded in various ways, and 
u generally 7 , if not always, with a 
“ reference to their signification. 
“ Were this not the case however, 
“ and had the figure of a door and 
“ the ear, in the character* mun to 
“ hear, no more tendency to sug- 
“ gest the idea of hearing, than 
the four characters or letters 
“ h, e, a, r, the component parts 
“ of the Chinese word would still 
“ have the advantage of being 
“ only half the number of charac- 
“ ters necessary to be retained in 
“ the memory in order to recall 
“ the idea expressed by the Eng- 
“ lish word hear.” From the fol- 
lowers of Horne Tooke and those 
who have any faith in the etymo- 
logical canons that must origi- 
nate from his theory of languages, 
a very short reply to Mr. Marsh- 
man’s example of comparative ex- 
cellence will thus be given. We, in 
English form eye, nose, hand, mind, 
heed (head), mouth, stomach, face, 
finger, &c. from very obvious pre- 
mises, may 7 w 7 e not therefore aspire 
to ear or hear on similar princi- 
ples ? If the foregoing statements 
have any claim to accuracy 7 , I 
fancy the much boasted Chinese 
characters will sink as far below 
the literal system of other nations, 
as their ty 7 pes will in elegance, sim- 
plicity 7 , or utility fall short of the 
script character. This must ap- 

* Not having the Chinese type, I can 
give no other idea of it than a figure 
somewhat resembling a flag-staff, with 
two pennants or jacks at top on a line, 
and a third in the centre below than, 
half way from the bottom of the staff. 
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proach very near the most beautiful 
Italian hand, while that will ever 
bear a strong resemblance to the im- 
pressions of a hen’s feet dipped in 
ink, when let loose on a sheet of 
whit ' paper. That your philologi- 
cal readers, Mr. Editor, may duly 
comprehend the plan of my ortho- 
epigraphimeter, I have sent you a 
sketch for the engraver, and trust 
you will favour them with a copper- 
plate view of it, in the present 
number of your popular miscel- 
lany, that they may suggest other 
improvements which have probably 
escaped me, in the hurry of desul- 
tory composition, and thence en- 
able me to reach the ne plus ultra 
of my speculations, in this instance, 
at once, if such perfection be pos- 
sible. 

The following transcript from 
Horne Tooke will serve as no bad 
Specimen of my orthoepigraphical 
System for the script type, as a uni- 
versal character in its English 
dress, according to the latest and 
best standards for the pronuncia- 
tion of that language, which, 
wherever it already appears consist- 
ent with rational principles, chimes 
exactly in with my spelling all words 
as they are pronounced, and this 
will occur also at any period of 
their existence as sterling English. 

te acknollej fillozoffikul grammur 
lo bi a most nessessari step tordz 
tazdum and tre nolle], from te in- 
nyemurabl and invellerel misleks 
fume, hav bin med konsurniq it bie te 
unezesl filosojurz and most dilijenl 
tnkwierurz ov al ejez, and from te 
iik darknes in hwic te' hav hilurle 
hflu, ie imajin it lo bi wun ov te 
most diffikull spekyolefunz. yet ie 
ttuppoz, a man ov plen kommun senz 
me obten it if hi uni dig for it ; but 
te kannol tiqk tat hwal t z kommunli 
kald lurmq, iz te mien m hwic it ml 
bi fond, trot, m mie opinyun, haz 
bin impropurli imajtnd at te boltum 
ov a wel : it lies muc nirur to te 
sicrfas, to berred mdid at prezent 
undur mmntenz ov turned rubbif; in 
hwic ter iz nohq to admier but te 
ameziq slreqt ov toz vast jieants ov 


literal] or he hav bin ell tus le hip 
pelyun upon ossa. * 

In the above specimen, if cor- 
rectly printed, it will puzzle the 
critic to point out one inconsist- 
ent, complex, misplaced letter, 
or superfluous mark of any kind, 
nor do I believe, that mistakes 
ever can occur from the several 
signs or elementary parts of the 
words being sometimes appa- 
rently similar in form ; l and /, i 
and u, y and y,f and j, are those 
only which run the smallest risk of 
being confounded, until their dis- 
criminating shapes be accurately 
recognized, in the appropriate head 
loops of l and f the initial curve in 
u and y, which are never found in 
the vowel i or its corresponding 
consonant j usually written^ <7 , and 
I need hardly repeat here, that the 
dots of short i and ; have been dis- 
carded as useless. 

Let any person, who has pre- 
viously learned the orthoepigraphi- 
cal alphabet completely, now at- 
tempt to read the foregoing quo- 
tation from the Diversions of 
Purley, and I could stake a great 
deal, that his pronunciation w r ill 
perfectly coincide with the English 
standard, fixed by Sheridan, Wal- 
ker, Jones, andthemost celebrated 
orthoepists of the present day. A 
foreigner or even a mere child, who 
knows no more of the language 
than the thirty-nine elements of 
my scheme, will thereby render 
the sentence perfectly intelligible 
to 3ny good English scholar, though 
the reader himself may not com- 
prehend two words of the whole ; 
and if this be not the result of a fair 
trial, there must be something so ra- 
dically defective in the system, that 
it will prevent the universal prefer- 
ence and adoption, to which, in 

* The want of all the requisite types, 
with the writer’s inability to superintend 
iu person this rather difficult portion of 
his labours in the press, will best account 
for any apparent inconsistency or obscurity 
that maybe detected in the text, or in the 
specimen of the orthoepigraphical script 
character ; but these will be obviated in 
a subsequent letter. 
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my humble opinion, it is really en- 
titled. Even this moderate profi- 
ciency, to a young beginner, will 
prove more encouraging than peo- 
ple would at first view imagine, 
because they do not recollect, that 
a very different effect is produced 
in all languages, where alphabets 
only have been acquired. — On the 
contrary, considerable progress 
must be made in the tongue it- 
self, before a learner can by mere 
reading, make himself understood 
through a competent knowledge 
of the alphabet only, by which is 
meant the capacity of discriminat- 
ing the power from the name of 
every letter, in all the various si- 
tuations, to which in the formation 
of words, it may be exposed. 

When the elementary symbols 
pf speech are formed and used on 
rational principles, like arithmetical 
figures, they will prove equally con- 
sistent with any unit, once properly 
understood ; thus 4 will ever convey 
the analytic and synthetic notion 
of that identical integer in its ap- 
plication to tens, hundreds, and 
thousands, but no arithmetical pro- 
cess whatever can make it repre- 
sent any other unit or a cipher. If 
the digit 4 must always appear in 
that shape, possessing invariably 
its numerical property, unimpaired 
by form or position, why may not the 
Grecian bugbear beta, by us called 
be, in theformofb meet with similar 
usage, without being degraded to 
a nonentity in thumb, bomb, dumb, 
plumb; since these words, might 
at once appear orthoepigraphically 
as thum, bum, dum, plum, in 
which the fundamental features of 
each would be luminous enough to 
an Englishman, from the context. 
By a parity of reasoning kurnel 
would always be the best possible 
substitute for colonel ; even though 
this personage might have his in- 
fluence limited to a nutshell by 
one of those fortuitous mishaps, in 
speech, which do not occur twice 
in a man’s life-time. Profound scho- 
lars, enlightened philosophers, as 
well as a superficial observers, may 


view with contempt all labours on 
the organical department of lan- 
guage, which has been in many 
respects grossly mistaken and mis- 
represented, by several authors, 
who have written expressly on the 
subject, previous to the useful 
publications of Sheridan, Walker, 
and other othoepists of equal cele- 
brity. To those late writers, the 
reader is once for all referred, for 
such minutice as could not properly 
find a place in my cursory essays ; 
but I may here quote what the 
learned Bishop Wilkins adduces in 
defence of such researches, which 
the generality of people are so apt 
to overlook and despise, as objects 
too low and contemptible for their 
notice or acquisition. “ If any 
“ shall suggest, that some of the 
“ inquiries here insisted upon (as 
“ particularly those about the let- 
“ ters of the alphabet) do seem too 
“ minute and trivial for any pru- 
“ dent man to bestow his serious 
“ thoughts and time about, such 
“ persons may know, that the dis- 
“ covery of the true nature and 
“ cause of any, the most minute 
“ thing, doth promote real know- 
“ ledge and therefore cannot be 
“ unfit for any man's endeavours, 
“ who is willing to contribute to 
“ the advancement of learning. 
“ Upon which account some of 
“ the most eminent persons, in se- 
“ veral ages, who were men of 
“ business, have not disdained to 
“ bestow their pains about the first 
“ parts of speech. Julius Cccsar is 
“ said to have written a book de Ana- 
“ login, and the emperor Charles 
“ the Great to have made a gram- 
“ mar of his vulgar tongue. So did 
“ St. Basil for the Greek and St. 
“ Austin for the Latin, both extant 
“ in their works. Messala Cor- 
“ vinus, a great man and a famous 
“ orator among the Romany writ 
“ a book concerning the letter a. 

“ These, and many more who have 
“ fully treated on similar subjects, 

“ were generally well esteemed for 
** their great usefulness in thfe pro- 
“ moting of learning: which may 
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“ be a sufficientvindication against 
“ any prejudices of this nature.” 

Innovations, howevergood, when 
too suddenly introduced, will no 
doubt produce some share of col- 
lateral evils, but as these cannot 
prove either insufferable or perma- 
nent, we must not permit scare- 
crows of that description, to frus- 
trate any generous effort at evident 
reformation or improvement, see- 
ing we are indebted to the liberal 
spirit, which has been gradually 
pervading society, during the last 
four centuries, for some of the 
most useful and valuable disco- 
veries, in every art and science, 
that have so long exalted, embel- 
lished, and rendered life delight- 
ful ; to which in the rapid progress 
of human knowledge, what power 
on earth can prescribe any impass- 
able bounds. 

This universal expedient, inde- 
pendent of other considerations, 
would be well adapted to extensive 
Missionary and Lancasterian expe- 
ditions, as rational objects for the 
general dissemination of truth and 
knowledge all over the world; for the 
whole of the manuscripts, printed 
books, and exercises, might com- 


mence and be continued in the 
script character and our vernacular 
speech, as the Catholic vehicle of 
the most reasonable morality and 
religion ever yet preached to man- 
kind. 

Though the correction of our 
Calendar by the new style has 
been wonderfully slow in its pro- 
gress, the general introduction of 
many other discoveries, including 
vaccination, has been uncommonly 
rapid ; which alone inspires me 
with more hope than fear for the 
ultimate reception of my orthoepi- 
graphical undertaking, in favour of 
the English, contrasted with any 
other, the French tongue, as a uni- 
versal language ; which last. I have 
been assured, is now under the se- 
rious consideration, in that respect 
at present, of the literati in Franco, 
whose philosophers have certainly 
set one admirable example for uni- 
versal imitation in the momentous 
concern of weights and measures, 
upon principles, esteemed by many 
intelligent men among ourselves, 
almost incontrovertible. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very obedient 

B. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The very temperate Let- 
ter of the Rev. Mr. Corrie, in your 
Journal for July, would have re- 
ceived an earlier acknowledgment, 
had I not been one of the penitent 
Emigrants, who, at the cost of 
dear bought experience, am now 
ready to acknowledge, that an 
Englishman with an estate of 
«C2000 per annum, subject howe- 
ver to a mortgage of .£7000, can 
better retrieve his circumstances 
by retrenching his expenditure to 
.£400 per annum in England, than 
can be done with equal comfort, 
for a like sum on any part of the 
Continent. 

I sincerely congratulate you, 
Mr. Editor, on the acquisition of 
so very valuable a correspondent 


as Mr. Corrie, whose character is 
too well established to need any 
eulogy from my pen ; but as your 
readers may not be acquainted 
with the laudable zeal of the rev. 
gentleman, although an apology 
may be requisite to him for the in- 
sertion, yet the following extract 
from a letter respecting proseJy- 
tism in British India may be gene- 
rally acceptable : — 

“ The celebrated Missionary 
Society at Serampore, where three 
of the best of men, Carey, Marsh- 
man, and Ward, labour incessant- 
ly in printing the Scriptures, and 
animating others by their conver- 
sation and example, has literally 
effected nothing in this part of the 
Company’s territories. It is at 
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Agra only, under the mild, intel- 
ligent, benevolent, and truly pious 
chaplain, Mr. Corrie, that the 
work of conversion can be said to 
have commenced in Hindustan. 
With the assistance of the Rev. 
Mr. Parsons at Merut, he had col- 
lected a congregation of nearly 
thirty native Christians, including 
children, and half cast Portuguese, 
&c. before he returned to Europe 
for the benefit of his health ; but 
these I fear are beginning to faint 
and droop in bis absence. Among 
these, are three who might do par- 
ticular credit to his labours — Ab- 
dool Mceseeh (the servant of the 
Messiah), Barket Collah, and Moo- 
lavie Munsoor, on whom I had 
placed my greatest hopes. He 
appeared to have become a con- 
vert from the pure force of convic- 
tion, operating upon a mind ear- 
nestly disposed for his change of 
faith, as has often delighted and 
surprised me. His penetration, 
acuteness, and powers of mind are 
great, and his acquaintance with 
the sciences and literature of the 
Mohammedans complete. He is 
the son of a respectable parent re- 
siding at Rampore, the capital of 
Ahmed Khan, an independent 
chieftain in the Moradabad dis- 
trict. I have, however, been al- 
ready disappointed in this man, 
and fear to hear worse accounts of 
him than I at present know. Since 
we parted, so very many instances of 
worldly-mindedness, duplicity and 
insincerity on his part have been 
brought to my notice, that I am 
compelled to acknowledge, he is 
not a true convert, and most pro- 
bably became professedly one, 
merely to suit his own views. 
There are no others among Mr. 
Corrie’s flock, deserving of men- 
tion ; as they are all so low in life, 


that their addition can be said to 
add no strength to the cause.” 

I certainly differ in toto from the 
opinion of my friend, as to “ the 
low in life for it is with the no- 
minal Christians the work of con- 
version should first commence, and 
on this subject unanimity must 
prevail. If attention is paid to the 
letter from the Secretary to the 
Bombay Auxiliary Bible Society, 
in your Journal for last month, 
wherein the parents are described 
as having “ contracted (among 
other evil propensities) an excessive 
fondness for intoxicating spirits ; 
that they have neither inclination 
nor means to pay the expense of 
their children's education, among 
whom, it is melancholy to observe 
the early habits of intoxication, 
and of low profligacy exhibited by 
mere boys of this clas and among 
the females “ there are instances 
of mothers breeding up their chil- 
dren as Mohammedans, and others 
may be considered as devoting 
them from their earliest years to 
prostitution it certainly appears to 
myself, that the Bombay Bible So-, 
ciety wish to introduce a little mora- 
lity among these nominal Christians, 
by the establishment of a school 
for the purpose of instructing the 
children in the first principles of 
the Christian religion; but whether 
this is the point to start from, or 
the more generally received opi- 
nion of Proselytism among Hin- 
doos or Mohammedans, is a sub- 
ject so particularly interesting, 
that Mr. Corrie and Mr. Ward will 
confer a real obligation on several 
of your subscribers, if they will 
favour the public with their senti- 
ments ; their zeal being tempered 
with discretion, as well as those of 

Moderation. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

S JR > — Sixteen years ago, when Dr. William Hunter, was chosen 
the college was first established at one of the early moderators ; and 
Calcutta, my old friend, the late being a proprietor of the Marks- 
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rah, he proposed to devote a few 
columns every week to translations 
in poetry and prose from Hafiz, 
and other Persian classics ; and 
many of the students soon dis- 
played great proficiency and taste 
in those exercises. But, as is 
usual with young folk, most of 
them preferred poetry; and though 
their lines were smooth, and often 
written with vigor and spirit, they 
missed the sense of their original, 
and particularly that delicate and 
happy finish, that a Hafiz, a 
Horace, and an Anacreon, give 
to all their ghaz'ls and odes. In 
order to check this propensity, 
the Doctor applied, among other 
students of the old school, to me, 
and I undertook to manage the 
most voluminous of them, who 
like E. C., the imitator from Hafiz, 
in your last month’s Asiatic Jour- 
nal, wrote very fine verses, and 
for a stanza or two something of 
the sentiments, but at last forgot 
both the sense and phraseology 
of his original. For this purpose 
I gave a correct copy of his origi- 
nal, (which should ever accompany 
such imitations or translations,) my 


own literal translation, and occa- 
sionally a poetical version ; and 
followed this up with a fresh 
ghaz’l, that he might have an op- 
portunity of retaliating upon me. 
In this way matters proceeded for 
some months ; and a selection of 
those translations was afterwards 
published in England under the 
imposing title of the Oriental An- 
thology ; and I was flattered by 
finding every translation of mine 
included in it. But my profes- 
sional duties carrying me into a 
remote part of India, this rational 
exercise soon after ceased, and the 
original communications in the 
Harkarah and Oriental Anthology 
are both equally and long since 
forgotten. I beg leave to adopt 
the same plan with your corres- 
pondent E. C. ; and, if he will 
afford me a text, I have no objec- 
tion, if you, Mr. Editor, have 
none, to fill a couple of pages of 
your Journal every alternate 
month ; being, under my old signa- 
ture, very much, yours, 

Gulchin. 

15th Sept. 1815. 
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What follows are prose and 
poetical translations of the above 
ghaz’l of Hafiz : 

1. Yes ! your whole body is a model of 
symmetry, aud every limb exquisitely 
delicate ; ray heart is fascinated with 
your blushing ogles and sugary smiles : 

2. Your outward form is lovely as the 
fresh-budding rose-leaf, and all your ges- 
tures are graceful as the cypress of Pa- 
radise : 
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3. Your amorous blandishments are 
bewitching, and the mole and down on 
your cheek delightful ; your eye and eye- 
brow beautiful, aud stature and figure 
elegant : 

4. The rose-bower of my imagination 
is on your account furnished with paint- 
ings and pictutes, and the nerves of my 
heart are also perfumed from your jas- 
mine-shedding ringlets : 

5. I wiji expire before your eyes, for 
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in tnat termination of my malady, God 
may relieve my anguish by a sight of 
your charming countenance : 

6. In the path of love, for thete is no 
escape from the torrent of calamity, I 
have consoled my heart with the prospect 
of your humane attention : 

7. In the wilderness of seeking after 
you, notwithstanding he is encompassed 
with danger, the heartless Hafiz is pro- 
ceeding under the solace of calling you to 
his recollection. 

Yes 1 thy form, my sweet nymph, is fair 
symmetiy’s mould. 

And each limb has an exquisite grace ; 
How tiaii'porting, thy shape ami thy 
looks to behold. 

As sly wantons young Love in thy face : 
Like the bloom of the rose, when fresh 
pluck’d in full blow. 

Kind and bland are thy nature .and state ; 
Like the cypress erect, that in Paradise 
grew. 

To and fro’ wave thy gesture and gait : 
Thy arts so coquettish, and thy feigned 
disdain. 

The soft down and black inole of thy 
cheek ; 

That dark eye and arch’d brow all my 
senses enchain, 

I may gaze, but a word dare not speak : 
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As I note evei y charm, what a lustre as- 
sume 

All the objects which fancy presents ! 
O’er my brain have thy ringlets shed 
grateful perfume, 

Still more fragrant than jesmine’s sweet 
scents : 

As J choose in thy presence to sink and 
expire. 

Yet before I can reach this last goal. 

Let me look on that cheek, and my God I 
I’ll retire. 

Nor repine that 1 yield thee my soul : 
Tho* in the wide maze of love no path 
can be found. 

Which might lead from this torrent of 
grief ; 

Yet ray heart feels consol’d, nor cares to 
be drown’d. 

While thy friendship holds forth suet 
relief: 

Tho’ lost in this desert, and in seeking 
thee there, 

Nought but hazard and danger he find. 
Yet to Hafiz thus roaming, and mock’d by 
despair, 

’Tis liis solace to call thee to mind! 

I shall now present E. C.’s ori- 
ginal, and a like prose and poetry 
translation of it: — 


£ ^.1 ^ A.O 4-—?! 
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1. I have suffered the anguish of love ; 
ask me not how : I have tasted the 
poison of absence ; ask me not wheie : 

2. I have wandered all over the uni- 
▼ettw, and have at length made choice of 
a mistress who ravishes my heart ; but 
ask me not who. 

3. The flood of my tears bedews her 
footsteps to such a degree you must 
not ask me to -declare : 

4. Yesterday I heard with mine own 
•ars such pretty whisperings from her 
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mouth, as you most not ask me to re- 
peat : 

5. Why do \ou bite your lip 1 , as much 
as saving divulge it not ? I have, I will 
confers, kissed a ruby lip j but ask me 
not whose. 

6. Sitting within my own bht of po- 
verty, and foibade your presence, I have 
endured such torture as you must not 
ask me to specify. 

7. Also, a stranger, like Hafiz, on the 
highways of love, I have reached such a 
stage as you must not ask me to state 

Voi. II. 3 M 
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What follows is the precise mea- 
*ure, manner, and form of the ori- 

— o — . w — . — 

1 . What panes of love I bore. 
How absence added more, 

2. O’er the world I roam’d, now 
Ask me not to tell 

3. My eyes along her path 
But ask me not to tell 

4 . The plaints of love most true 
Ask me not to tell 

5. Why bite your Up at me, 

Ask me not to tell 

6. Doom’d to pine apart, I 
Ask me not to tell 

7. A stranger, to her door, like 
Twere idle then to tell 

I shall add the first stanza of 
the original in the Roman charac- 

Danli ishki kisliicluh am, kah mipurs, 

As there are many East-In- 
dia gentlemen that can recollect 
this Persian melody, as sung by 
the Natch-women in Bengal, and 
it may be seen from the above 
how the last translation and origi- 


ginal Ghaz’l : 

* Ask me not to tell ; 

* Aak me not to tell : 

* Home again’ s my lot ; 

* What dame my heart has got : 

* Dropt tears at every step, 

* Where first 1 saw her shape : 

* She pour’d into my car, 

* What ’twas Miss for me to hear: 

* If you the chance have miss’d ; 

* What niby lip I kiss’d : 

* Kept the hut of care, 

* What there my sorrows were : 

* Hafiz, now I come, 

* '1 hat here I find my home ! 

ter and measure : 

— — O „ O 

Zahri Imi: i cliisIiiiUih am, kah mipurs. 

nal correspond in measure, form, 
and manner, any of our many able 
composers of national melodies 
might at once set this beautiful 
air, and adapt it to an English au- 
dience. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir — The following Papers, the 
authenticity of which is sufficient- 
ly apparent, were placed in my 
hands, two years since, by a very 
intelligent friend, who had just re- 
turned from India. 

As the policy of retaining so 
many Colonies has long been a 
subject of speculation among the 
deepest politicians, I request your 
insertion of both documents, and 
more particularly as it is possible 
many of your readers may not be 
aware of the cost at which the 
island of Ceylon is retained by 
this country. 

I am, Sir, <ic. 

Oct. 1, 1816. E. W. 

No. I. 

King's Ifon.it\ Colombo , Nov. 1813. 

My Lord, — The pecuniary necessities of 
this government having obliged me to ad- 
dress a letter of this date to \ our Lordship 


lr Council. wluiun, fioni the cogency of 
f*»ir situation, l i v.* »d»; • ,,r luring 
di awn :*i!l» i<‘. oti Ps. *B»j ,«.00, in addi- 
tion to fo* merbiiifl toi 300, amounting, 

in li.e w hole, to a J. .u: <•*' ''a. Its. 700,000, 
in the confident hope that the wonted li- 
beral aid of the Supreme Court of India, 
will, uuder your Lordshi p’s auspices, ac- 
quire a new stimuli:'. But, in adopting 
this mcasuie, I ton.'ider it my duty to 
place before your Loid'liip, the enclosed 
confidential Memorandum, which sets 
forth, in a* compressed a view as I could 
exhibit if, the actual financial situation 
of this colony. In addition to which 
statement, which, your Lordship will per- 
ceive from its nature, is calculated only 
for your Lordship’s private information, 

I shall not trespass on your time, further 
than to expiess the sanguine expectation 
I entertain, that notwithstanding our 
present dejucssed state, when relieved, 
as I trust we shall be, from the restric- 
tion imposed by the exclusive trade of the 
Last India Company, and that a direct 
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commercial intercourse is established 
with the mother-country, that the re- 
sources ot‘ this valuable colony will, ere 
Jontr, more ♦ban meet its expenditure. 
r l he boon tint I have asked from his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent's go- 
vernment, is, that I may be allowed to 
*li aw on the Treasury for the pay of our 
four colonial regiments, at present cn- 
thely supported at the expeuce of the 
colony, and that a credit to that amount, 
in addition to the Cinnamon contract of 
£60,000 annually, should he granted on 
the Indian Pieridench s. Calling also the 
attention of Minister* to the low terms of 
that contract by which the Company re- 
ceive this commodity at 3s. the lb., when 
it produces, at t he sales in Leadenhall- 
Street, I believe, on an average 7s. fid. 

It is due to my own anangements, that 
I should take the liberty of assuring your 
Lordship, that from the time of my as- 
suming the direction of this govern- 
ment, in March last year, I have governed 
my measures by the strictest i ules of 
public economy ; that both in the civil 
and milita’y departments, I have made 
retienchmeuts, and in the latter to no in- 
considerable amount. 

My predecessors diew largely on the 
treasury of England, in aid of tire colo- 
nial revenue, and, 1 believe, also expe- 
rienced extensive aid from the Presiden- 
cies of India. The present is the first 
appeal I have made to the last- mentioned 
source, and, aware of the extraordinary 
demands on the British treasury, in these 
times of unparalleled exeition and diffi- 
culty, the only sum I have vet diavvn, for 
carrying on the public service here, is 
£6,000, on account of the new woiks 
forming at Trincomalee, for the protec- 
tion of the intended naval arsenal. 

It will be giatifying to me to know 
that my statements are intelligible to your 
Lordship ; and, recommending them to 
your high protection, 

I have the honour to be, with great 
respect, my Lord, 

Your Lord 'hip’s most obe>licnt 
and faithful humble seivant, 
To the Right Hon. «*##** 

&c. &c. &c. 

No. II. 

King* 8 House, Colombo , Oct. 31, 1813. 

Memorandum. — An experience of 
eighteen months, during which the re- 


sources and expenccs of this colony have 
been, almost constantly, pi evented to my 
view, both in occasional statements anti 
periodical account*, enable^ me, I think, 
to form a competent opinion as to their 
t dative amount. Taking the former at 
what may be called their advancing rate, 
namely, that which the condition of the 
island and people will permanently bear, 
in years of common fertility, and stating 
the latter without the addition of any of 
tliO'e burthens which arise from calami- 
tous season*, or public undertakings of 
any extent, my estimate is, that the ex- 
penditure exceeds the icceipt, by at least 
£70,000 annually, excepting those years 
in which a peai 1-fishery can be held, the 
greater or less produce of which, must 
he considered as reliev ing so far the above 
excess. But from the accounts l have 
seen of the examination of the pearl 
banks, this resource must be considered 
as extremely precarious both in its period* 
and its amount. 

In point of trade, we labour under 
difficulties which die only to be overcome 
by time and great exertion. Of the few 
exportable commodities which the island 
affords, a principal one, airack, is re- 
duced to nothing, paitlv by the opening 
of Java as a British colony, partly by the 
competition of ruin and other liquors ma- 
nufactured on the continent of India, and 
very principally by the influence of an 
ovei bearing enu tract for spirits at Ma- 
dras, the supply of the army and navy be- 
ing in the hands of the same firm, which 
is thereby enabled to make its own terms, 
and does so to a degree that nothing but 
an actu 1 instance could make credible ; 
but which is sufficiently shown in the 
single fact, that the rate of delivery, under 
the contract, being, for the navy, forty 
pagodas per leager of one hundred and 
fifty gallons, and to the Company’s go- 
vernment thirty- eight ; the average price 
at present obtained by the Ceylon mer- 
chants at Madras being twenty pagoda* 
for the same quantity. 

Owing to the great deficiency of private 
capital in the island, the permission of a 
limited trade to England has not, as yet, 
had its due effect, and can only be 
looked for in the spirit of private adven- 
turers from home, which, there is no 
doubt, will indace tradesmen or mer- 
chants to avail themselves rf the oppor- 
tunity of sending the manufactures of 
3 M 2 
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England here, and taking returns in colo- 
nial produce. The same general cause 
affects the privilege of trading to the 
Cape, but in a lesser degree. A commer- 
cial intercourse with that colony, to an 
extent that would be beneficially felt, if, 
in our exportations, we were allowed to 
include, in the immediate commodities of 
the island, the cloths of the neighbouring 
part of the continent formerly connected 
with Ceylon under the Dutch govern- 
ment, and from which a principal pait of 
the Cape investment was always drawn. 

Our trade to the Presidencies, and 
other parts of the coast of India, con- 
sists of but a small number of articles, 
and of no great amount, while the de- 
mand for lice alone, fiotn the continent, 
bears the piopoitiou of three-fourths of all 
our expo* table produce. From June, of 
la^t ytar, to the same period of the pre- 
sent, government has been under the ne- 
cessity of absolutely providing rice for 
the inhabitants, as the ouly means of pre- 
venting a famine ; aud, even at present, 
it is obliged to encourage the importation 
of grain, by an engagement to grant bills 
on India for two-thirds of the amount im- 
ported. 

From the foregoing impel feet account 
of the comparative .'•fate of our impoits 
and returns, it may be understood that 
wc experience all the disadv* , sages of an 
adverse balance of trade. 

But to have a true idea of its extent, 
there must be further taken into consi- 
deration, the general demand for the pi o- 
duce and manufactures from tlie Com- 
pany’s settlements, particularly cloths, 
with which, for the most part, the native 
inhabitant of this island a;e clothed, 
and the gneat consumption of Indian aud 
British commodities required by the civil 
and military establishments, and the Eu- 
ropean population of the colony. 

The means of remittance in the power 
of government are, of course, under these 
circumstances, burtbened *nd incum- 
bered. They arise only from two sources : 
1st. 1 he pay of the regular regiments and 
M*e ordnance, about £55,000 per annum, 
drawn on England, but met there by a 
considerable amount of pensions and other 
Periodical debts, payable by the colony. 
*«d the remainder hardly adequate to 
supplies which are constantly re- 


quired. In short, the whole sum is now 
anticipated for a considerable amount. 

2nd. The Cinnamon contract, amount- 
ing to ,£60,000 annually, of which it is 
only necessary to say, that from the ne- 
cessity, in the first instance, e f securing 
grain by purchase, and, in a subsequent 
period, dowu to the present time, of grant- 
ing bills to imports, these calls, added to 
the occasions of expenditure at the Pre- 
sidencies oa account of the island, hav$ 
so far exceeded the contract credit, that 
after availing ourselves of that fund, 
as far as we are entitled, there is still a 
heavy balance against us, due to the Hon. 
Company’s government. 

Other causes, unnecessary to enume- 
rate, but particularly the depreciation of 
the coin, have added their influence to 
those before mentioned, in depressing the 
value of the colonial money, and raising 
the exchange against the island, in so 
much as to form a very important item ol 
addition to the expenditure of govern- 
ment, by enhancing the cost of all it# 
supplies, both from India and England. 

This depreciation of the coin, coupled 
with an unfavourable balance of trade, 
and being obliged, by positive instructions 
from home, to dispose of all government 
hills to the highest bidder, has almost 
annihilated commerce, and distressed the 
inhabitants of all classes, by augmenting 
the price of every article of life, ami de- 
priving them of the power of sending any 
sum, however small, either to the Presi- 
dencies or to England, even for the most 
necessary purposes. 

The rate of exchange, as fixed by his 
Majesty’s government, is one-ninth for 
the rixdollar, which, within a minute 
fraction, makes four and a half rixdo!- 
lars nominally equal to a pagoda, or 
eight shillings, and II 3-7tks, to Hie 
pound sterling ; but the true rate of re- 
mittance (when any casual bills can be 
procured) is about six rixdollars to a pa^ 
goda, on Madras, and about fifteen or 
sixteen for a pound sterling on Eng- 
land. 

To prevent a rise of the bills of ex- 
change, which would have made the coin, 
debased as it is, a gaining remittance, it 
was thought advisable, as far as go- 
vernment was concerned, to fix a maxi- 
mum at sixty-five fanams, or 5 5-lOths, 
for the pagoda, or 13§f riKdofiar* 
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for tike pound sterling ; so that the 
exchange, as fixed by government, to 
be paid for bills granted to importers 
of lice, is nearly twenty per cent, 
above the estimated ■value of the i ix- 
dollur, as valued at home, and jet nr 
exceeded in every real transaction be- 
tween piivate individual*. 

Every part of this case has been fully 
stated tor the informal ion of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, and the let- 
ters on that subject aie known to have 
been received, and to be under considera- 
tion. It is therefore to be expected, that 
some means of relief will be pointed out, 
but I consider it inadvisable to adopt any 
measure having reference to the Treasury 
in England, until his Iloyal Kighness’s 
pleasui e is declated. 

It is under these circumstances that an 
application had been made to the stood offi- 
ces of tike supreme government,, for a loan 
of Sa. Rs. 450,000, which, however, has 
been found to be at least *2,', 0,000 within 
the sum which will be sufficient to lelieve 
the government, until the receipt or or- 
ders from home, or till a supply can be 
derived flora the pearl fishery intended to 
take place in March next. 

Eveiy feeling of confidence heretofnc 
entertained in the friendly support of the 
Hon. Company’s government, and con- 
firmed by the accession of hh Excellency 
the Karl of Moira to the supreme go- 
vernment, for whose sanction, it would ap- 
pear, the official answer to the application 
alluded to has been deferred, although 
1 hare to thank the Right Hon. the late 
Governor General, tor paving due honour 
to a draft which the necesMties of thH 
government did not allow to be dehiu- 1 . 
Another has since been drawn on an oc- 
casion equally urgent, and it is hoped, that 
in yielding to the still-inci easing presume 
of public erne: gencies, and drawing at the 
present time to compleat the amount of 
Sa. 11s. 700,000 before mentioned, 

Lord Moii a will not only excuse any 
temporary inconvenience which m iy be 


4A& 

occasioned to the treasury of Bengal, but 
be happy in the opportunity of affording 
an ess email service to his Majesty’s co- 
lony in this remote quarter. 

Annexed is an average sUtcmeur of the 
annual receipt and expenditure of Cey- 
lon. 

N. B. R40,OG0 rixdo’Iars, at the ex* 
change of one-ninth the lixdoUor, is 
equal to X'75,000 sterling. 

The overage annual lie venue and Expen- 
diture of the Government of Ceylon, 

( 'it'd Edp 'mature. U. Ds . 

Civil charges, fixed. . . . 311,000 1 
Do. Contingent. . 12<>, 000 
Judicial charges, fixed. .2bh,000 j 
Do. Contingent.. 23,000 j 
Revenue Genet a!, fixed 371,000"] 
^Contingent, part’y Re- 
venue, paitly Mis- 
cel'ancous ,.230,000 J 


} 437,000 
:C3,®00 




GG0.000 


Ciunamon, fixed 26,000 > 

On. tkiutiugvnl. . 1 12.401' V ’ 

,COO 


Schoi h- & Clersy, five : 
I)'). C'.mtiimoi:*.. . 




Marine 

O.-piv.t, fi::el 20,000 

j. 3 ; ,000 

P >. 

, Conmi'vnr.* *,u' •> 


Vaccine 

an 1 .Vttiical LVpaiL. . 

9,000 

('...uitul 

>!c Allowances 

41,000 

Sera- ! 

•*<:i '< .ce 

6,000 

I liciest 

on D.b?nt»ires 

100,003 

Pensions paid in Eu:umd, ... 

61 ,000 



1,835,030 


rrj E 


KIi:r*p« 

pay to colonial re-.?rs. 

373,000 

M. nd u! 

Itowances to recimtuts 


<»t (i'C 

1 «e audcolom.il rests. 

1,020,000 

Cominzt 

u.lijn in the Engineers 


I ,'p IV 

tract) r 

30,000 

E-liipt’i 

.* cxpeii'O ot the Dei* 


Cum - 

(Itnm.uN D tin. m, 


l.O 1 CO 

•. t red bv stonpaios ti om 



the ; ay of the troops. 


Hovcuite, . 
r.’ic'.'-i ot 


Ixj'cnditurc 


80,000 

lo.oaft 

. .. .i,0«0,000 

IUJs.840,000 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir, — I and others of your read- expedition against the Pirates in 
ers have been much gratified by the Gulf of Persia, contained in 
the perusal of the account of the your last number, and elucidated 
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by your extract on the subject of 
the Wahabees. The only circum- 
stance for regret is, that the offi- 
cers concerned were never proper- 
ly rewarded. On the return of 
the expedition to Bombay, the ge- 
neral expectation of some reward 
for these services became so well 
known to Captain Wainewright and 
Lieut.-Col. Smith, that they felt 
it their duty to represent it to the 
Government of India. 

There were three grounds for 
such expectation: — first, nearly 
the whole of the vessels destroyed 
were vessels of war, and ready for 
sea, which entitled the captors to 
the allowance usually called Head- 
money ; secondly, the expedition 
were entitled to the property re- 
captured, and formerly belonging 
to the Iniauin of Muscat, as lawful 
prize, but from the services that 
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sovereign had rendered the East 
India Company, by supplying the 
expedition with wood and water, 
and boats for landing the troops, 
the commanders thought them- 
selves justified in giving it up on 
the part of the Company ; and 
lastly, the circumstance of the va- 
luable property at Ras-ool-Whyne 
having been destroyed from politi- 
cal motives ; and the great person- 
al risk to which every individual 
h >.d been exposed, in fighting 
against an enemy from whom no 
quarter was to have been expect- 
ed, had any reverse taken place. 

The answers returned to this 
application was the evasion usual- 
ly practised in India to claims, 
the justice of which cannot be de- 
nied, viz. that there was no prece- 
dent for sucli a proceeding. 

Vindex. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sib, — T he attention of your 
readers having been called to the 
name and condition of the Lascars, 
I was present the other evening 
where that body of men became 
the subject of conversation ; and 
from the glimpses I then obtained, 
and the remarks which fell from 


an India gentleman, it appears to 
me, that much is capable of being 
said, as to who the Lascars are, 
their situation, &c. If any of your 
correspondents would favour you 
with particulars of that kind, I 
think he would oblige at least every 
European Reader. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — O bserving, in your num- 
ber for September, an interesting 
account of the Passing of the linn, 
I am induced to send you the fol- 
lowing copy of a letter of an of- 
ficer engaged in the expedition 
against Cutch, which may add to 
your readers’ stock of information 
concerning that part of India. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

Contributor. 

Camp near Anjur, 27th Dec. 1815. 

“ We were on the march for this place, 
when yoar letter arrived, and as nothin? 
interesting had then occurred, I delayed 


doing myself the pleasure of complying 
with your request, by giving you a short 
account of the proceedings of the force 
since my l ist, which I wrote to you on 
our nay lo Wad wan, where we arrived 
the 2!hh of September. Our force re- 
mained encamped near that place, till 
the 2d instant, during which period It 
was very considerably reinforced from 
lioinbay, Kaira, and Baroda. On that 
day we marched for Cutch, via Halwad, 
and readied the left bank of the Bun on 
tiie 12th, having been j mied on the way 
by all the detachments, and about three 
thousand of the Ouickwar’s tioops, under 
the I) l vanger. Our fore.' l cw amount- 
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cd to ten thousand fighting men, with a 
park of ihiity pieces of cannon ; but I 
need not mention the corps, a** tne le- 
tuins will give you tins info; matioi . The 
whole of the Ratty war tlnnegr. T « l.icli we 
parsed is in the most mi e: .iule and de- 
populated state, from t..e cheadiul effect- 
of war and famine. 'Hie villages are near- 
ly all in ruins, and my heart has never 
beeu more affected by the sufferings of 
humanity, than in witnessing the com- 
mon spectacle here, of a few ivi cubes still 
clinging to the place of tlieir bLfh, and 
making the ruins, once Inhabited by thou- 
sand.'*, still more affecting to the -pjeta- 
tor who can only pity their condition. 

We crowed the Run on the 14th with 
ca^e. It is foimed by the oveitiow of 
the river Pudder, and the Gulf of Clutch, 
dining the monsoon ; but at pieseut, it is 
quite dry, and in most places liard ; for 
eleven miles it is just like the bed of a 
dry river, but as level as a board, and 
•crusted every where with salt, which, like 
snow reflecting and lefraciing the sun’s 
ray&, and magnifying every little object 
on the surface, cau-cs the most beautiful 
deceptions ; sometimes castles, cities, 
&c. &c. appealing in the distance, and 
vanishing on the approach. 

“ We marched lapidly to this place, 
via Budyan, a fort belonging to the Row 
of Cutch, and held by one of bis ldations, 
named Nottomattab, whose people fired 
on our foraging party, but 1 believe with- 
out bis orders, for he immediately re- 
strained them, and Vve passed through his 
country without further molestation. But 
within one day’s match of this, om fora- 
ging patties were again fired upon, and 
we found the wells pm-oned \\itn amine, 
and the tanks attempted, hut the body ot 
water here was too great. In consequence 
of this, the 23d, we encamped before the 
Foil of Anjar, which was recon no. tied 
during the day. This place i-- situated on 
the side of a hill, neatly ten mile' fiom ihe 
Gulf, and about tv< nty-tuo fieiu linage. 
Budge po^ftC-sts a b.ittdei e.Jled Tmia, 
fronted fcv a cteek of the Gulf, the p •■■*- 
session of which was oat object, la oulei 
to have communication w irh the Gulf, 
with Juria, and our depot t.i Munee; 
but Ilnssen Meah, the sou ol Tuttah .Ma- 
homed, although be had thrown off hi-* 
dependence on the Row, yet * * * 

* * * * that he had opened it to re- 


ceive a garrison flora Budge-Budge to de- 
feiid thi** p! .(o ..LMiu-st us. Our march, 
l.'iW-'vcr, ,v.i** too lapid, and his tein- 
forcements armed too late; for during 
th*' night of the2Rh, abieaching-battery, 
of five eighteen-pounders, and a mortar, 
one or ten, and an eight inch, were 
erect *d, the former within three hundred 
and titty raids, and the latter eight hun- 
dred and fifty of the south face. It is ex- 
traordinary that our working and cover- 
ing patties weie not molested or fired oil 
till nine o’clock in the morning, when a 
weak and iil-diiected fire was opened 
from ih*ec towns bearing on the party. 
Our batteries opened at ten o’clock, and 
soon sdeuced the defenders of the place : 
seventy-four shells were directed to be 
thrown into the town with great preci- 
sion, which, at two, set it on fire ; eighteen 
hundred shots were expended by the 
breach! rig-battery, which, at three o’clock, 
had effect **! a practicable breach, when 
the phre surrendered at discretion, and 
Colonel Bui r took possession of it with 
eight bandied sepoys. I have not heard 
what terms have been gi anted to Husseu 
Meah ; he is a bia’.e man to stand such a 
fiie. This garrison only consisted of three 
hundred Aiabs, who laid down their arms 
outside the east gate. The form is a po- 
lygon of about two miles in circumference, 
by no means strong, the wall being with- 
out a ditch, about sixteen feet high, and six 
thick, ot solid masonry, on which there in 
a paiapet of six feet high aud two thick, 
leading the tene-plcine of the rampart all 
round, about four feet broad. The cur- 
tain^ are defended by tower bastions, high 
and weak, which have thirty-six guns in 
them ot different calibres, from two to 
twelve pounders. Beside which are tow- 
eis, in tiiecentieof the town, wiucti might 
have been defended, and cost many live* 
to take them. Lieutenant Delaney, 17th 
dragoons, has lost bis right arm nearly at 
thj shoulder, and vve aie in possession of 
tins place, with only two Sepoys killed, 
and four wounded ; two hundred Sepoys 
are detached to take Jani.i Bunder, and 
we expect to match to-inoirow or next 
day for the capital ; where great resist- 
ance i !* expected. Colonel Johnson, 
the Deputy Quarter-Master-General and 
C’def Lnpine'T, arrived just in time to 
aid Captain Diummond and Lieutenant 
Ib yiuon ; Majors Herman and Lcaly ar* 
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at the head of the Artillery, Captain Stati- 
ons is Deputy Adjutant General, Colonel 
Milnes commands the 1st, and Colonel 
Osborne the 2d brigades, Colonel Stan- 
hope the Cavalry, with Captain 31‘Xeil as 
his Brigade Major. I will give you an ac- 
count of our proceedings before Budge- 
Budge. 


The people here are very fair, chief- 
ly Moots ; their women extremely 
beautiful; their town is in a lim'd flou- 
rishing ft-'.te, surrounded by green fields 
of fine wheat, and fiowcr-?ai dens. The 
thermometer sinks, in the morning, here, 
to 50°, and the climate is delightful, and 
healthy. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — The following extracts, 
from late India papers, appear 
to claim a prominent place in your 
useful and elegant publication, for 
the instruction of ail who maintain 
a correspondence with India, and 
especially of those who are with- 
out the advantage of more direct 
and ready channels of information 

F. R. 

The rates of Postage to India by the 
New Postage Act, have been diminished, 
and the following are stated to be the last 
modification of them : — 



s. 

d. 

Single letter 

from Foe land to 


India 

1 

2 

Double let ter 

0. 

4 

Treble do. . . 

. • * 3 

6 

And so on in 

the same proportion. 


From India 

to England sinele 


letter . . 

0 

8 

Double 

1 

4 

Treble.. 

Of 

0 

The Letters 

however are still to 

go 


through the General-Post Office ; and the 
Post Master General in Calcutta has rcceiv- 
oitke appointment of Deputy Post Master 
Geoerat under the Post Office in London. 
The Letters from England are to be paid 
for on delivery in India ; bnt it is optional 
with persons in this country ^ending home 
Letters, to pay the postage or not. 

The plan of establishing regular pac- 
kets is expected to be riven up ; the 
charge for single Letters by such Packets 
according to the Act would be 8d. ; by other 
vessels as above. 

Owners, charterers and consignees of 
•hips arc allowed a free correspondence 
of twenty ounces weight, and owners, 
drippers, and consignees of goods to the 
extent of six ounces ; it K conceived that 
Law Papers, Pi ice Currents and News- 
papers, arc allowed to be sent free from 


hence, though not liable to stamp-duties 
in tins country. 

The following is from the Edi- 
tors of the Calcutta Gazette, and 
demands serious attention : — 

We have been accustomed to receive a 
great number of Letteis from individuals 
abroad addressed to us, which only served 
to cover enclosures for other persons, if 
we open the seal, the Post Office will not 
refund the postage ; aud as it is in most 
cases impracticable to recover it trow the 
parties who ought to be chargeable, we 
shall be exposed to a loss not inconsider- 
able in the course of the year, if this 
practice be continued under the present 
act. The pavment of the Sea Postage 
will but exempt us initially, since an in- 
land postavc from the outpons will still 
be demanded. You may perhaps ren- 
der -m acceptable service to all paitics,to 
citculate, that Agency Houses cannot be 
depended upon, to take in and forward 
Letters which will expose them to a 
charge of postage where the writers keep 
no account with them. The better way 
would he to deliver private letters imme- 
diately to the parties they are designed 
for, or in cases of the residence not being 
a* permamcnf, “ to the care ” of Agents, 
who will readily endorse on them the 
proper direction, and re-deliver them to 
the office. Perhaps a puhlic advertise- 
ment to this effect may be the best mode 
of giving circulation to the hint. 


The postage charged in Bombay on a 
single letter from England is 2 qr. 
and to England Ire. 2qr. 22rs. which is 
intended I suppose to be equal to Is. 2d. 
and 3s. 6d. of English money, taking the 
Rupee at two and twopence ; but I 
wi.'h to know what authority the Post- 
minder has, for not taking the Rupee at 
least at two and threepence : 
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A SKETCH OF THE ISLAND OF BORNEO, 

By the late Dr. Leyden. 


The great island of Borneo stretches 
from the fourth degree of south latitude 
to the eighth of north latitude, and from 
the one hundred and fiftieth to the one 
hundred and fifty-eighth degree of longi- 
tude, being about seven hundred miles 
in length, and five hundred in breadth ; 
it lies almost in sight of Java. The 
shores of the island are generally covered 
with mud banks ; the coasts are low and 
marshy, with small hills generally cover- 
od with wood. The centre swells with 
ranges of huge mountains, which are com- 
monly denominated the clirystal moun- 
tains, from the chrystalline stones found 
there, and these are said to run ill a 
■orth and south direction. At the foot 
of these mountains lies a large inland lake, 
which is termed a sea by the Dutch, and 
which is reported to be larger than the 
lakeof Manilla. From this lake sprung 
all the considerable rivers in Borneo, 
which arc said to be more than a hun- 
dred in number. The island of Borneo, 
though uncommonly rich in gold, dia- 
monds, camphor, and other valuable pro- 
ductions, and very fertile in the interior, 
yet, from the indolence of the inhabitants, 
and the want of policy in the small states 
of the coast, is believed not to produce 
rice sufficient for its own consumption, 
and has been compelled to depend on Java. 
This however, may in a great measure 
have proceeded from the general policy 
adopted by the Dutch. 

The coasts of Borneo are occupied by 
a number of petty Mahometan states, 
none of which are of great antiquity. 
The original population of these is a mix- 
ture of Malay, Javanese, Bugis, and Macas- 
oars, but a small number of Arabs, and 
u very considerable number of Chinese, 
are always to be found in them. The in- 
terior of Borneo is chiefly occupied by the 
numerous rude agricultural tribes of a 
people termed Dayak, very few of whom 
have embraced the Moslem religion. The 
religion of the Dayak is little understood, 
though some of their usages have attract- 
ed notice from their singularity. In 
many places of the island, the possessions 
of the Dayak extend quite to the shore, 
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as on a considerable pan of the eastern 
coast, within the Straits of Macassar. 
There are considerable settlements of the 
Chinese along almost all the principal ri- 
vers of Borneo in the interior, and it is 
said that in some places they have at- 
tempted to acquire a species of inde- 
pendence. 

The lofty mountains, ranged On the 
centre of Borneo, aie represented as oc- 
cupied by a people named Punams, in the 
very rudest stage of savage life. 

Of the Maritime Districts of Borneo . 

The maritime states are chiefly the fol- 
lowing: — 1st, Borneo Proper — 2d, Coti 
— 3d, Passir — 4tli, Banjer Massin — 5th, 
Matten — 6th, Pontiana — 7th, Sambas. 

1st. Borneo, properly pronounced Bornch 
or Bronch, is generally reckoned a state 
of some antiquity, and is alluded to in 
the annals or legends of Malacca, as a 
proud independent state, by no means 
disposed to admit the sovereignty of any 
other kingdom. The inhabitants refer* 
their origin to a traditionary emigration 
from Ishone, but are ignorant of their 
own history, according to erery account. 
Dalrymple, in his “ Essays on the Soolos,” 
published in the first volume of the Orien- 
Repertory, alleges, that the Borneyau 
empire not only extended over that island, 
but also over Suki and Phillipinc in an- 
cient times. I have been able to discover 
no traces of such dominion, and Dalrym- 
ple himself gives a list of the sovereigns 
of Borneo at Sulu, and which only recite* 
six names before that of the reigning so- 
vereign. Thus — 

1st, Meraham Zumbang Derumput — 
2d, De Pulow — 3d, Bougro— 4 th, Abdul 
— 5th, Husslin, or De-lubas — 6th, Di 
Bornei, or Apnang — 7th, Depertuan Seef-> 
ed-din the reigning prince. 

Borneo, however, has some featurerof 
an ancient state, one of which is the 
high veneration for the authority*©? the 
prince, which is found in all ancient Ma-' 
lay states, but among very few of those 
of late origin. The Saltan accordingly 
maintains a higher degree of state than 
the greater part of Malay princes. 

Vex.. II. * N 
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The dominions of Borneo Proper are 
bouuded on the west by the territories of 
Sambas, and on the east by the Malluden 
and other districts nominally subject to 
the Sul us. The state of Borneo conse- 
quently occupies the most northerly dis- 
tricts of the island of Borneo. Between 
Sambas and Boineo are situated a variety 
of small towiw, such as Sen/ira, the pira- 
tical chief of which lately cutoff tlie ship 
Commerce, Klakka and Malika, the chiefs 
of which ait* denominated Pangerans, 
Sr / ibas and P'tlo. 

The government ot Borneo is conduct- 
ed, according to Mr. J. Jesse, by the Sul- 
tan and a council of his principal officers, 
consisting of the Bendhahanau, the De- 
gadoim or chief of the household, the 
Zemangutif', the Pa-tnuncha or adminis- 
trator, and the .$ habender. The law of 
the land is the undang nndang Borneh , 
vyhich is said to be of some antiquity. 

The river of Borneo is represented as 
navigable for a considerable way above 
the town for ships of great burthen, but 
it is very narrow, and land locked at the 
mouth, where it is almost a quarter of a 
mile broad. The town of Borneo is built 
on posts on a marsh, and in the time of 
Valentine consisted of nearly four thou- 
sand houses; it occupied both sides of 
the river, and is situated about ten miles 
from the mouth of it. The productions of 
Borneo capable of export, are gold dust, 
pearls, wax, birds’-ncsts, camphor, rice, 
and the general imports are tin, piece 
goods, and most of the products of Java. 
Borneo Proper is one of the states on the 
island which grows rice sufficient for its 
own consumption. The camphor of Bor- 
neo is the best in the world, and the next 
to it in point of quality is that of Baros, 
in Sumatra. The Borneo camphor does 
not exceed the annual quantity of thirty- 
five peculs of one hundred and twenty-five 
lbs. which costs about three thousand 
two hundred rix-dollars. The camphor 
of Sumatra amounts to about twenty pe- 
culs, costing two thousand two hundred 
nx-dollars. A species of camphor is pro- 
duced in Japan, from the leaves of a kind 
of laurel, which costs about fifty rix-dol- 
lars per pecul. 

. The cultivation of pepper was introduc- 
ed into Borneo by the Chinese, lietween 
forty and fifty years ago. When Mr. Jesse, 
in 1774, the period of the original set- 


tlement of Baiambangan, stipulated by 
treaty for the exclusive trade of pepper at 
Borneo, he found that not more than four 
thousand peculs were produced, and this 
cost about seventeen Spanish dollars per 
pecul. I understand that the country 
still produces pepper equal at least to this 
specified quantity. 

The trade between Borneo and the Chi- 
nese port Amoy, is very considerable. 
According to Forster, there were seven 
junks at Borneo in 1775. The return 
cargoes procured by the Chinese are chief- 
ly camphor, sea slug, tortoise shell, birds* 
nests, clove bark, dammar-resin, a spe- 
cies of black wood, which the Chinese 
woik up into furniture, wax, agal-agal, 
a species of sea weed which yields a gum 
or glue, sandal wood, rattans, and vari- 
ous barks used in dyeing. 

The English were long in the habit of 
dealiug at Borneo in piece-goods to a 
small extent, taking their returns in pep- 
per and gold dust ; lately, however, the 
inhabitants have a bad name, and are 
probably at present little acquainted with 
Europeans. Little intercourse and much 
jealousy subsisted between Borneo Pro- 
per and our last settlement of Balanbang- 
gan, and since that settlement was aban- 
doned, they have cci tainly been occasion- 
ally guilty of piratical practices. 

The Malay population of Borneo Proper 
is distinguished for its haughtiness and 
indolence. They are not, however, devoid 
of some arts, particularly that of casting 
brass cannon, in which they are skilful ; 
this is also practised at Palembang. 

The period of the introduction of Islam 
into Borneo is not known, but it appears 
from the accounts of the Portuguese, that 
it was previous to 1530. 

Of the Districts in Borneo between Bor - 
neo Proper and Cati. 

The districts on the N.E. of Borneo, 
are Pappal, Maluda, Mangedara, and 
Tirut, the greatest part of which, on the 
sea coast, especially some time ago, were 
undet the influence of Suln. When we 
received the cession of Balambanggan from 
the Sulus, they were supposed to have 
ceded the English the whole of their in- 
fluence in this district. 

Pappal.—' The district of Pappal lies ad- 
jacent to the dominions of Borneo Proper, 
from which it is divided by the river of 
ki-iaanis, The &oil of the country is 
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reckoned fertile, but lies generally uncul- 
tivated along the shore ; it is full of state- 
ly trees, and the savanahs abound in the 
species of black cattle termed lipang, 
and deer. 

The productions of the coast are sago, 
rice, beetle-nut, cocoa nut oil, camphor, 
wax, with a small quantity of pepper and 
cinnamon. On the river Ki-manis the 
inhabitants are termed Ida-au by Dai- 
ry tuple, which I consider as only another 
name for Dyak, and these were fonneily 
accustomed to trade to Java in their own 
proas. The rivers of Pamgalet and Pap- 
pal are inhabited by Malays, as are like- 
wise the districts of La-battuan, Is-nam- 
nam, Matiyatal, Patatan, and Kynarut. 
The river Manjeabung is inhabited by 
Malays, but the river is not fit for navi- 
gation. The river Tavaran is reckoned 
navigable for boats as far as the central 
lake of Killiballu ; it is inhabited by Ida- 
ans with a small colony of Chinese Abai ; 
has a harbour sheltered from the westerly- 
winds ; its river, with those of Tampasak, 
Lubak, and Ambling, together with Sala- 
inan and Patidasang, are inhabited by- 
Malays. The river of Tampasak is also 
represented to come fiom the central lake 
of Kinibalu. After these come the rivers 
of Lu and Tabaluhan, inhabited by the 
Ida-ans ; Tampasak consists of about two 
hundred houses. Tampasak and Tarra- 
wan rivers may be regarded as the north- 
ern entrances into the great lake of Kini- 
balu, which, according to every account, 
must be above one hundred miles in cir- 
cumference, and certainly communicates 
by means of one of its rivers with Banyar- 
Massing ; its waters are represented as 
whitish, and in some places it is said to 
be only from five to six fathoms in depth. 

Malludu comprehends the northern end 
of Borneo. It abounds in grain aud pro- 
visions, and is reckoned well peopled in 
the interior by the Ida-ans. It lias a deep 
bay, on the west side of which is situated 
the town and harbour of Barkoku. On 
the east side of the bay there arc pearl 
b®&ks. This deep bay is said to approach 
to within thirty and forty miles of the 
lake Kini Bali, and the mountain Kinu 
Balu appears rising abruptly to a stupen- 
dous height on the west side, while on 
the east it slopes gradually down to the 
low lands of Sandakan. The commodi- 
ties which Malludu produces are nearly 
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the same as Borneo Proper. The power- 
ful tribes of the Idaan or Dayak, who oc- 
cupy the country aiound the great lake, 
and have a sovereign of then own, who 
is not dependant on tne are re- 

presented as averse to commerce. This, 
however, is probably a misrepresentation, 
as they certainly have a communication 
with Batiyar Massing. Malludu abounds 
particularly in lattans and clove-bark, but 
its pearls are not of so fine a w-ater as the 
Salu pearl. 

Manggi-dara is the most easterly dis- 
trict of Borneo, and extends itself to- 
wards the Sulii Mauds in a long narrow 
point named Unsang. Here the Spaniards 
formerly had a settlement, which they re- 
linquished to the Sulus, but the woods 
still abound in cattle, the breed of which 
was left by them. The eastern part of 
Unsang likewise abounds in wild ele- 
phants, which aie said to be found on no 
other part of Borneo. 

Manggi-dara produces gold, bird-- 
nests, wax, dammer, and the species of 
red-wood named hacka, with some cam- 
phor. Considerable quantities of sea slug 
and tortoise-shell, may likewise be pro- 
cured from the numerous shoals, rocks, 
and inlets along the coast. 

Paitan, the name of a river and bay, 
produces a considerable quantity of clove 
bark, but the coast is very shoaly and 
foul, as are the bays of Lubuk and Sugm. 
The river of Sugut descends from the 
lake of Kini-balu ; east of Lubuk lies the 
island of Bahela-tulis, which forms the 
entrance of the bay of Sandakar, which 
is about five leagues deep, and has three 
harbours, that of Buli-luko in the west, 
Segalihut ou the south-west, and Damen- 
dung on the south. The bay of Sandakat* 
abounds m large and small timber, stones, 
lime for building, and has plenty of wa- 
ter. The Sulus have a settlement on the 
small island of Luhak-can, whence they 
carry on a trade with the interior of Bor- 
neo. Great abundance of sea slug and 
agar, or eagle wood, is procured in this 
vicinity. The promontory of Unsang, 
which is by no means well exhibited, ter- 
minates in a bluff point, at the north-east 
part of which is a small island named 
Tambisan ; between Sandakan and Tam- 
bisan are at least thirty large rivers, all 
of which, except Mariack, are branches 
of the great river Kinalantangani, which 
3N2 
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descends flora the lake of Kini-balu. TJie 
most considerable of all these are the 
most westerly, especially Tovvsom-Abai, 
or the meeting of waters, so called from 
being the conflux of several large streams. 
The bar of this river is shallow, but the 
coast is clear of banks. The north coast 
of Unsaug has many bays, but none shel- 
tered against westerly winds. The har- 
bours of Towsam Dnyor and Marinuyong, 
however, deserve to be mentioned; on 
the south coast of Unsang are the rivers 
and bays of Sibait Tunken Malaburg, Ba- 
li at u and Saturung, which are all small. 
Much sea-slug, however, is procured on 
this coast. The bay of Jeong is very 
large, and contains several islands and 
shoals, and on the hills around are seve- 
ral caves which produce bird’s-nests. 
From Jeong to the river Tawar, the coun- 
try is broken by creeks and rivers into nu- 
merous inlets. 

Tiruu, or Tedong, is the common name 
of a large district on the east of Borneo, 
which has never been much frequented by 
European shipping. The coast of Tirun 
is in general a low swamp, overgrown 
•with mangroves, inhabited by a savage 
people, addicted to piracy, and named 
Orang Tedong, or Tirun, who have never 
embraced the religion of Islam. They 
are probably, like the Ida-ans, a tribe of 
Dayak. Dalrymple observes in his Ori- 
ental Report, vol. i, page 552, that the 
Timm and the Ida-an languages are equal- 


ly foreign to the Sulu and each other- 
The matter, however, has never been 
properly investigated. The mountains of 
the Ida-ans are at a greater distance to- 
wards the interior. The Tirun country 
produces a much greater quantity of bird's 
nests than all other regions of the east. 
The whole country is covered with sago 
trees, which afford the chief subsistence 
of the inhabitants. The livers are nume- 
rous, large, and navigable. Besides sago 
and bird’s-nests, the chief product of the 
country are gold, wax, honey, canes, rat- 
tans, mats, red slug, and a species of 
gulga and bezoai. Some say it also pro- 
duces saltpetre. The Subocu is its north- 
ern boundary, and is said to have thirty 
campongs on its banks, and about one 
thousand people, and to produce about 
forty peculs of bird’s-nests, and one hun- 
dred of wax, besides sago, Iiouey, canes* 
rattans, and mats. This river is large, 
but there are shoals at the entrance. 
Sambagung is a smaller river, which pro- 
duces in its environs about twenty peculs 
of bird’s-nests. The river Lidong, or 
Lilidongis large, and its district popu- 
lous, being estimated by the Sulus to 
contain ten thousand inhabitants. It 
produces about twenty-five peculs of 
bird’s nests. 'Hie bay of Salawang or 
Sicatac produces about one hundred pi- 
culs of blackbird’s-nests. 

(To be continued J 


AN ACCOUNT OF FEATS OF STRENGTH, ACTIVITY, 
AND LEGERDEMAIN, IN HINDOSTAN. 

(Concluded from page 361.^ 


Ropc-Dancing. 

A common rope is stretched upon two 
pair of crossed spars, about twenty feet 
distant, and fourteen feet from the ground. 
A man piles six water-pots upon his head, 
and, thus accoutred, ascends the rope by 
means of the spars, or of a sloping cord on 
the outside of them ; the rope is not 
quite tight, but left with a slack of about 
three feet ; he then with a balance pole in 
his hand, walks backwards and forward, 
and swings the rope >o its extent without 
iettiog a single pot fail. 

The same person mounts again upoa 
Urn rope, with his left foot a slip- 


per, and the other in a round and flat 
brass pan, about one third of which H> 
cut off. Thus (incommodiously shod, he 
moves along the rope ; first shoving the 
slippered foot onward, and then sliding 
the pan, by means of the rim, and aided 
by his right foot, close along the left 
heel, ancle, aud slipper, till the right foot 
gets foremost ; and so alternately on- 
wards, and again backwards, till the feat 
be completed. 

To conclude, he fixes crooked stilts 
upon his legs, made of buffalo horn, bent 
iu inwardly nearly six inches. These in- 
cumbrances are no impediment, howeves, 
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to his walking on the ground, climbing up 
the spars, nor to his proceeding backward 
and forward upon the rope with his wont- 
ed agility. 

Another man now figures upon the rope 
on his knees, and thus, with a scymetar 
in his hand, by way of balance, I con- 
ceive, proceeds from one end of it to the 
other. 

The brass pan is again placed upon the 
rope ; the above person places his head 
upon it, and cants his heels into the air. 
Just behind his head the rope is crossed 
by a bamboo, either end of which is held 
by strings, by assistants, in order to keep 
it even ; he then shoves the pan forward 
on the rope with his head, and draws the 
cross bamboo after it with his hands, re- 
peating the same till he reaches the other 
end. 

Feats op Strength and Activity. 

Two men throw spears at each other, 
at about fifteen feet distant, as forcibly 
as they can ; one wards off his adversary’s 
dart by another, which he carries upright 
in both hands, the other receives his op- 
ponent's javelin every throw, under one 
of his arms. Four persons held slightly 
a linen cloth stretched out : the same man 
ran over it so lightly as not to force it 
out of the holder’s hands. Another got 
upon two stilts fourteen or fifteen feet 
high, and walked almut and gave several 
jumps backwards and forwards upon them. 

Two sabres being placed parallel upon 
the ground, with their edges upwards, a 
man ran once over their edges so lightly 
as not to cut himself. 

The same man stepped over upon the 
point of a sword fixed upright. 

He then jumped through a barrel held 
horizontally about five feet high. Four 
daggers and two swords are placed in a 
loose frame, and he jumps through the 
whole without being cut. 

A sword and four daggers are placed 
upon the ground, the edges and points 
upwards, no further distance from each 
other than will admit of a man’s head : a 
man then fixes a scymetar upright, sits 
down behind it, and, at a bound, throws 
himself over the scymetar, pitches his 
head exactly in the space between the 
daggers, and turns over clear of them. 

A boy fixes a scymetar upright before 
Jujh, with a bit of rag upon its point ; he 


sits down, and bounding over the scyme- 
tar, strikes off the rag with the tip of hi* 
nose. 

The same boy, running, pitches a single 
stilt, about ten feet in length, and rise* 
on it upon a step, fastened about half way 
up the stilt ; then hops and jumps about, 
balancing the stilt the whole time. 

Another seizing with his teeth the end 
of a cord, tied round the middle of a very- 
heavy log of wood, nearly six feet long, 
raises up the log with his teeth, and casts 
it over his head. 

At Macha and Juddah, in Arabia, and 
at Bussora in Persia, the porters, as I 
have been frequently told by captains of 
vessels and supra-cargoes trading to those 
places, will frequently carry a bale of 
cotton, or a pipe of wine upon their backs. 
They have a person, however, of whose 
arm they take hold. The porters, too, at 
Canton, in China, both lift up and carry 
loads surprizingly heavy ; but though I 
resided there some months, I do not re- 
collect the exact weight of their burdens. 

Legerdemain. 

A man played very curiously upon four 
stones, or pieces of marble; they were 
each about seven inches long, one inch 
and a half broad, and as much thick, flat- 
tened, but with a little curvature on the 
lower or under side, but rounded off to 
an edge on the upper part. He held two 
of these between each of his four fingers 
and thumbs, something in the manner in 
which castanets arc held, and accompa- 
nied the music of an Hindustan violin, 
guitar, and drum, in a surprizing man- 
ner. The under side of the stones being 
a little inflected only, the ends of every 
pair being against each other, sometime* 
with a clacking noise, but when quicken- 
ed to their utmost, with a quivering far 
more tremulous and accelerated than the 
vibration of castanets, or the roll of a 
drum. And this shake, or trill, he exe- 
cuted with no apparent labour or molioB 
of his hands or fingers, but all, as h« 
told us, by the exertion of the muscles of 
his arms, brought to that perfection by 
long and continued practice. 

In the year 1756, a mao was seen, by 
most of the inhabitant* and officers then 
residing in Fort St. George, to thrust a 
flat piece of iron, about an inch and a 
half broad, «td one-eighth of an inch 
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thick, down his throat into his stomach. 
A surgeon who was present when I saw 
this performance, declared that it went 
into the thorax. For the sake of render- 
ing the feat more surprizing, the iron 
was shaped like a sword, but both the 
edges and point were all rounded off. A 
little blood, and but little, appeared on 
the iron when drawn out again. 

A man takes a small biass pan, and 
twirls it round upon the end of a short 
pointed stick, then tosses it high in the 
air, catches it again, in any part, upon 
the point of the stick, still continuing to 
twirl it round ; he then ties another stick 
to the first, and a third to the second, 
each tie burning a kind of circular hinge ; 
then rests the bottom stick upon bis nose 
or chin, each stick moving round upon its 
joint, and the pan still twirling round 
upon its centre, on the top of all, the 
whole keeping its equilibrio. 

Foui-, and sometimes six, according to 
the skill of the performer, light brass 
balls are tossed into the air ; first strait 
up from his hands, then either behind his 
back, under his arms, or between his legs, 
so as to return again over his head ; they 
are struck next, in different forms, from 
one hand to the other, sometimes with 
his elbows, and sometimes with his knees, 
in wonderful order and facility. 

The same person kept up four balls 
continually in the air, tossing them round 
his back, hitting them with his elbows, 
his wrists, and his hands, and throwing 
them in various forms ; he also tossed up 
one ball and catched it in the hollow of 
his arm. 

In the like manner he threw up four 
daggers, in a variety of shapes, catching 
them all, as they descended, by their han- 
dles. 

To both ends of a flat board, about three 
feet long, are fixed a couple of other pieces 
of flat board of the same length, and about 
three inches high ; through holes in these 
end pieces are strung two packthreads, 
much in the same manner as strings to a 
fiddle ; three balls are placed upon the 
two strings ; a man then takes this in- 
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strumenf, holding- it up at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and, turning round 
quickly, the balls rise one by one, or alf 
together, fiom the lower to the upper 
eud of it, or to the middle p3rt only, as 
he clioses to manage it. This instrument 
I take to be somewhat of the same kind 
by which the centripetal and centrifugal' 
force is demonstrated in experimental 
philosophy. 

A man takes three flutes of different 
tones ; two lie applies to his nostrils * 
and one to his mouth, and blows them all 
atone time ; one of the flutes at his nos- 
trils has three curvatures ; at the extre- 
mity of the curvatures he holds a siugle- 
lianded fife, which thus receiving his 
breath, he plays upon it with his vacant 
hand. 

A ring is moulded up hi clay, ami pu t. 
into a hole about eighteen inches deep, 
filled up with water ; a girl bends back 
her head into the water, and brings the 
ring out of the mud in her mouth. 

The same girl puts into her mouth a 
number of beads, as also one eud of a 
horsehair j then placing her hands behind 
her, she strings the beads on the horse- 
hair, with her mouth alone. 

A cap with a broad stiff rim is fitted 
to a man’s head, to which are tied about 
twenty string';, terminated each by small 
nooses ; in bis left hand is held a small 
basket, or brass pan, containing twenty 
eggs, then turning round, with a quick 
but regular motion, (as the Turkish der- 
vices are represented to do in religious 
rites,) lie fastens, successively* wkh his 
right hand, an egg into each of the nooses, 
still turning round. When they are all 
fastened, he accelerates his rotation, till 
the eggs circulate swiftly as the flyer of a 
jack. After this he rather slackens his 
motion, unties the eggs one by one, re- 
turns them into ihe basket, and stops ; 
the strings measure from three to four 
feet ; they are of unequal lengths, lest tbo 
eggs, as I suppose, should accidently 
clash. To put the eggs into the nooses 
takes up as many minutes, but they arc 
taken out in less than three. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ISLE OF FRANCE. 

(From Campbells Travels in Southern Africa.) 

The climate in the Isle of France is otherwise, especially about the centre of 
generally considered rather healthy than the island. In the vicinity of Port Louis, 
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the principal rendezvous for shipping and 
tin* seat of government, the heat, in the 
months of October, November, and De- 
•cuul>er, is particularly oppressive, and, 
at times, would be insupportable if it 
were not for the sea breezes winch gene- 
rally set in towards the evening. About 
the latter end of January the hurricanes 
usually commence ; their duration is 
about two months, and they are frequent- 
ly very destiuctive to shipping, planta- 
tions, and houses. 

One observation which tends in some 
degree to militate against the opinion ge- 
•11 e rally entertained of the healthiness of 
the island is, that among the generality of 
the inhabit ants there are not any re- 
markable appearances of longevity ; nor 
are there any instances of that nature on 
record. 

The productions of the island are su- 
gar, ebony, a little indigo, and cotton. 
The latter article is inferior to that which 
grows at Bourbon ; but Port Louis is the 
general mart for all the products of Bour- 
bon and the other islands ; and in order 
that live other islands may be wholly de- 
pendent on tin.' Isle of France, or Mauri- 
tius, the government levy a heavy duty 
•on ail products of the other islands, when 
■exported from the place of growth direct. 
Sugar is not permitted to be cultivated 
on any of the islands except Mauritius, 
in order that the other islands may be 
dependent on her for that necessary ar- 
ticle. 

The planters in the Isle of France ma- 
nufacture a species of arrack, or rum, 
but of an inferior quality. The manioe, 
or bread-tree, has been introduced there 
from Madagascar, and thrives well. 
Maize, or Indian corn also grows well ; 
this and the manioe form the principal 
ingredients of negro food. All plants 
and fruits found in tropical islands are 
to be generally met with there in great 
abundance. The pine-apple appears to 
be one of the native or original fruits of 
the island ; it grows in profusion, in dif- 
ferent parts, without any cultivation. 
The ginger root is to be found over the 
greater part of the island. Aromatic 
plants are also abundant ; the effluvia 
arising from them is so strong, as to be 
sensibly felt on approaching the island 
on the N. W. side. 

Nothing can exceed the grandeur of 
.the scenery which the whole extent of 


the island displays, on sailing towards 
Port Louis. The beautiful appearance 
and vaiiety of the plantations, some of 
which are carried to a great height up the 
sides of mountains and hills, whose sum- 
mits are generally covered with various 
descriptions of trees and evergreens, rivet 
the attention of the stranger, and insen- 
sibly create in his mind the most pleasing 
sensations. 

The entrance into Port Louis is ex- 
tremely difficult, and cannot be approach- 
ed without the guidance of a pilot. It is 
completely surrounded wiih coral banks, 
which are increasing evert' year. In the 
harbonr are basons fit to receive ships of 
the line ; and so deep and commodious 
is the harbour, that ships of considerable 
burthen lie close in with the shore. 

On landing, the first object which ar- 
rests the attention of the stranger is the 
government house, an elegant extensive 
building, partly built of stone and partly 
of wood ; it is built after the Indian 
mode of architecture, having galleries, or 
balconies, projecting out, and running the 
whole extent of the building at each story : 
upon the whole it lias a good appear- 
ance, and i» the only building worthy of 
notice upon the whole island. The town 
of Port Louis has, generally speaking, a 
mean appearance; the houses, built of 
wood, give a gloom, which, when added 
to the narrowness of the streets and the 
dirt by which they are surrounded, causes 
considerable disappointment to the stran- 
ger, whose expectations hate been 
heightened from the external appearance 
of the island. The only other public 
buildings are the police office and court of 
justice, aud are ouly to be distinguished 
by being built of stone, aud hearing their 
respective names. 

There appears to have been formerly a 
church on the island : it is now in ruins, 
and no substitute has yet been erected. 
On making enquiry, why the church was 
suffeted to remain without any means 
being used to repair it, the reply was, 
they had no money to build another, nor 
were any applications made to the inha- 
bitants for the necessary aid. 

Tite higher classes of the inhabitants 
have their houses without the town. 
Many of them are handsome within, but 
generally have a mean appearance from 
being built of wood ; many of the houses 
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have small gardens attached, which tend 


much to enhance their value. 

The Champ de Mare is the only space 
on the island exclusively appropriated to 
the use of the public. It is a spacious 
plain, nearly square, and bounded by 
hills, at the foot of which are many ele- 
gant cottages and other buildings, that 
give to the whole an enchanting appear- 
ance. 

Towards the upper, or south-east side 
of the Champ de Mars, stands part of a su- 
perb monument, erected in honour of a 
former governor-general : the building has 
been begun Hpou a grand scale, but the 
expense to finish the whole far exceeding 
the subscriptions, they have been under 
the necessity of giving up the undertak- 
ing. 

In this beautiful spot, the inhabitants, 
when the weather permits, meet in par- 
ties, for hearing military music, prome- 
nading, riding, &c. and seldom retire till 
late ; then begin their balls, concerts, &c. 
Which generally continue till a late hour 
the next morning. The French on the 
island devote the whole of their evenings 
to amusements : the large theatre is open 
every night, either for balls or theatri- 
cals. 

The propensity for amusements is ha- 
bitual among the old as well as the young. 
Their minds, in consequence of the want 
of religious and moral instructions, are 
depraved, immoral, and irreligious to the 
utmost possible extent. There are, how- 
ever, a few among them that are intelli- 
gent scientific men, who contribute to 
the support of an excellent library, kept 
open for the use of the public ; but these, 
compared to the great mass of the inha- 
bitants, ard few indeed. 

In general, the female part of the 
community receive but a slender educa- 
tion •• exterior accomplishments and ap- 
pearance are the main objects of all their 
pursuits. If a lady can dance, sing, and 
play music well, her education is finished, 
and she is launched out into society, with 
a vacant mind, unsusceptible, perhaps, 
of those sentiments of virtue aud princi- 
ple so es-cnti.illy necessary to the sup- 
port of the female character. The edu- 
cation of the young men is not less slen- 
der. Some families, however, have taken 
particular care in the education of their 
teas, and such of them as have that ad- 
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vantage have given proofs of minds of no 
ordinary stamp. 

The proportion of slaves to white and 
free people of colour, will be fully ten 
to one. Some have stated the number of 
slaves to he seventy, others eighty thou- 
sand ; it would appear, however, that 
these numbers are greatly exaggerated, 
and that fifty thousand may be consi- 
dered as nearer the mark. Most of the 
slaves appear to be natives of Madagas- 
car and Mosambique : the greater propor- 
tion of them are from the former island, 
and are considered more valuable, on ac- 
count of their activity, quickness of ap- 
aprehension, and ready turn of mind in 
acquiring the French language ; they are 
also more easily taught trades, &c. ; the 
African slaves being more passive, are 
generally employed on plantations, and 
not unfrequeutly substituted in the place 
of beasts of burthen. All the merchan- 
dize landed at the Isle of France is put 
into large waggons or drays, to which 
are yoked from twelve to fourteen ne- 
groes, and they drag these waggons, hea- 
vily laden, to various magazines or stores 
stationed in different parts of Port Louis. 

It has been stated that there are more 
than five hundred slaves who are set 
apart for and are daily employed in this 
degrading work. 

The greater part of the produce of the 
island is also transported in this manner 
from the plantations of the interior to the 
principal port ; and the attention and 
pity of the stranger are frequently arrest- 
ed, to witness the distressing scenes of 
females indiscriminately yoked with male 
slaves to huge waggons, subjert to the 
unmerciful controul of a negro-driver. 

The situation of a slave in this quarter 
of the globe, is more humiliating and op- 
pressive than in any other with which I 
am acquainted. The French arepailicu. 
larly nice in their distinctions ; for in- 
stance, no male or female slave, black or 
white, is permitted to wear shoes ; aud 
it is from the strict adherence to this 
petty law, that a free black or white per- 
son is distinguished from a slave. The 
French generally keep all people of colour 
at considerable distance, and treat them 
witli decided contempt. Free blacks and 
people of colour are not permitted to re- 
side in the centre of the town ; they are 
obliged to take up their residence at oaa- 
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of the extremities of Port Louis ; and 
those parts aie distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of Malabar, or, in othei words, 
the Black Town. 

It is hardly to be expected, that people 
cherishing such prejudices can feel de- 
sirous of soothing the condition of those 
unfortunate slaves who are undci their 
controul. Indeed this wretched appear- 
ance of the great bulk of the slates shews 
evidently that it is hardly possible to be 
in a worse condition than they 1 tally 
are. 

The various methods iCMutcd to of 
punishing slaves, display an iitgonuitv of 
invention dreadfully misapplied ; for in- 
stance, they chain two slaves together 
with an iron rod, met ted round their 
necks, so that the one cannot move or 
walk without the consent of the other. 
Slaves are frequently met in the streets, 
having a large it on collar round their 
necks, from which project out, at equal 
distances, four pieces of iron rod, about 
ten inches long, and thiough which are 
also muted sharp iron spikes, which disa- 
ble the poor creature who is doomed to 
wear it from lying down to sleep, or even 
turning lound his head. There are many 
other equally singular contrivances ; and 


it i" perhaps fiom the number and fre- 
quency of such cruel punishments, that 
the inhabitant" have lo-t all seme of pro- 
priety and feeliinr. 

The middling and lower classes of in- 
habitant') are, in general, industrious, 
and there are among them many excel- 
lent mechanic* ; all the useful trades are 
carried on with spirit and succes". The 
large iron foundry for casting camion, &c. 
and the extensive manufactoiy for all 
sort" of hardwate, which belongs to one 
person, would do credit to Birmingham, 
or any other manufacturing town in Eng- 
land, nor only for extent, but aNo for the 
ingenuity and quality ot the workman- 
ship. Ship-building lias been formerly 
carried on to a considerable extent ; and 
no part of the world affords more facilities 
for that purpose. 

For these and many other political rea- 
sons, the Isle of France becomes a place 
of considerable importance in time of 
war. especially to France, to whom it 
belonged, from the time the Dutch evacu- 
ated it, in the year 1710. It N at present 
subject to Great Biitam. 

* For an account of the Stychtllc Gland* and 
Bank, sec Asiatic Journal, vol. i. page 34. 


ON THE BRITISH COMMERCE WITH THE EAST* 


Since the date of 1812, a new era has 
commenced in the affairs of the East In- 
dia Company, and new lights have been 
thrown upon the Oriental trade, arising 
from the discussion which preceded the 
renewal of the chaiter. By the act of 
the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, the trade to 
British India is opened to the enterpii/e 
of individuals, under certain restrictions 
and regulations. 

By this act the territorial acquisitions 
in ludia, with the late acquisitions on 
the continent of Asia, or in any island 
north of the Equator, are to remain in 
the government ot the East India Com- 
pany for twenty years, from the 10th 
of April, 1814. The Company have also 
the exclusive monopoly of the trade to 
and from China, for the like term of 
years. Private traders, subjects of his 
Majesty, in the United Kingdom, may 

* From Colquhoun’s Resources of the British 
Empire. 

Asiatic Journ No. XI. 


export goods to any port or place, within 
the limits of the Company’s chartei, pio- 
vided the return cargoes are sent to such 
ports only, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
as shall he specified by an order of liis 
Majesty in Council, in Great Britain, and 
by the Lord Lieutenant and Council, in 
Ireland. 

This act contains a gieat variety of re- 
gulations and restrictions, which will be 
better explained by a reference to it- 
self. Among other", 1'} the 64th 
stetion, the Ka&t-India Direct 01 s are 
hoicatter lequircd, to Keep separate and 
distinct accounts of their territorial, po- 
litical, and commercial affairs, which 
have been heretofore so amalgamated as 
to render it impossible, with any degree 
of accuracy, to ascertain the profit or 
loss on their trade. 

In the two following years, (namely in 
December 1813 and 1814,) the Acts of 
the 54th Geo. III. cap. 34, 35, and 36, 

Vol. II. 3 O 
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and 55 Geo. III. cap. 10, make fur- 
ther regulations with respect to the 
East India trade. By the first act 
British subjects may trade between the 
United Kingdom, and the limits of the 
Company’s charter, and to any interme- 
diate port or place situate in North and 
South America, (British colonies in Ame- 
rica excepted,) either diiectly or circuit- 
ously, provided they do not Made in tea ; 
excepting, also, the dominions of the 
Emperor of China. The second act al- 
lows trade M> be carried on with India, 
in ships not British built, until the 1st of 
January 1815. The third act makes va- 
rious regulations with respect to duties, 
drawbacks, manifests, &c. The fourth 
act makes further provision respecting 
duties, and allows bond to be given for 
payment of duties, upon the goods of pri- 
vate traders. Since the last mentioned 
apt passed, by an order of the King in 
Council, the port of Liverpool has been 
declared a fit and proper port for the de- 
posit of goods imported from India, and 
by recent regulations of the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, fur- 
ther indulgence had been granted to the 
commanders and officers of their fi eight ed 
ships: the particular of which maybe 
seen by reference to the several docu- 
ments. 

These five acts of Fatliament regulate 
the whole of the trade to India, in con- 
formity to the new system which has been 
established ; and it will be of importance 
that the provisions are well undeistood 
by all who carry on private trade, and 
embark their property in Oriental adven- 
tures. 

An untrodden path is now opened, to 
a certain extent, to the enterprize of the 
British merchant. It is to be hoped, that 
it will be cautiously explored. Various 
opinions are entertained as to the policy 
and utility of this new privilege. Upon 
this point the sentiments of some of our 
greatest statesmen are at varience. 

It is a possible case, that, though the 
separation of the government and com- 
merce of India, may operate powerfully 
in creating that competition among pur- 
chasers, upon which the prosperity of the 
natives depend ; if in trading, the Com- 
pany shall not only keep separate ac- 
counts, but carry on their trade solely and 
exclusively on the capital allotted for com- 


merce, and upon true mercantile princi- 
ples, looking always to an ultimate pro- 
fit, as the private trader must do, a new 
feature may, probably, be given to the 
trade and commerce of India. 

The attainment of this object, so inti- 
mately connected with the general pros- 
perity of India, is certainly a powerful 
motive for throwing open its ports to 
British capital and British enterprize. 
Through this medium (a medium which 
would give wealth to the natives) an ex- 
tension of trade may be expected. 

The principles heretofore, perhaps ne- 
ces>arily, adopted, but not politically 
wise to continue, have given to the Com- 
pany the whole monopoly, not only of the 
productions of the agriculturist, but of 
the labour of the manufacturer. No free- 
dom, no security , no real competition 
can exist in a trade so coua'uctcd. At 
present the sovereign is the exporting 
merchant. The capital he employs is not 
like the capital of a merchant. It is 
furnished only from the taxes which the 
people pay. It is this fund that sets 
them to work. Under such a system the 
people must always remain poor, where 
the Sovereign himself exports the produce 
of the people without auy return. The 
evil arises from the connection between 
the government and the commerce of the 
country. The principle of separation, 
strictly adhered to, would remedy the 
evil, and increase the resources of the 
people. In proportion as they acquired 
wealth, their wants would increase, while 
the means of supplying these wants would 
augment the demand for articles of lux- 
ury and commerce, which arc now unat- 
tainable. 

In process of time, under a well-poised 
competition, it is a possible case, that the 
manufacturers, instead of paying iu kind, 
at such prices as the monopoly fixes, 
might be able to pay their contribution 
in money. Such a state of things would 
be the first and most solid proof of their 
advancing to a state of prosperity. The 
remittances to this country, public aud 
private, check the prosperity of the peo- 
ple of India ; but by such ai rangements as 
would, by producing a fair competition, 
increase the wealth of the people, these 
drains would be less felt. The people 
would even be able to support heavier 
burthen*, and, while they enjoyed more 
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comfort, the revenue, resources, power, 
and security of the Indian empire would 
be augmented. 

This can never be expected, however, 
to take place, in the pursuit of a policy 
which exacts a tribute, while it mono- 
polizes the commerce. It is commercial 
freedom alone that can lead to the disco- 
very of the real resources of British India. 
It is admitted, that under the present 
system, these resources are narrow and 
limited, and must continue, until perfect 
freedom of trade can have full operation. 

Having opened a trade to the merchants 
of the United Kingdom — having given 
them, under certain limitations, a trade 
with Iudia, in order to succeed, it must 
stand on the foundation of equal compe- 
tition. Without this it can never pros- 
per. The Company may trade as here- 
tofore without gain, but the merchant 
must calculate not only on a profit, but 
he must actually realize it: if disappoint- 
ed, without hopes of future success, he 
abandons the enterprize. 

But let the vigilance of self-interest, pe- 
culiar to merchants— let their skill and 
enterpiize be fairly opposed to the expen- 
sive system of management which must 
pervade corporate establishments of such 
magnitude, and it is probable the result 
will be in favour of the private trader. 

It is not reasonable to suppose, that 
the trade and labour of India, possessing, 
as it does, so prolific a soil, and so vast a 
population, can remain stationary. The 
blessings of the improved government, 
and the great security the people enjoy 
beyond what they experienced under their 
native princes, must necessarily accele- 
rate an advance towards wealth and in- 
dependence. No barrier can be set to 
human industry, when properly encou- 
raged. The state of every well-governed 
country incontestably proves this. It 
may be traced in the progtess made in the 
United Kingdom more strongly than iu 
most other countries; although ml in 
Europe have been advancing, and perhaps 
still more in America. The details ren- 
der this conclusion self-evident. Why 
not, therefore, under the greatly- improv- 
ed government of British Iudia, may not 
the same rules be expected ? 

But it is not from the territories of the 
Company alone, that the enterprize of the 


British merchants must be rewarded ; — 
not only the British colonies of Ceylon 
and the Mauritius, situated in the Asi- 
atic seas, but the vast countries (China 
excepted) which are under the native 
piinces of Asia, are now rendered acces- 
sible to private adventure. Tire Eastern 
Archipelago is opened to them. In these 
countries are to be found persons of opu- 
lence, who may desire to possess many 
of the luxuties of Europe, when intro- 
duced under favourable circumstances. 
Industry may be stimulated, from a de- 
sire to possess new conveniencies and 
new comforts. The wants of mankind 
increase, in proportion to the power they 
possess of gratifying them. The extent 
of these wants, also, depends on the 
means which commerce affords, of intro- 
ducing hitherto unknown luxuries. The 
spiceries, tea, coffee, and other articles 
which commerce brought to Europe from 
the Eastern countries, weie only ren- 
dered desirable when made known. 

The same reasoning, at least to a cer- 
tain degree, applies to the opulent inha- 
bitants of Asia with respect to many ar- 
ticles of European produce and manufac- 
ture, which may find an advantageous 
sale, as soon as enterprize and perseve- 
rance and industry, shall enable the ad- 
venturers to discover those articles, which 
are most acceptable to the people resident 
in the vaiious countries that are visited, 
and which will of course form the cargoes 
exported. 

When the wide range which is now 
opened to the private trader, is consider- 
ed, extending to every port or place with- 
in the Company’s chatter, and all inter- 
mediate places in Xorth and South Ame- 
rica (the Brilhh colonies excepted) it is 
impossible to say what may be the result 
of experiments on so extended a scale, 
which heretofore had been shut against in- 
dividual enterprize. It is impossible to an- 
ticipate either the advantages or disadvan- 
tages which will levult from this as yet 
untrodden path of couuueicc ; but to con- 
clude, in the language of a great and en- 
lightened Statesman, who has deeply re* 
fleeted on the subject : — “If there were 
ever two countiies destined and formed 
by nature for commercial intercourse, 
these countries are the southern pro- 
vinces of Asia aud the western shores of 
South America. The precious metals in 
3 0 2 
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which the one abounds have always, from 
the remotest autiquity, down to the pre- 
sent hour, been the staple article of ini- 
poit into the other ; the produce and ma- 
nufactures are again peculiarly suited to 
the consumption of climates so congenial 
to their own. This copious, this inex- 
haustible source of trading enterprize, 
•must be available principally to the Bri- 
tish people. To the meiehauts it would 
be invaluable ; and if, in the consumption, 
of South America, the industry of the 
British manufacturer should establish, as 
we may justly hope, no unsuccessful com- 
petition even with that of his fellow sub- 
jects in Bengal, how much will the direct 
intercourse with that continent facilitate 
to him also, the returns of such a trade. 

fC Tho«e who undci stand commerce, 
and the true principles of its wise admi- 
nistration, will know that all its inte- 
rests aie interwoven, all its branches in- 
separably connected. It is the union, not 
of commerce with government, but ot 
commerce with commerce, that a provi- 
dent legislature will respect. Numerous 
are the commercial euterpiizes, which 
would be of small benefit, if limited to 
the direct intercourse between one coun- 
try and another, but which by interme- 
diate or subsequent transactions in other 
market^, and in distant legions, would 
become highly adv.intageou.', both to pri- 
vate and to national interests. 

“ It is in this view that I ted an inde- 
scribable anxiety to secure to our mei- 
chants a full participation, not of parts 
and portions only, but of the whole com- 
merce of the east. I wish to grant and 
guarantee to them, not that alone which 
I can, with limited views only, discern and 
define ; but that also which shall be tlie 
ulterior and unforeseen effect of their own 
skill and enterprize, following up these 
advantages with ardoui, and deiivimr 


from every successful operation both 
the spirit and the means of new’ exertion. 

“ To the encouragement of such hopes, 
no moment w’as ever yet more favourable ; 
the harrier of prejudice is shaken. The 
spirit of monopoly is justly giving way to 
juster principles of trade ; and the change 
of public opinion in this country is se- 
conded by the great revolutions in the 
woi Id. 

“ What a scene docs this piesent to 
the imagination ! We arc told that when 
the Spanish discoverers first ovueame, 
with labour and peril almost unspeakable, 
the mighty range of mountains which di- 
vides the western from the Atlantic shoies 
of .South America, they stood fixed in si- 
lent admiration, gazing on the vast ex- 
panse of tin* Southern Ocean, which lay 
stretched befoie them in boundless pros- 
pect. Tiny adoicd the graciuiis Pi evi- 
dence, which, after the lap.-c of 'O many 
centuries, had opened to mankind so 
w onderful a field of unheard and unima- 
gined enterprize. But their’s was the 
glory of conquest, the prey of unjust am- 
bition. As vast as their’s, infinitely more 
honourable, far higher both in purpose 
and recompense, are the hopes with 
which the same prospects elevate our 
lieaits. Over countries yet unknown to 
science, and in tract* which British navi- 
gation has seal cely yet explored, we hope 
to carry the tranquil art 4 ;, the social en- 
joyments — the friendly and benevolent in- 
tercourse of commerce ! 

4< By the link of mutual interest — by the 
bond of reciprocal good-will, we hope to 
connect together the remotest regions of 
the earth ; humble and weak, but not re- 
jected, instruments of that great purpose 
of our Creator, which he has laid in the 
lcciprocal necessities botli of individuals 
aud nations — the firmest ground-work of 
all human society.” 


THE WEHABBIS AT MECCA. 


Thh town of Mina, called by some 
Mona, is nan posed of a single street, 
which is so 1mm, that it took me twenty 
minutes to pa^ tin ouch it. There are se- 
veral handsome houses in it ; but the 
greater number are in min', and without 
roofs. There arc several dwellings of 
dry stone, about five feet high, which 


they let to pilgrims during the time of 
Easter. 

About four o’clock they pitched ray 
camp upon the eastern ride of Mina, in a 
little plain, w’here there was a mosque, 
surrounded by a wall that resembled a 
fortification. 

The country lle& in a valley, between 
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mountains of granite rocks, that aie per- required a large sum of money from him, 
fectJy baic. The road, which was per- but others deny this fact, 
fectly level, upon a sand) bottom, was On Tuesday the 17th of February 1807, 
coveted with camels, with person^ on 9th Doulhajea, in the \ ear 1221 of the 
foot or on horseback, and with a great Hegira, at six o’clock in the morning, we 
number of schevrias, of the same toi in as all set out towards the S.E. £ E. At a 
in} own. short distance we passed a house of the 

A detachment of Wehabhites, mounted Sclierit ; and at seven we came to Mosde- 
upou dromedaries, which I saw* at the il small chapel with a high minaret, 

foot of Djebel, arrived, and encamped situated in a small valley ; after leaving 
also before the door of the mosque : thU " e defiled through a very narrow 

was followed In several otheis also between the mountains, and tra- 


mounted ; so that m a short time the 
plain was covered. About sun-set, the 
Sultan of the Wehhabites, named Saaoud, 
ai rived, and liis tents were pitched at the 
foot of a mountain, at a short distance 
flora mine. 

A caravan from Tripoli in Balkan ; 
another from Yemen ; a great number ot 
Xegro pilgrims from Sondan, Abvs>inia: 
everal hundred Tuiks from Suez, a great 
many Mogrebins, who came by sea ; a ca- 
ravan from Bassora ; others from the 
cast 5 Arabs from rpper and Lower 
Egypt; those of the country in which we 
■were, and the Wehhabites ; were now all 
assembled, and encamped together, or ra- 
ther one upon the other, in this little 
plain ; where the pilgrims are obliged to 
encamp, because tradition relates, that 
the holy prophet always encamped heie, 
when he went to Arafat. 

The caravan from Damascus had not 
arrived; however, it had set out with 
troops, artillery, and a great number of 
women, to convey the rich carpet which 
is sent even year from Constantinople to 
the sepulchre ot the prophet at Medina ; 
which present the Wehhabites look upon 
a? a sin. 

This caravan was close to Medina, 
when the Wehhabites went and met it, 
and signified to the Pacha of Damascus, 
Emir El Huge, that they could not ic- 
ceivc the carpet, which was destined 
for the sepulchre, and that if he wi.-hed 
to continue his journey to Mecca, he 
must previously send back his soldier, 
his artillery, and the w omen ; so that by 
transforming themselves into true pil- 
grims, they would experience no impedi- 
ment to the continuation of their journey. 
The Pacha, not willing to couform to 
these conditions, was desired to retrace 
his steps. Some pretend to say that they 


termed a second valley to the south-east, 
which lay at the loot of Mount Arafat, 
where we aimed at nine. 

Mount Arafat is the principal object of 
the pilgrimage of the Mussulmen, and se- 
veral doctors assert, that if the House of 
God ceased to exist, the pilgrimage to 
the former would be completely merito- 
rious, and would produce the same de- 
gree of satisfaction ; this is my opinion 
likewise. 

It :> here that the grand spectacle of 
the pilgrimage of the Mussulmen must be 
seen — an innumerable crowd of men from 
all nations, and ot all colours, coming 
from the extremities of the earth, through 
a thousand dangers, and encountering fa- 
tigues of every description, to adore to- 
gether the same God, the God of nature. 
The native of Circassia picsents his hand 
in a friendly manner to the Ethiopian, or 
the Negro of Guinea ; the Indian and the 
Petsiau embrace the inhabitant of Bar- 
bary ami Morocco ; all looking upon each 
other as biothers, or individuals of the 
same family, united by the bands of reli- 
gion ; and the greater pait speaking or 
understanding more oi levs the same lan- 
guage, the language ot Aiabia. No, there is 
not any religion that piesentsto the sense, 
a spectacle more simple, allccting, or more 
majestic. Philosophers of the earth ! per- 
mit me, Ali Bey, to defend my n tigion, 
as you defend spiritual things fiom those 
which are material, the plenum against 
a vacuum, and the necessary existence of 
the n cation. 

Here, a* l remarked in the narrative of 
my voyage to Morocco, is no intermediary 
between man aud the divinity; all indi- 
viduals are equal before their Creator ; 
all are intimately persuaded that their 
works alone reconcile them to, or sepa- 
rate them from the Supreme Being, with- 
out any foreign hand being able to change 
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the order of immutable justice! what a 
curb to sin ! what an encouragement to 
Yirtue! but what a misfortune, that, 
with so many advantages, we should not 
be better than the Calvinists 1 

Arafat is a small mountain of granite 
rock, the same as those that surround 
it : it is about an hundred and fifty feet 
high, and is situated at the foot of a high- 
er mountain to the E S.E. in a plain 
about three quarters of a league in dia- 
meter, surrounded by barren mountains. 

It is enclosed by a wall, and is ascend- 
ed by staircases, partly cut into the rock, 
and partly composed of masonry. There 
is a chapel upon its summit, which the 
Wehhabites were then in the act of pul- 
ling to pieces in the interior. It was im- 
possible for me to visit it, because indi- 
viduals who follow the same rite as my- 
self, that is to say the Maleki, are for- 
bidden to ascend the top, according to 
the instructions of the Imam, the found- 
er of the rite. It was therefore that we 
stopped when we were half way up, to 
recite our prayer. At the foot of the 
mountain there is a platform erected for 
this purpose, called Djatnaa Arahma or 
Mosque of Mercy, upon which, according 
to tradition, the prophet used to say his 
prayer. 

Near the mountain are fourteen large 
basons, which the Sultan Saaoud has 
put into repair. They furnish a great 
abundance of excellent water, very good 
to drink, and which serves also for the 
pilgrims to wash themselves with upon this 
solemn day. The Scherif has a house 
close to the south-west side of the moun- 
tain. Towards the north-west, there is 
a second platform for offering up prayers, 
which is situated about a quarter of a 
league from the first, and is called Djamka 
Ibrahim, or the mosque of Abraham. 

It was upon Mount Arafat that the 
Common father of all mankind met Eve 
after a long separation ; and it is on that 
account that it is called Arafat, that is to 
jay “ gratitude.” It is believed that it 
was Adam himself who built this chapel. 

The ritual commands, that after hav- 
ing repeated the afternoon prayer, which 
we did in our tent', we should repair to 
the foot of the mountain, and wait there, 
the setting of the sun. The Wehhabites, 
who were encamped at, great distances, 
with a view to obey this precept, began 


to approach, having at their head the Sul- 
tan Saaoud, and Abounocta their se- 
cond chief ; and in a short time I saw an 
army of forty-five thousand men pass be- 
fore me, almost all of whom were mount- 
ed upon camels and dromedaries, with a 
thousand camels carrying water, tents, 
fire-wood, and dry grass for the camels 
of the chiefs. A body of two hundred 
men on horseback carried colours of dif- 
ferent kinds fixed upon lances. This ca- 
valry I was informed, belonged to Abou- 
noeta. There were also eight or ten co- 
lours up among the camels, but without 
any other customary appendage. All this 
body of men, entirely naked, marched in 
the same order that I have formerly re- 
marked. 

It was impossible for me exactly to dis- 
tinguish the Sultan and the second chief, 
for they were naked as well as Ibe rest. 
However, I believe that a venerable old 
man, with a long white beard, who was 
preceded by the royal standard, was Saa- 
oud. This standard was gretn, and had 
as a mark of distinction, the profession 
of his faith, (“ La illaha ila Allah.” 
“ There is no other God but God,”) em- 
broideredupon it inlarge white characters. 

I distinguished perfectly one of Saaond’s 
sons, a boy about set en or eight years old, 
with long and floating hair. He was brown 
like the rest, and dressed in a large 
white shirt. He was mounted on a 
superb white horse, upon a sort of panne! 
without stirrups, accotding to their cus- 
torn , for they are not acquainted with any 
other kind of saddle, and was escorted 
by a chosen troop. The pannel was co- 
vered with a red doth, richly embroidered, 
and spangled with gold stars. 

The mountain and its environs were 
soon covered with Wehhabites. The ca- 
ravans and detached pilgrims afterwards 
approached it. Notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of my people, 1 penetrated 
among the Wehhabites to their centre, to 
be able to obtain a nearer view of the 
sultan ; but several of them with wnom 
I conversed, assured me th.it this was im- 
possible, since the apprehension of a si- 
milar death to that which occutred to the 
unfortunate Abdelaaziz, who was assas- 
sinated, had occasioned Saaoud to multi- 
ply the number of his guard, 

I must allow that I discovered much 
reason and moderation among the Weh- 
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habites to whom I spoke, and from whom 
! obtained the greater part of the infor- 
mation which I have given, concerning 
their nation. However, notwithstanding 
this moderation, neither the natives of 
the country nor the pilgrims, could hear 
their name pronounced without trembling, 
and never pronounced it themselves but 
in murmurs. Thus they fly from them as 
much as possible, and shun conversation 
with them : in consequence of which I 
had to encounter and otercome the dif- 
ferent scruples of my people, who sur- 
rounded me whenever 1 wished to con- 
verse with any of them. 

The Sultan Scherif, had sent, according 
to annual custom, a part of his troops, 
with four small pieces of artillery. It 
was reported even, that he would come 
in person, but I did not see him. 

It is customary also, that an Imam of 
the Scheiif should come every teat, and 
preach a sermon upon the mountain. 
The one that came this day was sent 
back by Saaoud, before lie commenced, 
and one of his own imams preached in 
his stead, lmt 1 was too far off to be able 
to hear any thing. The sermon being 
over, [ obseived the Wehhabites make 
signs of approbation ; and they cried out- 
rageously. 

I could easily have found menus to in- 
troduce myself to Sultan Saaoud, which i 
very much desired, so that 1 might have 
known him perfectly ; but as it would 
have compromised me with the Sultan 
Scherif, who would have attributed this 
simple action of curiosity to some poli- 
tical motive, I abstained from effect- 
ing it. 

We waited upon the mountain for 
the period of the sun’s setting ; tile 
instant it occurred, what a tremeudous 
noise ! Let us imagiue an assemblage of 
eighty thousand men, two thousand wo- 
men, and a thousand little children, sixty or 
seventy thousand camels, asses anti horses, 
which, at the commencement of night, be- 
gan to move in a quick pace aloug a nar- 
row valley, according to the ritual, rnarch- 
ing one after another in a cloud of saud, 
and delayed by a forest of guns, lances, 
swords, &c. ; in short, forcing their pas- 
sage as they could. Pressed and hurried 
on by those behind, w» only took an hour 
and a half to return to Mosdelifa, not- 
withstanding it had taken us more than 


two hours to arrive, in the morning. 
The motive of this precipitation, ordered 
by the ritual, is, that the prayer of the 
setting sun, or Mogareb, ought not to he 
said at At afar, but at Mosdelifa, at the 
same time as the night prayer, or Ascha, 
which ought to he said at the last mo- 
ment of twilight, that is, au hour and a 
half after sunset. These prayers are re- 
peated by each group, or family, privately. 
We hastened to say them upon our arri- 
val, before we pitched our tents ; and the 
day was terminated by mutual felicita- 
tions upon the happiness of our sanctifica- 
tion by the pilgrimage to the mount. 

We set out next day, Wednesday, 18th 
February, 10th of the month Doulhajta, 
aud the 1st day of Easter, at five o’clock 
in the morning, to go to encamp at 
Mina. 

We alighted immediately after our ar- 
rival, and went precipitately to the House 
of the Devil, which is facing the fountain. 
We had each seven small stones of the 
size of gray peas, which we had picked 
up expressly the evening before at Mos- 
tlelifa, to throw against the house of the 
devil. Mussulmeu of the rite of Maleki, 
like myself, throw them one after the 
other, pronouncing, after every one, these 
words, “ Hism illah Allahuak’bar,” 
which, interpreted, are, “ In the name of 
God, very great Got].” As the Devil has 
h id the malice to build his house in a 
very narrow place, not above thirty-four 
feet broad, occupied also in part by rocks, 
which it was requisite to climb, to make 
sure of our aim when we threw the stones 
over the wall that surrounded it, and as 
the pilgrims all desired to perform this 
ceremony immediately upon their arrival, 
there was a most ten idle confusion. 
However, I soon succeeded in accomplish- 
ing this holy duty, through the aid of my 
people, but I came off with two wounds 
in my left leg. I retired afterwards to my 
ttni to repose myself aiter these fatigues. 
The Wehhabites came and threw their 
little stones also, because the prophet 
used to do so. We offered up the Paschal 
sacufice this day. 

I must praise the moderation and good 
order which reigned amidst this number 
of individuals, belonging to different 
nations. Two thousand women, who 
were among them, did not occasion the 
least disorder; and though there were 
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more than forty or fifty thousand guns, 
there was. only one let off, which hap- 
pened near me. At the same instant oue 
of the chiefs ran to the man who had 
fired, ami reprimanded him, saying, 
“ Why did you do this ? Aie we goiug 
to make war here ?” 

I met the eldest son of Saaoud upon 
my way, in the morning. He was on 
horseback, at the head of a body of dro- 


medaries, and arrived at Mina at the 
same time T did. At the moment of pas- 
sine: by my side, he cried to his company, 
tc Come, children, let us approach/* 
Then turning to the left, he galloped off, 
followed by his mite, to his father’s tent, 
which was pitched, as hefme, at the foot 
of the mountain.* 


* Sec Asiatic Journal for October. 


PREFACE BY A BRAHMIN 
To a Translation of an Abridgment of the Vedant. 


The illustrious Byas, fli in h is cele- 
brated work, tiie Vedant, iii-iauatrs, in 
the first text, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for mankind to acquire knowledge 
respecting the Supreme Being, who is the 
subject of discourse in all the Veds, and 
the Vedant, as well as in the other sys- 
tems of theology. But lie found, from 
the following passages of the Veds, that 
this inquiry is limited to very narrow- 
bounds : viz. (2) “ The Supreme Being 
is not comprehensible by vision, nor by 
anv other of the organs of sense ; nor can 
he he conceived by means of devotion, or 
viituons piaetiet's.” *• lie sees every 
thing, thouuli lieut seen; heals rvciy 
thing, though never diicetly heard of. 
He is neither short, nor i< he long; (.'{} 
(4j inaccessible to the reasoning faculty ; 
not to be compassed by description ; be- 
yond the limits of the explanation of the 
Ved, or of human conception.” Byas, 
also, from the result of various aigunients 
coinciding with the Ved, found, that the 
accurate and positive knowledge of the 
Supreme Being, is not within the boun- 
dary of comprehension ; i. e. that what, 
and how, the Supreme Being is, cannot 
he definitely asccitauiotl. He has, theie- 
forc, in the second text, explained the 
Supreme Being by his effects and works, 
without attempting to define his essence ; 
in like manner as we, not knowing the 

(l. Tin an of the Indian theologists, phi- 
losophers pii'l pints ; the snn of the celebra- 
ted P'jramr and. Snt>ubutee. Byas collected 
and divided tin. \ td> into certain books and chap- 
ters, he is therefor* c*.:nmonly called Vedu B>as, 
The word B>as is compose! of the preposition bi t 
and the verb uss, to dmdt. 

( 2 ) Munduc. (3; Brih’tiarunnuc, 

(4) Cuthabulh. 


real nature of the snn, explain him to be 
the cause of the succession of days and 
epochs 1 . “ He, bv whom the birth, ex- 
istence, and annihilation ot tin world is 
icgulated, is the Supu me Being.” We 
see the multifarious, wonderful tinner 1 *?, 
as well as the biith, existence, and anni- 
hilation, of its different parts ; hence, 
we naturally infer the existence of a beimr, 
who regulates the whole, and call him 
the Supreme : in the same manner as from 
the sight of a pot, we conclude the ex- 
istence ot its artificer. The Ved in like 
manner declare* the Nipt cun- Brine thu* r 
|’>' “ He. rio.u whom the Timrct'.il woiht 
proceed*, who i* tin' loid or the uni- 
' ei>*\ ami he whose ".oik is the mm erst/, 
i* the Supreme Being.*’ 

The Ved i> nor supposed to be an eter- 
nal being, though sometimes dignified 
with such an epithet $ because its being 
created by the Supreme Being is declared 
in the same Ved, thus: “ All the texts', 
and parts of the Ved were created " and 
also, in the third text of flic Vedant, God 
is declared to be the cause of all the Veds. 

The roM space i* not conceived to be 
tin* independent cause of the world, not- 
witlistaiulnig the following declaration of 
the Ved ; {(>) “ The world proceeds from 
the void space for the Ved again de- 
clares, “ By th(' Supreme Being the void 
space was pioduced.” And the (7) Ve- 
dant says, “ As the Supreme Being is 
evidently declared, in the Ved, to be the 
cause of the void space, air, and fire ; 
neither of them can he 'Opposed to be the 
independent cause of the universe.” 

Neither is tur allowed to be the lord 

V) Taittureru. (B) Chhandoggu. 

(7) 14th uxt, 4th See. 1 st chap. 
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ef the univei-e, although the Ved says, in 
one instance, “ in air cvci v existing crea- 
ture it* ab-'Oibed for the Ved aeain af- 
fii ms, that “ breath, the intellectual 
power, all tlie internal ami external 
senses, the void space, ail, light, water, 
and the extensive earth, proceeded from 
the Supreme Being.” The \ e 1 Vedant 
also says : “ God i- meant, hy the fol- 
lowing text of the Ved, as a Being moie 
extensive than all the extension of space 
viz. ‘‘That hicath is greater than the 
extension of space in all diiertion*.” As 
it occurs in the Ved, alter the discourse 
concerning common Ineatli is concluded. 

Light, of vvliat ever description, is not in- 
ferred to he the lord of the universe, from 
the following assei tion of the Ved, “ The 
pure light of all lights is the lord of all 
creatuies for the Ved again declares, 
(D) that “ the sun and all others imitate 
God, and borrow tlieii light from him 
and the same declaration is found in the 
Vedant. (10) 

Neither can Naturs be construed, by 
the following texts of the Ved, to be the 
independent cause of the wmld: v»/. 
i( Man having known that nature, which 
is an eternal being, without a beginning 
or an end, is delivered from the giasp of 
death and “ nature operates herself;” 
because the Ved affirms, that (11; “no 
being is superior or equal to God and 
the Ved commands, (12; “ Know God 
alone l” and the Vedant (13) thus de- 
clares, “ Xatuie is not the creator of 
the world, not being lepresented so by 
the Ved ; for it expiesMy savs, “ God has 
by his sight created the universe.” Na- 
ture is an insensible being ; she is, there- 
fore, void of sight or intention, and con- 
sequently unable to create the regular 
world. (14) 

Atoms are not supposed to be the 
cause of the world, notwithstanding the 
following declaration • “ this (Creator) 
is the most minute Being.” Because an 
atom is an insensible particle, and from 
the above authority it is proved, that no 
being void of understanding can be the 
author of a system so skiltnHv anamred. 

The Soul canuot be interred, fiori the 
following texts, to be tbe Loid of the 


universe, nor the independent ruler of the 
intellectual power- ; viz. “ The soul being 
lohied to the resplendent being, enjoys 
bv it -elf “ God and the soul enter the 
s »iall void space of the heai t because 
the Ved declares that “ he (God; resides 
in the soul as it’t ruler and that “ the 
feoiil, being joined to the gracious being, 
enjoys happiness.” (15; The Vedant al- 
so savs, “ the sentient soul is not uuder- 
sfoud to reside, as ruler in the earth, be- 
cause in both texts of the Ved it is differ- 
ently declared from that Being, who rules 
the earth vi/. “ He (God) resides in 
the faculty of the understanding,” and 
“ He, who resides in the soul, &c.” 

No Go t or Goddess of the earth cau 
be meant by the following text, as the ru- 
ler ot the eaith ; viz. (lb; “ He who re- 
sides in the earth, and is distinct from 
the eaith, and whom the earth does not 
know, &c. ;” because the Ved affirms, 
that “ This ,'God alone) is the ruler of 
internal sense, and N the Eternal Being;” 
and the same is asserted in the Vedant. 

B\ the text which begius with the fol- 
lowing sentence : viz. “ This is the sun,” 
and by scrotal other texts, testifying the 
dignity of the sun, he is not supposed to 
be the oiiginal cause of the universe, be- 
cause tin* Ved declares, that (18) “he 
who resides in the sun (as his Lord) is 
(liMinct tioin the sun;” and the Vedant 
declares the same. (Ill) 

In like manner none of the celestial 
gods can he inferred from the various as- 
sertions of the Ved, respecting their dei- 
ties respectively, to be the independent 
cause of the mnvetse; because the Ved 
repeatedly affiims, that “ all the Veds 
prove nothing but the unity of the Su- 
preme Being.” By allowing the divinity 
more than one being, the following posi- 
tive affiimations of the Ved, relative to 
the unity of God, become false ami ab- 
surd : ,201 “ God is indeed one, and lias 
no second.” ,21 1 “ Theie is none but 
i lie Supieme Being possessed ot universal 
knowledge.” 1 22 ; “He who is with- 
out any tL-no, and beyond the limit of de- 
sci lpf i«»u, i> the Mipume Being.” “ Ap- 
pt lid nous and ft gates ot all kinds aie iu- 


(8) 8th, 5d, 1 st. ( 9 ) Moonduc. 

(in) 22 d, Sd, l»t. V u, Cutl .. 

( 12 ) Moonduc. (IS) sih, 1st, 1 st. 

(14) Cuthtt. 
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novations.” And from the authority of 
many other texts it is evident that any 
being ttiat bears figure, and is subject to 
desciiptiou, cannot be the eternal inde- 
pendent cause of the universe. 

The Veds not only call the celestial re- 
presentations, deities, but also, in many 
instances, give the divine epithet to the 
mind, diet, void space, quadruped ani- 
mal, slaves, and flymen ; as, “ The Su- 
preme Being is a quadruped animal in one 
place, and m another he is full of glory. 
The mind is the Supreme Being, it is to 
be worshipped.” “ God is the letter ku, 
as well as khu,” and “ God is in the 
shape of slaves and that of flymen ." 
The Ved has allegorically repiesentetl 
God in the figure of the universe, viz. 
(23) “ Fire is his head, the Sun and the 
Moon are his two eyes, &e.” And also, 
the Ved calls God the void space of the 
heart, and declares him to be smaller 
than the grain of paddy and barley; but 
from the foregoing quotations, neither 
any of the celestial gods, nor any exist- 
ing creature, should be considered the 
lord of the universe, because the (24) 
third chapter of the Vedant explains the 
reason for these secondary assertions, 
thus : “ By these appellations of the Ved, 
which denote the diffusive spirit of the 
Supreme Being equally over all creatures, 
means of extension, hi* onmipiescnce 
is established ; so the Ved says, “ All 
that exists is indeed God,” (25) i. e. “ no- 
thing bears true existence excepting God, 
and whatever we smell or taste is the Su- 
preme Being,” i. e. the existence of what- 
ever thing that appears to us, relies on 
the existence of God. It is indisputably 
evident that none of these metaphorical 
representations, which arise from the ele- 
vated style in which all the Veds are 
written, were designed to be viewed iu 
any other light than mere allegory. 
Should individuals be acknowledged to 
be separate deities, there would be a ne- 
cessity for acknowledging many inde- 
pendent creators of the world, which is 
directly contrary to common sense, and 
to the repeated authority of the Ved. 
(26) The Vedant also declares, “ that 
Being, which is distinct from matter, and 
from those which are contained in mat- 
ter, is not various, because he is declared 

(•*) Monduc. (24) 33th text, 2d sec. 

Chhwidoggu. (26) Ilth, 2d, 3d. 


by all the Veds to be one beyond descrip- 
tion and it is again stated, that (27) 
“ the Ved has declared the Supreme Being 
to be mere understanding also, in the 
3d chapter, is found that “ the Ved hav- 
ing at first explained the Supreme Being 
by different epithets, begins with the 
word Uthn, or now, and declares, that 
“ all descriptions which I have used to 
describe the Supieme Being, are incor- 
rect,” because he by no means can be de- 
scribed ; and so it is stated in the sacicd 
commentaries of the Ved.” 

The 14th text of the 2d sec. of the 3d 
chapter of the Vedant declares, “ It being 
directly represented by the Ved, that the 
Supreme Being bears no figure nor form,” 
and the following texts of the Ved assert 
the same, viz. (28) “ That true Being 
was before all.” “ The Supieme Being 
lias no feet, but extends every where ; 
lias no hands, yet holds every thing ; has 
no eyes, yet sees all that is ; has no ears, 
yet hears every thing that passes.” “ His 
existence had no cause.” “ He is the 
smallest of the small, and the greatest of 
the great ; and yet is in fact, neither 
small nor great.” 

In answer to the following questions, 
vi /. How can the Supreme Being be sup- 
posed to be distinct from, and above all, 
existing creatures, and at the same time 
omnipresent ? how is it possible that he 
should be described by properties incon- 
ceivable by reason, as seeing without eye, 
and hearing without ear ? To these ques- 
tions, the Vedant, in chapter 2d, replies, 
“ In God are all sorts of power and splen- 
dour.” And the following passages of 
the Ved also declare the same: (29) 
“ God is all powerful and “ it is by 
his supremacy that he is in possession of 
all powers,” i. e. what may be impossible 
for us, is not impossible for God, who 
H the Almighty and the sole regulator of 
the utmcr.se. 

Some celestial gods have, in different 
instances, declared themselves to be the 
independent deities, and also the object 
of worship ; but the declarations were ow- 
ing to their thoughts being abstracted 
from themselves, and their being entirely 
absorbed in divine reflection. (30) The 
Vedant declares the “ exhortation of 
Indra, (or the god of atmosphere,) res- 

(27) 16th, 2d, Sd. (28) Chhandoggu. 

(29) Shyetaabyutar. (so) 30th, 1st, 1st. 
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pec dug liis divinity, to be indeed agieea- 
ble to the authorities of the Ved ; that is, 
“ Every one, on having lost all self-consi- 
deration of consequence, of being united 
with divine reflection, may speak as as- 
suming to be the Supreme Being ; like 
Bamdey, (a celebrated Brahmun) who, 
in consequence of such self-forgetfulness, 
declared himself to have created the sun, 
and Munoo, the next person to Brahma.” 
It is therefore optional with eveiy one of 
the celestial gods, as well as with every in- 
dividual, to consider himself as God, under 
this state of self-fm getfulness aud unity 
with the divine lefleetion ; as the Ved 
says, “ You are that true Being,” (when 
you lose all self-consideration'' and “ O 
God ! I am nothing but you.” The sacred 
commentators have made the same obser- 
vation, viz. <f I am nothing but true 
Being, and am puie understanding, full 
of eternal happiness, and am by nature 
free from worldly effects.” But, in con- 
sequence of this reflection, none of them 
can be acknowledged to be the cause ot 
the universe, or the object of adoration. 

God is the efficient cause of the uni- 
verse, as a potter is of earthen pots : and 
he is also the material cause of it, the 
same as the earth is the material cause of 
the different earthen pots ; or as a rope, ta- 
ken at an inadvertent view, for a snake, is 
the material cause of the conceived ex- 
istence of the snake, which appears to be 
true, by the support of the real existence 
of the rope. So says the Vedaut : (31) 
“ God is the efficient cause of the uni- 
verse, as well as the material cause 
thereof, (as a spider of its web ;) as the 
Ved has positively declared, “ That from 
a knowledge of God alone, a knowledge 
of every existing thing proceeds.” Also 
the Ved compares a knowledge respect- 
ing the Supreme Being to a knowledge 
of the earth, and the knowledge respect- 
ing the different species existing in the 
universe, to the knowledge of earthen 
pots ; which declaration aud comparison 
prove the unity between the Supreme Be- 
ing and the universe and by the follow- 
ing declarations of the Ved, viz. “ The 
Supreme Being has by his sole intention 
created the universe,” it is evident that 
God is the wilful agent of all that can 
have existence. 

As the Ve$l says that the Supreme 
Being intended, at the time of the crea- 


tion, to extend himself, it is evident, that 
the Supreme Being is the oiigin of all 
matter, and its various appearance*, 
as the reflection of the sun’s meridian 
lays on sandy plains is the cause of the 
lesemblauce of an extended sea. The 
Ved says, “ That all .figures and their 
appellations are mere inventions, and 
that the Supreme Being alone is real ex- 
istence consequently, things that bear 
figiue and appellatiun cannot be sup- 
po>ed the cause of the universe. 

The following texts of the Ved, viz. 
t: Crishnu (the god of preset vat ion) it 
greater than all the celestial gods, to 
u hoin the mind should be applied.” (t We 
all worship Muhadev (the god of destruc- 
tion),” “ We adore the sun.” “ I 
worship the mo«t revered Buron, (the 
god of the sea.)” “ Dost thou worship 
me, says Air, who am the eternal and 
universal life?” “ Intellectual power is 
God, which should be adored “ and 
Oodgueet (or a certain part of the Ved,) 
should he worshipped.” These, as well 
a> several other texts of the same nature, 
are not real commands to worship the 
persons and things above mentioned, but 
only direct those, who are unfortunately 
incapable of adoring the invisible Supreme 
Being, to apply their minds to any visible 
tiling, rather than allow them to remain 
idle. The Vedant also states, that (32) 
<4 The declaration of the Ved i that those 
who worship the celestial gods, are the 
food of such gods,* is an allegorical ex- 
pression, and only means, that they are 
comforts to the celestial gods, as food is 
to mankind ; for he who has no faith in 
the Supreme Being, is rendered subject 
to these gods the Ved affirms the same, 
viz. : “ He who worships any god, ex- 
cepting the Supreme Being, and thinks 
that he is distinct and interior to that 
god, knows nothing, and is considered 
as a domestic beast of these gods.” And 
the Vedant also asserts; \iz. : “ The 
worship authorised by all the Veds iz of 
one nature, as the directions for the 
worship of the only Supreme Being is in- 
variably found in every part of the Ved ; 
and the epithets the Supreme, and the 
omnipresent Being, &c. commonly imply 
God alone.” (33) 

The following passages of the Ved af- 
firm, that God is t he sole object of wor- 

(3S) 7tb, l5t, 3d. (W) l*t, " **"” 

3P2 
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ship : viz. (34J (t Adore God alone.” 
<( Know God alone. Give up all other 
discourse And the Vedant says, that 

(35) “ It is found in the Veds, * That 
none but the Supreme Being is to be woi- 
shipped ; nothin!? excepting him should be 
adored by a wise man.” 

Moreover the Vedant declares, that 

(36) “ Bya^ is of opinion, that the ado- 
ration of the Supreme Being is required 
of mankind, as well as of the celestial 
gods, because the possibility of self-resig- 
nation to God is equally observed in both 
mankind and the celestial deities.” (37) 
The Ved also states that “ Of the ce- 
lestial gods, of the pious Biahmuns, and 
of men in geneial, that person who un- 
derstands and believes the Almighty Be- 
ing will be absorbed in him.” It is 
therefore concluded, that the celestial 
gods and mankind hate an equal duty in 
divine worship $ and besides it is proved 
from the following authority of the Ved, 
that any man who adores the Supierae 
Being, is adored by all the celestial gods : 
viz. (38) “ All the celestial gods wor- 
ship him, who applies his mind to the Su- 
preme Being.” 

The Ved now illustrate* the mode m 
which we should wo. -hip the Supreme 
Being, viz. “ To God we should ap- 
proach, o! him we should hear, of him 
we should think, and to him we -hould 
attempt to approximate.” (3bj The Ve- 
dant also elucidates the subjtct thus 
“ The thiec latter dnections, in the 
above-quoted text, aie conducive to the 
first, viz. ‘ Approaching to God.’ These 
three in reality, are, included in the 
first, (as the direction for collecting file, 
in the worship of fire j) for we cannot ap- 
proach to God, without hearing and 
thinking of him, nor without attempting 
to make our approximation ; and the 
last, viz. attempting to approximate to 
God, is required until we have ap- 
proached him.” By hearing of God, is 
meant, hearing his declarations, which 
establish his unity ; and by thinking of 
him, is meant thinking of the contents of 
his law ; and by attempting to approxi- 
mate to him, is meant, attempting to ap- 
ply our minds to that true Being, on 
whom the diffmdte existence of the uni- 
verse depend*, in nuler, that by means of 

(34) Bnh’d irunnuc. 67th, sd,id. 

(36) 50th, id, Isu Itnh’darunnuc. 

/35) Chhandoggu. 09; 47th, 4th, 3d. 


the constant practice of this attempt, we 
may approach to him. (40) The Vedant 
state*, that “ Constant practice of devo- 
tion is necessary, it beinc represented so 
by the Ved ;” and abo add*, that “ We 
should adore God till we approach to him, 
and even then not foisake his adoration ; 
such authority being found in the Ved.” 

The Vedant show*, that moral princi- 
ple is a part of the adoration of God, viz. 
(41) “ A command over our passions, 

and over the external senses of the body, 
and good acts, are declared by the Ved 
to be indispensibie in the mind’s approxi- 
mation to God ; they should, therefore, he 
strictly taken bare of, and attended to, 
both piewouHy and subsequently to such 
approximation to the Supreme Being 
i. e. we should not indulge our evil pro- 
pensity*, but should endeavour to hav# 
cutirc conti oul over them. Reliance on, 
and self-resignation to, the only true Be- 
ing, with an aversion to worldly consi- 
derations, are included in the good act* 
above alluded to. The adoration of the 
Supreme Being produces eternal beati- 
tude, as well as all desired advantage*, 
as the Vedant declares, (42) “ It is the 

firm opinion of Byas, as that from devo- 
tion to God, all the desired consequences 
ptoeeed,” and it is thu* otten lepiesent- 
ed by the Ved, “ lie who i* desirou* of 
prosperit) should woiship the Supreme 
Being.” (43) “ He who know* God 

thoroughly, adhere* unto God.” (44) 
“ The souls of the deceased foiefathers of 
him who adore* the true Being alone, 
enjoy freedom by his mere wish.” “ All 
the celestial gods worship him who ap- 
plies his mind to the .Supreme Being,” 
and “ He who sincerely adore* the Su- 
preme Being is exempted trom further 
transmigration.” 

A pious householder is entitled to the 
adoration of God, equally with an Uti : 
(45 ' The Vedant (46) says, that “ A 
householder may be allowed the perfor- 
mance of all the ceremonies attached to 
the Brahmin ical religion, and also the 
fulfilling of the devotion of God : the fore- 

(40) ISt, lSt, 4th. (4!) -27th, 4th, Jj. 

(42) 1st, 4th, Id. (43) MondoC. 

(44) Cfchandoggu. 

(4=>) The highest among the four sects of 
Brahmnns, who, according to the religious order, 
are bound to forsake all worldly considerations, 
and to spend their time in the sole adoration of 
God. 

(46) ssth, 4th, 3d. 
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mentioned inode ot worshipping the Su- 
pieme Iieing, therefore, is required of a 
householder possessed of moral princi- 
ples,” And the Ved declares, “ That 
the celestial gods, and householders of 
strong faith, and pioft-ssimial Uties, are 
alike/' 

It is optional to those who have faith 
in God alone, to obsen e and attend to 
the rules and rites preset died by the Ved, 
applicable to the diffeient classes of Hin- 
doos, and to their different religious otder.s 
respectively. But in oa-'e of the tine be- 
lievers neglecting tho^e rites they are not 
liable to am blame wbatever ; ns the. Ve- 
dant sajs, (17i Betore requiring the 
true knowledge of God, it is proper for 
man to attend to the laws and rules laid 
down by the Ved, for different clas- 
ses, according to their different pro- 
fessions, because the Ved declares the 
performance of these rules to he the 
cause of the mind's purification, and ns 
faith in God; and compaus it with a 
saddle-hot se, which help- a man to ar- 
rive at the wished -tor goal ” And the 
Vedant also says (4'4) that “ Man may 
acquire the Hue know ledge of God, even 
without obsemng the tides and rites 
prescribed by the Ved fot each class of 
Hindoos ; as it is found in the Ved, that 
many persons, who had neglected the 
performance of the Brahminical rites and 
ceremouies, owing to their perpetual at- 
tention to the adoiation of the Supreme 
Being, acquired the true knowledge res- 
pecting the deity.” (49 ; The Vedant 
again more clearly states, that “ It is 
equally found in the Ved, that .some peo- 
ple, though they had their entire faith in 
God alone, yet performed both the wor- 
ship of God and the ceremonies pre>crihcd 
by the Ved ; and that some others neglect- 
ed them and meiely worshipped God.” The 
following text*, ot the Ved fully explain 
the subject, \iz. “ Junku (one of the 
noted devotees! had performed Vugmn, 
(or the adoration of the celestial gods 
through fire; with the gift of a considera- 
ble sum of money, as a fee to the holy 
Bramuns and “ many learned tiue be- 
lievers never worshipped fire, nor any 
oelestial god through fire.” 

Notwithstanding it is optional with 
those, who have their faith in the only 
God, to attend to the prescribed cereino- 

(47) 36th, 4th, 3d. (48-, 4tb, 3d. 

(49) 9th, 4ttl, 3d. 


nies, or to neglect them entirely, the 
Vedant prefers the former to the latter, 
because the Ved says, that attendance to 
the religious ceremonies conduces to the 
attainment of the Supreme Being.’ 

Although the Ved says (50) “ That 
he who lias tme faith in the omnipresent 
Supreme Being may eat all that exists,” 
i. e. i> not bound to inquire what is his 
food, or who prepaies it; nevertheless 
the Vedant limits that authority thus 
(51) “ The above-mentioned authority 
of the Ved, for eating ail sorts of food, 
should only be observed at the time of 
distress, became it is found in the Ved, 
that Chacraunu (a celebrated Brahniuii) 
ate the meat cooked by the elephant- 
keepers during a famine.” It is con- 
cluded, that he acted according to the 
above-stated authoiityof the. Ved, only 
at the time of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not 
limited to any holy place or sacred coun- 
try ; as the Vedant says (52, “ In any 
place wherein the mind feel** itself undis- 
tiubed, men should worship God ; be^ 
cause no specific authonty toi the choice 
of any particular place of worship is 
found in the Ved,” vvh.ch declaies, “ In 
any place which renders the mind easy, 
man should adore God.” 

It is of no consequence to those who 
have true belief in God, whether they die 
while the sun is in the north or south of 
the equator ; as the Vedant declares, (53) 
“ That any one who has faith in the only 
God, dying even when the sun may be 
south of the equator, (54) his soul shall 
proceed from the body, through Soo 
klnumia, (a vein which, as the Brahmuns 
'suppose, passes through the navel up to 
the biain,' and appioachc* to the Su- 
pieme Being.” The Ved abo positively 
assert*, “ That lie, who in life was de- 
voted to the Supreme Being, shall, after 
death, be absorbed in him, and again be 
neither liable to biith nor death, reduc- 
tion iioi augmentation.” 

The Ved begins and concludes with the 
three peculiar and mysterious epithets of 
God, viz. First, One ;* second, Tut ; third, 
Nil. The fii st of these signifies, “That 

^ • Chhamlogru. (SI) 28th, 4th, 3d. 

(. 2 ) nth, tst, 4th. 

(Mj It is believed by the Brahmuns, that any 
one who dies, while the sun is south of the equa- 
tor, cannot enjoy eternal beatitude. 

(34) 20 th and 4th. * Otherwise Own— Edit. 
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Being which preserves, destroys, and ere- ing.” Tlie.-e collective terms simply 
ates.” Tiie second implies, “ That only affirm, that one unknown true Being is 
being, which is neither male norfemale.” the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer 
The third announces, “ The true Be- of the Universe. 


METEOROLOGY OF MADRAS; 


{The following Table of Observations is the pro- 
duction of John Chamier, Esq, who resided 
for a considerable time on the coast of Coro- 
■ mandel. — InhiA 

Fort St. George, or Madras, on the 
coast of Coromandel, in the East Indies, 
in situated in lat. 13° 4' North, and in 
long. 80° 33' East. The walls of the 
fortifications are within a few yards of 
the sea, and the beach is nearly South 
and North; of couise, whenever the 
wind is to eastward of North or South, 
it blows ftom the sea. 

The thermometer from which the an- 
nexed observations were made, was 
placed in a room moderately exposed to 
the weather. The house fronting S. E. 
distant about a mile, iu a strait line, from 
the sea. 

The state of the thermometer is mark- 
ed at sunrise ill the morning, at noon, 
and at midnight, although it sometimes 
happened that the observation was made 
an hour later or sooner than the time 
marked. 

It must also be noted, that there was 
anotherthermometer fmade by Ramsdcu,) 
in the same room, which was more ex- 
posed to the land-winds than the one 
from which the observations were made ; 
it, from that reason, was sometimes a 
degree or more higher than the other, 


which was placed at a small distance 
from it. 

Height of the Thermometer at Madras. 
(From the Diary of J Chamier, Esq.) 


Month. 

Medium. 

Greatest Heat, i 

Extreme 

differ* 

ence. 

. .. 

January. . 

75 1 

79 7 

69 3 

10 4 

February. . 

76 6 

82 0 

ro 6 

n 4 

March. . . . 

80 5 

85 7 

74 0 

11 7 

April 

83 2 

8b r 

77 7 

12 6 

May 

84 7 

92 2 

78 3 

13 9 

June . . . . . 

85 y 

94 3 

81 7 

12 6 

July 

84 1 

91 0 

0 

12 0 

August . . . 

82 9 

89 2 

77 8 

11 4 

September 

82 9 

89 5 

78 0 

11 5 

October. . 

80 9 

87 3 

74 0 

13 3 

November 

77 8 

83 0 

72 3 

10 7 

December. 

77 1 

81 3 

73 0 

8 3 

Genera! ? 
Medium $ 

80 9 

87 1 

75 5 

11 6 


Hence, by theDian, it appears, the 
medium height of the thermometer, at 
Madias, is 80. 1). ; the general gn atest 
height 87. 1. ; and the least, "5. 5. ; the 
extreme difference 1 I j. 

This table was constructed from near 
four thousaud observations, made in an 
interval of between three and four years. 

In finding the medium height, the ex- 
tremes were not compared by the medi- 
um of ail the observations taken. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF POOLO PENANG, OR PRINCE OF 
WALES’S ISLAND. 


Prince of Wales’s Island, called by 
the natives Pulo or Poolo Penang, from a 
Malay word signifying Areca-nut and 
Betel, lies on the fifth parallel of north 
latitude, and in 100 deg. 20 min. 15 sec. 
(George-tow n) of east longitude, at the 
entrance of the straits of Malacca. 

ft is somewhat in the shape of an ob- 
long square, about sixteen miles in length, 
and from six to eight in breadth, distant 
between two and three miles from the 
Malay shore. 


It was given to Capt. Light by tb« 
King of Queda, and first settled in 1786. 
The greater part of the island is occupied 
by a lofty irregular ridge of mountains 
(running in the direction of the island, 
north and south), the northern extremity 
of which, is by far the highest ; and here 
they have a signal house, and several 
bungalows erected. 

The whole of this ridge is covered with 
a forest of trees of immense size, and 
between its eastern base and the sea, 
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facing the coast ot Queda, there is a 
level slip of land, from two to four miles 
in breadth, and ten or twelve miles long. 
This is well cultivated and laid out in 
gardens, plantations of pepper, betel, 
areca, cocoa-nut trees, &c. intersected 
in all directions with pleasant cariiage 
roads, whose sides are lined with a va- 
riety of shrubs and trees that are in per- 
petual , verdure. The whole of this space 
is interspersed with villas and bungalows, 
where the Europeans occasionally retire 
to enjoy the country air, as a relaxation 
after business in town. 

On the north-eastern point of this slip 
of land are situated Fort Cornwallis and 
George-town, called by the natives Tan- 
jong Painaique. 

This island may contain European 
settlers and their dependants, Malays, 
■Sumatrans, Chinese, &c. . . . 11, 000 souls. 
Of itinerants 1,000 do. 


Total 12,000 


Abundance and great \ariety of excel- 
lent fish are caught in every direction 
round the island, which, from the salu- 
brity of its air, is justly esteemed the 
Montpelier of India. 

Coups-de-soleil are seldom experienced 
in this settlement, although the Euro- 
peans walk and ride about at all times of 
the day, completely exposed to a vertical 
sun. 

In short, as soon as the wet docks are 
established on Poolo Jaraja (a small 
island between Ptnang and the main), 
this will be the most beautiful, healthy, 
and flourishing settlement in the East 
Indies. 

From the dawn of day, until the sun 
has emerged above the high mountains 
of Queda, and even for some time after 
this period, Penang rivals any thing that 
has been fabled of the Elysian fields. 

The dews which have fallen in the 
course of the night, and by remaining on 
the trees, shrubs, and flowers, have be- 
come impregnated with their odoms, 
early in the morning begin to exhale, and 
fill the air with the most delightful per- 
fumes ; while the European inhabitants, 
taking advantage of this pleasant season 
for exercise, crowd the roads (some in 
carriages, some on horseback, and others 
on foot), till the sun getting to some 
height above the mountains of Queda, 


becomes so powerful as to drive them 
into their bungalows, to enjoy a good 
bieakfast with a keen appetite. 

A small party of us having obtained 
permission to occupy the Convalescent 
Bungalow on the mountain, for the pur- 
pose of breathing a cooler and purer air, 
we repaired thither early in March. 

The distance from the town to that 
part of the base of the mountain where 
the path commences, is about five miles, 
and from thence to the summit, better 
than three. 

The pathway, which is not more than 
eight or ten feet wide, is cut with incre- 
dible labour, through a forest of im- 
mensely tall trees, whose umbrageous 
foliage uniting above, excludes, except at 
some particular turnings, the least glimpse 
of the heavens, involving one, all the 
way up, in pensive gloom. 

It frequently winds along the brinks of 
yawning and frightful precipices, at the 
bottoms of which one shudders to behold 
huge trunks of trees rived and fractured, 
while precipitating themselves down the 
craggy and steep descent. 

Steep and rugged as this path is, the 
little Sumatran horses mount it with 
great safety; the ladies, however, are 
generally carried up in a kind of sedau 
chair, borne on the shoulders of some 
stout Malays. 

After a tiresome ascent of two or three 
hours, we gained the summit ; and were 
amply rewarded for our labour by the 
most extensive and beautifully variegated 
prospect we had ever seeu in India. 

The eye ranges over a beautiful plain, 
laid out in pepper plantations, gardens, 
groves of the cocoa-nut, betel, areca, and 
various other trees, checkered throughout 
with handsome villas and bungalows, in- 
tersected by pleasant carriage-roads, and 
watered with meandering rills, that flow 
from the mountain’s side, clear as the 
crystal. 

Here may be seen standing in perfect 
peace and amity with each other, the 
Hindoo temple and pagoda; the Chinese 
josshouse ; the Christian chapel, and va- 
rious other places of worship ; every one 
enjoying the unmolested exercise of hi* 
religion. 

From hence, the eye stretches over the 
beautiful strait that separates the island 
from the main ; and whose glossy surface 
reflects the faint images of the cleuds 
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bove, and lofty mountains that tower cm 
each of its sides. 

The thermometer at the bungalows, 
generally ranges from 70 to HO degrees ; 
sometimes at night, however, it stands as 
low as sixty-two degrees ; and indeed, so 
cold did vve feel it, that we generally slept 
with a blanket over us ; a very rare oc- 
currence within six degrees of the equa- 
tor. 

As soon as it gets dark on this moun- 
tain, there arises on every ride, a singular 
concert of birds and insect.", which depriv- 
ed us of sleep for the first night or two. 
Far above the rest, the trumpeter (a vei y 
curious animal about an inch in length,', 
saluted our ears regularly fora few horns 
after sunset, with a sound so stiong, 
that the first time I heaid it, I actually 
thought a party of dragoons were ap- 
proaching the bungalows, nor could I be 
persuaded for some time, that such a di- 
minutive creature could possibly possess 
organs capable of emitting such a tre- 
mendously loud note. . 

Deer of a very curious species, are 
sometimes, though rarely, found in the 
woods of this island ; but lions, tigeis, 
and other ferocious animals, are un- 
known. A tinT did once swim across 
from the Queda shore, and made for the 
mountains here, hut wa' shot .soon after 
his lauding ; he wu- supposed to he the 
only one that ever was on the island. 
Birds of the most beautiful plumage, are 
seen on almost every branch of a tree, 
through this island ; but nature has been 
so very bountiful in cloathing them with 
her most gaudy liveries, that she has 
thought proper to make a drawback, by 
depriving them of the melodious tones 
which so often charm us in birds of a 
more homely exterior. 

There is, however, one small bird on 
this island (whose name I foi get), which 
perches among the leaves of the tall areca 
tree, and sings mornings and evenings, 
in a style far superior to that of any bird 
1 have seen between the tropics. 

The Argus pheasant is found in this 
island, but they are generally brought 
over dried, from the Malay coast, where 
they abound, and are here sold for a dol- 
lar each. 

With respect to the domestic animals, 
they are but few' ; and rho*e brought from 
fh« neighbouring parts : horses from Pe- 
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dii, on the coast of Somalia; buffaloes 
fiom Queda; and sheep, &c. from Ben- 
gal. 

The buffaloes ate brought over from 
the opposite coast, in a von emiou* man- 
ner; six or eight of them heme; collected 
together on the beach, thongs of leather, 
or pieces of rattan, are parsed in at one 
nostril and out at the other, then made 
fast to the sides and stern ot the 'boat, 
which is pushed off from the shore, and 
the buffaloes driven into the water along 
with it; these thongs, or rattans, keep- 
ing their noses above water, and assist- 
ing them in swimming, until they gain 
the opposite shore, unless seized on their 
pas-uge by the alligator. 

The buffalo often becomes a most dan- 
gerous animal when enraged by the heat 
of the sun, or any otlici cause. At these 
periods the animal rushes furiously up- 
on any thing in it* way, and dashes into 
the houses, upsetting and breaking through 
all obstruction.', as it is possessed of great 
muscular strength, and runs about with 
impetuous velocity, there is no mode of 
subduing it,%but by killing the animal 
with spears or shot. 

A large one lately made a desperate 
".illy through Gcoigc-town, while the 
gentlemen ot the "cttleincnt died on him 
in all diiection", Uom tin ir vercridahs; 
.if length he inched through the governor's 
Kitchen, upsetting trie cook and ail his 
utensil" ; but vvnat iv.n .still worse, a bait 
fiom a rifle, aimed at the furious buffa- 
lo, unfortunately struck the poor harm- 
less cook ; and between the fright occa- 
sioned by the animal, and the idea of be- 
ing riiot to boot, he very neatly died. 

As these cieatures have very little hail 
on their bodies they ate utterly unable 
to bear the scorching raj* of the sun to- 
wards inid-dav ; at the"C times, there- 
fore, they betake themselves to every 
pool and puddle in the neighbourhood, 
rolling themselves in the mud, and then 
lying with their nostrils just above water, 
until the fervency of the atmosphere ha'' 
somewhat abated. On coming out from 
their cool retreats, they are the most un- 
couth and disgusting object" imaginable, 
having a coat of eJav an inch or two in 
thickness, which, in a few minutes, is 
hardened by the sun into a crust that de- 
fends their hides from his powerful rays 
during the remainder of the day. 
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They are the only animals used in la- 
bom ; their He>h is tolerably good, and 
an ex ere secure that grows on the top of 
their shoulders called a hump, when s alt- 
ed and well preserved (especially in Ben- 
gal), is esteemed excellent eating; in 
short, it is the most useful animal in 
India. 

Alligators are veiy common lound the 
shores of this island, rendering it veiy 
unsafe to bathe on any part of the coast. 
Snakes of an immense size have likewise 
been found here by the early settlers, hut 
arc now very iaie. Bamlicotos (a species 
of large rat) aie extremely numerous on 
the island, and do a great deal of mis- 
chief, as does likewise the white rat. [t 
is astonishing what effects these very 
small insects are capable of producing; 
they will destroy the interior parts of the 
beams and rafters in houses ; leaving a 
tiiin external shell of solid wood, that 
completely deceives the eve, and lulls 
into a false security the unsuspecting 
lodger, who frequently sees with astonish- 
ment the whole fain it come tumbling to 
the ground without any apparent cause, 
or perhaps is himself involved in its 
niiiis ! 

When these daugeroits insects find tlieir 
way on board ship? it becomes a v ery se- 
rious concern ; as no one can tell where 
they maybe making their destructive bur- 
rows, perhaps through the thin plank that 
separates the whole crew from eternity ! 

In these eases there is no method of 
destroying them, but by sinking the ves- 
sel in shallow water for some days, until 
they are all drowned. 

The principal useful trees, shrubs, and 
plants, on this island, are those that bear 
the cocoa-nut, areca-mit, pepper, and 
betel. The cocoa-nut tice is raised by 
burying the nut (stript of its fibrous root) 
at some depth in the ground ; and it is 
very singular that the stem i" maily as 
thick when it makes its appearance above 
ground, as it ever becomes aftes wards 
though it sometimes rises to the height of 
fifty or sixty feet. 

The areca-tree makes a veiy liand>ome 
appearance ; its branches are small, but 
its leaves are very beautiful, forming a 
round tuft at the top of the trunk, which 
grows as strait as an arrow to the height 
of twenty-five or thirty feet. The shell 
which contains the fruit is about the size 
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of a wall-nut, and of a yellowish reed 
colour outside, and lough within; when 
ripe it is astringent, and not unpleasant 
to the taste. 

It is needless to say how much this nut 
(when mixed with leaves of the betel and 
chnnamj i*> Uf-ed in chewing bv all classes 
ot the natives. This composition is call- 
ed Piuang (whence the name of the 
island), and though it has an agreeable 
flavour, it gives the mouths of the na- 
tives, who use it, a most diabolical ap- 
pearance, rendeiing what few straggling 
teeth they have as black as jet; while 
their disgusting chops seem as goiy as if 
they had been mangling a piece of raw 
flesh. 

The pepper-plant is a shrub whose root 
is small, fibrous, and flexible ; it rises 
into a stem which requires a tree or prop 
to support it ; it *5 wood has the same sort 
of knots as the vine, and when dry it ex- 
actly lesombles the vine branch. The 
leaves which have a strong smell and pun- 
gent taste, are of an oval shape, but they 
diminish toward' the extmmty, and eml 
in a point. From the flower hud'', which 
are white, and sometimes placed in the 
middle, sometimes at the extremities of 
the branches, are produced Miiall bunches 
resembling those of the cm rant tree; 
each of these contains from twenty to 
thirty corns of pepper ; they are com- 
monly gathered in October, and exposed 
to the sun seven or eight days. The fruit, 
which was green at lir<=t, and afterwards 
red, when stripped of its covering, as- 
sumes the appearance it has when we see 
it; it is not sown, but planted; a crept 
nicety K required in the choice of the 
shouts ; it products no fruit till the end 
of three years, hut bet.i' m> plentilnllv the 
three succeeding veai', that some plants 
yield six or ''even pounds of pepper in 
that period. The bark then h-v.n-' to 
shrink, and in twelve year'* lime it ceases 
hewing. 

The culture of pepper is not difficult; 
it is sufficient to plant it in a rich soil, and 
carefully to pull up the weeds that grow 
in great abundance round its roots, es- 
pecially the three fiist years. A *5 the yurt 
is highly necessary to the growth of the 
pepper plant, when it is ready (n hear, 
the trees that support it must be lopped, 
to prevent their shade from injmingthe 
fruit. 

Vox.. II. 8 Q 
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The betel is a species of this genus. It 
is a climbing and creeping plant like ivy ; 
ami its leaves a good deal resemble those 
ot the citron, though they are longer and 
iianower at the extremity. It grows in 
all parts of India, but thrives best iu 
moist places ; the natives cultivate it as 
we do the vine, placing props for it to 
run and climb upon ; and it is a common 
practice to plant it against the tree that 
bears the areca nut. 

Fruits are plentiful on this beautiful 
island ; the pine-apple grows wild, while 
shaddocks, plantains, jack-fruit, oranges, 
lemons, &c. are reared with the greatest 
ease. 


Air, fyc. within the Tropics . [[Nov. 

Though Prince of Wales’s Island exports 
very little of its own productions, except 
pepper and wood, yet theie is a very con- 
siderable trade carried on here, from its 
being in a central situation between India, 
China, and the Eastern Islands. 

The mei chants take advantage of the 
fleets passing and repassing, to export to 
China, &c. opium, betel, pepper, tin, 
rattans, and various other articles which 
they have already collected ; and for which 
they receive either dollars, or the produc- 
tions of China, and the Eastern Isles, 
which they afterwards ship off to India, 
or send home to Europe, whichever they 
may find most advantageous. 


ON THE TEMPERATURE OF THE AIR, THE SEA, 
ANIMALS, &c. WITHIN THE TROPICS. 

( From the Journal of Science, Sfc.J 


Extract of a Letter from John Davy, 
hf.D. F.B.S. to Sir Humphry Davy. 

Cape Town, May 18, 1816'. 
Br.TMEFN England and the Cape, 1 
found the sea water, in different latitudes 
and longitudes, neatly of the same spe- 
cific gravity ; the greatest difference lias 
not exceeded one 01 two per cent. 

Thus water taken up in the English 
Channel, into which a considerable quan- 
tity of fresh water from rivers is dis- 
charged, was of specific gravity 1077, and 
that under the Line, no more than 1087, 
so that the assertion contained in many 
chemical works, respecting the greatly 
increased density and saltncss of tire sea 
within the tropics, is quite unfounded. 
Whether there be any difference of com- 
position 1 shall a-ccitain at my leisure, 
cm my arrival at Ceylon, by examination 
of the numerous specimens of salt-water 
which I have carefully preserved for ana- 
1) si'- 

The temperature of the atmosphere 
and of tin* ocean, was a subject to which 
I paid, dining the whole voyage, much 
and minute attention, and at every part 
of the twenty-foul hours. AH the results 
I obtained weie almost such as might 
have been anticipated, by reasoning on 
the principles of natural philosophy . For 
instance, the little difference of tempera- 


ture, at a great distance from land, dur- 
ing the day and night, not exceeding two 
degrees. The temperature of the air 
being greatest exactly at noon, and the 
temperature of the water at its maxi- 
mum, about two horns after; the heat 
under the line with a veitic.il sun, not 
exceeding 82“, and that of the water be- 
ing neatly equally* great ; for instance 80“ 
or 81“ : the rare occurrence of dew, the 
great humidity of tiie atmosphere, &c. 

These* circumstances, I need not point 
out to yon, throw considerable light on 
the established fact of the great salubrity 
of sea-voyaging, and its excellency as a 
remedy for pulmonary affections ; the 
great purity of the air, in which uot a 
particle of dust floats, or the minutest 
insect moves, likewise must be noticed, 
not to dwell upon the gentle exercise of 
the body. 

The temperature of the human body 
has also occupied my attention ; and the 
observations 1 have made seem to me in- 
teresting, and particularly how long ex- 
posure to predisposes to febrile affection, 
by augmenting the temperature of the 
system ; 1 must barely state my results 
without further commeuts. 

hi Europe the average temperature of 
the human body is 118“. fo most on 
hoard, it was no higher out of the tro- 
pic ; under the line it had increased one 
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degree ; and in about 12° south, it was 
Augmented to nearly 100°. 

I have not neglected the opportunity 
that offered, of ascertaining the tempo - 
ature of the different animal". The tem- 
perature of all the fish I have tued ex- 
ceeded that of the water in which they 
were caught, by two or thiee degrees. 
The temperature of the turtle w r as still 
higher, nearly by three degiees ; aud 
that of the porpoise was as high as one 
hundred degrees ; thus not inferior to the 
temperature of most of the animals that 
inhabit the land, ami consume a gi eater 
quantity of air in respiration. My ob- 
servations on the heat of birds and in "Gets 
are rather yet scanty ; when more nume- 
rous >ou shall know the results. 

I must not conclude without saying a 
few words respecting the Cape. The 
town seems as if it was just transported 
from Flanders. The scenery around it is 
beautiful and romantic, and to us, on 
lauding, it appears a paradise. The pro- 
ductions of Europe are mingled with those 


of Aim a, and, ‘fide by side, are s ironed y 
contracted. The gardens have the ap- 
pearance of an immense hi.t-hou^c, and 
the town that of a men aver ie ; and T am 
sorry to say that the low sUie of morals 
prevalent here, the w.»nt of taste for in- 
tellectual pursuits, and the slavish condi- 
tion of the great population s»i eugthen 
the degrading idea. Let me pass to the 
natural objects, many of which may be 
contemplated with pleasure, the forms of 
the rocks are sublime, and their arrange- 
ment curious. The Table-hill is the most 
interesting of the mountainous group 
that I have examined in the neighbour- 
hood. It is composed of sandstone, gia- 
nitc, and schistus. The first-mentioned 
rock, which forms the summits, and at 
least two thirds of the whole mountain- 
ous mass, is silicious, and in many places 
into conglomerate, it rests on granite, 
and the granite itsjf apparently rests on 
schist, into which it i . unifies in a very cu- 
rious manner. The schist resembles pre- 
cisely the killas of Cornwall. 


ASIATIC FRAGMENTS, ANECDOTES, &c. 


Women of the East. 

When Gyderbeg, the prime minister 
of the late Nabob Asuf-ud-Dmvlah, died, 
dreadful clamours, says a correspondent 
in India, issued from his Zeuauah, over 
the high walls of which also appeared the 
green standard of revolt. The Nabob 
having sent to inquire the cause of this 
disturbance, was told, that the vvomeu 
requested to be set at liberty, the deceased 
having left no heir at law, whose piopei- 
ty they could become. This prayer the 
humane prince granted ; when out came, 
at once, eight hundred women, who, in 
the mid-day, and in the streets of Luck- 
now', immediately attached themselves to 
every passer by who would take charge of 
them. 

A Poet’s Meaning. 

When Sir J. Malcolm performed his 
first mission to India in 1800, one of the 
itinerant poets who swarm in the country, 
came fifty miles from the capital to wel- 
come him. Being told, with a view of 
putting off, that the Ambassador could 
not comprehend his lines, and had, more- 
over, bo taste for poetry, he replied by 


the following story : — “ When the Af- 
ghans had possession of Persia, a rude 
chief of that nation was governor of 
Shiiaz. A poet composed a panegyric on 
his wisdom, his valour, and his virtues. 
As he was taking it to the palace, he was 
met by a friend at the outer gate, who in- 
quired where he was going. He inhumed 
him of his purpose. His friend asked 
him if he were iusaue, to offer an ode to 
a barbarian who hardly understood a 
word of the Petsiau language. u All 
that you say may he true,” "aid he, “ but 
1 am starving, and have no xnvaus of live- 
lihood but making verses. I must there- 
fore proceed.’* He went and stood be- 
fore the governor with his ode in his 
hand. “ Who is that fellow,” said th* 
Afghan lord, “ ami what is that paper 
which he holds ?” “I affc a poet,*’ ex- 
claimed the man, “ and the paper con- 
tains some poetry.” €t What is the use 
of poetry ?” said the chief. “ To render 
great men, like you, immortal,” he re- 
plied, makiug at th* same time, a pro- 
found bow. “ Let us hear some of it.” 
The poet on tfet* mandate, began reading 
3Q2 
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his composition aloud : bat lie had not 
finished the second stanza, when he was 
interrupted. “ Enough,” exclaimed the 
governor, “ l understand it all. Give 
the poor man some money, that is what 
he wants !” As the poet ictiied, he met 
his friend, who again commented on the 
folly of carrying odes to a man who did 
not understand one of them. “ Not un- 
derstand !” he replied, “ you me quite 
mistaken ! he has, beyond all men, the 
quickest apprehension of a poet's mean- 
ing 

Arabian Story. 

A silly fellow observing one morning 
that his house was ready to tumble about 
his cars fiom decay, and being destitute 
of the means of repairing it, went with 
a long Kiev of rueful cogitation to his 
wife, a. a! imoimcd her oi his miseries. 
Now the wife was just as gi eat a noodle 
as himself. “ So,” say > she, “ why, iny 
dear, distress youi self about a nlfle? 
You know you hate got a cow woith 
thirty dirlmms ; take her into the market, 
and sell her for that sum ; I have also 
some thread, which I will dispose of to- 
day, [and between us both we shall raise 
the wind, 1 warrant it].” 

The man instantly rose up, diove the 
cow to the market, and delivered 'her over 
up m sale to the public appi nisei of cattle. 
The salesman showed her to the bye- 
s tan ders ; directed their attention to all 
her excellent points — expatiated on her 
numerous good qualities, and in slant, 
passed her off as a cow of inestimable va- 
lue. To all tins the wiseacre listened with 
delight and astonishment ; he heard her 
praised for qualities that no other cow' 
ever could possess, and determined in his 
own mind not to lose so rare a bargain, 
but purchase her himself, and baulk the 
chapmen ; lie thereto!? called out to the 
appraiser, and asked him at what she 
was goimr ; he replied at fifteen dirhuins 
and upwards. “ By the head of our 
prophet,” says the Cappochia, 4< had I 
known before that my cow was such a 
piodigy ot excellence, you would not 
have caught me in the market for sale ” 
Now it happened that he had just fifteen 
dirhums, and im more ; these he thrust 
upon the broker, exclaiming, “ the cow 
is mine — I hate the best claim to her 1” 
He then seized her and drove her home, 
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exulting ali the way as if he had found a 
treasure. On icaching home he inquired 
eagerly aitci his wife, to inform her of 
hia admit me, hut wa* t ml >he had not 
i etui ued from maiket [them was no re- 
medy but patience, which he despised, 
so he sat biting his nails, in the last stage 
of the fidgets]. At length she appeared, 
and he sprung up to meet her, exclaiming, 
<% Wife, I have done something to-day, 
that I believe w ill astonish you. I have 
perfoimed an exploit that would do ho- 
nour to the first genius of tiie age.” 
“ Patience,” says his wife, “ perhaps 
I have done something myself to match 
it. However, hear my story and atter- 
waids talk of genius if y ou please.” The 
husband desired her to proceed. “ When 
I went to market,” says she, “ I found a 
man in want of tin carl ; I -bowed him 
mine, which he appiovtd ot, and having 
bargained foi it, lit agieed m pay me ac- 
cording to tiie weight. 1 told him it 
weighed so much, which he seemed to 
discredit, and weighed it himself. Ob- 
serving it fall short of the weight I had 
mentioned, and feuiing I should lose the 
price I at first expected, I requested him 
to weigh it over again, and be certain : — 
in the mean time, taking an opportunity 
unob-cncd, I stiipt off my bracelets and 
pl.t them slilv into the scale with my* 
thread. The scale of course preponde- 
lated, and I lereivcd the full pi ice de- 
manded.” Having finished her story, she 
cried out, “ What think you now of the 
genius of your wife!”* [It must be re- 
collected, says the historian, that the 
bracelets were of silver, and double the 
value of the thread.] “ Amazing ! amaz- 
ing!” says the booby, “ your capacity 
is truly supernatural ! And now, if you 
please, 1 will give you a specirfyup of 
mine,” and he i elated the adventure 
a.- above. “ Oh ! husband,” says the 
woman, " the Almighty has warned us 
in this affair, had we not possessed such 
consummate wisdom and address, how 
could we have contrived means to repair 
our old house ? In future, therefore, au- 
noy yourself no more about domestic con- 
cerns, for if the Lord is memful, on my 
part, I shall continue to exert my abilities 
and do the same, and by our mutual ta- 
lents and dexterity, it is impossible wc 
can want for any tiling.” 


• Literal U, tiii daughter of jour uncle. 
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POETRY, 


LINES, 

Freely translated from the Persian of 
Sadi. 

Oh ! Poverty, my constant guest. 

How oft. tliy form has chas’d my rest. 
How often in thv mini attire, 

When Hope’s ■*weet somr, and duicet lyre. 
Would in mybreu<t tumultuous rai-»' 

The thoughts of calm and happier day', 
When visions float hehuv my cjes. 

Of bli-s, w liifh none shall realize ; 

When Fancy, with her magic wand. 
Points out the fondest of the fond. 

With all Hshoonms’ soft alarms. 

Clasping her Love within her arms, 

*Tis then thy hideous form apjiears, 

Th) clanking chains, thy many tears ; 

*Tis then th\ cells aiise to view. 

Where Mis’ry ne’er compassion knew, 
Thou lneake.st on the fairy theme, 

And all ia vanished a> a dicatn. 

Sihr \t, 

POETICAL DESCRIPTION OF 
Ht'RDWAR.* 

Where Chandce’s hillf gigantic rears its 
head, 

And wildest story dates the God as fled ; 
Where heavenly prospects tire the gazing 
eye, 

And where, e’en bliss supieme excites a 
sigh, 

’Tis litre I feel lio\v fortitude is vain, 
When Home and all its joys distract the 
brain : 

Here, as I muse- — my breast with soirow 
tom. 

The tear starts forth, and past delights I 
mourn. 

Home, in thv scenes, oh I Hurdwar ’s 
called to mind, 

And memory busy in each trace we find. 
“ Lodona’s” sister here transcends her 
fame, 

And “ Thames,” and “ Ganges” .-trike 
us as the same. 

* The spot where the Ganges first enters 
India. 

t This hill rises nearly a quarter of a mile above 
tht surface of the earth, and it is said, that here 
Mahadeva first alighted, after cleaving the hills in 
twain, through which the Ganges flows. 


The anuiy f< rapids” now in eddies play, 

And now in gentlest murmurs wind away. 

Whilst here and tlieie, the branching 
streams explore, 

And softly dash against t!ie winding 
snore. 

T'pw r ards 1 turn, to wheie the busy hum, 

Fiom Bramha’s piiests and countless 
thousands come : 

Where “ Gaee-gaut” and “ Hirkee Pa- 
ree”* throng. 

With tho*e to whom nor gtief nor care 
belong : 

Who every good in Gunga's water deem. 

And bend, in rapture, o’er its flowing 
stream. 

See wheie the Hills, f with vaiious tree* 
oYispread, 

An awful doom thioughout the land- 
scape shed ; 

Their Alpine tops, how strong a contrast 
fonn. 

Now' gatheiing clouds announce the com- 
ing storm. 

With Hurd war’s town, whose bright 
mituit* display 

Their whitened spires in Phoebus’ setting 
ray. 

Around, fond spot, may flowers eternal 
bloom, 

And in the East may Hurdwar be my 
doom ; 

>la\ smiling Spring lieie lavish every 
grace. 

And truth, and peace, and plenty deck 
each face. 

LINES 

IF r it ten by a Lady of rank , in an “ Al- 
bum" at Hurdwar. 

Ah whocau wonder that the holy Seer, 

Should fix the dwelling of the Godhead 
here ; 

Where from the stately mountain’s snowy 
side. 

The Ganges rolls its clear, majestic tide, 


* Hurdwar is famed for it* *acrcd bathing, and 
these are the names of two gauts* or flights of 
step* conducting to the liver, which are dauv 
thronged from sunriee until sunset, 
t The Thibet Hifis. 
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And through far-distant regions takes its 
course, 

With godlike bounty, and with giant 
force, 

Whilst all around us, in the varying scene. 
The glorious attributes of God are seen : 
The mountain, fei tile vale, the stream, 
the giovc, 

Sp»ak his high majesty, his care, and 
love. 

H ttnhr ,i r , 1615 . 

TO CHRIhHNA. 

From Broughton's Popular Poetry oj 
t:,< Hhi'h.os. 

For thy dark fo. ,n mi! look diiine. 

The god of ho e upon thy .-hrii.e 
A million time- i‘tt lay; 

Ami git c the 1 it lug flame of night 
In million-, fot those smites of light, 
Arouud thy lips that {day ! 

Oh let a million moons redeem 
The glorious sun, whose cheering beam 
Illumes thy awful face ! 

And let me, for thy nature bland, 

A million suns, with pious baud. 

Upon thy altar place ! 

The trembling lilies of the lake 
In blooming millions let me take. 

Meet oficring toi thine eye- 
Come then— descend into nit soul 
There dwell ami reign without contrnul. 
Bright regent oi the skies 1 

Why should I Baids or Shasturs name. 
The venerable leaves that claim 
Our pious care and love ; — 

The three vast worlds nnawed I’d take. 
Nor shrink to offer for thy sake. 

Sweet gardener of the grove ! 

ODE. 

(From the Chinese.) 

By John Coelegins, Emj. 

[The Tenth Number of the Asiatic Journal con- 
tan*' a translation of this Ode, from the pen of 
Sir William Jones, The original is quoted in 
the IV Hu» of Confucius; and a copy is pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford. 

See! bow the silver} iin*r glides. 

And leaves the fields bespangled sides! 
Hear how the whispering breeze proceeds ! 
Haimouious through the verdant reeds ! 


Obseive our prince thus lovely shine ! 
In him the meek-ey’d virtues join ! 
Just as a patient carver will. 

Hard ivory model by his skill. 

So his example lias impress’d 
Benevolence in every breast ; 

Nice hands to the rich gems, behold. 
Impart the gloss of burnish’d gold : 
Thus he, in manners, goodly great. 
Refines the people of his state. 

True lenity, how heavenly fair ! 

We see it while it threatens, — spare l 
What beauties in its open face ! 

In its deportment — what a grace ! 
Obsetve our prince thus lovely shine! 
In him the meek-ey’d virtues join! 

His meni’ry of uernal piime. 

Like until, defies the power of time I 


FROM THE FLU SIAN OF HA blZ. 

With pleasure I talk of my pain. 

In the world I my secret confide : 

For the slave of love’s powerful chain. 

Is released from all trouble beside. 

But, alas ! who shall give me the pow’r, 
Ev’n the half of my woes to declare ? 

Fin the bird of a sanctified how’r. 

Say how did I fall in the snaie ? 

I once was an angel 01 light. 

Yes, Eden lias been my abode; 

Nor should I, had Eve spent aright. 

Have e’er trod tin - disjstious load. 

You ask me how can I forget. 

Fair Tooba’s ravishing tree. 

And the Hoories with eye-balls of jet ? 

I forget them, my charmer, for thee l 

’Tis true — on the page of my heart, 

Thy name I can only explore ; 

For love, when he taught me this art. 
Though with chastisement, taught me 
no mote. 

An yet no diviner has told. 

What complexion my fortune has got. 

Be it thine then, my fair, to unfold. 
What stars have determin’d my lot. 

Thee, Love, since I first understood, 
New paim were my portion each hour ; 

My heart has run currents of blood. 

Since first I experienc’d thy povv’r. 

My cheeks are with weeping defil’d. 

Give thy tresses to wipe it away; 

At Hafiz’s roundelay wild. 

In silence for ever ’twill lay. 


Sudic. 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 

(F ron Calcutta * a Poem.*) 

13. How sad a climate this, is proved, 
alii" : 

By ev’ry form and visage that we juv-s : 
How delicately pines ) on fallow gtmip ! 
Health’s crimson vanishes* i.nd spirits 
droop ! 

The lively flush that o’er eacli feature 
shed 

A flow* of animated light ;s fled ! 

Eyes too, that lighten-. d enu, with ian- 
gour speak. 

As pale Bengal is wiittcn on the cheek. 
Yet vainly nature, from a ilio^eu few, 
The English lily and the pink withdrew. 
Since art enamels o’er the faded skin, 
And apes externally what’s lo<l within ! 

A. Ah! why, with tongue unhallowed, 
will you dare 

To search the toilet of the lovely fair ? 
Enough for us poor stupid men to tiace 
What direful evils spring from pride of 
place, 

What mournful cause* at the dance excite 
Bick’rings on rank, precedency, f and 
right ! 

How envy frets, how jealousies provoke ! 
Such feuds move laughter, and we can 
but joke. 

B. Ill-fated she, fair victim of disgrace. 
Who rudely fills a senior merchant’s 

place. 

Who dares, unmarried, yet a dance to call. 
Or stands too high, one conple at a ball ! 
Enormous crime ! the capital offence 
Provokes the sting of cruel eloquence ; 

* See Asiatic Journal for January, p. 4 G. — K</. 
t Tlie precedency throughout India is regulated 
by the length of service in the country, and rank 
in the army. No other claims to distinction are 
acknowledged. A title of rank it borne is ex- 
cluded from any consideration. 

The establishment of certain rules for the regu- 
lation of etiquette, is undoubtedly essential to the 
peace of society. But might I be allowed to ad- 
dress certain of my countrywomen in Calcutta, I 
would thus solemnly advise them “ The love 
of power, ever liable to disappoint nv 1 1, > ‘.he 
origin of jealousy and mortification. Ivo-c i » . t 
upon an exalted situation as an indi-pen^able 
ingredient of happiness. The preredea«.c es- 
tablished in India exists tnly in the do- 
minions of tho Company. In England v'.u \vd! 
be nobody 1 Either prepare yourn.md becom- 
ingly for this sad reverse, or resob c never to 
leave your empire but with existence, and indig- 
nantly exclaim m the language of Milton’s apos- 
tate angel — 

“ Better to reign in helJ, than serve in heaver,.” 


Sagacious winks and nods from ev’ry 
head 

Quick thiough the room miraculously 
spiead. 

The fair offender iews her friends look 
sour, 

And oil her virtues blasted in an hour! 

A. At i hat vast palace cumbersome 
and gland. 

Which rising owned a Wellesley’s plastic 
hand, 

(Loud moaned the court o’er vast expense 
incurred. 

And ."pare, < h ! ‘•pm** our purses,” 
was the woid 1 ) 

A gala* night our worn! ’ring eyes shall 
treat 

With many a sprig of ludicrous conceit. 
Yet, ah ! in England all our nicknames 
flown. 

The teim of Borough Beebec is not 
known ! 

Whence some, with pride long cherished 
at the breast, 

The social laws of England will detect. 
Anil hate tlm lulcs so bmbaiouMy made. 
To clip their sclf-impoitance, and de- 
grade. 

13. A restless group to eastern life at- 
tached, 

Grumbling declares our happiness un- 
matched ; 

And sulks in England, splenetic and sad, 
“ -Your forms are odious and your din- 
ners bad ; 

In tropic climes we boast a better cheer. 
And quaff our fill of claret through the 
year.” 

Such doleful wail the old Bengalic pours, 
A welcome fugitive from Britain’s shores, 
In sad disgust returning to lament. 

How all the savings of hi* life uoie spent. 
The tradesman*." lulls exoibitautly high. 
And taxes paid for peeping at the sky ; 
Again in plenty’s land he takes his seat. 
Blessed with the prospect of enough to 
eat. 


* E* ,f e tutuutnls on g r cat tliys are given at 
*’k expo • of g'rttrnmeur and call together tb# 
wh *’c vi'ropedrt population of Calcutta, fhe 
rullow. ig cunuus sentence is extracted from a 
dispatch pir,p u tai to be sent to Marquis Weiidk 
icy, m Of lee* splendid entertainments 

g’vcn to the public by the Governor General, we 
h-itu bad -o other accounts, than the description* 
of them detided m the Calcutta Gazettes, al- 
»hoi gn v«e understand *»at the whole was at the 
ca pence of the Company.” Alas poor Com- 
pa:i> 
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A. Let then the 'wiuish epicure confess 
His abject love to wallow in excess ! 
w Drink now,” lie cries, “ and -Leap the 
groaning board 

With eveiy taste that orient climes af- 
ford.” 

Say, do his ravished eyes with Lausport 
glow. 

Or heavy sighs attest the glutton's woe? 
Alas ! creative natute calls to light 
Myriads of winged forms in sportive 
flight. 

When gathered clouds with ceaseless fury 
pour 

A constant deluge in the rushing shower. 
On every dsili the bouncing beetle fails, 
The cockroach p)ay«,oi caterpillar crawls; 
A thousand shapes of variegated hues 
Parade the table and iuspect the stews ! 
To living walls the swarming hundreds 
stick, 

Or court, a dainty meal, the oily wick, 
Heaps over heaps their slimy bodies 
drench. 

Out go the lamps with suffocating stench ! 
When hideous insects ev’ry plate defile, 
The laugh how empty, and how forced 
the smile ! 

The knife and fork a quiet moment steal, 
Slumbei secure, and bless the idle meal ; 
The pensive master leaning in his chair, 
With manly patience mutteis in despair! 
Oh England ! show, with all thy fabled 
bliss. 

One scene of real happiness like this ! 


LETTERS FROM HOME. 

(From the Same.) 

B. Of all the joys an Indian life sup- 
plies. 

Say which do you relish most, or least 
despise ? 

A. That hour the sweetest when the 
seal I rend 

From the long scrawl of some far distant 
friend, 

Mark fondness which long years can never 
damp. 

Kind wishes of sincerity's fair stamp, 

And hopes, that Heaven would bless me 
with the means 

To close an honest life 'midst native 
scenes. 
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11. Smh transports, stifled in the lap^e 
of time. 

May cea^e to glow, and kindle with your 
pi ime. 

.1. Lnuaven deep their characters shall 
last, 

Bright and renewed in mem’iy's faithful 
cast. 

Worthless, insipid, if of these bereft, 

Life without feelings is but little left. 
Thc^cmay no distancedull, no time allay. 
My boast and solace to the latest day. 

Oil for that happy day, (compared with 
that. 

All days are joyless and all pleasures flat,) 
When filled with boundless rapture of 
delight, 

I view low Saugor* fading from the sight ; 
Hail in the welcome breeze a glad re- 
t reat 

From shores that glisten with eternal 
heat, 

And, as the bellying sails distended swell, 
To heat and India bid a long farewell ! 
Where milder suns on happier seasons 
shine. 

Be Britain’s isle and British comfort 
\ 

mine ; 

Where kindred ties the passing hour 
endear, 

Prompt the dad Miidc, and wipe the fal- 
ling tear : 

Where Libeity with Justice reigns en- 
twined, 

And wakes to life the virtue" of the mind 
Where pure devotion pours her heaven- 
taught prayer, 

And awful piles a rev’rend aspect wear, 
Their sacred spires amid the prospect 
smile, 

And speak in grateful praise the favoured 
isle ; 

Unseen the barb’ row rite, the frantic 
train, 

Unheard the shout that frights the idol 
fane ! 

Sweet is the view where nature's boun- 
teous plan 

Owes a last polish to industrious man ' 
Dear land ! the best of thoughts wheie’er 
I stray. 

At night my vision, and my theme by 
day. 

* A low swampy wooded island, which forms 
the left extreme of land at the mouth of the 
Hoogley. 
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Medical, Geographical, and Agri- 
cultural Report of a Committee ap- 
pointed by the Madras Government to 
inquire into the Causes of the Epidemic 
Fever which prevailed in the Piovinces 
of Coimbatore, Madura, Dindigul, and 
Tinnivelly, during the years 1309, 
1810, and 181 1 : of which Dr. \V. Ains- 
lie was President ; M. A. Smith, Se- 
cond Member ; Dr. M. Christy, Third 
Member. Bvo. pp. 170. London, 1816. 
Black, Parbury and Allen. 6s. 6d. 
The Committee, whose observa- 
tions are recorded in this short but 
valuable work, consisted of Dr. 
Wm. Ainslie, Mr. A. Smith, and 
Dr. M. Christy. The date of 
their report is Aug. 27, 1811, 
when the ravages of the epidemic 
had ceased ; but not before it had 
occasioned the death of one hun- 
dred and six thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighty nine persons, and 
ruined the constitutions of multi- 
tudes more. Mr. A. Smith, in con- 
sequence of his exertions in inves- 
tigating the state of the epidemic, 
caught the disorder, and though 
he recovered sufficiently to assist 
in making the Report, he died two 
years ago. 

The Report is accompanied with 
a very clear map of the diseased 
districts, comprehending an ex- 
tent of country, in latitude about 
3“ SO', and in longitude 1“ 35' ; 
a tract stretching in length from 
north to south, from the base 
of the great southern ghauts of 
Mysore to the 1 furthest extremity 
of the peninsula ; and in its great- 
est width, from the vast chain of 
mountains which divide the two 
coasts, to Tondy on the Coroman- 
del coast 

The Coimbatore province, may be rec- 
koned from N. to S. about fifty miles ; 
from east to west about forty-five. It is 
contiguous to the southern extremity of 
Mysore, and of an average height about 
nine hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. 

Asiatic JournSo. XI. 


Coimbatore is watered by several rivers. 
The most considerable is the Cavery, one 
of the finest in India, which is filled by 
both moousoons ; by the S.W. in June, 
July, and August, and by theN.E. in Oc- 
tober, November, ami December. 

The soil of Coimbatore i. in general 
dry, but in the vicinity of the hills, and 
some of its southern parts, there is much 
low marshy ground. 

The Dindigul aud Madura districts oc- 
cupy nearly 1 degree of latitude, and 
about If in longitude. 

The Dindigul country may justly be 
called mountainous and woody. The vil- 
lages are in general not so well built as 
those of Coimbatore : the doors of the 
houses are not sufficiently raised above 
the level of the ground, and the houses 
themselves are often low, miserable, and 
badly thatched. 

The town of Dindigul is situated to- 
wards the western extremity of an exten- 
sive plain, about thirty miles long from 
east to west, and twenty-five wide from 
N. to S. and is almost entirely surrounded 
by very high mountains. The lown lie* 
extremely low, within abont six miles of 
the hills, which are directly south from 
it : the fort and fortified rock are close to 
it, towards the west, and the latter has 
at its base a large woody tank. 

Before the fatal epidemic, it was com- 
puted to contain upwards nt seven thou- 
sand inhabitants ; but now we do not 
suppose that the population amounts to 
half that number. 

The general plain of the country is about 
four huudred teet above the level of the 
ocean. 

The Madura district, where aro often 
to he met with marshy tracks, lying with- 
in a short distance of the liills, and ren- 
dering the villages in their vicinity «x- 
tiemely damp and unhealthy. 

The town of Madura is low, compared 
with tiie country adjoining ; it fs sur- 
rounded with a wall and ditch, which, 
with several tanks within the fort, is 
filled from the river : in the immediate 
v,. inity there are many tanks and rice 
grouuds, also supplied with water from 
the river. 

Vol. II. 3 R 
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The fort was some years ago supposed 
to contain forty thousand inhabitants ; 
although now, from vaiious causes, I 
imagine twenty thousand to be the ut- 
mo*t extent of its population. The in- 
habitants are, with a few exceptions, ex- 
tremely poor, and their huts the most 
low and mean description of huts. 

The streets are narrow, filled with dirt 
and rubbish ; and the old drains having 
long since been choked up, the rain 
water stands evciy where in stagnating 
pools : thousands of cattle are kept with- 
in the walls, nor is there any regard paid 
to cleaning out the various descriptions 
of filth, whieh is allowed to accumulate. 

The fort is also much crowded w i t h trees , 
which besides the bad effects resulting 
trom their decayed leaves, greatly retard 
evaporation and the water in the tanks 
within the foit being seldom renewed, 
is often putrid, and exhaliug putrid va- 
pours. 

The Tin welly province is considerably 
lower than any of the others in which 
the epidemic has prevailed ; to the east and 
south it is bounded by the ocean ; its 
western boundary is the great range of 
Travancore mountains. 

Few hills arc to be found in if, and 
those insulated or detached. It however 
contains several waste and jungle tiacts ; 
there are also here and there extei.sive 
low and marshy lands, paiticularly in 
the vicinity of the mountains. 

Towards the southern and eastern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula there are many 
salt marshes. 

They are separated from the sea by 
high sand hills and are at unequal distan- 
ces from it, of 4 to 13 miles. 

In December 1810, the inhabitants of 
the different villages which are contiguous 
to these briny swamps, complained that 
their houses were rendered uninhabitable, 
that most of their cultivated lands were 
flooded. 

To remedy these evils, Mr. Hepburn, 
collector of the province, gave orders 
that a cut should be made from the 
marshes to the Curryar river. 

The cut was made, and for a time 
answeted the puipc*e intended $ but the 
subsequent rains in February and March 
1814, uufortunaN 1}, by occasioning fresh 
floods and a new pie^suie, choked up 
the opening. Since that period, every 
exeition has been made fo drain the 


country, and relieve the suffering inha- 
bitants. 

With respect to climate , the 
Reporters observe, that, 

Upon the whole, Coimbatore may well 
be called Imalthy ; though there is danger 
on going amongst the high lands cer- 
tain seasons of the year. 

Great general comfort seems to be en- 
joyed by the native inhabitants. The 
houses are, for the most part, w r ell raised ; 
and their roofs being made to slope much, 
they are little liable to suffer from heavy 
rairrs. 

We found that the cultivators iu gene- 
ral, lived well : that most of them slept 
<m cuttles or truckle beds, and had cum- 
blies and blankets to cover them. 

The climate of the Dindigul district, iu 
common seasons, is reckoned one of the 
finest iu India. 

Their houses, unless* ill a few of the 
larger towns, arc frequently small, badly 
built, carelessly thatched, and but little 
raised from the level of the ground. 
Cuttles* are. less used there than in Coim- 
batore, uuless in the dwelliugs of those 
in rank above the labourers. Cumbliesf 
are, however, almost iu general use. 

The climate of the Madura province 
differs in some respects, from those of 
Dindigul ; the country is hotter in the 
hot season, and not so cord in the months 
of December ami January. 

In the district of Madura, as in every 
mountainous country of the torrid zone,, 
there are situations, where fever never 
fails, at certain seasons to be endemic ; 
but then, in common years, it does not 
extend its malign influence beyond their 
particular range. 

Cumblies are in this province scarcely 
known ; and cuttles among the lower 
orders are rarely met with. So, that a 
bleak and moist season here exerts iti 
influence most severely, especially on 
the poor, whose meagre and haggard 
looks are at such times so many testimo- 
nies of the mischief that certainly springs 
from an exposure to cold and damps. 

The climate of the northern part of 
the Tinaivelly province, has a great re- 
semblance to that of Madura ; which 
towards the centre, on the fertile banks of 
the Tambarapournie, and in its more 


* “ Truckle bed*. Rev. 

’ “ Coarse blankets.”— JScr. 
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southern tracts, it assumes a somewhat 
different character. 

'1 he natives seem in general, to enjoy 
greater comforts than iu some othei- ui 
have mentioned, yet complies are little 
known, and cuttles only used by the af- 
fluent. 

The Report states, that for the 
last three years, previous to the 
epidemic, the different seasons had 
varied much from their usual 
course : — 

Inordinate rani* have succeeded to un- 
common drought ; the X, II. wind and 
laud wind have been weak, as well as of 
tiint'ual duration. Heavy rains, and close 
sultry weather, have been seen to take 
place at those times wlricli are usually 
distinguished by dryness. 

It can be easily supposed that a eoiiti- 
.'i nance of unseasonable weather for se- 
veral years -together, nmst, with other 
had consequences, have pioied iijurious 
to tire cultivation of the soil. 

With regard to the Diudigul country, 
in the month of April last, the oops of 
paddy (rieej were in some places rotting 
on the giouud, for want of hands to cat 
it down. 

Mr. Peter, collector of the Maduras and 
Diudigul districts, informs us that many 
thousands of cattle have died in tlte differ- 
ent divisions under his man tgeincnt 
since the epidemic first commented; as 
much, we are inclined to think, in conse- 
quence of the unnatural state of the air, 
a' from a scarcity of hands to take care 
rf them. 

In Tinnivelly, we understand from fir. 
Hepburn, that not fewci than -11,2.".'! bul- 
locks have died since the beginning of 
Ke! ruary bust ; not so much from any 
particular disease, as fioiu an e truss of 
moisture in the air, and a want of people 
to take care of them. 

Though the necessity thus induced of 
eating somewhat less wholesome grain 
than usual, cannot he consideied other- 
wise than as a gre.it misfortune, vet v.e 
conceive that it must not he included 
amongst the causes of the epidemic fever, 
which had commenced at a period ante- 
cedent to the failure of the harvest. It 
certainly however, may, by inducing de- 
bility, have contributed much to render 
the disease more frequently fatal. 


The Coast of Coromandel and 
the government of Madras had 
hitherto been looked upon as the 
most healthy parts of India. The 
quantity' of rain which falls in Ma- 
dras, according to Dr. Lind, is 
considerably less than what falls 
either in the kingdom of Bengal 
or on the Coast of Malabar. 

The Reporters observe, that the 
three years preceding the epide- 
mic, were remarkable for their dry- 
ness and healthiness, but that in 
1898 much more rain fell titan 
had happened for several seasons 
before ; and they seem to think 
that irregularity of season, and an 
unnatural state of the atmosphere, 
at certain periods, have been the - 
general cause of all those ills 
which have occurred. 

We wish the Reporters had pro- 
cured equal information of the state 
of the weather in Bengal and Bom- 
bay, both in the periods preceding 
the epidemic, as also during its 
course. For, if the rains were as 
heavy on the coast of Madras and 
Bengal, our attention will be more 
directed to other causes to ac- 
count for its violence on the coast 
of Coromandel; and particularly to 
the wretched state of the poorer 
sort of the inhabitants, who were 
the greatest sufferers from the epi- 
demic. But here again we wish to 
know what was the comparative 
state of the inhabitants of Malabar 
and Bengal ? 

The rise and progress of the 
epidemic is noticed by Mr. Har- 
row, in a communication to the 
revenue-board on the 25th Oct. 
1809, about which time he speaks 
of its having raged severely m his 
collectorate of Coimbatore, where; 
from the month of January 1810, 
to June of the same year, eight 
thousand nine hundred and twenty 
four persons died of it in Coim- 
batore only' : — 

We have observed that the closer to the 
hills the more certain was the danger ; 
and that in some tracks in the vicinity of 
the salt marshes, along the side, 

.8 R 2 
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there appears to have been altogether a 
separate spring of epidemic influence. 

The fever was at first purely endemic ; 
and in all probability, had the irregulari- 
ty of the seasons been of short duration, 
it wonld not have been much heard of 
beyond the sources from which it sprung. 

Although we find, and that from high 
authority (Dr. Jackson), that even the 
causes of endemic fevers are sometimes 
carried, by particular curients of air, to 
a considerable distance, hut on the dis- 
ease haviug been rendered epidemic, by 
the same means which bring about this 
change in every quarter of the world, its 
nature as usual, becomes in some respects 
altered. 

We cannot allow (at all events we 
deem it not probable) that the malady 
was in any degree propagated by means 
of contagion. 

The return of deaths transmitted by 
Mr. Garrow, from the 1st January J810, 
the 30th April 1811, is of 12,458 males, 
and 9,993 females ; total, 22,45 1 in six- 
teen months, in tile Coimbatore collec- 
tonite only. 

The statement which we have received 
from Mr. Peter,, the collector of the Din- 
digtd district, shews the number of people 
who have died in it from the 1st April, 
1810, to the 30th March 1811, 4,510. In 
healthy years the mortality is about 3,435 
in a population of about 295,654. 

The statement which we have received 
from Mr. Peter, collector of the Madura 
district for twelve months, up to May 
1810, is 24,625. In a healthy seasou, the 
number of deaths is said to be annually, 
3,933 : the population, 245,654. 

By the statement delivered by Mr. 
Hepburn, collector of the Tinnivelly dis- 
trict, there died within five months, from 
the beginning of February to the 30th June 
1811, 38,202 ; the population is 600,695. 

We regret much, that the history 
of the progress pf the epidemic 
is very imperfect, being mostly 
taken, as we have just seen, from 
the communications of the collec- 
tors to the revenue-board, whose 
chief attention, of course, being 
taken up by the concerns of their 
own department, the epidemic 
could not be their principal ob- 
ject, nor its progress be close- 
ly followed up in their reports. 
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So, that though the epidemic 
raged for three years, we have 
only the number of deaths stated 
in Coimbatore for fifteen months, 
in Madura for twelve months, in 
Dindigul for twelve months, and 
in Tinnivelly for only five months 
of the time ! ! ! 

Yet during these stated periods, 
the number of deaths is rated at 
106,789, upon a population of 
1 ,028,5 1 0, being above five per cent, 
on the population ! But how many 
more must have died during the re • 
maining period of the three fatal 
years, we are not informed. We may 
reasonably suppose it to have been 
much greater than the number of 
deaths stated in the accounts. 

For want of proper medical re- 
ports, we are not acquainted with 
the progressive success of the mea- 
sures employed to overcome the 
disease, nor with the comparative 
numbers of the deaths, and reco- 
veries. 

The Committee whose Report is 
before us was appointed to in- 
quire into the causes of the epide- 
mic. For this purpose they give a 
very full account of the situation 
and climate of the country, but a 
more imperfect view of the state 
of the inhabitants. But we are 
neither informed at what period 
the Committee was appointed, nor 
a ye we made acquainted with the 
history of theirprogress through the 
suffering districts ; if indeed they 
did personally go through them in 
consequence of their appointment? 

We are only informed (p. 48) 
that Mr. A. Smith suffered an at- 
tack of the epidemic fever, from 
travelling through the unhealthy 
districts, which obliged him to re- 
movefrom Madura to Mootiapetty, 
for the recovery of his health. But 
we are not even favoured with any 
account of his observations during 
his progress through the country ; 
what places he visited ; what stay 
he made, and at what period he 
went. We only hear, he left Ma- 
dura in June, but we are not told 
in what year ! ! ! 
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In investigating the causes of 
the Epidemic, the Reporters think, 
that 

Modern writers have too implicitlyadopt- 
ed the opinion, “ that a state of the atmos- 
phere capable of generating this disorder, 
xan only take place in marshy countries ,* 
though it is well known that noxims va- 
pours from woods , especially if thick and 
<11 ventilated, are certainly a source of tl»e 
j&ame mischief.” 

There is still a third origin of tuoibific 
miasmata — that is the salt marshes , in 
the neighbourhood of which the fever ra- 
ged with more than common severity. 

But marshy situations do not appear of 
themselves to be sufficient to render such 
affections epidemic : to produce this ef- 
fect, there is required the snperageucy of 
a close moist and sultiy heat, and imper- 
fect ventilation. Hence it is that in com- 
mon years there is not produced, in many 
af the low situations we Lave particulari- 
zed, a miasma of sufficient malignity to 
«xcite the genet al disease. 

Great deviations from the uatural or- 
der of climate, we are happy to think, do 
not very frequently occur in these regions. 

Nearly a similar depaiture from the 
common course of seasons took place in 
the Tinnivelly province in the year 1757, 
as mentioned by Mr. Orme, and was fol- 
lowed by a like calamity. 

The predisposing causes of remittent 
and intermittent fever are well known to 
be those that opeiate by producing de- 
bility. The disease has invariably been 
most fatal amongst the poor aud hard- 
working inhabitants who are ill fed, bad- 
ly clothed, and miserably lodged. 

At Madura, in a period of sixteen 
months up to the 1st April 1811, there 
did not happen one casualty among 
the troops of that station, though the 
poor inhabitants of the ganisou were 
very unhealthy during the same period. 

And at Devaporam, while the epidemic 
was at its greatest height, the prisoners 
in jail there, who were well fed and 
lodged. In a high, dry, and sheltered si- 
tuation, suffered but in a trifling degree. 

Supposing then, that there exists in 
the atmosphere the remote cause of epi- 
demic ferer, and that there has been also 
superinduced a predisposition to be acted 
upon by it, there are still another set of 
causes, termed exciting, which often has- 


tens the approach of the pending evil ; 
perhaps the most certain of these are, ex- 
posure to cold and damp, when the body 
has been relaxed by preceding heats, aud 
the influence of aident solar ra)s on an 
irritable frame. 

The heat of the early part of the mtrht, 
says Mr. Ilepburn, in a letter to the re- 
venue boaid, induced many of the na- 
tives to sleep in the open air ; by which 
means they became exposed, while per- 
haps still perspiring, to the chill fogs aud 
damps of the morning; and which, in all 
probability, yrs& the cause of the fever 
which ensued. 

The disease which proved so fatal in 
the southern provinces, does not differ in 
its nature from the common endemic fe- 
ver of the country, which at certain sea- 
sons and in peculiar situations, may he 
every year met with : its having been 
rendered epidemic on the present occa- 
sion, is altogether to be ascii bed to the 
causes already mentioned. 

This disease is either remittent or in- 
termittent according to circumstances— 
delicate people of naturally irritable ha- 
bits, or who have rendered themselves so 
by irregularities or want of care, are 
sometimes attacked by the disease in its 
remittent form. 

Some of the worst cases appear to have 
been brought on by the habit of quacking, 
and taking frequent calomel purges ; than 
which nothing can be more injurious to 
the digestive powers, nor more likely to 
predispose the body to receive the fever. 

The epidemic fever when it assumes 
the remittent form, sometimes comes on 
very gradually, the patient for two or 
even three days before being confined to 
bed, feels himself much out of sort; his 
appetite fails him, he has a slight squea- 
mishuess at his stomach, particularly at 
seeing animal food: he complains of a 
feeling of universal lassitude, and alter- 
nate heats and chills ; there is a stupid 
heaviness, if not a pain in the head; the 
eyes are clouded, the ears ring, and the 
bowels are invariably costive. 

In other cases the approarh of the ene- 
my is more rapid, and rigorous, great 
prostration of strength, vertigo, sickness 
at stomach or vomiting, sooner ensue, 
and never fail to usfiCr in the disease. 

If proper steps are not taken to bring 
on a regular intermission — the first re- 
mission will not be of long duration : a 
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paroxysm more severe in every respect 
soon ensues. 

The next remission, when it takes 
place, is less perfect than the first, anrl 
brings still less relief ; and in this way, 
it will run its fatal course, each succeed- 
ing attack proving worse than that pre- 
ceding it ; till nature at last exhausted, 
begins to give way, and death quickly 
closes the scene. 

The intermitting form of the epidemic 
is infinitely more common, and much 
more tractable. 

With regard to the questions how far 
the epidemic ought to be considered as 
contagious ? We have no hesitation in 
saying, that we belie' e it not to be so in 
any of its natural forms ; whatever might 
happen in ca'es, which from improper 
treatment, bad been allowed to pass into 
low continued fevers attended with the 
usual symptoms of putrcsceucy, though 
even then, contagion could never extend 
far in a country like this, where the ge- 
neral heat of the air seems peculiarly hos- 
tile, as well to its first production, as to 
its spreading ; and where the free admis- 
sion of fresh air, could not fail quickly to 
break and disperse its circle. 

The types of fevers are sometimes 
changed dming the course of the malady ; 
tile conversion of a remittent into a ter- 
tian, is favourable to tiie patient, as is 
that of a double tertian into a siugle ter- 
tian on the other hand are sometimes un- 
fortunately by mismanagement, turned 
into remittents, irregular, or even conti- 
nued fevers, as are tertians into double 
tertians, quotidians or quartaus. 

The mode of treatment adopted 
and recommended by the Report- 
ers is judicious, and not different 
from the usual approved practice 
in such cases ; excepting that we 
do not in any one instance ob- 
serve that bleeding has been used. 
Now, as Cullen, Lind, and other 
old practitioners only ventured to 
bleed when a phlogistic diathesis 
prevailed ; we must suppose that 
this epidemic was attended with a 
greater degree of debility than ge- 
nerally occurs in the remittent fe- 
vers of hot climates, in which Dr. 
Jackson, and other modern practi- 
tioners, found free bleeding ne- 


cessary, and of infinite use in stop- 
ping the progress of the disease. 
We doubt not but that some of 
these active practitioners, would 
censure the timidity of the Com- 
mittee, and impute to it the fatal 
progress of the disease ; but we 
own that we have not sufficient do- 
cuments before us to determine 
upon that delicate question : — 
When the epidemic, fiist shews itself, 
we lose no time, on the body's becoming 
tool, in clearing out the bowels, by ad- 
ministering a brisk purge : cither twenty- 
six grains of fresh powdered jalap, and 
a scruple of crystals of tartar, well rub- 
bed together ; a full dose of sulphate of 
magnesia and manna, or an ounce of c istor 
oil. Soon after the medicine has ceased 
to operate, we prescribe the circhoim ; the 
nearer the time of giving the last dose of 
the bark for the day, is brought to the 
period of the attack of the cold stage, 
the more likely will it be to accomplish 
the purpose intended. 

From six to eight drachms of the ftesh 
powdered bark, taken in substance, will 
commonly be sufficient to keep olf a fit. 

At the commencement of the hot fit, 
benefit is often derived from thirty to for- 
ty drops of laudanum, given in a small 
glass of water, in conjunction with half 
a drachm or more of the alcohol amnronia- 
tum aromaticum, or with half an ounce 
of the aqua acetatis ammonite. 

When the perspiration begius to flow, 
the drink ought to be taken rapid ; but 
during the time that the skin is dry, and 
the temperature of the body at its great- 
est febrile height, cold water may not 
only be takeu with safety, but we think 
with advantage. 

But when the fever has perhaps been 
allowed to run its course for days toge- 
ther, without any thing having beeu done 
to check it; on the contrary, improper 
food may have been taken, bile pent up, 
spirituous liquors drunk, — the conse- 
quence of which must be, tftat abdomiual 
congestions, and obstructions of the great- 
er viscera, soon take place, and an obsti- 
nate and a dangerous state ot the disorder 
is thereby rood certainly induced. 

lusuch distressing circumstances there 
is often but little advantage to be expect- 
ed from medicine, without, at the same 
time, having recourse to a change of cH- 
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nirate, — that calomel will, iu many case**, 
be found of great service ; particularly if 
the habit be still pretty strong, and the 
bowels firm. On the mouth being affect- 
ed with the medicine, some of the most 
unpleasant symptoms will, in all probabi- 
lity, disappear, when the baik, should 
it still be necessary, can be administered 
with more safety. 

But if full and proper evacuations are 
procured at the commencement of the 
disease; if over secretions of the bile are 
purged off, and if great care is at all times 
taken to keep the bowels open, we see 
no good reason why thi« acrid mineral 
should be given ; however necessary it 
may be to alter the habit in more serious 
attacks. 

We have occasionally tried with advan- 
tage the vitriolic dither , — to the quanti- 
ty of a drachm and a half, on the approach 
ol‘ the cold fit : and we have also known 
benefit derived from a full dose of lau- 
danum, given about an hour before the 
attack. 

Au emetic , given a little before the cold 
fit was expected, has occasionally kept 
it off. 

Arsenic has been used from time im- 
memorial by the Hindoo medical practi- 
tioners ; but we do not much approve of 
the practice, though we must add, that 
tve have in some instances, seen it suc- 
ceed, in putting an entire stop to the 
disease, when many other things had 
failed. 

In recommending the use of the cold 
affusion during the cold fit, we can speak 
•without hesitation, being firmly of opi- 
nion that it is a very powerful remedy : 
and what frequently, when judiciously 
used, arrests the pi ogress of the inter- 
mittent. 

A blister applied to the nape of the 
neck, will after prevent the recurrence of 
the cold fit. 

Notwithstanding all these remedies 
however, the disease will sometimes prove 
very obstinate ; and if not checked, run 
«*» to coma and death. 

In such cases, calomel, or the blue pill, 
continued till the mouth is a little affect- 
ed, even when no obstruction has taken 
place, is Often found to be of the greatest 
service, by inducing a new actioa, and 
thereby bringing about so great a change 
in the habit of the patient, that the cin- 
•boua, which previously bad been given 


in vain will now be administered with 

surcc-s. 

When from the appearance of the symp- 
toms formerly described, it is evident 
that a fever of the remittent kind is ex- 
pected, the stomach is often in so irrita- 
ble a stale, that it would be highly im- 
proper ro give an emetic. In such rase* 
>ve order at once the following pills: — 

Calomel, gr. vi. pp!v. jacob. gr. vi. 

Misce. fiaut pilulte tres. 

The whole of which may be taken in the 
course of tlie twelve hours. 

On the second day, no time is to be 
lost in haling recourse to mercury; the 
remedy which at such times, cau best 
he relied upon for producing a proper in- 
termission. 

With regard to the moon producing re- 
lapses of fever, we cannot speak with 
much confidence. 

Soon after the appointment of this 
committee we had occasion ro rcgict that 
much mischief evidently arose from a de- 
ficiency of medical aid ill many of the 
Southern provinces ; and then called to 
the attention of the medical board, cci- 
tain short rules, which we thought could 
easily be followed by the natives them- 
selves. 

And we have now the greatest satis- 
faction iu saying that our advice was not 
bestowed in vain : many natives in dif- 
ferent quarters have acknowledged the 
great benefit that has been derived from 
the use of the medicines we brought to 
their notice, ami confess they believe them 
to have saved many lives. 

To prevent the recurrence of so 
great a mortality, the Reporters 
advise, that 

Wherever it can be done with con- 
venience in future, villages and hamlets 
should be built on sites that are high and 
dry. 

To give them every encouragement to 
build their streets wide and regular. 

To i econimend tiling, in place of thatch- 
ing, the roofs of houses, to such as can 
afford it. 

To point out the benefit of sleeping on 
cuttles, instead of lying os the damp 
ground. 

To have it strongly urged, the advan- 
tages that are to be derived, in moist and 
bleak weather, from being covered with 
cumbltes. . 
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They add : — 

Nothing is more likely to [wore advan- 
tageous to the climate of our Indian do- 
minions, than th* clearing away of jungle, 
the draining o£ useless swamps, and an 
extensive cultivation of waste lands; and 
we are extremely happy to learn, that at 
this very time, these objects occupy the 
serious attention of the Governor in 
Council of Fort St. George. 

Thus we have drawn within the 
view 7 of the reader the more strik- 
ing parts of this Report. Portions 
of its pages have greatly attracted 
and rewarded our attention ; while, 
as has already escaped us, we are 
very far from deeming the work, 
considered as a whole, a sufficiently 
complete and explanatory docu- 
ment upon the subject which it 
professes to illustrate ; and con- 
sequently we are of opinion that 
there is room for further medical 
inquiry. Some of the glaring 
omissions in this production have 
already been pointed out ; the 
doubts which the Report leave 
on our minds, as to whether and 
when the Reporters visited the 
suffering districts, have been ex- 
pressed ; and perhaps we ought 
not to close our remarks without 
communicating our astonishment 
upon another point belonging to 
this inquiry ; namely, that during 
three years, the Madras govern- 
ment suffered this fatal disease to 
rage with boundless fury, before 
any decisive measures were adopt- 
ed to ascertain its nature, or 
arrest its progress. 

Tracts, Historical and Statistical, 
on India, &r. 

(' Concluded from page 369.J 

The Hindoos have often been 
described to us as a people, who, 
in former periods, abounded in 
eminent sages, and excelled in 
every art that could adorn a civi- 
lized nation. Their general supe- 
riority over their puny descend- 
ants, has certainly been sufficiently 
demonstrated by the various re- 


searches of the enlightened and in- 
defatigable members of the Asiatic 
Society. To extol them, howe- 
ver, as prodigies of learning, and 
their literary productions as re- 
positories of consummate wisdom, 
we conceive to be exclusively the 
disposition of enthusiastic minds. 
Whatever may have been their at- 
tainments in science and litera- 
ture in general, the particular 
specimen which is now before us, 
is undoubtedly calculated to af- 
ford to the serious inquirer the 
slightest of all possible encourage- 
ment. 

The proficiency of this singular 
people in medical knowledge, had 
been sparingly investigated, until 
the persevering attention of our 
author was directed to that in- 
quiry. He has presented us, 
amongst his other tracts, with tvro> 
treatises on medjcine, translated 
from the native languages ; and 
whatever may be our opinion of 
the merit they respectively pos- 
sess, the entertainment we have 
derived fiom their perusal entitles 
the translator to our best acknow- 
ledgments. The Brahmins, he 
observes, have not classed them 
among their sacred books ; but 
every thing that has been written 
in the Shasters, on the art of medi- 
cine, is comprised in these trea- 
tises. 

Our readers will recognise the 
subject as one of the desiderata of 
Sir William Jones ; but we are 
much disposed to question whe- 
ther tlie influence of even so illus- 
trious a name, will stimulate our 
countrymen to further exertions 
in the prosecution of a study that 
seems calculated only to entertain 
by the ludicrous, and to puzzle by 
the obscure! 

Dr. Heyne’s opinion, however, 
of the medical attainments of the 
Hindoos, appears to be somewhat 
dubious ; at least we are unable to 
reconcile the two following passa- 
ges, which occur, respectively, in 
the introduction and conclusion of 
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the tract we are now considering. 
We present them in their natural 
order : — 

The medical works of the Hindoo are 
neither to be regarded as miraculous pio- 
(luctions of wisdom, nor as repositories of 
nonsense. Their practical principles, an 
{so] far as I can jndee, are very •'imilar 
to our own ; and even their theories liny 
be reconciled with ours, if we make al- 
lowance for their ignorance of anatomy, 
.and the imperfection of their physiologi- 
cal speculations. 

Vice versa t — 

Thus I ha\e finished the ti animation of 
lhi> most extraoi'dinai> treatise ; and 1 
dare say my readers ate by this time as 
fatigued as I am myself. It may be con- 
sidered as a summary of all the medical 
knowledge of the Hindoos. We see tin it 
absolute ignorance of aualomj, and eve- 
ry tiling connected with the function^ of 
the human body ; that their >Wem i.s 
-entiiely ehiineiical, ami connected with 
their religions opinion'' and the long 
tarts to whkli they subject then patients, 
me piohablv by fai the mo'L edieacioii' of 
their iciuediea. 

If this had been the only in- 
stance of apparent inconsistency 
occurring in the volume, we should 
have passed it over ; concluding 
that the prosecution of the task 
of converting into English such 
a farrago of conceits, must na- 
turally have irritated, more and 
more, the temper of the translator. 
As one however of many similar 
offences, it demands our notice. 
For ourselves, we are disposed 
■to adopt our author's latter senti- 
ments. We think also, that the al- 
lowances we are required to make, 
are much greater than ought to be 
conceded. When a class ot men, 
who style themselves physicians, 
are found, upon examination, to he 
totally unacquainted with the very 
first rudiments of anatomical and 
chemical knowledge, it certainly 
requires a large portion of good- 
nature, to rank them far above 
the Highland empiric, who boiled 
liis herbs, and muttered spells 
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over the contusions of the unfor- 
tunate “ Waverley.” 

One solid benefit which may 
possibly be derived from the 
translation of these singular pro- 
ductions, is the attention which 
scientific Europeans may be in- 
duced to afford, in order to as- 
certain precisely the nature and 
qualities of those vegetable sim- 
ples which the Indian practi- 
tioners have been accustomed to 
employ. We must acknowledge, 
however, that we possess no palpa- 
ble grounds for conjecture that any 
thing material remains to be dis- 
covered in regard to the properties 
of those plants which are enume- 
rated in the present dissertation. 

But as that which can instruct 
us little mav he capable neverthe- 
less of affording some amusement, 
we shall make a few extracts for 
the entertainment of such of our 
readers as may be willing to in- 
dulge a few idle moments. 

The first we shall offer relates 
to the classification of diseases : — 

The three pi inci pal dispositions horn 
with man, namely, wadnm, * pittum +, 
ami cl ies turn J, occasion liis temper and 
natural constitution. Hence the physi- 
cian ought to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with their nature, so as to be 
able to ascertain which of the three pre- 
dominates in any individual ; whether 
they be single or mixed, and what pro- 
portion they hear to each other. He 
oiuriit to know likewise, the different di- 
seases that may he ptodutvd by tlte-e 
tinee diriment i.uiscs, their nature and 
symptoms, that he tilt) he able to judge 
of a disorder by the pulse, and other elia- 
i acteristic signs. 

*• Thorough! v acquainted with 
their nature !" Itionn tenratis ? — 
In due order we proceed to the 
pulse : — 

Wadum, pittum, and eltesturo, the 
names of the tluee different morbiferous 
diatheses in nun, are likewise the appe! 
lations of the three different pulses it' 


* Literally translated, “ wind " 
t Bile. ’ t Slit 1 " 

Vol.II. s 
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the human body. In disorders occasion- 
ed by wadum, the pulse of that denomi- 
nation is perceived ; and the same obser- 
vation applies to the disorders occasioned 
by pittum and chestum. 

The pulse wadum beats exactly at the 
joint of the hand. Close to it is the 
pulse pittum, and a little farther down, 
chestum. The size of the pulse appears 
to be that of a rice grain. The pulse, iu 
men, must always be examined on the 
right side ; and iu women on the left. § 

In order to examine the pulse, the 
physician is, with his left hand, to lay- 
hold of the thumb, first and second fin- 
ger of the patient, and then to lay the 
first, second, and third finger of his right 
hand on the pulse. Under the first, he 
will perceive beating the pulse wadum ; 
under the second, the pulse pittum ; and 
nnder the third, the pulse chestum. The 
pulse is in every part of the body. 

The pulse wadum, when predominant, 
beats in the same manner that a frog 
jumps, or as the motion of the creeping 
rain-worm, the progress of a snake, the 
motion of a child in a cradle hung in 
chains, or like the bloodsucker. In pit- 
tum, the pulse imitates the fowl when 
running ; she beats the earth with her 
wings ; or it resembles the gait of a pea- 
cock ; or the contorted rope, which re- 
turns forcibly on itself ; or the hopping 
of a sparrow. In chestum the pulse goes 
as slow as the fowl walks ; as the turtle- 
dove, or tile female crow. 

This is a species of rhetoric we 
are totally unacquainted with ; the 
following passage however belongs 
to the sublime : — 

Fevers are the rajahs, or chiefs of all 
diseases, and the thirst that accompanies 
them is like the god of death. They is- 
sued from the fiery eye of lshuren’s foie- 
head, when Takka, his father-in-law, 
maliciously attempted to dethrone him. 
Iu a convention of all the gods he brought 
a fire-offering, with a view to annihilate 
the great god Ishuren; but Ishuren, in- 
formed in his residence Kailasum of his 
intention, sent forth from his wrathful 
eye the burning fever, which dispersed 
itself over all the world. 

Simplicity, amounting to rude- 

I This i» carefully observed by the Indian phy- 
sician. 


ness, appears to be the charac- 
teristic of all the medicines em- 
ployed by the Hindoos : and in 
that remedy which is pronounced 
by Dr. Heyne to be the most effi- 
cacious of all, we believe them to 
be without a parallel amongst the 
followers of unlettered nature. 
We allude to the longjasts which, 
in cases of fever, are almost uni- 
versally prescribed. But the ex- 
pression must of necessity be ex- 
tremely vague to an European un- 
derstanding ; the treatise there- 
fore shall explain itself : — 

The diet is called lankanum* when 
prescribed in fevers. The lankanum re- 
quires, that the patient, in fevers occa- 
sioned by wadum, shall not eat or drink 
any thing for the first three days : on the 
fourth day he begins to take the prescribed 
physic. Other physicians order the pati- 
ent to abstain from eating and drinking 
during seven days. In fevers proceeding 
from pittnm, the patient is only con- 
demned to a fast of a single day, before 
he commences his course of medicine, 
though there are some physicians who 
prescribe a fast of three days. Fevers 
from chestum require an abstinence from 
eating and drinkiDg for seven days, while 
others more rigid prolong the fast for 
nine days : the patient may then com- 
mence his medicine, and lie is to drink 
some coujie made of rice one hour after 
having taken his medicine. 

How would such a mode of 
treatment be relished by our En- 
glish patients? We are persua- 
ded, that whatever else may be 
thought worthy of imitation in the 
curious compositions before us, the 
regimen in question is the last that 
our English physicians would think 
it prudent to advise. 

Nothing however can be effec- 

* “ This word literally signifies /tut. It may 
appear incredible that the Indian physicians pre- 
scribe a rigorous fast of eight or ten days to their 
patients, and still more so that the patients 
should be|able to endure it ; but it is literally the 
fact. This is the common mode of curing the 
intermittents and hill fevers in this part of the 
country, and 1 am a witness that my own ser- 
vants hane fasted from ten to twenty days.” 

We agree with the learned Doctor that this 
** may appear incredible la he tharoogfaiy 
persuaded that he was not deceived J— -Jtnr. 
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ted without charms and invocati- 
ons ; neither can any thing be 
more ridiculous than the manner in 
which these are performed : 

The evil spirit that presides over the 
disorder, takes his station on the left 
side of the patient, and care must be 
takeu that he gets [get] his due portion 
of the medicine. The cup out of which 
the medicine has been taken, must be 
placed on the same side ; but to prevent 
the spirit from sipping what might re- 
main, and by that means defiling the 
cup, it must always be carefully inver- 
ted. 

We have neither time nor space 
to divert our readers with descrip- 
tions of the many laughable cere- 
monies regarded by the Hindoos 
as essential to the preparation of 
medicines. We are obliged, in- 
deed, to dismiss the subject ; and 
while we do it with a feeling of sa- 
tisfaction at the information we 
have already received, we refer 
to the work itself such readers as 
have any inclination to be farther 
enlightened in these mysteries. 

In making our remarks upon a 
work that contains such a variety 
of miscellaneous matter, it can- 
not be expected that we should 
discuss the merits of each indivi- 
dual essay; the remainder there- 
fore of the present article will 
consist of cursory gleanings from 
different portions of the publica- 
tion, together with a few observa- 
tions of our own on such particu- 
lar passages as may appear to us 
to be chiefly worthy of attention. 

The following description of the 
country about Hydrabad, a city 
which was twice visited by our au- 
thor, presents a lamentable, but 
fay no means an unusual picture of 
the hard and unfeeling character 
of Mussulman domination ; — 

This hi probably the most barren spot 
which the Nizam could have selected in 
the whole of his dominions for a capital. 
It is remarkable that the tyrant of the 
Mysore chose a similar spot for his capi- 
tal ; for the neighbourhood of Seringapa- 
tam is, I understand as barren and 


stony as the country about Hydrabad. 
It puts me in mind of some Tartar princes, 
who kept a vast desert round their resi- 
dences, to starve their enemies before 
they could make their approach to them. 
With a view to effect such a defence for 
Hydrabad, it is not unlikely that bis high- 
ness the Nizam confides the management 
of tiie country adjoining the Company’s 
dominions to the most rapacious of his 
Sirdars. This opinion does not appear 
so improbable when we hear it affirmed, 
that the interior of his country is much 
better managed. Gentlemen who have 
been there, pronounce the country highly 
cultivated, especially all over the table 
land, which commences a few miles be- 
yond the western range of hills not far 
from Hydrabad. 

The confines of those territories 
of the Company which border 
upon the Nizam’s dominions, ap- 
pear to be designated by a land- 
mark which no one can mistake. 
Our traveller, on his first entrance 
into the last-mentioned and ill- 
fated country, was struck with the 
gloomy aspect of every thing be- 
fore him ; and so little cause did 
he experience, during the contin- 
uance of his journey, to correct 
his first impressions, that he seems 
to have been constantly reflecting 
upon the same distressing subject. 
India is in truth a melancholy in- 
stance of the mutability of all 
things here. Vestiges of ancient 
grandeur, amidst “ an almost im- 
penetrable jungle,” continually be- 
tray, in awful silence, the glory of 
departed years. 

We return from this digression, 
by making an extract from the 
journal of the Doctor’s second jour- 
ney to the same capital : — 

The difference is indeed very striking 
between the Company’s districts and 
those of the native powers. In the for- 
mer a collector’s letter or note to the vil- 
lage people will ensure a cheerful recep- 
tion, and compliance with every thing 
reasonable ; whereas here, the mandate, 
with a person to enforce it, met with 
sullen indignation, and often with a fiat 
refusal when they found themselves strong 
enough to resist. The Hindoos seemed 
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by no means satisfied with their master, 
though tlie Mussulmen extolled him as a 
perfect saint. To me this at otiee ex- 
plained his character, for pious , when 
applied to a Mussulman, means a man 
who lavishes his money upon fakirs and 
women, and has no mercy on cafiies or 
unbelievers. 

€< Oh when will the Dharma Company 
take care of us also ?*' is the general ex- 
clamation of the ryots on the fiontiers of 
thedistiicts belonging to Mussulmen so- 
vereigns. We learned here that the Ni- 
zam’s government had lately applied to 
that of Madras, to forbid the receiving 
of tlieir cultivators in the Company’s dis- 
tricts, as they had emigiated in such 
numbers that they were afraid of a di- 
minution in the revenue. A rumour of 
this kind may have been spread merely to 
deter the people from making further at- 
tempts to leave the country. It is a com- 
mon practice fm rjots to leave their vil- 
lages and take refuge in other districts, 
whenever they feel themselves aggrieved 
by the renters and zemindars ; terms arc 
then generally offered and accepted, and 
guaianteed by the zemindar in whose 
district they have taken retuge. 

In one respect, the Doctor’s se- 
cond entrance into the same capi- 
tal appears to have been more 
auspicious than the first : — we trust 
the omen is a favourable one, both 
for England and for India : — 

We passed through the suburbs and 
what astonished me, without being once 
abused by a pious Mussulman. What a 
difference from the treatment which I 
saw and experienced ten years previous ! 
At that time it was with the utmost dif- 
ficulty that 1 could get admission into 
the city ; and, when unprotected, I sel- 
dom passed a Mooinian without receiving 
an opprobrious appellation; now the 
gates weie wide open, English scpojs 
weic seen parading every where in the 
street'-, and many a Moorman as he pass- 
ed would salute us with a salam. 

The Mohammedan conquerors 
of Hindo^tan. like the barbarians 
who desolated Europe, extended 
the reign of ignorance wherever 
they conveyed their arms. Mul- 
titudes of the unfortunate natives 
resorted to their woods and moun- 


tains, and, by the habits of a pre- 
datory life, maintained in savage 
rudeness, a real or a specious in- 
dependence. Centuries have since 
elapsed, and the minds of these 
marauding people have gradually 
degenerated. The following anec- 
dote sufficiently defines the limits 
of their present attainments 

Wanamparty, where vve staid to-day, 
is the residence of a Polygar, from whom 
wc leceived a very civ il reception, but for 
a long time we could scaicely get any 
thing else. The civilities consisted in the 
deputation of a Brahmin and some of his 
servants, to congratulate us on our arri- 
val, and to tender us his services ; they 
expressed at t he same time a hope that I 
would visit the Rajah after I had recover- 
ed from the fatigue of the d.i\ '» journey ; 
and in the mean time brought me a watch 
and a telescope ibi my amusement. The 
watch had never gone since it had been 
in the Rajah’s possession, and the spying 
glass had been quite dark. Some gentle- 
man who had passed this place, had given 
it as a piesent to the Rajah; “ in his 
hands it had brought things many miles 
off close within tilth reach, bur now it 
represented nothing hut daiki.css.” 

The watch had no.er been woundup, 
nor did they know how to do it, and the 
shutter over the eye-glass of the telescope 
never had been opened. They were de- 
lighted at finding that the spell was so 
easily removed. But it required no small 
degree of trouble to instruct them how to 
prevent similar accidents from happening 
in future. The management of the teles- 
cope was particularly difficult for their 
comprehension. 

Dr. Robertson observes, in his 
“ Historical Disquisition on In- 
dia/’ that luxuries are the only 
articles imported from those coun- 
tries. Not such, we trust, would 
be his present opinion, were he 
still alive. Many are the exer- 
tions which have been made, since 
the publication of his interesting 
volume, to promote the culture of 
such commodities, as were either 
calculated to encourage the indus- 
try of our own manufacturers, or 
might prove conducive to the ge- 
neral welfare. The meritorious 
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labours of investigation and im- 
provement, we rejoice to add, are 
still in progress. The author of 
the dissertations we are now pe- 
rusing, undoubtedly prefers sub- 
stantial claims to the acknow- 
ledgments of India and Europe. 
He has traversed, with an observ- 
ing eye, extensive portions of our 
Eastern empire, noticed its pro- 
ductions, and analyzed its soil. 
Tlie histories of his discoveries, 
unobtrusive as they are, may ulti- 
mately be found the source of 
great and general utility ; and 
the various improvements he has 
suggested, as they occurred to him 
in the course of his observations, 
are unquestionably entitled to an 
attentive consideration. Our li- 
mits will not permit us to enlarge 
on these particulars, but we can- 
not omit to notice, as tracts which 
are highly interesting, the accounts 
which Dr. Heyne has given us of 
certain diamond-mines which he 
inspected, and copper mines which 
lie discovered. Concerning the 
first, we extract some particu- 
lars* : — 

Diamonds have hitherto been found 
only in India and Brazil ; and few or no 
accurate descriptions of the geognostic 
structure of the countries in which they 
occur have been laid before the public. 
Having visited four or five different dia- 
mond mines in the peninsula of Hindos- 
tan, and examined the nature of the strata 
in which these precious mineral* are 
found, I propose in the present essay to 
give a short docription of the result of 
my observations. 

The first diainond-miue 1 visited was 
at Mallaviliy, a village sixteen miles west 
south-west of Ellore. My visit was paid 
on the 25th of May, 1/95. Mallaviliy is 
one of seven villages in this district, near 
which diamond mines exbt. Hence it 
would appear that the gem is scattered 
over a considerable extent of country in 
this part of India. The names of the 

* On the subject of the copper-mines, we have 
reason to believe that some valuable information 
is in possession of individuals at this time in 
England ; and we shall be thankful to any Cor- 
respondent, who will enable us to enrich our 
page-, with communications to that effect,— JD'jf. 


other six villages iu this neighbourhood, 
near which diamonds are found, and 
where mines formerly existed or still 
exi*t, ate, Ganipartala or Partal, Atkur, 
Burthenypadu, Pertalla, Wustapilly, ant! 
Codavettykallu. They all belonged for- 
meily to a powerful Zemindar, called 
Opparow. But for the last eighty years 
the Nizam has taken them under his own 
management. 

It is said that about a century ago 
some mountaineers found at the foot of a 
hill, after a shower of rain, some large 
stone*, which pioved to be diamonds of 
inestimable value. Opparow becoming 
acquainted with this discovery, immedi- 
ately .>et people to work upon the hill, 
who lound a prodigious number of very 
large diamonds. The news of this acqui- 
sition soon reached the Nizain, who was 
the sovereign. He dispatched his peons 
and took posr'e^ioii ot the villages. Since 
that time poisons authorised by him 
aie alone entitled to search here for dia- 
monds. 

Being unacquainted with tfie nature of 
the different treaties which have been ra- 
tified since that period, 1 cannot inform 
my readers how it came to pass, that 
even after the English East India Com- 
pany got possession of this Circar, these 
villages were retained by the Nizam, 
though all the rest of the country on this 
side of the Kistna was ceded. Tradi- 
tion says, “ that as soon as Opparow 
was obliged to give up his mines large 
stone* ceased to be found, and that the 
size of the diamonds extracted from the 
earth never exceeded that of a horse- 
grain or chick-pea, though before that 
period they were as large as common 
flinls.” 

The traditional account of the disco- 
very of the irou-minc at Codavetty Kallu, 
one of these seven ullages, is as follows : 
A shepherd one day found near a ravine 
in the neighbourhood, iome stones which 
appeared to him serviceable flints. He 
picked up seveial, and used them accord- 
ingly. Sometime after, the poor fellow 
whiht at the lesidence of Opparow, took, 
iu an unlucky moment, one of these 
stones out of his pocket, and employed it 
to strike a light to kindle his tobacco. 
The stone was observed by one of the 
Rajah’s lambadies*, who knowing its 
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value, made inquiry bow it had come into 
the possession of the shepherd. The 
good man heedlessly related all that he 
knew. He was conducted to the Rajah, 
who easily prevailed upon him to point 
out this unknown residence of Stree 
Ratchmie, the goddess of riches. The 
Rajah, on this occasion, was so condes- 
cending as to go himself to the spot, and 
was not a little surprised at the riches 
which the goddess had icservcd for him. 
Penetiated with grateful sentiments to 
the invisible harbinger of his good for- 
tune, and to the genius of the place, he 
immediately ordered an offering to be 
brought, which, for more than one rea- 
son, consisted of the head and blood of 
the poor shepherd. Jlis wife and chil- 
dren being fouud, upon examination, en- 
tirely ignorant of the discovery, were 
spared, and taken care of by the Rajah 
as long as the mines belonged to him. 
Bullock- loads of diamonds were found, it 
is said, near the nullah, until at length 
the Nizam, being apprized of the disco- 
very, claimed the ground as his own, and 
deprived the Zemindar of it for ever. But 
he had been so industrious, during the 
short time that the mines were in his 
possession, that all the large gems were 
removed, and the Nizam was able to ob- 
tain only small diamonds of comparatively 
inconsiderable value. 

I have little doubt that the foundation 
of this account is correct, though it may 
well be asked what is become of the bul- 
lock loads of diamonds. For at present 
the family of Oparrow is rather poor and 
dependent, and resident at Ellore. 

Diamond mines are found in different 
parts of the ceded districts, especially in 
the eastern and central divisions. In the 
Cheunur Taluk*, in which Cuddapah is 
the largest town, there are two places 
called Condapetta and Ovalumpally, 
where diamonds occur. In the next talux, 
on the west side of this, diamonds are 
dug at Ramdur and Pinchetgapadu. Se- 
veral mines exist near Gooty, and about 
fifteen gows-j* from that place a famous 
diamond mine exists in the Kistna river. 

The diamond mines near Cuddapah are 
about seven miles north-east from the 
town, on both banks of thePennar river, 
which in this place washqg the foot of a 

* The division of a large district, 
t A gow i* tight miles. 


range of hills. The country iu which 
they occur is bounded on the east by the 
range of hills just mentioned, which run 
nearly north and south for about fifteen 
miles, with a sharp little interrupted 
ridge. Opposite to Cuddapah they meet 
another similar ridge, stretching for about 
eight miles from north-east to south- 
west. This second range meets a third 
range running neatly d«e west, for about 
twenty miles, and forming the southern 
boundary of the district. To the west- 
ward the country continues plain aud 
open to a great extent : to the north- 
ward we see hills and ranges connected 
with the eastern mountains.' — 

The mode of working a diamond-mine 
is this : after all the superincumbent 
beds, and the huge .stones in the diamond 
bed, are removed out of the mine, the 
small gravel and other constituents are 
carried to a small distance, and put into 
a cistern about eight feet square and three 
deep. In this situation water is poured 
upon it, which separates the lighter 
loamy particles. The gravel aud small 
stones, which sink to the bottom, are 
then thrown into a heap dose to the cis- 
tern, from which they are conveyed to a 
smooth plain of about twenty feet square, 
made of hardened clay. Tpon this plain 
the whole is thinly spread. 'Hie gravel 
in this position being slightly moistened, 
six or seven people go over it several 
times in succession. The first time, they 
pick out only the large stones : the se- 
cond and subsequent times, the smaller 
gravel is carefully turned over with the 
flat of tbe hand, whilst they as carefully 
w T atch for the spark from the diamond, 
which invariably strikes the eye. 

These people are not guarded, and do* 
not seem to be under any controul. Every 
thing is left implicitly to their good faith j 
which at all times is, perhaps,, the best 
way to iusure fidelity. They do not go 
in any particular direction over the gra- 
vel. At the Candapetty mines they went 
nearly from east to west, backward and 
forward ; and at Ovalumpally, from 
north to south. At both places they 
were working at the same hour of the 
day, and in cloudy weather.— 

The mines are scarcely any thing else 
but deep holes, open at top ; sometimes 
indeed the work is carried on for some 
extent under the rock, which is then sup- 
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ported by stone pillars : I saw none This bed is seldom more than a foot in 
deeper than twenty feet. The gallery thickness ; it is intimately connected 
under the rock is so low, that the people with the beds both above and below it, 
are obliged to woik in it sitting, a mode and frequently differs from them in no- 
of working which an Indian prefeis to thing but the greater quantity of pebbles 
every other. As most of the miners had which it contains. The nature of tliis 
left this place for the richer mines of the bed determines the workmen either to 
Kistna, I did not see them at woik ; I uncover the nholeand work in open day, 
only know that they never employ gun- or to drive a gallery for a little way un- 
powder to blast the rock, though such an der the rock. This last method is had 
auxiliary would very much facilitate their recourse to when the diamond bed is of 
labours. The solid rock of the hills trilling thickness, but very productive. 

(which by the by is not quite destitute it is obvious that the nature of these 
of diamonds,) is an aggregate consisting hills is quite similar to that of the earthy 
chiefly of coarse grev liornstone, with diamond mine described in a former part 
rounded pebbles of the same species, but of this tract; the constituents ate the 
of a fine variety of stone, or of jasper of same in both cases, the whole difference 
different colours. At some depth this rock lies in the cohesion. Here the pebbles 
becomes a ferruginous sandstone, the are cemented together into a stone, while 
grains of which are finely cemented toge- in the mines formerly described they lie 
ther ; and this kind of stone usually forms loose in the state of gravel, 
the roof of the floor of the mines. The The diamonds found here are of an in- 
floor is generally of a reddish brown co- considerable size, but usually in crystals : 
lour with shining particles, and strikes and 1 dare say they would be all found 
fire with steel. crystaiized, if another mode of extract- 

Through this solid rock they are ob- iug them were adopted. Those found in 
liged to make their way before they ar- the earthy beds are mostly large, and less 
rive at the bed in which the diamonds frequently of a regular form. The differ - 
are usually found. They commence at ence seems to depend upon the local situ- 
different places, as their fancy leads them, atiou. We may either suppose that the 
with a spot about twenty feet square, diamonds in the loose beds have been so 
which, by iron instruments and steel long water-worn as to have been deprived 
wedges, they break into slabs or frag- of their angles, while those in the stony 
meats of from one hundred to five him- bed have not been subjected to so much 
deed pounds weight. In this way they atttition; or if such an explanation be 
sink to the diamond bed, which is fifteen inadmissible, we must suppose that in 
or twenty feet under the surface : this bed one case the crystalization has taken 
extends round the whole hill, and is as place so slowly as to constitute regular 
regular in its thickness and extent as the figures, whilst in the other case it has 
other unproductive beds in the same been hurried and rapid, and had produced 
place ; it consists of a conglomerate, com- figures destitute of regularity. There is 
posed of rounded silicious pebbles, quartz, something in the crystalization of the dia- 
chalcedony, and jasper of different co- mond which distinguishes it from all ' 

lours from white to black. The cement other crystals : the faces are all enrvili- , 

appears to be a kind of clay approaching near, while in every other species of mi- j 

to wacke in its appearance, and is very neral all curves seem to be constantly ex- ; 

small in quantity: thus it appears that eluded: are we to asetibe this difference j 

the diamond bed is of the same nature to any thing peculiar to the diamond it- j 

with the rocks both above and below it, self, or to the slowness with which the 

hut it is distinguished from them by its crystalization wits effected ? At present j 

superior hardness. The darker colours, we can have no accui ate ideas on the »ob- 
as black, leek green, and brown prevail ject, because wc are not acquainted with 
in some pieces ; ia others the light co- any subject capable of bolding carbon in 

lours, as white, grey, and brick red, are solution, and of course cannot shew the 

the prevalent ones. Some of the pebbles, particular circumstances under which iu 

when broken, have a pellucid appearance, crystalization took place. That some 
others exhibit arborizations or deudriti- solvent of the diamond exists we have ; 

eaL figures. every reason to believe, from the way in 
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which that stone occurs, but it would be 
useless to speculate ou the subject till 
that solvent is diseovt red. 

Before we close our article, our 
office as critics obliges us to qua- 
lify with a few animadversions the 
observations we have been making. 
And first, we must ask our au- 
thor, whether he were serious or 
jocose, when writing the follow- 
ing passage : — 

Masses (of hail) of immense size, are 
said to have fallen from the clouds at dif- 
ferent periods : in the latter part of Tip- 
poo Sultan’s reign, it is on record, and 
well authenticated, that a piece fell near 
Seringapatam of the size of an elephant, 
which, by the Sudan’s officers, was re- 
ported to produce “ the effect of fire on 
the skin of those who touched it — a 
comparison naturally made by persons ig- 
norant of the sensation of extreme fri- 
gidity. It is stated that two days elapsed 
before it was entirely dissolved, during 
which time it exhaled such a stench as to 
prevent people from approaching it ; fear 
probably occasioned the latter report. 
That this account is in the public records 
of TippooS reign, 1 have fiom a ceu tic- 
man of the greatest respectability of cha- 
racter, and high in the civil service of the 
Honourable Company. 

If the Doctor wore really seri- 
ous (and from the style we must 
infer that he was), it must appear 
that he was hesitating whether to 
give credit or not to this most ex- 
traordinary story. Supposing, how- 
ever, that he were in jest, we 
then observe, that though we 
have been often entertained by 
attempts to be witty, this is, with- 
out exception, the most singular 
way of joking we ever heard of. 

In following the author in his 
various tours, we are frequently 
much annoyed by the imperfec- 
tions of the maps : the omis- 
sions are without number, and we 
are prevented by an impassable 
boundary, from accompanying the 
tourist to Hydrabad and Seronge. 
We find them, likewise, on seve- 
ral occasions, provokingly incon- 
sistent with the text. 

In regard to the orthography 
of the names of places, it is not 
merely Text versus Maps, but 


Text versus Text. We have no- 
ticed various instances of the 
names of the same places being 
spelt in three or four different 
ways, in different parts of the 
publication. This surely is not 
“ using the manner of spelling In- 
dian words as adopted in the Asia- 
tic Researches.” — ( Vide Preface.) 

Dr. Heyne being a foreigner, it 
would be somewhat captious to 
enumerate his faults of style ; but 
since he has taken the liberty of 
presenting us with a few additional 
words, it cannot be improper to 
remind him that this is a privi- 
lege which we concede to hut 
few writers. To notice a single in- 
stance ofhis liberality, the expres- 
sion “ to indigenate” is no where to 
he met with in our language ; and it 
would be nonsense if it were. 

In conclusion, it will be collect- 
ed from the tenour of our remarks, 
that this volume, amid partial 
faults of authorship, abounds in 
curious and useful information ; a 
character which will be best fur- 
ther illustrated by our adding, as 
briefly as possible, a general no- 
tice of its principal contents. 
These are, 1. Statistical Frag- 
ments on the Carnatic; 2. Statis- 
tical Fragments on the Mysore, in- 
cluding its natural history, agri- 
culture, trade, manufactures, po- 
pulation, language, learning, paint- 
ing, &c. ; 3. Twenty-two addi- 
tional Tracts on the topography, 
manufactures, medicine, politics, 
morals, religion, and products of 
India ; 4'. Letters on Sumatra ; 5. 
An Appendix, containing an ana- 
lysis of a new species of copper 
ore, by Dr. Thomson ; thermo- 
metrical and barometrical tables ; 
and two itineraries. The plates 
and maps are, 1. The Rock of 
Trichinipoly ; 2- Map of part of 
the Peninsula of India ; 3. Agri- 
cultural Instruments ; 4. A dia- 
mond in the rock, or matrix ; 5. 
Method of drawing water from 
deep wells, and iron - furnace ; 6; 
A view of the romantie rock of 
Virra Ma'li ; 7. A map of the 
Circars. 
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INDIGO. 

The following extract of a letter, rela- 
ting to the packing of Indigo, may be of 
sci vice to our commercial readers : — 

“ London , Oct. 1 . 

“ Your plan, of packing Indigo in small 
chests, will, we fear, prove an injury, ra- 
ther than a benefit to its sale. Any devi- 
ation from tlie customary packages would 
be (inadvisable, but their diminution 
into more boxes would be attended with 
much additional charge and inconveni- 
ence. The warehouse- rent will be 
equally heavy on small as on large 
chests ; so will the petty charges of ship- 
ping, warehousing, repairing, enlarging, 
&c. &c., and there will be a disadvantage 
in respect to the additional tonnage, alt 
which will affect foreign buyers, as well 
as speculators. The greatest objections, 
however, are the protracted time con- 
sumed by the sale, and the increase ot the 
number of chests imported ; both which 
will tend to discomage attendance at our 
public sales. You will remember, that 
from the long confinement to the sale- 
room, of the Directors who are obliged to 
preside at all India House sales in person, 
an attempt was made a few years since, 
to include two or three chests of Indigo, 
even of the present size, in one lot. 
Tins we resisted successfully ; but it was 
an implied engagement that we should re- 
commend the general use of four-maund 
chests. We have heard foreigners coin- 
plain of too small packages being some- 
times used ; never of their being too 
large. The swelling the number of chests 
for sale may materially conduce to alarm 
holders and purchasers, who will not have 
the means of knowing that the chests aie 
of reduced dimensions. Smaller chests, 
as you observe, may prove something 
more convenient in moving from place to 
place; but the machines used in this 
country render this of little moment, and 
as to the liability to breakage, we ima- 
gine you would gain very little, if any 
thing, on that score ; as the contents must 
always be emptied out in the way now 
practised, when it matters not whether 
the weight behalf a cwt. or three cut. 
On all accounts, therefore, we take the 
liberty of strongly recommending you 
not to change the ordinary size of your 
chests. Such as contain from two hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred and eighty 
lbs. are, in all respects, preferable/* 

A Madras paper has the following re- 
marks on the article, respecting Indigo, 
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given in the Asiatic Journal for last 
month, page 364. 

“ Some time ago, one of the Calcutta 
prints contained an account of certain 
arrangements, which the mercantile body 
of Calcutta were stated to have either 
contemplated or adopted, for diminishing 
the manufacture of Indivo ; and for les- 
sening the losses likely to be occasioned to 
individuals by a reduction of existing es- 
tablishments, connected with the piepar- 
ation of this article. We were after- 
wards informed that the plan had not 
been matured, and it was suggested, that 
misapprehension and alarm might be oc- 
casioned by the publication of schemes 
which had not been finally adopted. From 
the following statement, however, which 
appeared in a late number of the Calcutta 
Gazette, it should seem, that arrange- 
ments have now. been completed, so far 
as they may depend on the parties with 
whom they have oiiiri tinted ; and the ob- 
jects of the intended system are more 
clearly detailed in ibis "statement, than 
they would be by any explanation that we 
can attempt to give ; but we offer uo 
opinion, whether the measuie in question 
is calculated to produce the advantages 
anticipated, or whether it is consonant to 
the acknowledged principles of political 
economy. 

“ We are not at present informed of 
the quantity of Indigo manufactured on 
the Coast ; but if it is considerable, or is 
likely to be increased, the manufacturers 
there, who are not parties to the arrange- 
ment here, may increase their establish- 
ments, in proportion lo the intended di- 
minution in Bengal ; and the quantify 
sent to the market at home may stilt be 
greater than the demand. We presume, 
however, either that this contingency has 
been taken into consideration, or that 
the quantity that can be manufactured on 
the Coast, is not likely to enter into com- 
petition with the produce of Bengal ; and 
w ithout offering any other observation on 
the subject, we submit the statement al- 
luded to, for the bet t ei judgement of our 
readers/' — See as above. 

MYROBALANS. 

Dr. Sprengel says, in speaking of the 
Myrobulami that the plant which pro- 
duces this fruit is called Morin ga in In- 
dia ; that it is described by Rumphiug, 
and is the Guihmdina Morin ga of Lin- 
nscus ; that the fruit of the Guilandiua is 
therefore the Nux Behen of the Aral*s, 
The Moringa or Morins of the Indians is, 
in fact, the Guilandina Moringa of Linn. ; 
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hut this tree neither produces Mjro- 
balaus nor the Nux Belien of the Arab-*. 
The luiibndiiia Moiinga is the Ben-nlei- 
fer ; its fi uit is a legume, about eight or 
nine inches lower, round tinoughout, 
pointed i.t the lower extremity, aud con- 
taining ten oily iceds. It is not a nut, 
theietore Dr. Nprenae) cannot say that it 
is the Nux lichen ot the Aiab.s. 

1 think the erior of the learned Ger- 
man doctor arir-es from the works in 
Arabic be may have consulted, for those 
I posse>s arc very defective. 

The Thesaurus Linguae Arabicte of An- 
tnnius Gigicius, Mediolani ex Ambio?*i- 
ani Collegii Typogtaphia, 1632, column 
420 s contains this passage : — Ben, sire 
Ban, arbustum fructu suat eolcuti, cujus 
Bacca con fer t leprae. 

T!ic real Ben ot the Arabs does yield a 
beny, but is an inodorous vegetable. The 
Arabs in general call coffee, Bonn, which 
is really aromatic, but which does not 
give the leprosy. It is evident that the 
explanation of Uiggcius is erroneous, and 
that it cannot indicate the plant of which 
he speaks. 

The Jacobii Gobi Lexicon Aribico- 
Latinum, &c. Lugduni Batavorum Typls 
Bon a ventura) et Abrahami Klsevi riorum, 
1653, column 202. Gians uiiguentaria 
Diosc. iv, 1604, vulgo Ben et Habul Ben 
dicitur Beith. 

The Moringa, the Ben, and the Myro- 
balans, are not the Gians unguentaiia ; 
the word Habul signifies gia,n or seed, 
and cannot be rendered in Latin by the 
word Gians ; thus the explanation of 
Golius docs not indicate the plant. 

The Gazophybecium lingua} Parsarum, 
Aucthore P. Angelo a St. Joseph, Caimc- 
lita Excalceato, Ac, Ainstelodaiui ex offi- 
cina Jansenio-Waesbergiam, 1684, page 
230, verbo Mirobalano, gives eight Per- 
sian names without an explanation, to 
point out the tree which produces this 
fruit. 

The Dictionary of Richardson, printed 
at the Clarendon press, Oxon. 1777, co- 
lumn 296, says, “ Ihliles, the Myrobalan- 
tree ; a kind of citron.” Certainly the 
tree which produces the 3Ij robalau* could 
never be considered as a cit ion- tree : in 
column 3-10, we find a species of plant 
bearing a kind of nut. 

'J his explanation neither agrees with 
the Moringa, nor the tree which pioduces 
the Myrobalans. The different Arabic 
names cited by Giggeius, Golius, and 
Ridiaid-on, to designate the tree pro- 
ducing the Myrobalans, are not better ex- 
plained than the word Ihliles above. 

Thus the dictionaries above quoted, 
though highly esteemed, do uot furnish 
the means of distinguishing the tree 
Which produces the .Myrobalans ; on 
the contrary, they all contain erroneous 
£?»d contradictoi y explanations. 


Mr. SprengJ thinks, that the Myroba- 
lan of the Aiahs is the Phyllautus em- 
blica of Linn. I will not pretend to de- 
cide, but I am inclined to believe it is the 
Spondius Myrcbal mus of Lhm. ; for the 
Myrobalun used in medic me, and em- 
ployed on the coast of Coromandel as a 
mordant in dying, is called Spondius by 
Scnncrat. 

RUINS OF BABYLON. 

The Classical Journal contains an ar- 
ticle, of which the following is an ab- 
stract, on Mr. Rich’s Memoir on the 
Rains of Babylon : — 

Perhaps the dangers attending any re- 
searches among ruins in the East, have 
induced unprotected visitors to leave the 
Babylonian remains in full possession of 
barbarian tribes ; but Mr. Rich’s official 
chaiaetcr, as the East-India Company’s 
Resident at Baghdad, enabled him, dur- 
ing the month of May, 1812, to explore, 
with ease and safety, those monuments 
of remote ages, in company with Mr. 
Locket, to whom (p. 3.) he expresses his 
obligations for the measurements, on 
which was constructed a map, or sketch 
of the Babylonian territory, illustrating 
this memoir. “ From the accounts of 
modern travellers,” says Mr. Rich, “ I 
had expected *o have found on the site 
of Babylon more, and less, than I actu- 
ally did : less, because I could have form- 
ed no conception of the prodigious ex- 
tent of the whole minis or of the size, 
solidity, and peifect "tatc of some of the 
pails of them : and more, became I 
thought that I should have dUtiugui'hcd 
some traces, however imperfect, of many 
of the principal stmetures of Babylon. 
I imagined I should have said, * Here 
weie the walls ; and such must have been 
the extent of the area. There stood the 
palace; and this most assuredly was the 
tower of Bel us.* I was completely de- 
ceived : instead of a few insulated mounds, 
I found the whole face of the country co- 
vered with vestiges of building ; in some 
places consisting of brick walls, surpris- 
ingly fresh ; in others, merely a vast suc- 
cession of mounds of rubbish, of such in- 
dcteiminafe figures, variety, and extent, 
as to involve the person who should have 
formed any theory, in inextiicable confu- 
sion.” fp. 2.) Air. Rich considers the 
site of Babylon, (p. 4.) as sufficiently 
established in the environs of Ileilah, ac- 
cording to Major RennelPa excellent 
“ Geography of Herodotus,” a work 
which he notices with due praise. 

The general direction of the road be- 
tween Baghdad and Hellah, (a meanly 
built town, containing six or seven thou- 
sand inhabitants,) is North and South ; 
the distance about forty- eight miles, and 
the whole intermediate country, (with 
the exception of some few spots) a per-ji 
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fectly flat and uncultivated waste. (pp, 4, 
8.) But the traces of former population 
are still numerous ; the plaiu is inter- 
sected by various canals, now neglected ; 
and exhibits many piles of earth contain- 
ing fragments of btick and riles. Through 
this plain ouce ran the famous Xu her 
Malt ha , or flavins regius, a work attri- 
buted to Nebuchadnezzar ; it is now dry, 
like other streams that once flowed here, 
and served for the purposes of irrigation. 
Not far from the Naher Male ha is a ruined 
bridge over a small canal : — “ .Some time 
ago,” says Mr. R., £< a large lion came 
regularly every evening from the banks 
of the Euphrates, and took his stand on 
this bridge, to the tciror of the traveller ; 
he was at last shot by a Tobeide Arab.” 
(p. 5,) The ruins of Babylon may be 
fluid to commence at Mohawil ; about 
nine miles from Hellah ; the interjacent 
place exhibiting vestiges of buildings ; 
burnt and unburnt bricks, and bitumen ; 
also three mounds, of which the magni- 
tude attracts particular attention. Mr. 
II. found the Euphrates to be four hun- 
dred and fifty feet in breadth, at the 
bridge of Hellah, and in depth two fa- 
thoms and a half. When it rises to its 
full height, the adjoining country is inun- 
dated, and man) parts of the Bab) Ionian 
ruins aie leudered inaccessible, (p. 13.) 
The woods and coppice.", mentioned by 
some traveller, no longei appear ; and our 
authoi, not having seen the French work 
of Mr. Otter, is inclined to believe, “ that 
the word coppice must exist only in the 
translation, as it is an improper term, 
the only wood bting the date garden* of 
Hellah, to which, lertiinly, the word 
coppice will not apply.” ip. 1(>.) We 
find, however, on referring to the origi- 
nal, (Vovage en Tuiquie, &c. tome li. p. 
211.) that Mr. Otter’s expression suflici- 
©ntly authorises this translation : his 
words are, “ be (leograplie Tine place 
Babil aupres de Hilla, a la tranche du 
chemiu, en allant de la a Baghdad; au- 
jourdhui on n’y voit qu’un fans tmUii.” 
Air. Rich assures us, that among the 
ruins of Babylon, there remains but one 
tree ; that, however, is of venerable an- 
tiquity, and was once of conrideiable 
size. “ It is an evur-green, something 
resembling the lignum- vita?, and of a 
kind, I believe, not common in this part 
of the country, though I am told there is 
a tree of the same description at Bas- 
sora.” (p. 27.) 

Without the engraved plan or map it 
would be almost useless, in this brief 
notice, to mention the particular diiec- 
tions or dimensions of all the canal 6 , the 
mounds or masses of ruined huilditigs, 
the embankment skirting the river on its 
eastern side, the boundary line,aud others 
subdividing the whole area, of which our 
author traces the extent. 14 The ruius,” 


he observes in (p. 20), <( consist of 
mounds of earth, formed by the decom- 
position of building, channelled and fur- 
rowed by the weather ; and the surface 
of them strewed with pieces of brick, 
bitumen, and pottery.” Not far from 
the place called Jumjmua, is the first 
grand mass of ruins ; in length eleven 
hundred yards, and in gieate'-t breadth 
eight hundred ; its height above the 
general level of the plain being fifty or 
sixty feet. (p. 21.) Another heap of 
ruins, (p. 22,) is nearly seven hundred 
yards in length and breadth, and appears 
to have been composed of buildings far 
superior to all the rest, which hate left 
traces in the castei n quarter. Both these 
lulls are magazines of brick, whence the 
neighbouring inhabitants derive inex- 
haustible supplies. In excavations made 
for the purpose of extracting bricks, an- 
cient walls have been discovered, with 
fragments of alabaster vessel*, fine pot- 
tery, maible, and glazed tiles. Mr. R, 
found a sepulchral urn of earthen-ware, 
and some human bones; (p. 23.) and, 
not far from this, the figure which Mr, 
Beauchamp «as quoted by Major Rennell) 
had impel fectly seen, and understood 
fiom tin* Ar.ti»« to be an idol. t( It \\<u 
a lion ofc.do.-al dimensions* standing on 
a pedestal, of a course kind nt gu») gra- 
nite, and of Hide woikiiMii-hip ; in the 
mouth was a circular aperture, into which 
a man might introduce his h>t.” (p 25.) 
The next remarkable object is the Kasr, 
or palace ; its walls are formed of such 
well burnt brick, laid hi lime cement so 
tenacious, that the workmen employed to 
extract bricks, have ceased their labour 
on account of the extreme difficulty, 
(p. 23.) The embankment on the river's 
side is abrupt and perpendicular ; at the 
foot of it aie found urns filled with 
human hones (p. 2 5 0. due mile 

north of the Kaw f.iud five miles dis- 
tant from Hellah) is the ruin which Pietro 
della Valle supposed to luue been the 
Tower of Belli" ; an opinion adopted by 
Major Rennell. This the .'’*abs call 
MuhnlUl , or, accmdmg to the vulgar 
pronunciation, Mvplibe\ a name which 
signifies overturned, (p. 28.) Its eleva- 
tion at the highest angle is one bund, ed 
and fort) -one feet, and its longest side 
extends two bundled \ard-. r I hose who 
dig in* - ** till ^ heap find whole bricks with 
in"cnt)t!o:i*, and iiiimnieiahle fragments 
of pot ten. “ bitumen, pebb’es nitrified 
brick or "Corid, and e; en shells, bits of 
gla-s, and mother of peaii ; on asking 
a Tuik how he imagined these latter 
substance" where brought there, lie re- 
plied, without the least hesitation. By 
the deluge.” (p. 29.) Here are the 
dens of wild beasts ; and here, by a 
curious coincidence, Mr. Rich first lieaid 
the oriental account of Satyrs ; for ia this 
3 S 2 
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desert it is said that the Arabs find an 
animal resembling a man from the head 
to the waist, but having the thighs and 
legs of a sheep or goat ; and that they 
hunt this creature with dogs, and eat 
the lower parts, abstaining from the up- 
per ; in which consists the resemblance 
to the human species. Mr. Rich here 
appositely quotes from Taih (ch. xiii. v. 
21.) the prophetic passage, <e But wild 
beasts of the desert shall be there ; and 
their houses shall be full of doleful crea- 
tures, ami owls shall dwell there, and 
Satjrs shall dance there.” (p. 30.) He 
offers also (in the same page) some re- 
mat ks on the Hebrew word here transla- 
ted Satyrs. The limits of this notice 
will not allow us to communicate at pre- 
sent some thoughts fagoted by this 
word. In a future number of the Classi- 
cal Journal we shall perhaps recal the 
attention of our readers to Mr. Rich’s 
observations ; and proceed meanwhile in 
the account of his entertaining work. 
Having heard that some maible, and a 
coffin of mulberry wood, with a human 
body, had been discovered in the Muje- 
libe, Mr. Rich employed twel\e men to 
dig there, and found a shaft or hollow 
pier, sixty feet square, in which were 
a brass spike, some earthen vessels, and 
a beam of date tree wood ; they found in 
another part burnt bricks with inscrip- 
tions, and a wooden coilin, containing a 
well preserved skeleton, “ under the 
end of the loffin, \v*a round pebble; 
attached to the coffin on the outride a brass 
bird, and inside an ornament of the 
same material.” Near the coffin lay the 
skeleton of a child (p. 33). 

Such are the principal ruins on the 
eastern side. The western afioids only 
two small mounds of eaith, at a place 
called Anana. (p. 31.) But six miles 
south west of Hellah, stands the most 
stupendous remnant of ancient Babylon ; 
entitled by the Arabs, Birs Nemroud, 
and by the Jew s, AV6 ur/i ndn czzar’s p rison . 
Mr. Rich has so well described his first 
view of this interesting ruin, that we 
shall giatifyottr readers by quoting his 
own words. “ I visited the Mrs under 
circunmnnees peculiarly favourable to 
the grandeur of its effect. The morning 
was at first stormy and threatened a 
severe fall of rain ; but as we approached 
tlie object of our journey, the heavy 
cloud* separating, discovered the Mrs 
frowning over the plain, and presenting 
the apnearanceof a circular hill, crowned 
by a towei. with a high ridge extending 
along the 1 u* of it. Its being entiiely 
conC''?!H from our view dtuiug the fir>t 
part f f < in -ide, pumited our acquiring 
the gradual idea, ri -.cm-ral so prejudicial 
to etket, and so par*uu’ar!\ lamented by 
ftiO'-e who ti-dr the P r Just as 

we were wit hi a *i*p pi f, vi di>tance it 


burst at once upon our sight, in the 
midst of rolling masses of thick black 
clouds, partially obscured by that kind 
of haze, whose indistinctness is one great 
cause of sublimity ; whilst a few strong 
catches of stormy light, thrown upon 
the desert in the back ground, served to 
give some idea of the immense extent 
and dreary solitude of the wastes in 
which this venerable ruin stands.” 
(p. 36.) 

The Birs of Nimrod is an oblong 
mound, iu circumference seven hundred 
and sixty-two yards, and it rises on the 
western side to an elevation of one hun- 
dred and ninety feet. On the summit 
is a solid pile, thirty-seven feet high, of 
fine burnt bricks, exhibiting inscriptions. 
Other immense fragments of brick work 
are found also in this mound, which is 
itself a ruin standing within a quadrangu- 
lar inclosure. Near the Birs is another 
mound, and vestiges of ruins may be 
traced to a considerable extent. 

In the vicinity of Hellah are several 
remains, which bear some relation to 
the ruins of Babylon, (p. 39.) A tomb 
attributed to the prophet Job ; the large 
canal of Zazeria ; two large masses called 
Elmokhatat and Eladouar, and others 
near the village of Jerbouiya. “ The 
governor of Hellah,” says Mr. Rich, “ in- 
formed me of a mound as large as the 
Mujelibe, situated thirty-five hours to 
the southward of Hellah ; and that a 
few jeais ago, a cup or diadem of pure 
gold, and some other articles of the 
same metal, were found there, which 
the Khejail Arabs refused to give up to 
the Pasha.” (p. 39.) There are other 
mounds of considei able antiquity in vari- 
ous directions ; and five or six miles 
east of Hellah, a ruin which resemble# 
oil a smaller scale the Birs Nemroud ; it 
is called al Kbeimar. (p. 40.) A mass 
which the Arabs denominate Aker Kouf, 
and ascribe, like most of tlie remains in 
this country, to Nimrod, appears also 
of Babylonian origin. It stands ten miles 
N. W. of Baghdad, and rises to the 
height of one hundred and twenty-six 
feet. (p. 41.) 

Having offered some cursory remarks 
on the accounts left us by the ancients, 
our author declares his opinion, that, 
whatever may have been the size of Baby- 
lon, “ its population bore no proportion 
to it ; and that it would convey to a 
modern the idea of an inclosed district 
rather than that of a regular city.” 
(p. 43.) The tower (temple, pyramid, 
or sepulchre) of Belli s, corresponds, he 
thinks, iu measurement “ as nearly as 
possible, consider! ug our iguorance of 
the exact proportion of the stadium, 
with the ruin called Mugelibc” (p. 49). 
“The only building, adds he, which can 
dispute the palm with the Mujelibe, is 
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the Birs Nemroud, previous to visiting 
which, I had not the slightest idea of 
the possibility of its being the tower of 
Belus : indeed its situation was a strong 
argument against such a supposition ; but 
the moment l had examined it, I could 
not help exclaiming, “ Had this been 
on the other side of the river, and nearer 
the great mass of ruins, no one could 
doubt of its being the remains of the 
tower.” (p. 52.) After an examination 
of the arguments aeaiust and for this 
opinion, Mr. Rich leaves to learned men 
the decision of this point. He believes 
that the number of buildings in Babylon 
bore no proportion to the great space 
inclosed by the wall ; that the houses 
were small, and mostly consisted of 
merely a ground floor, or basse-eour ; 
that the public edifices were more vast 
than beautiful, and that tiie tower of 
Belus was astonishing only from its size. 
“ All the sculptures which are found 
amongst the ruins, though some of them 
are executed with the greatest apparent 
care, speak a barbarous people.” (p. 58.) 
And it would appear that the Babyloni- 
ans were unacquainted with the arch, 
notwithstanding M. liutens’ assertion to 
the contrary. The ruins of Babylon 
furnish bricks of two sorts : some burnt 
in a kiln, others simply dried in the 
sun ; and the cement used appears to he 
bitumen, mortar, and clay, or mud. “ At 
the Mujellibe, layers of reeds are found 
on the top of every layerof mud — cement 
between it and the layer of brick." 

(P- 65 -) . . .... 

This interesting memoir was originally 

published at Vienna, in the “ Mines cie 
rOrient;” a work conducted by the 
learned orientalist Mr. Hammer. “ In 
it I have given,” says Mr. Rich, “ a 
faithful account of my ob>ervations at 
Babylon, and offer it merely as a pr< lude 
to further researches, which repeated 
visits to the same spot may enable me 
to make.” (p. 66.) 

The present volume does not extend 
beyond sixty-seven octavo pages ; and 
serves rather to excite than to satisfy 
curiosity. Besides the plan above men- 
tioned, it is illustrated with two plates 
containing sketches of the Birs Nennoud, 
the Kasr, the Majulibc, and the embank- 
ment on the liver Euphrates, which 
though very small, seem to be accurate, 
and as no other authentic delineation', of 
the Babylonian remains have eu r been 
engraved, (at lea^t to our knowledge,) 
these must be considered as \ahnMe, 
until larger, handsomer, or better, shall 
have appeared. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Calcutta , Feb. 15, 1816.— At the 
Meeting of the Asiatic Society on Friday 
last, Mr. Crawford and Baron Deuon 


were elected members. The latter an ho- 
norary member, as a complimentary ac- 
knowledgment of those civilities which 
the noble president informed the Society 
at a former meeting, the Baron had 
uniformly paid to the English artists and 
men of letters, who visited Paris. Mr. 
Crawford has been for some time engaged 
in literary researches at Java and the con- 
tiguous islands, and the result of ^ome of 
his inquiries was presented to the society 
on last Friday, in a very citrous and in- 
teresting account of traces of the Hindoo 
faith still existing in the island of Bali. 
The conformity and disparity between 
the customs of the orthodox Hindoos and 
the Hindoos of Bali, are equally extraor- 
dinary. A paper was a ho presented to 
the society from Colonel Lambton, which 
concludes, we understand, the trigono- 
metrical survey can ied on so ably and 
perseveringly by that distinguished offi- 
cer. His measurements of an arc of the 
meridian are, we believe, more extensive 
and satisfactory than those hitherto made 
in any part of the world. 

The twelfth volume of the Transacti- 
ons of the Asiatic Society is published in 
Calcutta. The following is a copy of it* 
Table of Contents : — 

1. An account of the measurement of 
an aic of the meridian, comprehended 
between the latitudes 8° 9' 38” 39. and 
10° 58' 48” 93. North, being a continua- 
tion of the gr md meridional arc, com- 
menced in 1804, aud extending to 14* 
6' 19" North. By Major VVm. Lambton, 
H. M. 33d regt. of foot. 

2. Ou the Malayan nation, with a 
translation of its maritime institutions. 
By Thomas Raffles, Esq. 

3. On the eaily History of Algebra. 
By Edward Stracey, Esq. 

4. An account of the funeral ceremo- 
nies of a Bunnah piicst. Communicated 
by Wm. Carey, D.I). 

5. An account of observations taken at 

the observatory near Fort .St. George, in 
the Ka-u Indies, for determining to the 
obliquity of the Ecliptic in the months of 
December 1809, June aud i)e» ember 1810. 
By Capt. John Warren, H. M. 33d regt. 
of foot. + 

6. On the notions of the Hindoo astro- 
nomers, concerning tin* pieces ion of the 
equinoxes and motions of the planets. 
By the President. 

7. On the height of the HymMava 
mountain^. By the President. 

8. A a account of the measurement of 
an arc of the meiidian, extending from 
latitude 10 u 59' 49 11 to 15° 6' 0 /; 65 
North. By Major Wm. Lambton, 33d 
regt of foot. 

9. Translation of a Sanscrit inscription 
on a stone found in Bundelchurid. By 
Lieut. Wm. Price. 

10. A journey to Lake Manasarovara, 
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in Undes, a province of Little Tibet. By 
Wm, Moorcroft, Esq. Introductory note 
by the President. 

11. On the Dryobalanops Camphora, 
or Camphor-tree of Sumatra. By the 
President. 

12. Abstract of an account, containing 
the particulars of a boring made near the 
river Hooghley, in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
from May to July 1814, inclusive, in 
search of a spting of pure water. Com- 
municated by Sir Edward Hyde East. 

13. A statistical view of the population 
of Burdwan, &c. By W. 13. Bayley, 
Esq. 

14. Descriptions of two new species of 
Sarcolabus, and of some other Indian 
Plants. By N. Wallich. 

ICE IN INDIA. 

Ice is produced in Bengal, for the pur- 
poses of luxury, during the nights, while 
the temperature of the air i-> above 32 
degrees, which is the fieezing point of 
water. This process is performed by 
placing in shallow pits or excavations, 
small unglazed pans, a quarter of an inch 
thick, and one and a quai ter deep, filled, 
commonly, with boiled soft watei . The 
bottoms of the pits are covered over with 
dried sugar-canes, or steins of Indian 
corn, to the thickness of eight inches or 
one foot ; and if the nights are serene 
and calm, ice is frequently produced even 
when the thermometer stands above 
forty degrees. The ie>ult has usually 
hitherto been ascribed to the evaporation 
of the water fiom the sides of the earthen 
pans ; but Dr. Wcll>, in his treatise on 
Dew, has corrected the old error, and has 
satisfactorily proved, that the formation 
of ice under such circumstances, is en- 
tirely owing to the evolution of heat 
from the surface of the exposed water. 
As a proof, thus, wind, which greatly 
promotes evaporation, prevents the freez- 
ing altogether ; and when the straw at 
the bottom of the pit gets wet, (a circum- 
stance which would also promote evapor- 
ation, and consequently assist the process 
of freezing, if it depended on evapora- 
tion,) it is necessary to remove it and 
procure a layer of dry materials, in order 
to insure success. For the litter ot cancs 
or straw, seems to have no other use, 
than that of preventing the transit of 
warmth from the earth into the water. 
The nights most favourable for the pro- 
cess, aie those which are moat still and 
serene. In the same manner, a thin mat, 
or even a light covering, tluown over de- 
licate plant>, i> well known to gardeners 
to be a sufficient protection from cold ; 
although till latch, neither gardener or 
philosopher could tell how the effect was 
produced. But we now understand that 
the use of the covering is not to keep off 
the cold of the atmosphtu, but to prevent 


the escape of heat by the radiation from 
plants. And Dr. Wells has proved by 
experiment, that the effect of a covering 
is not so great when it touches the body 
protected, as when it is raised a few in- 
ches above it. It is in the same way that 
a fall of snow, by preventing the escape 
of the radiatiug heat, protects vegetable 
substances during the frosts of a severe 
winter. 

HINDOO ANTIQUITIES. 

Some short time since, a curious relic 
of antiquity was turned up from the 
ground by a ploughman, in the plantation 
at Banhoop, in the island of Salsette— <it 
consists of three thick sheets of copper, 
nearly eight inches long, by four aud a 
half inches broad, united by a clumsy 
ling of the same metal, which has a rais- 
ed figure of Paraswatty on the hack of it ; 
the point of the plough fixed itself into 
the ring, and dragged !t several feet be- 
fore it was discovered ; the sheets are co- 
vered with an impression of letters, said 
to be pure Sanscrit with the Jain charac- 
ter ; and are thought to be eleven hun- 
dred and seventy years old. When it was 
first discovered, it was carefully conceal- 
ed from the proprietors of the estate; 
and the figures that were supposed by the 
credulous people into whose hands it fell, 
to indicate the amount of a treasure, of 
eighteen lacks of rupees, hidden under 
ground ; an excavation was in conse- 
quence commenced, hut after proceeding 
a few feet, those engaged in it, bosun to 
be sensible of their tolly, and desisted 
from further search. It appears to be 
nothing moie than a comic or grant of 
land, many of which of a similar descrip- 
tion have been discovered at different 
times on this side India ; some have been 
sent here from Kaira, and others have 
been seen at Cochin. When the verdigris 
which covered the sheet was washed off 
with a little tamarind juice, the charac- 
ters were as distinct as if they had been 
impressed only yesterday. This in a 
great measure arises from the manner in 
which they have been preserved from the 
air. The centre sheet of copper, is im* 
pressed on both sides, but the exterior 
sheets have letters only on the interior 
surface; when the alterations were made . 
on the e.^planade at Tauna, on Salsette 
falling into our hands, a stone box, con- 
taining several of these grants, was disco- 
vered : one was sent to Calcutta, and a 
translation of its contents has been pub- 
lished in the Asiatic Researches. A Gen- 
tleman familiar with geology remarked, 
that the manner in which these plate* 
were ploughed up, indicated the quantity 
of soil that must have been washed away, 
by the periodical rains, before they could 
be so near the surface. A lawyer, on 
the other hand, ob'Vived, what a high 
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value landed property must have borne 
in tho^e distant ages, to have induced 
people to draw such kinds of deeds, on 
so diu able a substance ! 

TEA OF BOGOTA. 

The Alstenia Teiformis (of South 
America) though known in Europe, has 
not yet excited all the attention it appears 
to deserve. Dr. Mutis has given a de- 
scription of it and its uses, both as a me- 
dicine and a luxuiy. As the plant is hardy 
and flourishes in cold climates, it may de- 
serve attention a*> a substitute for the tea 
plaut of China ; for if the infusion of its 
leaves be found salutary, and pci haps in 
some respects preferable to that obtained 
from China tea, the cultivation ot the 
plant might be undertaken in this coun- 
try,* and enable us to procure that at 
home, for which we are now dependant 
on others. 

ii From Merida of Maracaybo (says M. 
Palacio) I went to Bariuas, by los Cal- 
lexones, and having ascended the Paramo 
of Mucuehies, where reigns a perpetual 
frost, I descended gradually to las Pied- 
ras, through a road covered with Espelc- 
zia, Settaria, and Gentiana. Tne Cal- 
lexones is a road through a rugged ridge 
of mountains, which extends as far as 
Barmitas. In travelling on this road, es- 
pecially on the mountain called Lachama- 
clio, and in the height of from fifteen hun- 
dred to seventeen hundred fathoms above 
the level of the sea, I perceived an odo- 
riferous scent, which my fellow travellers 
assured me was produced by a shrub, 
known in the countiy by the name of Al- 
bricias, and that it was used to pci fume 
the churches on festival days, by strew ing 
them with leaves of it; I then recognized 
it to he the Alstenia Teiiormis, or tea of 
Bogota, described by Dr. Mutis.’* 

Some of the leaves were collected. 
Portions were dried in the sun, and also 
upon heated poicelain plates. Those 
dried in the sun made the strongest infu- 
sion, but did not differ from the utlicis 
in any of their general properties. 

A table spoonful of the bruised leaves 
with a pint ot water ptoduced an infusion 
of a yellow-green colour, of an aromatic 
smell and pleasant tarie, and requiring 
but little sugar to nuke it sweet. It was 
refreshing, agreeable to the palate, and in- 
creased the perspiration. A second por- 
tion of water being pouted on the same 
leaves, an infusion clearer than the foi- 
yner was produced, but still possessing an 
agreeable taste anil smell. The latter is 
the infusion described by Dr. Mutis as 
being very salutary, U taken as a drink 
at breakhist apd supper. The stronger 
infusion is recomjfiended in cases where 


* M. Palacio-Faxar would send plants of the 
Tea of Bogota to England, should any person ba 
desirous to cultivate tlnm. 
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sudorifics and cordials are prescribed. A 
third poition of water formed a tea still 
very pleasant, and possessing much of the 
peculiar taste and flavour of the leaves. 

The dried leaves reduced to a powder 
are applied in the countiy where the plant 
is found, as a lemedyfoi cold in the head, 
and which is used as snuff, and causes 
sneezing. 

By distilling three table spoonfuls of 
the leaves, in four pints of common wa- 
ter, above a pint of highly pci fumed li- 
quor was obtained. The rest of the wa- 
ter being poured fiorn the leaves \va* eva- 
porated and left a solid substance, having 
a stiong astringent taste, but no smell. 
Five dia.’imis of the leaves being infused 
in alcohol, and the liquid evaporated, a 
blackish resinous substance was obtained, 
pungent and astringent keeping its per- 
fume, burning with a bright flame, and 
when taken into the mouth, colouring the 
spittle green. 

TEA IN LOMB \RDV. 

A memoir, sa\s the Paris Moniteur, 
has been presented to the Institute of Mi- 
lan, on the intioiluction of the culture of 
tea into Lombardy. The author, howe- 
ver, cnuMdus the climate of the southern 
pi evinces of France as moie fit for this 
kind of cultiue tii m Lombard). It does 
not appear by any means impossible, says 
he, to naturalize in that country a plant 
which giovvs in the north of China, where 
the climate is little different fioin ours. 


NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The Agricultural State of the Kingdom, 
in Februaiy, March, and April, 1816; 
being the substanie of the Keplies to a 
circular letter, sent by the Board of Agri- 
culture to every part of the kingdom. 8vo. 
11s. bds. 

BIBLIOLOGY. 

A Catalogue of Books, with their size* 
and price* : containing the books that 
have beeu published, and those altered in 
size or price, since the I*ondou Cata- 
logue of Books 1814, to September 1816. 
8vo. Is. 3d. 

divinity. 

The Biblical Cyclopaedia ; or, Diction- 
ary of the Holy Scriptures : intended to 
facilitate an acquaintance with the in- 
spired writings. By William Jones, au- 
thoi of the History of the Waldenses. In 
two large and closely printed volumes, 
and illustrated by maps and plates. 2 
Vuls. 8vo. II. 16s. bds. ; and 21. 2s. ele- 
gantly bound. 

Faith and Works contrasted and recon- 
ciled, in six letters to a Christian Friend. 
Containing remarks on a late address, by 
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Doctor Chalmers (of Glasgow), and other 
sentiments as to the doctrine of Grace. 
Showing also that the influence of the 
Gospel extends to all the common transac- 
tions of life. 2s. 

Sermons on various subjects. By the 
late Richard Price, D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 
6d. lids. 

MAGNETISM. 

The Magnetism's Magazine, and An- 
nals of Animal Magnetism. By Francis 
Corbaux. Published for subscribers only, 
and in monthly numbers, each contain- 
ing 112 pages, and six numbets to form 
one volume. 

MEDICINE. 

Medical, Geographical, and Agricultu- 
ral Report of a Committee appointed by 
the Madras government to inquire into 
the causes of the Epidemic Fever, which 
prevailed in the provinces of Colin:, atore, 
Madura, Dmdigul, and Tinnivellv, during 
the years 1809, 1810, and 1811, of 
which Dr. W. Ainsley was president, Mr. 
A. Smith, second member, and Dr. M. 
Christy, third member. Illustrated hv a 
map of the country where the Fever pre- 
vailed. 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 

An Essay upon the spontaneous Evolu- 
tion of the Foetus. By John Kelly. M.D. 
8vo. 3s. bds. 

Practical Illustrations of Typhus, and 
other febrile Diseases. By J. Armstrong, 
M.D. 8vo. 10s. fid. bds. 

The Edinburgh .Medical and Surgical 
Journal, exhibiting a concise view of the 
latest and most important discoveries in 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. No. 
48, price 3s. 

natural history. 

Transactions of the Geological Society, 
illustrated by avolume, containing nume- 
rous plates and maps, most of them co- 
loured. Vol.3, 4to. 31. 13s. 6d.bds. 

NOVEL. 

Strathallan, a Novel. By Miss Lefauu. 
In 4 vol. 12mo. 11.4s. bds. 

PHYSICS. 

Volume the First of Experimental 
Outlines, for a New Theory of Colours, 
Light, and Vision ; with critical remarks 
on Sir Isaac Newton's Opinions, aud some 
new experiments ou Radiant Caloric. By 
Joseph Ueade, M.D. Annual President of 
the Royal Physical, and Member of the 
Royal Medical Societies of Edinburgh, 
&c. &c. Vol. 1, 8vo. 8s. bds. 

Nautical Astronomy by Night ; compre- 
hending pi actical directions for knowing 
aud observing the principal fixed stars vi- 
sible in the Northern Hemisphere. To 
which is prefixed, a short account of the 
most interesting phenomena in the sci- 
ence of Astronomy. Tne whole illus- 
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trated by several engravings. Intended 
chiefly for the use of the Royal Navy, and 
calculated to render more familiar the 
knowledge of the stars, and the practice 
of observing by them. By William 
Edward Pain’. Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy. 4to. 10s. fid. bds. 

POETRY. 

Emigration ; or, England and Paris : a 
Poem. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 

The Monarchy, according to the Char- 
ter. By the Viscount de Chateaubriand, 
Peer of France, &c. &c. Translated from 
the French. 8vo. 7s. fid. bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of Hartlepool. By Sir 
Cuthbcrt Sharp. With numerous decora- 
tions. Price II. Is. 

Walks through Loudon, including West- 
minster and the Bon High of Southwark, 
with the surrounding Suburbs; describ- 
ing every thing worthy of observation in 
the public buildings, places of entertain- 
ment, exhibitions, commercial a, ul lite- 
rary institutions, &e. down to the pu-.se nt 
period, and forming a complete Guide to 
the British Metropolis. By David Hugh- 
son, L.L.D. Conditions : 1. This work 
will be comprised iu twelve monthly 
numbers, and may be bound together or 
in two volumes. II. Each number will 
contain eight highly-finished engravings 
on copper, and two or more on wood, and 
thirty-six pages of letter-press, elegantly 
printed in foolscap octavo, price 2s. fid. 
or in demy octavo, with pioof impres- 
sions of the plates, price 4s. a number. 

Pictm esque Delineations of the Sout-ei n 
Coast of England. Engraved by W. B. 
Cooke and G. Cooke. Imperial paper 18s. 
royal paper 12S' 6d. Part 7. Contents : 
Netley Abbey, drawn by W. Wes tall, 
A.R.A. — Plymouth Dock, by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. — Bouchurcb, by Joshua 
Christall. — Shakspeare Cliff, by. S. Owen. 
Beach of Ventnor, by P. Dewint. 

TRADES. 

The Dyer’s Guide; being an introduc- 
tion to the art of dying linen, cotton, 
silk, wool, silk and muslin dresses, fur- 
niture, Sic. &c. With directions for ca- 
lendaring, glazing, and framing the va- 
rious species ; with an appendix of ob- 
servations, chemical and explanatory, es- 
sential to the proper and scientific know- 
ledge of the art, according to modern 
practice. By Thomas Packer Dyer. 12mo. 
4s. fid. bds. 

The Experienced Butcher ; showing/ 
the respectability and usefulness of hia 
calling, the religious considerations aris- 
ing from it, the laws relating to it, apd 
various piofitable suggestions for the 
rightly earning of it on : designed not 
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only for the ose of Butchers, but also for 
families, and readers in general. With 
seven plates. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

TRAVELS. 

Sketches of India ; or, Observations 
descriptive of the Scenery, 4c. in Bengal. 
Written in India in the years 1811-12-13 
and 1814. Together with notes on the 
Cape of Good Hope, and St. Helena, 
written at those places in February, 
March, and April, 1815. 

Travels in Brazil, from Pernambuco to 
Seara ; beside occasional excursions. 
Also a voyage to Maranam. The whole 
exhibiting a picture of the state of society, 
during a residence of six years in that 
country By Henry Foster. Illustrated 
by plates of costume. 4to. 21. 10s. bds. 

IN THE PRESS. 

To be published by subscription, in 
8vo, 12s. boards, Sermons on the Para- 
bles. By the Rev. W. M. Trinder. 

A new Grammar of the French lan- 
guage, on a plan perfectly original, in- 
tended for the use of those who wish to 
acquire a speedy and grammatical know- 
ledge of modern French ; interspersed 
with ingenious exercises and examples, 
illastrative of the peculiar construction 
and idiom of the language : the whole 
calculated to facilitate the acquirement 
of grammatical knowledge, without the 
unnecessary fatigue and perplexity of the 
old system. By Charles Peter Whitaker, 
formerly of the University of Gottiugeu, 
professor of languages. 

The Lives of Dr. Edward Pocock, the 
celebrated orientalist, by Dr. Twells— of 
Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, 
and of Dr. Thomas Newton, Bishop of 
Bristol, by themselves — and of the Rev. 
Philip Skelton, by Mr. Burdy. In 2 vol. 
8vo. with a complete Index, &c. The 
various and important information con- 
tained in these Lives, respecting the ec- 
clesiastical and civil history of the times, 
and the' many interesting anecdotes of 
eminent contemporaries, no where else to 
be found, suggested to the Editor that it 
would be highly acceptable to print the 
lives in this form, detached from the 
works, many of which are uow difficult 
to be procured. . . 

W. H. Yate, Esq. will soon publish, in 
two octavo volumes, Free Suggestions 
and Reflections submitted to the Legisla- 
ture of the United Kingdom. 

The Bev. R. Warner, of Bath, will 
soon publish, Sermons for every Sunday 
in the year, including Christmas Day and 
Good Friday. 

Dr. Badham is preparing for the press, 
an Itinerary from Rome to Athens, by 
the route of Brtredusium, the Ionian 
Islands, and Albania, with classical re- 
collections of the various sites that occur 
in the journey. 

Asiatic Joum.— No. XI. 


The lion, and rev. Samuel Burdy, au- 
thor of the life of Skelton, is preparing a 
compendium of the History of Ireland. 

S. T. Coleridge, Esq. has in the press, 
the Statesman’s Manual, or the Bible the 
best Guide to Political Skill and Fore- 
sight. 

Mr. D’Israeli is printing a third volume 
of the Curiosities of Literature. He has 
also nearly ready for the press, a History 
of Men of Genius, being his essay on the 
literary character considerably enlarged. 

Lord Byron has completed a second 
part of Childe Harold, which will appear 
with all convenient speqd. 

Mr. Ryan has in the press, a Treatise 
on Mining and Ventillatiou, embracing 
the subject of the coal stratification of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Rev. W. Wilson, master of St. 
Bee’s School, is preparing for publication. 
Collectanea Theologica, or tile Student’s 
Manual of Divinity, containing several 
Latin tracts. 

Tlie Rev. W. Ettrick has in the press, 
in an octavo volume, the Season and 
Time, or an explanation of the prophecies 
that relate to the two periods of Daniel, 
subsequent to the 1260 years now recently 
expired. 

Poems by the late Edward Rushton, 
of Liverpool, are preparing for the 
press. 

Memorandums of a Residence in France 
in tlie winter of 1815-16, including re- 
marks on society and manners, and no- 
tices of some works of art not hitherto 
described, will soon appear, in an octavo 
volume. 

Mr. Henry Neele, of Kentishtown, will 
soon publish a volume of odes and other 
poems. 

Miss D. P. Campbell, a resident in one 
of the northernmost isles of Scotland, 
will speedily publish (by subscription, 
IDs. 6d.) an octavo volume of poenis, 
toward the support of a distressed mo- 
ther, aud a younger brother and sis- 
ter. 

Mr. Maurice Evans, Army and Navy 
Agent, proposes to publish, in an oc- 
tavo volume, the Asgis of England ; 
being a collection of addresses, in which 
have been communicated the thanks of 
Parliament to officers of the navy and 
army, with notes biographical and mili- 
tary. 

A new edition is printing of Whitby on 
tlie five poiuts in dispute between Calvi- 
nists and Armenians, in which the He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin q uo t a t i ons are 
translated. 

Miss Holcroft’s novel. Fortitude and 
Frailty, is in tlie press, and will appear 
in the course of the ensuing season. Also, 

Purity of Heart ; or, the Antient Cos- 
tume, a Tale : in one volume, addressed 
to the author of Gienarron, by an old 
wife of twenty years. 

Vox,. II. 3 U 
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MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CHINA. 

Rome , Sept. 4.— A journal published 
here contains the following extract of a 
letter from the province of Su Tcheu, in 
China, dated the 25th Sept. 1815 : — 

*• Religion is preached iu China by 
missionaries of ditleieut bodies and diffe- 
rent nations ; the chief of the French 
missmus in the province of Su Tcheu, 
where I am at piesent, has made, within 
some months, thiitj native priests and 
four European. Not long aso, persecu- 
tion deprived us of the Vicar Apostolic, 
sacrificed to the rage of the Governor of 
this province, an enemy equally to the 
European and Christian name. Tlie bishop 
coadjutor has been compelled to fly, and 
I believe has taken itiuge in Tonquiu. 


Three native priests, and a number of 
the faithful of both ‘ exes, have finished 
their mortal career by a glorious martyr- 
dom. Theie N still, in almost all the 
prisons, a numerous body of generous 
confessors, who suffer for the cause ; and 
I, who have not yet merited the grace of 
shedding my blood, am charged with the 
spiritual and temporal caies of this mis- 
sion, which, befoie the persecution, num- 
bered 60,000 Christians. 

(Signed J J. E. Escodeca Boissonadk, 
Missionary Bishop . 

The above relates to those troubles of the 
Chinese ChiNfians of which some ac- 
count was given iu the Asiatic Journal for 
August last, page 162. 


INDIA MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


BOMBAY. 

General Orders. Bombay Castle, 3 d 
Feb . 1816. — The Right Honorable the 
Governor in Council, is pleased to permit 
Ensign Jopp to resume his situation in 
the Department of the revenue surveyor. 

Under this arrangement, Lieut. Dash- 
wood the junior of the two officers tem- 
per attached to that Depaitment 
nndei uate the 6th Oetubei 1814, has 
been lemoved. 

The right Honorable the Governor in 
Council is pleased to appoint Major James 
Ltighton of the battalion of Aitillery to 
the situation of commissary oi stores at 
the presidency, in succession to Lieut- 
Coi. William Smith deceased. 

Bombay Castle, 6th Feb. 1316. 

The following promotions are oidered 
to take place in succession to Lieut. Col. 
Smith deceased. 

Battalion of Artillery. — Major Hemy 
Hcssman to be Lieut. Col. Brevet Major, 
and Capt. James Leighton to be Major. 
Capt. Lieut. S. R. •»tro’ er to be Capt. of a 
Company, Lieut. Julius U. Griffith to l>e 
Capt. Lkui.m.ut ; Lit lit. FueworkerW. 
H. Rochforttobe Lieutenant ; and acting 
Lieutenant Fireworker G. R. Lyoiv; to be 
Lieutenant Fireworker, in succorinu to 
Licit. Colonel Smith, deceased. — Date of 
lank 2d Feb. 1816. 

His excellency Sir Miles Nightingall, 
Kni ght Commander of the most Hon. 
Military order ot the Bath, appointed by 
the Honorable the Court of Directors to 
the command of the Honorable Company’s 
Forces serving under the presidency of 
Bombay, having landed this day from the 
Honorable Company’s vessel t he Nearchus 
and been sworn in as Commander in 


Chief and second of Council of Bombay, 
the Right Honorable the Governor m 
Council oi tiers and directs that all officers 
and soldiers on the establishment of Bom- 
bay obey Lieutenant General Sir Miles 
Nightingall and that all returns be made 
to him as Commander in Chief accord- 
ingly. 

Lieutenant Gen. Sir Miles Nightingall 
is to take lii> seat as President ot the 
Military Board in virtue of his appoint- 
ment of Commander iu Chief. 

Bombay Castle, 7th Feb. 1816. 

The Right Honoiablc the Governor iu 
Council is pleased to appoint Capt. Charl- 
ton 'rocker of His Majesty’s 24th Regi- 
ment of Light Dratroons, to be Aid -de- 
Camp and to act as Military Secretary to 
His Excellency Lieutenant (iencial Sir 
Miles Nightingall, K. C. B. until further 
orders. — Date of appointment 6th Feb. 
1816. 

General Orders, Bombay Castle, 22 d 
May 1816, In the rteht hon. the Governor 
in Council.— Major James Leighton of the 
battalion of aitillery, and commissary of 
stoic-, at the presidency, is allowed a fur- 
lough to sea on sick certificate, lor a 
period of six months from the date of his 
embarkation. 

Major General Browne, appointed on 
the staff of his Majesty’s forces m In- 
dia, having arrived at tins Presidency on 
his way to Fort St. George, to which 
Presidency lie is posted, and there being 
no immediare opportunity of his proceed- 
ing to Madras, the right hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council i» pleased to avail him- 
self of the services of the Major General 
during his detention at Bombay, or until 
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the orders are received from Fort St. 
George for his final destination. 

The following appointment is ordeied 
to take place ia the commissary of stores 
department : — 

Serjeant Augustus Frazer, of the bat- 
talion of artillery, to be conductor of 
stores, vice Warburton discharged. — Date 
of appointment, 2d April 1816. 

The right hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil has the satisfaction of announcing to 
the army, the resolution of the hon. the 
Court of Dirertois, contained in their 
general letter to the supreme eovemiueut 
in the military depaitinem, dated 23d 
August, 1815, granting the brevet com- 
mission of captains to ail lieutenants in 
the service of the Hon. Company who 
have not obtained that rank fviz. the rank 
of captain; after fifteeti years service. 

The hon. the Court of Directors, har- 
ing calculated the period of service from 
the year of appointment as cadet inclu- 
sively, the right hon. the Governor in 
Council, guided by this principle and by 
precedents in former cases of a similar 
nature, is pleased to determine th.it the 
present brevet shall include « In* heutenants 
appointed cadets ot the sv.t'on 1801, to- 
gether with all of a longer standing and 
shall have effect fiom the 8tli Jauuaiy 
1816, as follows. 

List of Officers of the Hon Comyav/s 
Service , on the Bo>.il',ty ICitaoitshmant, 
promoted to the Bn "ct Rank C ob- 
tain, in the East- Indies onl", uiidt r 
the operation of the /or-'iso'.r^ R nata- 
tions. 

Sea , of r D-.te of 

Appt. Ao Names. Crrps. iiji-k. 

1/01) 1 Thomas Fierce, 3d llg. 8 Jan. 
Do. 2 Petei Fearon, 3d do. do. 
1800 3 Joseph Brown, 1st do. do. 
Do. 4 John Mon m, 1st do. do. 
Do, 5 J. H. Dunsterville, I<t do. do. 
Do. 6 John Baiton, 4th do. do 

Do. 7 James Gibbon, 3d do. do. 

Do. 8 William Perkins, 1st do. do. 

Do, 9 Godwin P.Stewaid, 2d do. do. 

Do. 10 Gem re Tweedy, 4th do. do. 

Do. 11 Daniel II. BeUasis, 2d do. do. 

Do. 12 Conallv M. Becky, 5th do. do. 

Do, 13 Uobctt Baum ell, 5th do. do. 

Do. 14 John Carter, 3d do. do. 

Do. 15 Cliarics Gpw, 2d do. do. 

Do. 16 Phil.p W. Pedlar, !»t'idn. do. 
Do. 17 William Gordon, Mh do. do. 
Do. 18 Rich aid Thomas, 2d do. do. 
Do. 19 George T. Gordon, 5th do. do. 
Do. IS) Andrew Anderson, 9th do. do. 
Do. 21 James Elder, Eti. Rg, do. 
Do. 22 Thos. C. Gravenor, 4th do. do. 
Do. 23 Geo A. Knight, 4th do. do. 
Do, 24 William Kendal!, 9th do. do. 
Do. 25 John D. Crozier, 2d do. do. 
Dfi, 26 Geo. L. Gilchrist, Ku. He. do. 
Do, 27 Thomas Daubnpy, 1st do. do. 
Do. 28 James W. Graham, 6th do. do. 


Sea. of Dm- n f 

Appt. No. Name*. Corps. Rink. 

1800 29 James McMnrdo, 7Ri Uff.BJan. 
Do. 30 James Livings toil, 9th do. do. 

Do. 31 Fred. Sollieux, 3d do. do. 

Do. 32 Charles B. James, 2d do. do. 

Do. 33 Gem ce Challon, 3d do. do. 

1797 34 John Hawkins, Engi. do. 

The lion, the Court of Directors hav- 
ing, in their letter above alluded to, di- 
rected that it may be distinctly intimated 
that fhe brevet commissions now granted, 
shall n< t give any claim to increased al- 
lowances of any description whatever, 
the right hon. the Governor in Council 
considers it proper to notify their orders, 
on this point, for the xniormation of the 
office is concerned. 

By order of the right hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council, 

J. Parish, Sec. to Gov, 
General Order*. Bombay Castle, 18fA 
April , 1816, bit the right hon. the Go - 
vernor in Council . — The right lion, the 
Governor in Council, hiving been pleased 
to approve of toe plan f >r a Military !• and, 
winch lias recently been circulated fo the 
dillcret.t imps ot the aiiny belonging to 
the Ihvmlei.m’ of Ik m\*y. authorises the 
c> t ah! i ah men t ot a mihtan ti.n l upon the 
prii.c ples therein derided. and the no- 
niinatnn ot ilcttn d.ivdors, electc 1 by 
the subscribe! a, subject to the appt oval 
of the lion, the Court of Director*, and 
to such tut me modifications as circum- 
stances may render expedient. 

2d. In order to facilitate the monthly 
collections of the subscriptions towards 
the inilitajy fund, the light him. the Go- 
vernor in Council directs tliui the tallow- 
ing Mstem shall be adopted from and after 
ti*e 1-t oi May next. 

Tint . — AFoiithly list* of the subscribers 
to the institut.on, also of ail casualties 
by death, promotion, or new subscrip- 
tion, shall be furnished by the seeretaty 
and accountant to the military paymaster 
general, and h\ him to the Mib-pa'. master 
tor their guidance. Similar li>ts to be 
tuimdied to the milieu \ uudi tor- general. 

Secoit Zip. — Stoppages, according to the 
subjoined Table A, shall be made tioni 
all monthly abmact*, which inchah* the 
regunemai allow aiuC' of an officer oi offi- 
cer', Mth- i lbmg i.» the fund, hi which 
ah>ti ict' '’'.ill he ju-citi'd, afrer the total 
of the abstiait, a head in the tello wing 
l"rm, deduct «nl 'cripii.in to the raili- 
t r \ fend h\ th.e commissioned officers, 
included in the .ih<n.if't,” and the ba- 
lance only, attri deducting such subscrip- 
tions, shall he discharged. 

Thirdly. — Kadi paymaster, after hav- 
ing compiled his monthly payment, shall 
transmit to the secretary and accountant 
of the institution, a detailed account ot v 
deductions front his dtehur< meats for 
such month, on account ot the military 

3 U 2 
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fund, accompanied by a bill at sight on 
the paymaster-general, dated on the 1st 
of the month, in which the amount shall 
hare been received, and bearing interest 
from that period. The total of abstract 
must of necessity be charged in the dis- 
bursements of paymasters, but the deduc- 
tions for subscriptions to the military 
fund, will be adjusted in their account 
eurreut, as payments to the military pay- 
master-general, on account of that fund, 
And their indents for cash will be regulat- 
ed accordingly. The subscribers’ dona- 
tion is to be paid by field officers, in one 
payment within six months from the 1st 
of May next, and by all other ranks in 
twelve equal monthly instalments, com- 
mencing from the same period ; — the 
stoppages on account of donation are to 
by made from the abstracts in the same 
manner, as is directed for the monthly 
subscription, and according to the pro- 
portions detailed in Table B. — The first 
stoppages shall be made from the abstract 
for ‘pay for May, and arrears for April 
1816 . 

3d. Subordinate paymasters are held 
responsible for crediting the full amount 
of stoppage, according to the numbers 
and description of subscribers within their 
range, to payments, and the military au- 
ditor general is directed to retrench the 
amount of any deficiency of such credit 
by stoppage, as shall appear upon re- 
ferences to the monthly lists furnished by 
the secret an . 

Tabll A. — Statement of Stoppage t on 
account of Subscription to the Mili- 
tary Fund, to be made from all month- 
ly Abstracts, which include the Regi- 
mental Allowances of an Officer or 
Officers, subscribing to the. Institution. 

Tn India. In England. 

R. Q Ft ft Q R 
Col. or lieut.-col. cora,43 0 00 10 0 00 

Lieutenant colonels.. . 23 0 00 8 0 00 

Majors 18 2 00 6 0 00 

Captaihs: 11 1 00 4 0 00 

Captain tteotenauts.. . 9 0 00 2 0 00 

Lieurendnt< 6 2 00 2 0 00 

Ensigns 5 0 60 1 2 00 

•Table B. — State/,, t/tt of Monthly Stop- 
page on account of Subscribers' Dona- 
tion, to the Military Fund tn India. 

Cols . or % Ueut.-cois . 


Statement of the amount of Subscribers* 
Donation to be paid by Subscribers in 
England. 


Cols, or lieuf.-cols. 

' Unnamed. 

Married. 

com., in one pay- 

* R. 

P- 

R. 

R. 

P. 

R. 

inent 

300 

0 

OO 

400 

0 

00 

Lieut.-colooels 

240 

0 

00 

320 

0 

00 

Majors 

180 

0 

00 

240 

0 

00 

Captains 

120 

0 

00 

160 

0 

Q0 

Capt. -lieutenants. . 

. 60 

0 

00 

80 

0 

00 

Lieutenants 

60 

0 

00 

80 

0 

00 

Ensigns 

45 

0 

00 

60 

0 

00 


Bombay Castle, 20 th April 1816. 
The right hon. the Governor in Council 
is pleased to appoint Assistant Surgeon 
James McAdam to the charge of the me- 
dical duties of the residency at Cutcb, 
and establishment at Anjar. 

Bombay Castle, 23d April 1816, 
The right hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to appoint Lieutenant. George 
Wilson, of the 2d battalion of the 1st re- 
giment of Native Infantry, to the com- 
mand of the residency guard at Booj. 

By order of the right hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council. 

J. Farish, Sec. to Gov. 

Bombay Castle , 24 th April, 1816. — 
By the Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil . — The Bight Hon. the Governor it* 
Council, is pleased to appoint Captain 
of the battaiion of artillery, to 
act as Deputy Commissaiy of Stores at 
the Presidency, in the absence of Captain 
Strover in the Decan. 

Bombay Castle, 25 th April , 1816. — 
The Right Honomable the Governor in 
Council, is pleased to publish for general 
infoi (nation, the following— 

Extract of a letter from the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, in the Military 
Department, dated the 20th Septem- 
ber, 1815. 

Par. 2. We have permitted the follow- 
ing offioers to retire from the service ; viz. 
Major W. Burke from the 1st March 
1815 ; Lieut James Trash, 26th April $ 
Surgeon W. A. Davis, 24th Oct. 1814; 
and we have allowed Mr. Archibald Grant, 
a conductor of ordnance to retire on a. 
pension. 


com., in one 3. We have appointed Mr. Dandeson 

payment on or Vama „, ed yi ar , M , Coates Bell, to be an Assistant Surgeon 
before the 1st n. p k. R. y. M. on your establishment. 

Nov. next .... 1273 0 00 1698 0 00 5. We have permitted Lieut. Alexander 

Ucut.-col. do. do. 695 0 00 926 0 00 M anson to remain till the first ships of 

Majors do. do. .. . 550 0 00 734 0 00 next season. 

Captains, in twelve Bombay Castle, 291b April. — Lieut.- 

mouthly instal- Colonel Robert Barclay, commanding 

meut3, 27 3 00 37 0 00 the 1st battalion 8th regt. Native Infan- 

Capt. lieuts. do. do. 22 3 00 30 1 33 try, is allowed a furlough to sea, on sick 

Lieutenants do. do. 16 2 66 22 1 00 certificate, for a period of six month* 

Ensigns do. do.... 13 0 66 17 3 33 from the date of bis embarkation. 
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The furlough to sea on sick certificate, 
granted to Lieutenant James Iredell, of 
the 1st battalion 8th regiment Native In- 
fantry, by the government order of the 
27th of September last, is extended to the 
6th of June next. 

Bombay Cattle, 30/A April, 1816. — 
Tiie furlough to the Cape of Good Hope, 
granted to Assistant Surgeon Win. lloll, 
on the i lth of August last, is extended to 
the 23d of June next. 

Bombay Castle, \stMay\%\6. — Lieut. 
W. H. Poole, Assistant in the Quarter 
Master General’s Department at Foit St. 
George, hating produced the prescribed 
Medical Certificate, has the permission of 
the Bight Honourable the Governor iu 
Council, to proceed to sea, and eventually 
to Europe, for the recovery of his health. 

In succession to the officers whose re- 
tirement from the service is announced in 
tlie second paragraph of the Honourable 
Court’s letter Of the 20th of September 
last, the following alterations and promo- 
tions are ordered to take place in the 
corps to which they bear reference, and 
the Commissions of the officers promoted, 
by the retirement of Major Burke, are to 
bear date as follows : 

Eighth Regiment Motive Infantry. 

Date of Bank. 

Major J. F. Dyson, 2d March 1815. 

Capt. Edward Jones, deceased do. do. do. 
Capt. Lieut. E. l’earsou, .... do. do. do. 
Lieut. H. L. Anthony, do. do. do. 

II. 6. Regiment European Infantry . — 
Lieut. Bichard O. Meriton, to be Lieut, 
vice Trash, retired from the service ; date 
of rank, 27th April, 1815. Ensign G. 
Bonsdon, to be Lieutenant, vice Steel 
deceased ; date of rank, 18th Feb. 1816. 

Authentic information having been re- 
ceived of the death of Lieut. Evans, of the 
4th regt. Native Infantry, on the 18th of 
June last, the following promotion is or- 
dered to take place in that corps : — 

Fourth Regiment Motive Infantry . — 
Ensign Archibald Frazer, to be Lieut, vice 
Evans deceased; date of rank, 19tli 
June, 1815. 

The Bight Honourable the Governor in 
Council, is pleased to appoint Captain 
41‘Intosh, the Acting Deputy of Commis- 
sary Stores at the Presidency, to the situ- 
ation of Ageut for the manufacture of 
Gun-Carriages, vice Hogarth, deceased, 
ami Capt.-Lieut. Julius Griffith to act as 
Commissary of Stores, in the Deckan, 
until further orders. 

Captain Strover, the Acting Commis- 
sary of Stores in the Deckau, is directed 
to repair to the Presidency, to resume 
charge of hit appointment of Deputy- 
Commissary of Stores. 

jBy order of the-Right Honourable the 
Governor in .Council, 

- J. Fakish, Sbc. to Gort. 


May 4. — In obedience to the orders of 
the right Hou. the Commander-in-Chief in 
India, as recently communicated to Lieut. 
Geneial Sir Thomas Hislop, his Excellen- 
cy is pleased to publish for general infor- 
mation and guidance, that on the future 
trial of officers of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s service, holding brevet’s commis- 
sions in his Majesty’s army, reference 
shall be had to the Annual Mutiny Act 
(and not the act of 27th George 11). The 
Commander in Chief is pleased to direct 
the same to be observed and practised by 
all courts martial on the trial of officers 
of the Honourable Company’s service, 
holding his Majesty’s brevet commission. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

Extracts from the proceedings of an 
European General Court-martial assem- 
bled at Secrole, Benares, on Alondav, 
the 12th day of February, 1816, by order 
and iu virtue of a warrant under the 
hand and seal of the right hon. the Earl 
of Moira, K. G. commander-in-chief of 
all the forces in India, for the trial of 
Brevet Col. and Lieut.-Col. Francis Rut- 
ledge, of the 3d regiment of native in- 
fantry, and all such peisons as may be 
brought before it, and continued by suc- 
cessive adjournments until the 26th day 
of February, 1816. 

President, Col. Hardyman, his Majes- 
ty’s 17th regiment of foot.— Deputy judge 
adrocate-general, Capt. Ticked, 8th re- 
meot of native infantry, and deputy j’udge 
advocate-general at Dinapore. 

Charges. — Col. Francis Rutledge, 1st 
battalion 3d native regiment, placed un- 
der arrest on the following clnrges: — 

Disobedience of orders. — 1st. In hav- 
ing up to the month of November, 1815, 
withheld from the meu under his com- 
mand, the annual half-mounting due to 
them for the years 1313, 1814, 18X5. 

2d. In not having paid to men drafted 
from the 1st battalion 3d native regiment 
into the new corps, the stoppages made 
from them on account of half-mounting 
then not having been delivered out. 

.Scandalous conduct, unworthy of an 
ofjicer and a gentleman. — 1st. In em- 
bezzling a portion of the money stopped 
for the regimental purpo-e of half-mount- 
ing from the men so drafted from the 1st 
battalion 3d native regiment into new 
corps. 

2d. In having up to the month of No- 
vember, 1815, embezzled the sums of 
money stopped for the regimental purpose 
of haif-moueting to the soldiers under 
his command, for the years 1813, 1814, 
1815. 

By order of the right hem. the com- 
mander-in -chief, 

(Signed) G. H. Faoas, Adj. Gen. 
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Additional charge. — For scandalous 
conduct, unworthy of an officer and a 
gentleman : — In having, up to the month 
of January, 1816, embezzled the sums 
of money stopped from certain men of 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th companies, 
1st battalion 3d native regiment, for the 
regimental purpose of halt-mounting for 
the year 1859 ; the said inen on the l>t 
of January, 1810, not having received 
half-moiuitioa: for the year 1809, or any 
sam in hen thereof. 

By order of the right lion, the com- 
mander-in-chief 

(Signed) G. H. Fagan, Adj.-Gen. 

Finding and Sentence . — The couit, 
having duly weighed and considered the 
evidence in support of the prosecution, 
an \ what the pi isoner Brevet Colonel and 
Lfein.-Col. Francis Kutlidge has urged in 
his defence, and the testimony adduced 
iu his exculpation, are of opinion, that 
lie is guilty of the whole of the first 
charge. 

The court are of opinion that lie is 
guilty of the whole of the second charge, 
excepting inasmuch as it states him to 
have been guilty of t€ scandalous con- 
duct,*' and of so much they do there- 
fore acquit him. 

With respect to the additional charge, 
the court, with reference to what has 
been recorded on their proceedings, are 
of opinion that they were nut waiTanted 
by the annual rautim act iu taking cogni- 
zance of the same. 

The court, therefore, h ivin'? found the 
prisoner guilty of the whole of the two 
charge' exhibited against Mm, wk*j *he 
exception of “ scandalous conduct,** and 
which are in bleach of the at tides of war, 
do adjudge him, the said Brevet (V. ..nd 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Km ledge, to he dis- 
missed the seivice, and Bother to forfeit 
the arrears due to him rn account of his 
pay, so far as may he sufficient to make 
good the deficiency occasioned l.y the em- 
bezzlement found, amounting to about 
the sum of sonant rupees nine thousand 
five hundred. 

(Signed) F. Hardyman, Col. and 

Lieut.-Col. H. M. J/th toot, and Pies. 

(Signed) SaulklTickf.lt, 

Capr. 8th regt. N. I. deputy judue ad- 
vocate-gen. at Dinaporc and Chuaar, 
conducting thj trial. 

(Signed) Moira. 

A true extract. C. J. Doyle, Mil. Sec. 

The essential quality of the procedures 
into which Colonel Rutledge has suffered 
himself to be betrayed is decisively exhi- 
bited by the opinion pronounced. The 
justly measured sentence of the court 
will be a- sufficient indication that no ex- 
cuse of accidental interruptions can be 


admitted for withholding from the sol- 
dier that which is his due, and that no 
plea will be heard which shall endeavour 
to represent as a legitimate perquisite 
gains drawn by a commanding officer 
from the men of his battalion, to the 
evident injury of those whom it is his 
special duty to protect. 

Believing that no instance of the sort 
has before occurred in this service, and 
certain that the present example prevents 
the possibility of its happening hereafter, 
the commander- in-chief is glad that he 
can allow himself to yield to a solicitation 
which the court has made for lenity on 
the ground of Colonel Rutledge's length 
of service. The commander-in-chief 
therefore remits the penalty of dismissal 
from the service of the Honourable Com- 
pany, but directs that Colonel Rutledge 
be removed from the command of the 
battalion until Major-Gen. J. S. Wood 
shall certify, that every just pecuniary 
claim of the battalion on Colonel Rut- 
ledge has been satisfied. 

The conduct of the officers command- 
ing companies, and of the adjutant, in 
sufieiing the irregularities to proceed 
without interference, calls for remark. 
The former as intrusted with the in- 
terests of the men composing their com- 
panies ; the latter as called upon by his 
station to advert to every thing which 
might affect the satisfaction of the sol- 
diers, ought to hare applied to Colonel 
Rutiedec, and in the event of his not 
making the due airniigements, should 
have appea e<! to tile commander-in-chief. 

This order to be particulaily read by 
the adjutant or inspector or battalions to 
every corps on the Bengal estalishmeut. 

By command, 

C. J. Doyle, Mil. Sec. 

CAMPAIGN IN NIPAL. 

Brigade Orders by Brigadier Kelly ^ 
camp near Hurrcehurpoor , 8 th March, 
1816. — The Brigadier cannot permit any 
pait of his brigade to separate without re- 
questing the l dicers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men of the biigade at large, 
to accept his warmest thank9 for their 
exemplary and soldier-like conduct, du- 
ing this short campaign, which has com- 
pelled the Rajah of Nipal to submit to 
the terms of the British government. 

In the affair of the 1st, the force sent 
to take possession of the point for the 
commencement of operations was as 
equally proportioned to the battalions of 
the brigade as possible, and afforded each 
a brilliant opportunity of maintaining the 
long established character of their re- 
spective corps ; and to the Chumparun 
light infantry, it has afforded an oppor- 
tunity of continuing to their officers, and 
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to the army, that although they may be 
equalled, they cannot be surpassed in per- 
sonal conduct. They have made a bril- 
liant commencement to establish their 
character, and Hurreeharpoor Hill will 
be long remembered with pride by the 
corps. 


It is not, however, the conduct of any 
particular day that calls the attention of 
the Brigadier ; he looks back to the inarch 
throughout, where obstacles, to appear- 
ance totally insurmountable, have yield- 
ed to the zeal, energy, and exertion of 
the troops. 


INDIA STATE AND OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


The Right Honourable the Governor, in 
Council, is pleased to publish for general 
information, the following Bill, intituled 
an act to make further Regulations for the 
Registry of Ships built in India, which 
received the royal assent on the 28th of 
June last. 

A Bili y intituled an Act to make further 

Regulations for the Registry of Ships 

built in India. 

Whereas an Act passed in the twenty - 
sixth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled an Act for the further 
Increase and Encouragement of Shipping 
and Navigation : and whereas another 
Act passed in the twenty-seventh year of 
the reign of his present Majesty intituled 
an Act to enforce and render moie effec- 
tual several Acts parsed in the twelfth 
year of the reign of King Charles the 
Second, and other Acts, made for the 
increase and Encouragement of Shipping 
and Navigation : and whereas another 
Act passed in the thirty-fourth year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, intituled 
an Act for the further encouragement of 
British Mariners, ami for other purposes 
therein mentioned : and whereas it is ne- 
cessary to make further provision*' for the 
execution of the provisions of the said 
Act, in the territories under the govern- 
ment ©t the East India Companv, and 
other territories beh e-dug to his Majesty, 
within the limits the d.arf'T ot the 
said Company ; be it thire.oie enacted by 
the King's most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and com- 
mons, in tins present parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same. 
That from and after the passing of tins 
act it shall be lawful for any collector of 
duties payable at any Port to the Ka*t- 
India Company, or other person of the 
rank in the said Cora pan v’s service of se- 
nior merchant, or of six yea is standing 
in the service, being respectively appoint- 
ed to act in the execution ot tliio act by 
any of the gbverameiits of the said Kant 
India Company in India, in any ports in 
which there shall be no collector and 
comptroller of bis Majesty’s revenue of 
customs, to register, and grant certifi- 
cates of the registry of Si ships and 


vessels built in auy territories, countries, 
islands or places, under the government 
of the East India Company, or belonging 
to his Majesty, within the limits of the 
charter of the said Company, and belong- 
ing to such ports respectively, which are 
by the provisions of the said recited act, 
or any of them, required and entitled to 
be registered ; and all such officers and 
persons respectively are hereby authorized 
and required to do every act, matter, and 
thing, in relation to such registers and 
certificates, and a* to all transfers of pro- 
perty of .such ships and vessels, and all 
other British registeied suip>, in the said 
acts required to be done by any officers 
respectively ot his Mnjesti’s revenue of 
customs in Great Britain ; and the said 
governments of the Ease India Company, 
and all governors and lieutenant-governors 
of any tetritories, islands, ami places, 
belonging to his Majesty, within the li- 
mits of the charter of the said Company, 
are hereby authorized and empowered to 
do all acts, matters, and things, and make 
all such orders in relation to the registry 
of any such ships or vessels, and as to 
the periods within which ships built be- 
fore the pas>ing of this act may be regis- 
tered, and the ports at which any such 
ships or vessels may be registered, and as 
to all matters and tilings i daring thereto, 
and to any transfers of property in any 
such ships or vessel*, as any co:nmi-siou- 
ers of his Majesty’s custom*, are by the 
said acts or any of them authorized or 
empowered to do in relation to ships and 
rebels built before or after the passing of 
the said aet of the twenty-sixth year 
afouwiid ; and all powers and authoiities 
given in the said acts to the commi>sion- 
ers of his Majesty’s customs, or any offi- 
cers of the revenue of customs in Great 
Britain respectively, in relation to the re- 
gistering of ship* and \e>'cl w , as to any 
act, matter, or thing, udating thereto, 
or as to any penalties or forfeitures, ^or 
the application hereof, arid as f6 tfle seiz- 
ing of any ship" or vessels as forfeited 
under the said acts for want of certificates 
of registry, shall be used, exetciacd, ap- 
plied, enfoiced, and put in execution, in 
i elation to all ships and vessel* bu 5 t in 
any territories, countries, islands or 
places, under the government of the said 
East India Company, or belonging to his 
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Majesty within the limits of the charter 
of the said Company, either before or 
after the passing of this act, and required 
and entitled to be registered under the 
provisions of the said recited acts, as 
fatly and effectually as if the same were 
repeated and re-enacted in this act ; and 
all such ships and vessels shall, when so 
argistered, be deemed and taken to be 
British built ships, registered under the 
■said recited acts, and entitled to all the 
privileges aud advantages of ships built 
In the United Kingdom, and registered 
as such ; except as in this act herein- 
after excepted. 

And whereas it is necessary to give 
aufBcient time for the registry of ships 
and vessels, be it therefore enacted, that 
no such ship or vessel, carrying on trade 
between India and the United Kingdom, 
or within the limits of the charter of the 
said East-India Company as aforesaid, 
shall become forfeited, or subjected to 
seizure as forfeited, for want of a certifi- 
cate of registry, until after the first day 
of .Inly 1816, unless such ship or vessel 
shall after the first day of January one 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen, and 
before the said first day of July, have re- 
turned to the port or place to which she 
shall belong, and afterwards departed 
from such port without being duly re- 
gistered under the provisions of the said 
recited acts. 

Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that nothing in this Act or in 
the said recited acts or in any other acts 
contained, shall subject auy Ship or Ves- 
sel, built or to be built within the limits 
of the Charter of the said Company, 
which shall not be of the burthen of 
three hundred aud fifty tons ; or any 
Ship or Vessel built within the limits of 
the Charter of the said Company, now 
the property of any of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects within the limits aforesaid, and 
employed in trade as heretofore solely 
within the said limits, including the Cape 
of Good Hope; or any Ship or Vessel 
which now is or at any time before the 
first day of January in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixteen shall be 
building within the limits aforesaid, on 
account of any ot his Majesty’s subjects 
within the said limits, aud shall be em- 
ployed iu trade solely within the said 
limits, including the said Cape of Good 
Hope, to any Penalty, Forfeiture, Disabi- 
lity, or Impediment by reason of such 
Ship or Vessel not being registered, and 
not being British-built, or to affect the 
property or any transfer of property in 
any such Ship or Vessel as aforesaid 
which shall not be registered. 

Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that no Ships or Vessels, built 
in any countries, territories, ports, or 
places under the government of the East 


India Company, or belonging to his 
Majesty within the limits of the charter 
of the said Company, and registered 
under the authority of this act as British - 
built, and owned by subjects of his Majes- 
ty, and navigated according to law, shall 
be entitled to the privileges of British- 
built Ships, owned, registered, and na- 
vigated according to law, in any Voyages 
or trade beyond the limits of the said 
Company’s Charter, other than and except 
such as are specified in an act, passed in 
the fifty-third year of his present Majes- 
ty, intituled an act for continuing in the 
East India Company, for a further term, 
the possession of the British territories 
in India, together with certain exclusive 
privileges ; for establishing further regu- 
lations for the government of the said 
territories, and the better administration 
of justice within the same ; and for f*gUr 
lating the trade to and from the places 
within the limits of the said Company's 
Charter ; and in another act passed in 
the last Session of Parliament, intituled 
an act for the further regulation of the 
trade to and from the places within the 
limits of the Charter of the East India 
Company; any thing in this act, or in 
auy or either of the said recited acts ; 
or in any other act or acts of parliament 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Provided also, that nothing in this 
act contained shall be construed in any 
manner to affect the privileges of any Ship 
or Vessel already registered as British- 
built, or to affect the right of any Shipor 
Vessel now built or baildiug to registry as 
British-built. 

Provided also, and be it further enact- 
ed, that no Asiatic sailors, lascars, or 
natives of any of the territories, coun- 
tries, islands or places within the limits 
of the Charter of the East India Com- 
pany, although born in territories, coun- 
tries, islands or places under the govern- 
ment of his Majesty, or of the East India 
Company, shall at any time be deemed 
or taken to be British sailors, seamen or 
Mariners, within the intent aud meaning 
of the said recited act of the thirty-fourth 
year aforesaid, or of any other act or 
acts of parliament relating to the naviga- 
tion of British ships by subjects of his 
Majesty, for the purpose of entitling any 
Ship or Vessel to be deemed to be a Bri- 
tish ship navigated according to law, and 
to have the privileges and advantages oi 
British ships, haring the Master and 
three-fourths of the Mariners British 
subjects; any thing in the said recited 
act of the thirty-fourth year aforesaid, or 
in any other act or acts of parliament, 
or law or laws, to the contrary notwith- 
standing: provided always, that no skip 
or Vessel belonging to any port within the 
limits of the Charter of the said Compa- 
ny, or usually navigated by such Asiatic 
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sailors, lascars, or natives aforesaid, as 
mariners, shall, while carrying on trade 
to and from India to the United King- 
dom, forfeit any privileges or advantages 
of a British-built ship, to which she may 
he by. Jaw entitled, by reason of having 
any proportion, of such mariners, without 
the due proportion of British mariners, 
until the expiration of twelve months of 
onitsiLHifd peace after the conclusion of 
the present war : provided also, that it. 
shall. be lawful for bis Majesty, by his 
royal proclamation, upon or after the 
commencement of any hostilities, to per- 
mit all merchant ships, or any other tra- 
ding vessels, and all privateers, to be 
manned wholly, or in any such propor- 
tions as shall be specified in auy such 
proclamation, with such Asiatic sailors, 
lascars, or natives aforesaid, for and 
during such periods as shall be specified 
in any snch proclamation as aforesaid. 

And whereas lascars, and other natives 
of tlie Bast, age not deemed to be equal 
in strength and use to European or other 
seamen; and the requiring the proportion 
of three- four fits of British seamen, in 
ships haring, as part of the crew, lascars 
and natives of the East, would compel 
such ships to carry a lareer number of 
British seamen than other ships, or to 
employ a smaller number of lascars and 
natives of the East, than would be suffi- 
cient to make a proper crew ; be it there- 
fore enacted, that every such ship or 
vessel, so duly registered, and carrying 
on trade .to and from India and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom as aforesaid, and manned 
in part with lascars or natives of India, 
and Which shall be commanded by a Bri- 
tish toaster, and navigated by seven Bri- 
tish seamen as part of the crew, for every 
one hundred tons of her registered bur- 
then, and so in proportion for any part 
of one hundred tons, 1 shall be deemed, 
construed, and taken to be navigated 
according to law, as to the crew of any 
snob ship or vessel, although the number 
of sueh- British seamen shall not be equal 
to the proportion of three-fourths of the 
whole crew of such ship or vessel ; any 
thing in any act or acts of parliament, or 
law or laws, to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

And whereas it may not always be pos- 
•ibl* to procure the due proportion of 
IWiuafc seamen, at ports in India, for 
vesddts sailing from India ; be it therefore 
enacted, that it shall be lawful for any of 
the gwnaneati of the East India Com- 
pany i» "ftdiu, or for any governor or 
lieatmnnt govii nor of any colony, ter- 
ritory or iahMt, belonging to his Majes- 
ty, within the limits of the said Charter, 
and they and he are herebv required, on 
application made by 'the owner or com- 
mander of any ship or 'vessel, and after 
having ascertained, by due inquiry, that 
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a sufficient number of British seamen 
cannot be procured for the crew of any 
ship or vessel sailing from India, within 
ten days from such application to certify 
the same, and license such ship or vessel 
to sail with a less proportion of British 
seamen than required by law, and every 
such ship, having on board such license, 
shall be deemed to be navigated according 
to law, notwithstanding such deficiency 
of British seamen, until her arrival at 
the port of her destination ip the United 
Kingdom ; but shall, on the voyage back 
from the United Kingdom, have the full 
and proper proportion of seven British 
seamen to every one hundred tons. 

Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, that nothing in this act, or in 
any other act or acts of parliament con- 
tained, shall extend or be construed to 
extend to require any number of British 
seamen to be on hoard, as part ef the 
crew or mariners of any ship or vessel 
employed in trade only between ports and 
places within the limits of the charter of 
the said Company including the Cape of 
Good Hope ; or to prevent any such ship 
or vessel, while so employed, being man- 
ned and navigated wholly or in any pro- 
portion as to Asiatic sailois, or iascars, 
or natives of any territories, countries, 
islands or places, within the limits of the 
said Company. 

And be it further enacted, that this 
act may be altered, amended or repealed 
by any act or acts to be passed in this 
session of parliament. 

Ashy the II Id. Section of the afore- 
said act, ships built within the limits 
of the Company’s Charter for the purpose 
of carrying on trade .solely within those 
limits need not be registered, it is con- 
sidered expedient that the existing regu- 
lations established by the Honourable 
East India Company in the year 1786 in 
respect to the registry of such ships, 
should be republished for the information 
of the parties concerned. 

By the Honourable Rate son Hart Boddam, 

Esq. President and Governor, tfc. Coun- 
cil, Bombay. 

A PUBUCAtlOl*. 

Whereas the Court of Directors of the 
United Company of Merchants of En- 
gland trading to the East Indies, haying 
considered the various circumstances wM» 
have been communicated to them, reapecb* 
ing the aid and assistance given^y-: Bri- 
tish subjects in India to the toidntof fo- 
reigners, contrary to the goq«( whole- 
some laws made to pyeyeat tlie same, 
and also respecting the misbehaviour and 
irregularities of j>riyafeJjra#efoM China; 
for remedy of tSe .aifehief arising from 
such practices, pyte established certain 
regulations resting tha shipping be- 
longing to »ad employed by private per- 
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sons in India, so as to make such persons 
more amenable to justice than they hereto- 
fore have been. 

These regulations direct that registers 
shall be made and kept at the Company's 
respective presidencies of Fort William 
ia Bengal, Fort St. George and Bombay, 
Smd at the presidency of Fort Marlbo- 
rough, and their subordinates, of all 
ships and vessels belonging to any person 
or persona liviug and residing at any 
places whatsoever within, and under the 
protection of the said respective presiden- 
cies and residency, that belong to or are 
navigated by Euiopeans, orhaveany Euto- 
pean officers or agents on board in the 
manner therein ordered. 

Disqualify all ship* and vessels not hav- 
ing been so registered, from trading under 
the Company’s protection and within their 
limits of trade, and 

Prescribe certain covenants to be 
entered into, as well by all owners of 
ships to be so registeied as the masters 
or commanders ot the same to the Com- 
pany, to be enforced with penalties as 
therein directed, for the observance of the 
same regulations. 

Public notice is therefore hereby given 
to all persons whom it doth or may con- 
cern, that copies of the said regulations 
and orders are deposited in the respective 
offices of Bombay custom-master and 
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master-attendant of the marine, where 
they may be seen by application at the 
usual hours of office, aud it is hereby re- 
quired, that all persons living or resid- 
ing at this presidency being owners or 
agents of any ship or vessel of the des- 
cription in the said regulations contained, 
do, on or before the day of Decem- 
ber next, tender to the public Secretary 
of this government their applications to 
have their respective ships or vessels re- 
gistered, in such manner and form as by 
the said regulation is directed. And 
Notice is turther given, that from and 
after the date of this publication no clear- 
ance will be granted by the custom-mas- 
ter for any ship or vessel without their 
first producing such certificate as by the 
said regulations is ordered to be given 
upon such registry and the execution 
ot the deeds of covenants therein men- 
tioned. 

By order of the Honorable Rawson 
Hart Boddam, Esq. Pre.-ident and Gover- 
nor, &c. Council, in Bombay, 

(Signed) James Hatley, Sec. 
Bombay Castle, Public Department . 

25 1 h November, 1786. 

Published by order of the Right Hon. 
the Governor in Council. 

F. Warden, Chief Sec. to Govt. 
Bombay Castle , 

1st Feb . 1816. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE. 


East-India House, Oct. 2. 

A Special General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East-lmlia Stock, was this day 
held at the, Company’s house, in Leaden- 
hall-street, for the purpose of confirming 
the resolution of the last general court, 
which approved of the resolution of the 
•ctrart of directors, of the 4th ult. for 
granting the sum of .£2000 to major-gen. 
the hon. Arthur Saintleger, of the Madras 
establishment, for services detailed iu the 
papers relative to his case. 

The proceedings of the last court hav- 
ing been read — 

The Chairman (Thomas Rtid, Esq ) 
briefly stated the purpose for which the 
propt ie tors were assembled. 

The clerk then read the resolution in 
favour of major-general Saintleger, which 
the court of ‘directors agreed to on the 
4th ulf., and which the general court ap- 
proved of on the 25th, viz. : — 

<( Resolved — That' in consideration of 
the distinguished' services rendered by 
major-general the hon. Arthur Saintleger, 
Whilst in command of a detachment of 
troops, serving in Travancore, in the 
tear 11309, which attacked and carried the 
]inw at Aranbally, on the frontier — sub- 


sequently attacked and defeated the as,* 
sembled forces of the enemy at Nagre Cod 
and Cotah — captured the forts of Wood- 
agimrry and Paipanat aram — and by thesa 
successes reduced the Rajah of Travan- 
core to submission to the Madras govern- 
ment, as appears by the records new laid 
befoie the general court ; — 

“ It be recommended to the general 
court of proprietors, as a mark of the 
high sense they entertain of those servi- 
ces to the Company, to present to major- 
general the hon. Arthur S iutleger, ado- 
nation of 5000 pagodas or £2000 ster- 
ling.” 

The Chairman — “ l have to move, 
c That this court confirm the resolution 
of the court of directors of the 4th 
ultimo.’ ” 

The motion, which was seconded by 
the Deputy Chairman , was carried una- 
nimously. 

ESTABLISHMENT AT ADDISCOMBE. 

Mr. R. Jackson then stated, that it 
was his intention, after Christmas, when 
a greater number of proprietors would be 
in town, to submit a motion to the court 
on the subject of the Company’s establish-* 
ment at Addiscombe ; some accounts re- 
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t ative to the expenditure of which insti- 
tution, had been mentioned in the early 
part of the minutes, and might be consi- 
dered as now lying ou the table. Prepa- 
ratory to the motion of which he now 
gave notice, he begged leave to move — 

<f That there be laid before the court, 
an account of the expense iucuired by the 
Company tor their cadets, in this country 
and in India, on an average of seven years, 
previous to the year 1809, when the mi- 
litary establishment at Addiscombe was 
formed. 

“ Also, an average estimate of the ex- 
pense incm red by the Company, for their 
cadets, in this country anil in India, for 
geven years subsequent to the year 
1809.*’ 

It was, the learned gentleman observed, 
necessary that he shonld defer his mo- 
tion, until after Christmas, since the pe- 
riod comprised in the Utter accounts, 
would not be completed before that time 
had elapsed. He intended to call the at- 
tention of the proprietors to this subject, 
because, in 1809, he had expressed a 
wish (which appeared on record, in the 
shape of a resolution) that the principle 
on which the establishment at Addis- 
combe wa« founded, should, be enlarged 
£3 far as possible, so as to take m uL the 
Compan) cadets. The resolution, at 
present in foiee and acted upon, on'y em- 
braced the engineers and artillery corps. 
On the occasion to which he had alluded, 
he argued, most strenuously, of what 
*ast importance it m i>t be to young gen- 
tlemeu ^oingout to Irtdta, in every s >ecies 
of command , and there’ zuU.it be aft idl- 
ed, even to subaltern command* in that 
^ouiUry, a greater degree of power and 
authority than persons in this part of the 
world (outemplatedl, tint’ they should 
'have a t. 11 opportunity of knowing accu- 
rately i .it* c institution, not only of their 
‘own c "uutry, but of that to which they 
werfc proceeding. Thi* knowledge me 
cadet could not attain by continuing for 


two or three years at Addiscombe ; and 
undoubtedly, the Company could not con-" 
fer a greater blessing ou India, than by- 
sending thither young men of liberal edu- 
cation and enlightened understanding. 
He was aware that the Company allowed 
the cadet the opportunity j Of acquiring 
considerable political information but 
still it appeared to him that more waS ne- 
cessary. He understood, that, in confor- 
mity with the wish expressed in 1809, the 
directors had very much enlarged the ad- 
mission of gentlemen destined for gene- 
ral service. It was not necessary that he 
should make a motion for an account of 
the expeuce incurred by this extension ; 
because, accoi ding to the resolution of 
the court, when the establishment was 
instituted, it became the duty of the di- 
rectors, to lay’ be foie the proprietors, all 
resolutions agreed to by them, relative to 
t!i£ expenses occasioned', Whether by an 
enlargement of the establish nlettt, or 
otherwi>e. The accounts would, there- 
fore, as a matter of course, be laid before 
them. l»v the production of those ac- 
counts, the proprietors, he doubted not, 
would he highly gratified. They would 
enjoy tbit pleasure which could not but 
arise fiom a knowledge that this wa*, at 
least, one of those institutions, the bene- 
fits of which had been enlarged, whilst 
it had kept within its estimated Ex- 
pense. 

The motion having been seconded, and 
read by the clerk- — • 

The Chairman rose, and expressed 111 * 
assent to it. He thought he aught ven- 
ture to say, that, behind the bar there was 
no indisposition to produce the accounts 
in question ; aud gentlemen, before the 
bar, he doubted not, participated in the 
same feeling. The papers could be easily 
made out, and, he was convinced, they 
would give great satisfaction to the pro- 
prietor*. 

The motion was then agreed to — aftet 
which the court adjourned, sine die. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 

Calcutta, Feh. 7, 181 6.-*- As every in- 
stance of Hindoo hospitality to European 
.guests mn-d be viewed as an insensible 
conquest over the rigidity oi prejudice and 
custom, no le*.< than a voluntary exertion 
'tsf respect aud will, it appears an 
act af generous condescension — it not of 
^uty, on the part of the entertained, to 
Encourage it* by showing, that a sense of 
the civility received is felt ; and, for 
this reason, amidst the many descriptions 
fef festive pleasures peculiar to the sea- 


son, it may not be amiss to record the 
fol lowing — 

For several nights past, Rdwanfry 
Churn, second son of the late Radamo- 
liun Haunerjee, has entertained the whole 
of the KuVopeau inhabitant's of Sulkeah 
and 1 lowrah, with Naotches, at his house, 
at both those places, r in celebration of 
the biilh 6f a first-borii soft'. The (land- 
ing girls, ag might be expected, were the 
best, on this occasion, th’c town could 
hfford j aud Ash^uren, of famous memory 
3icnong tb6 nymphs who gave eclat to thte 
5X2 
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vigils of Durgah, never exhibited her vo- 
cal (lower- to better advantage : several 
other sets of girls were present ; and in 
particular one, accompanied by Cashme- 
rian players, sang a number of Persian 
airs with great sweetness and melody. 
The amusement was varied by one of 
these girls working a tree with a long 
slip of coloured cloth, while spinning on 
her legs-, an operation that very much in- 
terested some gentlemen who arrived in 
the last ships ’ 

The Baboo’s house at Howrah is a neat 
modern building — beautifully situated on 
a plain ; but the family residence at Sul- 
Iceah is a venerable mansion, environed 
with every thing romantic, rude, and 
wild: — it had, however, been brilliantly 
fitted up with costly lustres and chande- 
liers and contemplating the unwieldy 
pile, in this gloomy scenery, the mind 
was very agreeably relieved and surprized 
on entering, to behold, as it were, El 
Dorida in the midst of Siberia. One of 
the upper rooms had been properly pre- 
pared and lighted for supper, and wine 
and refreshments teemed in abundance. 
The party was numerous and respectable ; 
and one gentleman diverted the company 
considerably by appearing masked in the 
character of a druid. A very good band 
was also in attendance, and at intervals 
played a number of reels and country 
dances — in short, kindness, attention, 
hospitality and enjoyment were so united, 
that many of the party with 

“ Quips anil cranks and wanton wiles, 

“ Nods and becks and wreathed smiles,*’ 
remained till after midnight. 

Feb. 20, 1816. — At a meeting of the 
Select Committee of the Calcutta Insur- 
ance Offices: — Present John Palmer for 
Canton Insurance Company : Alex. Col- 
vin, Calcutta Insurance Office : G. P. 
Bagram, Amicable ditto : G. Cruttendeu, 
Calcutta ditto Society: R. Campbell, 
Ganges ditto : J. Fullarton, Hindostan 
ditto: T. De Souza, Bengal ditto: H. 
Mathew, Aramean Insurance Society : 
Capt. Cooke, Hope ditto : A. Wilson, 
Globe ditto : C. Blaney, Star ditto : J. 
Scott, Phcenix ditto : A. Robertson, 
India ditto Company. 

It is resolved, that during peace with 
all maritime powers, the rate specified 
in the annexed list, be the established 
minimum of rates, for the fair weather 
season, which shall comprehend from the 
15th of October to the 15th March. 

Resolved, that from the 16th March to 
the 14th October both inclusive, an addi- 
tional one per ceut, be added on ail risks 
In the annexed iist. 

Agreed and resolved, that we pledge 
ourselves not to insure in any office or 
o&txs, not Conforming to the resolutions 
entered into at this meeting. 

Benolved that in consideration of the 


inadequate equipment and general insuf- 
ficiency of the river crafts, employed in 
transporting goods to and from ships, no 
goods laden on such crafts shall he con- 
sidered as covered under the general 
insurance of craft, conveying goods to 
and from ships, unless registered and 
numbered conformably to the projected 
arrangement for that purpose. 

Resolved, that the surveyors of the 
different Insurance offices be requested to 
survey and class the different Vessels 
navigating to and from this port upon 
the plan adopted at Lloyd’s, and to give 
in a list of the same to their respective 
offices. 

Resolved, that the proceedings. of this 
meeting be printed and distributed among 
the different houses of business at Cal- 
cutta, and at the presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay, and Java, and that they be 
considered in force from and [after the 
1st proximo. 

(Signed) J. Palmer, A. Colvin, J. Scott, 
A. Robertson, R. Campbell, J. Fullar- 
ton, G. Cruttenden, C. Blaney, G. P. 
Bagram, John Cooke, T. de Souza, H. 
Mathew, A. Wilson. 

( Signed) Stewart and Robertson, 

See. to the Select Committee. 
Abstract Statement of the Funds of the 
Calcutta Tontine, from Is/ July to 
31.v< December 1815, being the First 
and Second Quarters. 


ipts foiA 
■ shares, ( 
ditto, j 
er ditto, J 


Amount of receipts 
171 whole 
47 half 
1!) quartet' 

Dilto received fjorn tbre 
subscribers, in advance 

for their shares 30,363 

Ditto of interest on Com- 
pany's paper 2,205 


■40,007 12 10 


9 0 


0 O 


Sicca Rupees 73,566 5 10 


Which has been invested in 
Company’s paperamount- 

ing to Sicca Rupees 76,079 11 7 

And which gives for each 

Whole share, Sa. Rs. 229 11 8 

Half ditto 114 13 10 

Quarter ditto 57 6 11 

By authority of the committee, 

J. B. Incus, Sec. 
Calcutta, Jan. 1, 1816. 

No. 5550 was drawn a prize of Sa. 
Rs. 20,000 ; it belongs, we understand, 
to E. Pond, Esq. of the civil service 
and W. Brewer, Esq. 

By the new postage act, the postage 
of single letters from England to this 
country, coming by packets, is fixed at 
Is. 6d. but imported by other vessels at 
8d. per letter. 


CAPTAIN FALCONER. 

At a meeting of the several commit- 
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tees of Insurance Offices of this port, to 
consider of some effectual means for pre- 
renting the destruction of ships by tire, 
and the reduction of the impress of their 
crews. 

Resolved, that all proceedings be sus- 
pended until, the plans, under considera- 
tion of the committee nominated Jty 
government, be made known. 

Resolved, that in consideration of the 
manly, bold and j udicious efforts of Capt. 
Falconer in saving the Ganges, from des- 
truction by fire in Colombo Roads, a 
service of plate value 1,000 guineas, be 
presented to him in London ; and that 
measures for carryiug this resolution 
into effect, be immediately adopted. 

■ Resolved, that a minimum of insurance 
rates for the two distinct seasons of the 
year, one, comprising the months of No- 
vember, December, January, and Febru- 
ary ; the other, the remaining months of 
the year, be referred to the consideration 
of a select committee from the General 
Committees of the Insurance Offices, and 
be binding on the whole accordingly. 

Resolved, that the select committee 
meet on the 20th instant, for the pur- 
pose of regulating the said rates of 
Insurance. 

Resolved, that Messrs. Stewart and 
Robertson be requested to officiate as 
secretary to the select committee. 

The following is a copy of a letter front 
Captain Falconer, dated Colombo, 8th 
January 1816, and addressed to a mer- 
cantile house in Calcutta : — “ In addition 
to many diabolical instances of the native 
seamen wilfully setting fire to ships after 
having received a considerable advance of 
pay, I felt it a duty incumbent on me to 
make known a most flagrant attempt to 
destroy the ship Ganges under my com- 
mand, which was providentially disco- 
vered in time to save a valuable property 
and probably many lives from destruction. 
On Sunday the 7th instant, being at 
anchor in the coast of Ceylon, near 
Caliture, waiting the land wind, a few 
minutes before two o’clock at night, the 
second officer having the watch, awoke 
me with information, that a great quan- 
tity of smoke was issuing up the fore 
hatchway and he suspected the ship was 
on fire. I started out and found it but too 
true, and immediately getting the fire 
buckets ready, I went down and crawled 
in where the thickest of the smoke ap- 
peared td come from, and most foitu- 
nately put my hand on a large buudle of 
Europe rope yarns in a state of ignition 
placed among the most combustible ship's 
stores, in the forepart of the gun deck, 
on the larboard side, that in a very few 
minutes must have burst into a flame 
which no exertion could have extinguish- 
ed. Several buckets of water being 
thrown upon the fire, T removed the 
bundle of rope yarns which contained it 


on deck, and they evidently proved that 
they had but a short time before been 
placed there by some incendiary with 
intent to set fire to the ship. I can- 
not in any other manner account for snch 
an atrocious act, except the temptation t(»' 
the crew of being released from their 
engagements, and again at liberty to re- 
ceive an advance of pay and bottomry 
from another vessel perhaps with a similar 
intention, as they had hitherto been 
treated with every indulgence and lenity ; 
and I hope the present plain statement of 
facts, in addition to the many instances 
were such villains have been but too 
successful, will shew the underwriters 
and owners of ships the necessity of 
adopting some strong measures for check- 
ing such horrible depravity.” 

Calcutta, March 5. — Tile second ses- 
sions of Oyer and Terminer and General 
Gaol Delivery was held at the Court House 
on Friday last. The Chief Justice, Sir 
Edward H. East, delivered the following 
charge to the grand jury, in an eloquent 
and perspicuous speech : — 

“ Gentlemen of the Grand Jury, 

“ The offences which I have mentioned 
from the calendar, are those of which we 
have too frequent experience in this place 
to require more comment upon them. But 
1 cannot forbear calling your attention 
more particularly at this time, to those 
calamitous events which are fresh in the 
knowledge of us all. 

“ Vile incendiaries, unworthy of the 
name of seamen, and the worst enemies 
of that meritorious class of men, have, 
it is to be feared, crept in amongst them, 
and filled this great commercial city with 
lamentations for the loss of lives and the 
extensive destruction of valuable property, 
occasioned by the late horrible burning of 
ships. This was first witnessed upon our 
sea-coasts, afterwards in our harbours, 
and finally under the eyes and iri the very 
bosom of this city, which but for God’s 
mercy in restraining the periodical wind 
of this season of the year, might have 
liecome one general scene ot conflagration 
and ruin. Ship after ship lias been burnt, 
in a manner that leaves no doubt that fire 
was wilfully set to them. 

“ The offence has long been considered 
as one of peculiar malignity and deserving 
of death. 

” It was made felony by the stat. 22 
and 23 Gar. II, c.'2, s. 2. g 

“ Afterwaids, by the stat. 1 Aon st. 2, 
c. 9, s. 4, it was more generally enacted, 
that if any captain, master, mariner, or 
other officer belonging to any ship, shall 
wilfully cast away, bum, or otherwise 
destroy the ship unto which he belongeth, 
or procure the. same to be done, to the 
prejudice of the owner or owners thereof, 
or of any merchant or merchants win) 
shall load goods thereon, lie shall suffer 
death as a felon. 
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<c By s, 5, every such offence committed 
on the high seas, or where the Admiralty 
has jurisdiction, is made triable uuder the 
king’s commission issued under the sta- 
tute 28 Hen. VUI, c. 15, and then the 
clause proceeds to take away the benefit 
of clergy from every peison or persons 
who shall be convicted of any of the said 
offence or offences last mentioned ; other 
different offences having been provided 
for in the three first clauses of the act. 

“ The stat. 4, Geo. I, c. 12, s. 3, re- 
enacts the same provision, but extends it 
further to the case of an owner burning 
or otherwise destroying the ship, or di- 
recting or procuring to be done ; and this, 
not only to the prejudice of any merchant 
who shall have loaded goods on board, 
but also to the prejudice of any under- 
writer on the ship, but this statute does 
not take away clergy from the owner as 
the statute of Ann had done from the 
captain, master or marineis, under the 
like circumstances. 

u Therefore this defect was supplied 
by the statute 2 Geo. I, c. 29, which en- 
acts and declares, that if any owner or 
captain, master, officer, or mariner, be- 
longing to any ship or vessel, shall wil- 
fully cast away, burn, or otherwise de- 
stroy it, wfith intent to prejudice any un- 
derwriter thereon, or any merchant that 
shall load goods thereen, of any owner or 
of such ship or vessel, the offender shall on 
conviction be adjudged a felon, without 
benefit of clergy. And by the same act, 
sect. 7, it was piovided, that if any of 
these offences were committed within the 
body of a county, it should be tried there, 
and if committed at sea, it should be 
tried by the Admiralty commission under 
the statute of Henry VIII. 

“ Thus the law stood till 1803 : the 
two statutes of Geo. I, affecting the case 
of owners committing these offences to 
prejudice underwriters on the ship, which 
the prior statutes did not reach. 

“ I** the year 1802, a case occurred at 
an Admiralty sessions, holden at the Old 
Bailey, m which it appeared that certain 
owners of a ship, living in London, had 
procured the master to destroy her at sea, 
off Dover, for the purpose of defrauding 
the underwriters ; and upon couviction of 
them, a doubt occurred, whether the ac- 
cessaries before, whose act of procure- 
ment was committed on shore within the 
body of the county, could be tried uuder 
the Admiralty jurisdiction, they having 
done no act within that jurisdiction ; and 
in consequence of that difficulty, it was 
held to be a inis-trial as to the owners, 
and the master only suffered the sentence 
of the law. 

*•* This case gave rise to the statute 43 
Geo. Ill, c. 113, in the ensuing year; 
which reciting that the provisions men- 
tioned in the two statutes of Geo, I, had 


been found inadequate and ineffectual, re- 
peals them, and ro-enacts the like pro- 
visions in a mole perftet manner. 

First, It enacta, that if any person 
or persons (instead ot using t:>e particu- 
lar description of owner, captain, master, 
or mariner), shall bum or otherwise des- 
troy any ship or vessel. 2dly, if this is 
done with intent to prejudice any ovvuer 
or owners (which would extend to a part 
owner). 3dly, If it be done to prejudice 
any person, body politic or corporate 
(which includes the Corporate Insurance 
Companies, not before included in the 
term persons), and not only, insuiers on 
the ship or vessel, but also ou the freight, 
or on goods laden on board the ship, in 
ail these cases it is made a capital felony. 

“ Then, 4thly, as to the trial, it pro- 
vides (in order to meet the difficulty which 
had occurred in the case I have mention- 
ed) that if any ship or vessel shall be 
burnt or destroyed within the body of a 
couuty, not only the felons who commit 
the act, but all who counsel, direct, or 
procure the act to be done, shall be tried 
m the same court, in such manner and 
form as felonies done within the body of 
the county are tried. And if the act be 
done on the high seas, then both princi- 
pals and accessaries before, are to be tried 
before the Admiralty commission Couit 
appointed by the statute of Henry VIII. 

** This last mentioned statute of George 
III, does not affect to lepcal the statute 
of Queen Ann, by wlihh the wilful burn- 
ing or otherwise destroying of any ship 
by any captain, master, marina’, or other 
officer belonging to it; or the procuring 
the same to be done, to the prejudice of 
the owner or owners thereof, or of any 
merchant or inerchmts who load goods 
thereon, is made a capital felony. 

“ The statutes of George I, also, clear- 
ly extended to this country ; and if the 
statutes of George I, which it purports to 
repeal and to re-enact in a more perfect 
form, are still \n foice; if the last sta- 
tute does extend hither, then ive should 
have the benefit of its more perfect pro- 
visions, if the circumstances of any par- 
ticular case i-hould requuuti*^. 

“ Thus the law stands in respect to the 
particular aspect of it, to which our at- 
tention has of late beeu so forcibly called. 
But 1 trust you will not think jour timq 
misspent, if I take a little larger view of 
the subject. 

" The law is exceedingly careful and 
vigilant to protect the persons aud to en- 
force the rights of that most useful and 
meritorious body of men who are engaged 
in the sea service. 

“ Though he should be disabled by 
hurt or sickness during the voyage from 
performing the duty of the ship, yet he 
is still entitled to his wages, aud he is 
entitled to the like benefit, if the master 
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should wrongfully discharge him during 
the voyage. 

“ Every body knows what care is taken 
by the Honourable East India Company, 
of such of the native seamen of this coun- 
try as navigate our ships to England, dur- 
ing their stay there. 

<( Again, though the mariner is sub- 
mitted to the authority and correction of 
the master of the ship, for the purpose of 
preserving necessary discipline on hoard, 
by which alone the lives and property of 
all embarked on board, including himself, 
are secured from danger ; yet if the mas- 
ter abuse this authority by exerting it un- 
reasonably or immoderately, the law will 
afford a proper reconipence to the mariner 
for the injury he has unjustly suffered. 

f< In all cases, besides the ordinary 
remedies of the law, theerew of the ship, 
as well as the individual mariners, have 
peculiar facilities afforded to them in our 
Admiralty Court for the redress of all 
real grievances, so far as the ship itself, 
or it$ owners, or master, can be. rendered 
responsible. 

“ By the policy and practice of the Bri- 
tish law and nation, the sea service has 
ever been regarded in aveiy honoured and 
favoured view. Every protection and en- 
couragement has been extended to those 
who are engaged in ft. If any inroads have 
been made upon the ancient policy of the 
maiine law, which denominates fi eight 
as the mother of wages (thereby denoting 
that till the voyage is performed and the 
freight is become payable, wages are not 
flue : which law has ever held, uuless va- 
ried by special contract), such inroad has 
been made by the indulgence of the mas- 
ters and owners of ships to .these their 
favourite servants. 

4< This* indulgence has grown out of the 
long continued and approved fidelity, skill 
and courage, of our British seamen, which 
have elevated the general character of this 
service throughout the world 

“ The lascais and native seamen of 
this country, have a long time partaken 
of the advantages arising from our na- 
tional partiality to their class ; and the 
honest and faithful part of them must 
feel in common with the whole body of 
inhabitants of this great commercial city, 
the deep disgrace and infamy which the 
Incendiaries of whom I have spoken, have 
endeavoured by their horrible crimes to 
Wing upon the service. These wretched 
men, for their own base and mercenary 
purposes, have not scrupled to minder the 
imiocent, as well as to destroy the most 
valuable property which gives employment 
and livelihood to thousands. And if a 
stop be not put to such crimes, the whole 
class of native seamen will lose their em- 
ploy, and the honest means of providing 
honourably for themselves and their fami- 
lies, by the general relinquishment of all 


commercial adventure ; the corner stone 
and foundation upon which this great and 
opulent city has within no distant period, 
arisen out of the woods and morasses of 
Bengal, under the fostering hands of the 
British merchants, and by which it now 
supports a numerous and industrious na- 
tive population. 

The constitutional duty of inquiring 
amongst other things iuto offences against 
the public trade aud security of this place, 
which has now devolved upon you, gen- 
tlemen of the grand inquest, can hardly 
be exercised at this time more beneficially 
for the public, than in endeavouring to 
discover and bring to trial the perpetra- 
tors (if any such there be within your 
jurisdiction) ot these dreadful enormities. 

“ It is indeed every man’s business and 
duty on shore and afloat to use his honest 
endeavours to detect and bring- to justice 
all barbarous felons and murderers ; and 
for this purpose to give such information 
as may come to his knowledge, respecting 
the late transactions, to the magistrates 
and public officers of government, as may 
enable them, if in their judgment the in- 
formation be well founded, to present 
bills before you for the exercise of your 
high function against those whom you 
deem to be culprits.” 

Calcutta , May 1.— By private letters 
from Colonel Doveton’s force, we learn 
that the Pindarees who lately visited the 
Guntoor eouutry, have succeeded in mak- 
ing their escape down the Adjuntee 
Ghaut, with little loss, notwithstanding 
some rapid movements that had been 
made in pursuit of them. A squadron 
of the 7th regiment light cavalry, marched 
sixty miles in fifteen hours ; the same 
squadron indeed marched a distance al- 
together of one hundred aud eight miles 
in forty hours : with troops capable of 
such exertions, nothing but the difficulty 
of gaining good information regarding 
the movements of the Pindarees could 
have saved them. It appeals that the 
Mysore liorse, under Bhem Row, on the 
10th instant, fell in with a party of the 
Pindarees, some of whom they killed, and 
brought in fifty tatoos, with pluuder, and 
one prisoner, who promised to lead the 
force to the Pindaree camp ; but on reach- 
ing the village where they were supposed 
to have been at war, they found that 
they had left it the evening before, to the 
great disappointment of the whole force. 
But on returning, it seems that the force 
was, at one time, within a few miles of 
the Pindarees, who were haltjuig as the 
force also was at the time, dufthg a heavy 
fall of rain and a thunder storm. The 
prisoners who have been taken say, that 
they are of the pajtjr that visited (kintoor 
a year ago, they state that they have 
made a bad harvest of it, and will not 
each share above 50 rupees. The same 
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party in going down the Adjuntee Ghaut, 
was pursued by a company of the 20th 
N. infantry, which took from them ten 
camels, some horses, and a number of 
bullocks. 

Man 2d, 1816. — We hare already stat - 
ed that V , • ' r • 

were in * . ■ • . 

up to a aetacnmeni ui me Kungpuie bat- 
talion by the Soobah, who was prevailed 
upon to withdraw without longer waiting 
for the orders of his government. Sub- 
sequent letters, dated camp the 18th 
April, intimate that there was a prospect 
of the whole of the troops on the north- 
ern frontier, east of the Coosy, being a! r 
lowed to return immediately to their re- 
spective stations. The cavalry had al- 
ready marched ; and were followed by a 
detachment of the 1st battalion 9th Na- 
tive Infantry, which broke ground on the 
15th. The main body of Captain Latter’s 
force still remained encamped on the plain 
of Nuksabaree, situated about eight miles 
from the foot of the hills ; and would pro- 
bably be soon joined by the various small 
parties occupying solitary posts in the 
hills. The position of Nagree is said to 
be so formidable from its difficulty of ac- 
cess, that no sufficient force could be 
brought to bear upon it with a chance of 
success, if defended with a little resolu- 
tion. The largest size of guns which 
could be got over the mountains were six 
pounders ; and these only by a long series 
of hard labour on the part of the subjects 
of the Siccurn ltaja, persons much used 
to hill travelling. The difficulties were 
considerably enhanced by the impractica- 
bility of carrying up large supplies of pro- 
visions in a country hardly admitting the 
passage of four-footed animals. It may 
therefore be deemed fortunate that the 
place was voluntarily surrendered ; espe- 
cially as the rains, which were fast ap- 
proaching, must have soon driven our 
troops into plains. 


The Mahratta Prize Committee has 
given in a report of their proceedings for 
ascertaining the amount of property cap- 
tured at Bhurtpore during the second 
part of the second campaign against Hol- 
kur and the Mahratta confederates, from 
which it appears tbat the following is the 
value of shares occurring to the captors. 
Commander in Chief, St.Rs. 1308 9 4 

Major Generals, .. .. 436 3 Of 

Colonels 135 10 0 

Lieutenant Colonels .. 81 6 0 

Majors 54 4 0 

Captains, Surgeons, and others 

of like tank 27 2 0 

Lieutenants, Assistant Sur- 
geons, and other Subalterns 11 4 10 
The sum total falling to the 
Bengal Division of the Army 
amounts only to St.Rs. 17,415 11 7 


Lieutenant Boileau reached Katmandoo 
oti the 14th of last month, and was re- 
ceived with distinguished attention. A 
residence was provided for him in an ex- 
cellent situation, and he was to be pre- 
sented to the Rajah, in public Durbar, on 
the 17th. 

The reports which have been circulated 
respecting the delay in giving up the Fort 
of Nagree, are proved to have been 
equally unjust and premature. No pre- 
tence or hesitation whatever existed on 
the part of the Goorkah Commandant, 
who only waited to receive the orders of 
his government. He however daily de- 
creased the garrison by sending off de- 
tachments to the interior, and when be 
did evacuate the Fort, which after all, was 
before he had been actually furnished 
with the orders of the Rajah of Nepaul, 
lie had only eighty men with him, which 
shews that he had no intention of resist- 
ing the force under Major Latter, sent to 
take possession of that important place. 
The order bearing the red seal of the Ra- 
jah arrived the following day. With the 
commencement of the rains, sickness had 
begun to prevail amongst the troops des- 
tined to occupy the Fort, and impatience 
to avoid exposure in tents, at an un- 
healthy season of the year, probably mag- 
nified accidental into intentional delay. 

The Fort, to the southward, is said to 
be inaccessible, and forms an impregnable 
harried against invasion on that side. 

We understand, that Mr. John Farqu- 
har late of Calcutta, has purchased the 
saleable share of Mr. Whitbread’s Brew- 
ery for the immense sum of £300,000. 

The following article, omitted in the 
account of the campaign in Cutch is from 
a Calcutta paper of February last. For 
some account of the Run or Runn, see 
Asiatic Journal above, page 234. 

The field operations in Cutch are said 
to have terminated, and there is a report 
that Futteh Mahommed has been taken 
prisoner. This enterprizing chief was 
originally a Jemadar of horse in the ser- 
vice of Huns Raj, the father of the present 
Rajah of Cutch. About ten years ago he 
seized the Fort of Booj, a strong hold in 
the northern extremity of the Rajah’s 
possessions, and has retained it to the 
present time ; from its vicinity to Sind, and 
his being a Mussulman, be has con- 
tinued to keep on good terms with the 
Ameers of that country, and has thus 
endeavoured to preserve his superiority 
over his master, who is a Hindoo, and 
with whom we are connected by the ties 
of treaty and friendship. The Bun, 
which is a saline sandy waste, separates 
Cutch Booj from Cutch, and forms a sort 
of defence for the reheliious chief against 
any foreign attack. Futteh Mahommed 
it said to be a hardy and excellent soldier 
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and rigidly abstemious in his mode of 
life. He is a native of Sind and between 
forty and fifty years of age. His fort of 
Booj was the asylum of all military ad- 
ventures from Muscat and Mukran, and 
plunder being the reward of service, the 
Cutch Rajal often suffered severely. We 
are happy to find that their hostile career 
lias been checked, with the assistance of 
the government of Bombay. 

On the J5th December last, the settle- 
ment of Seram pore was delivered over to 
the commissioners appointed by Ins Dan- 
ish Majesty. 

The papers recently received from the 
several presidencies in India, abound in 
statements of the festivities which have 
taken place oa account of the transcen- 
dent victory of Waterloo, and the sub- 
scriptions euteied into for the relief of 
the sufferers, 

A lascar named Bourm who accompa- 
nied the Min to on the survey of Laocau’s 
Channel was taken out of a boat by an 
ynmeuse tiger iu Channel Creek and 
qarried away before any assistance could 
be given him j the government have 
humanely ordered a pension to be allow- 
ed his wife and family. 

Died <m board his budgerow, on the 
river Gauges, in the 37th year of his age, 
Captain (jeoice Waite, of the Bengal 
Native Infantry, and brother to Mr. 
Waite, dentist of Old Burlington-street. 
This much lamented officer was on his 
way from Calcutta to join his regiineut at 
Chunar, when he and his wife were sud- 
denly taken ill, and stopped for medical 
aid at ftantipore, when, melancholy to 
relate. Captain Waite died, at two in the 
morning of the 8tli of December last, 
and Mrs. Waite six hours after. Their 
Temains were removed to Dinapore, and 
both interred with great respect in one 
grave. 

CALCUTTA CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

The H’>n. A. Banisey, is»t Commercial Resident 
at BauieaJj. 

Ah-. J. Addilon, Commercial Hesident at 
Jungypore. 

Mr. T. H. Maddock, Assistant to th« Magis- 
tr. ' ^ ■ J 1 i - ' 1 t ~ »f* *»•..* 

Oj . • ■ ■ 



Nizamut Adawlut. 

Air. G. Oswald, nominated to oficiaie aj a 
Judge of ditto, ditto, ditto. 

Mr. R. B. Gardiner, Judge and Magistrate of 

Befaar, 

Mir. W . Sage, ditto, ditto of the twenty-four 
Mhtmunahs. 

'Mr. Mac Kenzie, difto of Backergunge. 

BOMBAY. 

Bombay Society for the Education of 
the Poor. 

In the first r o l w a te of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal *573) .JPif. given a* **• 
count of the formation and the rules of 
the “ Society for promoting the education 
ef the poor within the govern n^etit oi 
Asiatic Journ, — No. XL 


Bombay i nstituted on the 29 th J anuary 
2815. Of the First Annual Report of the 
managing committee of this society, the 
following is an extract : 

The subscription, at the commence- 
ment of the present year, amounted in 
benefactions 22,500, and annual subscrip- 
tions 6,020, making in all rupees 28,520. 

This very handsome sum subscribed 
within the limits of this government by 
the benevolence of individuals alone, and 
within the short time that the society has 
existed, whilst it fully answers the ex- 
pectations of the committee, must still 
be very inadequate to the full completion 
of the views of the society ; and the com- 
mittee trust to the continued zeal and- 
liberality of the subscribers towards the 
support of a charity, the benevolent ob- 
jects of which must be universally ap- 
proved, and tlie good effects, that may be 
expected to result from which, already 
begin to appear. 

Of this sum the directors have paid fif- 
teen thousand rupees into the Company's 
Treasury, subject to such fate of interest 
as the Honourable Court may direct ; 
this is to be considered as a capital stock, 
which at the current rate of 6 per cent 
will produce 900 rupees per annum ; str 
that the annual income (independently 
of any further assistance) may be esti- 
mated at about 8,000 rupees. 

In calculating, however, the sum which 
the committee might have at their month- 
ly disposal, they did not think it right 
to incur aji actual current expense exceed* 
ing 400 rupees per month; as it was 
evident, a considerable snob would con- 
stantly be required, to supply the neces- 
sary wear and tear in the stock of death* 
and furniture, and in contingencies of 
printing and various accidental articles 
of expence. 

Second. In communicating the benevo- 
lent assistance of the society hi the 
cation of poor childreu, the committee 
endearoured in the first place, through 
their own members, and commanding 
officers of the European regime, ts on this 
establishment, to proem e a 1st of sueb 
children as were likely to be deferring ob»* 
jects of this charity. 

This list already includes the names of 
168 childreu, independently of such W 
may be still expected to apply. 

Of these children there are — 

Boys above 4 ....... A ... v ** 

below 4 V 

47 • 

Girls above 4 .* 

below 4 .. .*.**.J**-1? 

* 71 

And on inquiri*g &B*o th* circumstan- 
ces of these children* it was found that 
18 are entire ofptoM** 67 hate lost their 
fathers, 19 them mothers, »d 64 are of 
-indigent parents. 

It is quite impossible the directors 

3 Y 
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should provide for the education of all 
these children in the manner tiiey could 
wish ; and in extending the benefits of 
the charity to as many a3 possible, they 
found themselves very much restricted 
frqm the necessity (in order to give due 
effect to education) of admitting such of 
the chiblien as wet e entire orphans, and 
liad no homes, to he boarded and cloathed 
and of furnisiiing at least one meal to 
those who were admitted for daily instruc- 
tion, as it was impossible the children 
could te .'ii. to their hemes lit the middle 
and heat c; tin da : and also from the 
necessity of provide one sen of deaths 
for their decent appearance tit church on 
Sundays. 

The committee are fully aware how 
desirable it is to extend the day school 
as much as possible, but this additional 
expence aiising finnt local circumstances, 
has necessarily cuttailed their means of 
doing so. 

In this manner they have admitted thir- 
teen boys as whole boarders, at ail ex- 
pence ot 15 rupees each for diet and edu- 
cation, including servants’ wages ; and 
17 half boarders at an expeuce each of 7 \ 
rupees per month. 

The committee have also agreeably to 
the 60 and 61 regulations, admitted for 
daily instruction seven rhi'dreu of natives 
at their own expence, of whom four are 
At menian Christians, one is a Mussulman, 
one a Parsee, and one a native of Afri- 
ca. 

There <u ■ then at present educated in 
the school at tin nxpeEce of the society 
under tile different i u:ominatio..s of 
boarders, half boat dels, and day schol- 
ars (ieeluding eijnit • iris), forty-five chil- 
dren. desictes niiou. there are teu boys 
on the foundation ot the. old charity 
school, who arc educated, boarded, and 
cloathed at the expeuce of the govern- 
ment; — making in all a school of 53 
children. 

It is a remarkable circumstance as indi- 
cative of the good which may be expect- 
ed from the .exertions of tbe society, that 
of the boys thus admitted into tiie school, 
it is found iiat eleven, thou.ii the im- 
mediate children of European.- , had never 
been unprized in any way, some were 
wandering through the streets as beggars, 
and one was actually supported by the 
charity of a Mussulman. 

The at ’ . ntion of tbe directors has been 
draw i te the cases of the children of the 
Honorable Company’s European Soidicrs 
who have been invalided or transferred to 
the Veteran Company. The scenes of 
idleness and de.iaucliery to which these 
children are exposed in a garrison situated 
like Tannah, are too well kuowu to re- 
quire a recapitulation, and although the 
directors consider it as a primary obliga- 
tion to afford their protection to sush 


childtcn, yet the infant state of the socie- 
ty will tmt .How of their doing it at pre- 
sent. The committee however are anxi- 
ous to observe, that the native battalions 
have each a number of bojs at'achod to 
it, tiie children of sepoys, who aie al- 
lowed a small sum monthly bj the go- 
vernment, and disciplined and admitted 
into tne line when of suitable age ; It 
seems to the divertors as probable, that 
the introduction of a similar p.ati in favor 
of the Hcnotable Company’s European 
Regiment, and batahon of \rtillery, 
mi,h! prove equally beneficial to the Com- 
pany , whilst in a moral point of view the 
ananpement could not fail ot being pro- 
dutf e of the bet effect. 

From set oral ca s »s that have fallen 
under tl-eirobservation, tiiedirectors have 
had the'r attention strongly called to the 
situation of the children of English pa- 
rents by nath c women. 

Considering it merely in the light of 
what protestant parents and a protestant 
community one to the chi' wet. n no have 
natural claims on their jus. ice, they have 
seen much to rearer ; they allude chi. fiy 
to the lower classes of > uropcaur. 

These men, many of whom have been 
driven to this count ry by their crimes, or 
their vices, and still more, have contrac- 
ted eveiy evil propensity, generally coha- 
bit either with Mussulmans, or outcast 
Hindus, and sometimes with Native Por- 
tuguese women, — in cases of family ijuai - 
rels, ihe woman in many instances carriis 
off the children, am! U:in,s them up 
among her own relations ; tne same thing 
usually happens on the lather’s death, and 
in such cases the children disappear alto- 
gether, ami are w - i — — - .1 - 
sulmaus, outet , 

losiugentircly ■ 

and few only whose parents have been 
married to European women, or to Na- 
tive Protestants {a class very few in 
number), or whose godfathers have hap- 
pened to take a more friendly charge of 
them than usual, ever enter the walls of a 
protestant church, — a ciicumstauce but 
little calculated to impress the natives 
with a belief of the sincerity of the English 
in their religious observances. 

’1 lie directors congratulate themselves 
that even in the course of one year they 
have already in some instances rescued 
children who were on the point of sinking 
into the Maliommedan religion, and Hindu 
superstitions.* 

The following is fhe lisf of officers 
for 1816:— 

Tbe right Honorable Sir Evan Nepean 
Bart. President: 'Ihe light Revd. the 
laird Bishop of Calcutta, Patron : Sir 
Miles Nightingale, K.C.B : George Brown, 

* See Asiatic Journal for September and Octo- 
ber, At}. Missionary Intelligence. 
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Esq : John Elphinston, Esq : Honorable 
Sir Alexander Anstrulher, Kt. Vice Pre- 
sidents : The Venciable Archdetveou 
Barnes, Vice Patron. — Mr. Erskine, Mr. 
Waiden, Mr. Smith, Mr. Stewart, Dr. 
Morgan, Capt. Hawkins, Directors until 
1817. — Mr. Crawford, Mr. Farish, Major 
Aitchisou, Mr. Babington, Mr. Goodwin, 
Air. Noton, ail Clergymen, Directors until 
1817. — Diicctiesses Sirs. Brown, Patrou- 
tss: Lady Anstiuther, Mrs. Tori u, Mrs. 
Warden, Mrs. Pclly, Mrs. Aitcliison, Mis. 
Wade, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Carr. — Revd. 
N. Wade, Superintendent : Messrs Forbes 
and Co. Treasurer : ltevd. Henry Davies, 
Secretary : Mr. Francis Sheppee, Sur- 
geon : Mr. P.T. M‘Veigh, Acting Master : 
Airs. Mackenzie, Acting Matron : Mr. 
C. R. Vassy, Clerk. 

PONDICHERRY. 

April 22.— A tiger has been shot this 
morning at Gondictiern, in town, and in 
Mr. de Sin us sett's house. You will think 
this a fable, or that under the denomina- 
tion of tiger, I speak of the hast animal 
of the kind, but you will l>c mistaken. I 
mean a first sue panther, measuring with- 
in the tail, four feet four inches in length, 
and two feet four inches in height, as 
every one here can give evidence. It 
seems, that this animal came astray into 
the town last night, and it was found this 
morning entrenched in an half decayed 
earth-made shelter, generally used in this 
couutry to keep paddy in, and named pa - 
tailli, which was placed in an old open 
magazine, situated in the centre of the 
town. It was customary to dose there- 
in a few geese ; and the boy who came in 
the morning to take them out, missing 
one of them, looked into the putailli to 
flee if it was not concealed in it, when 
the tiger, at his appearance made a start : 
the boy ran away into the street, and 
happily has only been slightly wounded. 
The tiger came out also, and ventured at 
about ten yaids into another compound, 
by a large gate half shut, much injuring 
in his road an old woman, who was 
standing on the threshold; she received 
two severe blows, one on the shoulder, 
the other on the breech, and seems se- 
verely hurt. The tiger ciossed the yard, 
and by the means of a heap of fire-wood 
laying close to the wall, scaled it, and 
fell into Mr.de Baussett’s garden; he 
then entered close to the main house, a 
small bathiug room, the door of which 
was sheltered by a wooden staircase, lead- 
ing tQ the top of it, so that nobody could 
approach to have a sight of the animal. 
Some of our sportsmeu and four invalided 
Sepoys gathered in the Loan*, and fired 
several shots at the tiger, when once or 
twice he made an attempt to escape, and 
each time returned unhurt to the same 
place. A Nacoda of a vessel in the roads, 
who was present, pretendtd that he co*ld 


magnetise and tame the tiger like a dog* 
He therefore boldly advanced before the 
door, and began his wonder, when the 
tiger made a howl, which the old Naco- 
da interpreted in his favour, ami said was 
a sneeze of good omen, aud that a second 
would he a sign of entire submission. 
But the tiger beginning perhaps really to 
feel the effects of the magnetism, or the 
ascendancy of the magnetise r on hjm, 
started on the Nacoda, aud made him re- 
tire with a scratched back. \Ve now en- 
deavoured to get the tiger out from the 
room by the means of some straw, . which 
we burnt from the top of the room, by 
an oval aperture in the wall, about seven 
feet from the grouud ; aud it is most ex- 
traoi dinary, that this animal, pressed by 
the heat, rather than come out by ,the 
door, which was opened, prefei red jump- 
ing out by this hole, which he did with 
all the nimbleness and swiftness of a cat, 
although the opening only just afforded a 
passage to his body, and although he was 
obliged to elevate himself perpendicularly 
at that height from the ground ! Several 
shots were immediately fired, without 
much success. The tiger ran away from 
us, and tiied to jump over a wall oppo- 
site, about twelve feet high, but he only 
reached part of the height, fell down, 
and again returned upon us with increas- 
ed rage aud fury, when Mr. C. Krusee, 
who hapily had still his musket loaded, 
fired and killed the animal, when it had 
fully approached him, and he was only 
two yards distant ! Thus terminated this 
event, worth while to be recorded in the 
annals of sports and wouders t 
MAURITIUS. 

Port Louis . — His excellency the gover- 
nor has been pleased to direct that the 
following observations relative to the man- 
agement of the silkworm, be priuted 
for general information, as it is hoped 
that the production of silk may form a 
valuable ar cession to the means of aug- 
menting the pro>perity of this colony. 

It may be ny-essary to premise that 
the last annual Radnagore silkworm has 
beeu introduced into the Mauritius, at 
the solicitation of his excel lency, through 
the protecting kindness which the Right 
Honourable Earl Moira has extended to 
these colonies, and that the eggs of these 
silkworms have been chiefly entrusted to 
the care of Mr. Chazal, whose late tra- 
vels in India enabled him to produce the 
best species of Mulberry Trees and who 
has already succeeded in hatching the 
eggs. This gentleman will with the great- 
est readiness supply silkworms to such 
of the inhabitants as are already possessed 
of the proper species of the Mulberry 
Tree, for their growth and propagation, 
and he will give Mulberry slips to such 
planters as wish to enter into this new 
branch of cultivation, or eggs may be 

S Y 2 
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had of Charles Telfair, Esq. Private Se- 
retary to his excellency atReduit. 

The Radnagore worm will probably be 
hatched in February or March ; it has been 
furnished by the Honourable East India 
Company's resident at that station, and 
the resident has added a most intelligent 
sketch subjoined of the mode adopted 
there for rearing the worm from its earli- 
est period till the formation ofthe caeoon, 
and also the mode of winding off the 
silk. 

An early occasion will be taken of 
drawing the attention of the colonists to 
the cultivation of the Indian Bamboo 
Rajah, for the construction of houses ; 
and to the multiplication of the race of 
theBuffaloe, which is eminentlyserviceable 
fcr the labourers of the fields and roads in 
these colonies. 

These objects have been successfully 
introduced here by the last ship from 
Calcutta. 

resident's correspondence. 

To It. C. Plowden, Esq. Secretary to the 
Board of Trade. 

Sir,— I beg to inform you, for the in- 
formation of the Board, that I this day 
dispatched under charge of Carrim Cliap- 
rasse, a supply of eggs, the production 
of the large annual Caeoon ; they were 
layed in the month of April; they should 
be hungup in the cabin of the ship, but 
the eggs should on no accouut be taken 
out of the pots or exposed to the air till 
wanted to be hatched which the Chassys 
do here early in the month of February, 
at which time the Mulberry leaves begin 
to spriugout. I am sorry to say I have not 
been able to get a man to go to the 
Mauritius. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) W. Watts, Resident. 

Radnagore, 

21 st duly 1815. 

To R. C. Plowden, Esq. Secretary to the 
Board of Trade. 

Sir,— tin reply to your letter, I beg 
leave to submit the following remarks 
regarding the rearing of silkworms. 

The receptacles or apparatus in use 
here for the rearing and hatching of silk- 
worms are — 1st. The small Daliah on 
which the young worms are hatched, 
with the leaves of the Mulberry chopped 
very fine and strewed over them, the 
leaves to be renewed twice in the 24 
hours. They are to be fed in this man- 
ner five days, and then removed to the 
Colab or laige Bamboo frame, the leaves 
being scattered oter as before, but not 
Chopped ; though the mode of cleansing 
them is a tedious office, it mast be punc- 
tually attended to, and done every day, 
fay throwing out their dung and the Mul- 
berry leaves and fibres, and substituting 
tregh— this may be performed at any time 


of the day, but the early part of the 
forenoon is the best time ; in the course 
of another five days the third change 
takes place, when they must be thinned 
and distributed among the other Coolahs 
or Frames, and the fourth or last change 
in five days more, thinning and distribu- 
ting them among the Coolahs each time 
in the proportions mentioned underneath, 
feeding and cleansing them as described 
before. The worms are to be thinned- 
and shifted into fresh Coolahs for the 
sake of allowing them, as they grow 
large, room for the purpose of feeding at 
large, ami exercising themselves, which 
is essential to their health ; the leaves 
must be also plentifully supplied, because 
if stinted in their food they will never 
thrive afterwards. According to the 
above statement, it is necessary to thin 
ami shift the wotins into different Cool- 
ahs, if in the first instance there are 4 
Coolahs, on the first change they must be 
distributed among 8 — on the second 
change 16 — on the third change 32 — and 
on the fourth among 64 Coolahs ; the 
leaves plentifully supplied once during the 
day and once during the nigbt, until after 
the fourth change, when they begin to 
shew signs of their being about to spin, 
which is easily perceivable from their 
transparent limber color — they must then 
be taken out and put into the spuming 
frames called Fungs, and unless rainy, 
exposed throughout the day to the sun 
and air. On the following day after a lit- 
tle exposure to the sun, the Cacoons are 
to be taken out of the frames and placed 
in Coolahs, taking great care that they 
are not put one over the other, and the 
Coolahs deposited in a dry place; on the 
sixth day they will be fit for winding off — 
the Cacoons that are to be wound off, if 
proposed to he kept for any time, must be 
baked in au oven slightly heated, other- 
wise the moth will eat its way through. 

The information required in the 2d 
paragraph can only be answered in gene- 
ral terms ; the silk that is for the most 
part wound off at the filatures, is from 8 
to 24 Cacoons, it is wound off through 
hot water which by dissolving the natural 
gum, has the effect of causing the web 
to part freely — the water shoujd be kept 
at a regular heat. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 

(Signed) W. Watts, Resident. 
Radnagore Factory, 

4/A August 1815. 

(True Copies) 

(Signed) P. C. Plowden, Sec. 
Extract from a Letter from Mr. Chazal 
to His Excellency the Governor, under 
date the 19/A December 1815. 

“ I have the satisfaction of announ- 
cing to your Excellency, that 1 already 
hare more than fifty silkworms, quite 
lively and healthy, and even supposing 
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that the remainder should not turn out 
well, I can venture to warrant that this 
quantit) insufficient to assure to the Colo- 
ny the benefit which your Excellency is 
desirous of procuring it. — The eggs hatch 
but ill, and only a small number daily — 
change of climate is doubtless the cause,* 
for the Mulberry which shoots forth its 
first leaves in I ndia in February, does it 
here iu September, and it will uot be 
earlier than in a year or two that these 
precious worms can be perfectly used to 
the climate.** 

Extract from a Letter from Mr. Chazal 

to His Excellency the Governor , bear- 
ing date the 26 ih December 1815. 

The two capital Buffaloes you sent me 
are iu health, they appear to like our 
quarter, and this is another benefit con- 
fen ed ou us. The high aad humid parts 
of the Island where Bullocks cannot he 
reared, will by this, be indebted to you 
for milk and draught cattle which were 
wanting. — The silkworms also get on 
well; they hatch irregularly ; but I al- 
ready have five hundred that are quite 
healthy, and can with confidence as>ure 
you that your beneficent intentions will 
be accomplished, and that the Colony will 
to you owe this new branch of industry 
which until now had been iu vain attemp- 
ted to be introduced. 

By Older, E. A. Draper, 

Act. Dep. Sect, to Govt. 

Port Louis, 

21 st Dec. 1816. 

Sir Robert Barclay having presented to 
His Excellency the governor a pamphlet 
on the destruction of rats, lately pub- 
lished in England, as a valuable document 
for the information of the inhabitants of 
this Colony, and his Excellency consider- 
ing that it will be of very great public 
utility, and that the mode designated in 
this pamphlet is now generally adopted 
through- Europe, has ordeied that it might 
be translated. 

JAVA. 

In addition to the Addressesf presented 
to the Hon. Thomas Stamford Raffles, 
Ksq. late Li cuteuant- Governor of this 
Colony, by the inhabitants of Batavia, 
the following Address was voted to his 
Excellency liy the inhabitants of the East- 
ern and most important districts of the 
Island, and has been forwarded 

To the Hon. Thomas S. Rajfies, Esq. 

. fyc. ifc. 6fc. 

“ Honourable Sir, — We, the under- 

* Not* — Hu* is acco&ited for perhaps, bv the 
cottesp noence, which *b c ws that th« efigs do 

not hatch naturally until Februniy or Much— 
fceing eggs of anneal silkworms, 
t S'f abvie, 


signed, hearing of your departure from 
the Colony, feel ourselves called upon, in 
common with the other inhabitant* of 
this fertile island, terns to expiess our un- 
feigned sentiments of respect and attach- 
ment, deeply impressed upon our minds, 
by the liberal and enlightened principles 
which have so honourably dKtinguiMied 
your administration, during au arduous 
period of nearly five years, 

u In taking leave ot you, we beg to of- 
fer our heartfelt wishes for your health 
and prosperity, and we most sincerely 
hope you may enjoy, in the bosom of 
your country, the honours and reward* 
so justly due to your eminent public and 
private virtues.** 

[Signed by the Civil and Military Offi- 
cers of the Eastern Division of the 
Island, and by the principal Euro- 
pean inhabitants, English and Dutch, 
iu number two hundred and thirty- 
one.] 

Letter i cceived with the foregoing Address, 
To Charles Assey , Esq. Secretary to 
the Government <f llatuvia. 

Sir, — We have the honour to transmit 
to you an Address from the inhabitant* 
of the Eastern part of the island, to the 
Hon. Thomas Stamford Radies, Ksq. on 
his departure from Java, which we res- 
pectfully request may be submittal to 
the Hon. the Lieutenant Governoi, with 
the view of obtaining his sanction and 
permission to its being forwarded. 

IV e have the honour to be, yours, Ac. 

(Signed) W. Bidvvell, A. R. 

L. Van Zeiti r, 

V. Yiit.” 

Samarang , May 1, 1816. 

Reply ts> Lieut .-Colonel Udney Yule , L» 
Van Zetter, Esq. and Captain IV, 
Ridwell, 

“ Gentlemen, — I have the honour to 
acknowledge your letter of the 1st ot May, 
with an Address from the inhabitants, of 
the Eastern part of this Island, to the 
Hon. Thomas Stamfoid Raffles, Es-q. aud 
have laid it before the Hon. the Lieut. - 
Governor, according to your desire. 

“ l am desired to acquaint you that the 
Honourable the Lieutenant Governor wil- 
lingly consents to its being forwarded.— 1 
shall have the pleasure of doing so by the 
very fust opportunity, ant! though I do 
not presume to anticipate Mr. Hgffles* 
feeling' 5 on the occasion, I hope my know- 
ledge of his sentiments and opinions will 
excuse my taking the liberty to assure you, 
that not one of the many testimonials of 
esteem and attach meat which lie has re- 
ceived on his departure, is likely to be 
more highly prized than that which he 
thus receives from an exteusire commu- 
nity, whose residence on the chief scene 
of hi* public labours iu Javp, has enabled 
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him to know, from personal observation, 
and consequently to appreciate justly the 
effects of those principles of administra- 
tion which guided the important arrange- 
ments he introduced in the valuable and 
populous provinces of the Eastern Dis- 
tricts. . 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

• Batavia, 23d June, 1816. 

Batavia, Jane 15. — The arrival of his 
Majesty’s ship Lyra, and the Honourable 
Company’s ship General Hewitt, at An- 
jicr, on Friday the 7th instant, brought 
intelligence that his Excellency the right 
honourable Lord Amherst might be hour- 
ly expected in the Alceste trigate on his 
way to China. His lordship and suite ar- 
rived on Sunday, and preparations having 
been made for facilitating their journey, 
they immediately landed and arrived at 
Batavia on Thursdty afternoon, wltete 
his lordship was received by Major Gene- 
ral Sir William Grant Kiev, at the go- 
vernment-house, underthe usual honours 
due to his rank. Yesteulay morning ills 
lordship received and returned the visits 
of their excellencies the commissioners 
from his Majesty, the King of the Ne- 
therlands, and we are happy to under- 
stand that instead of returning to Anjier 
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he will await the arrival of his Majesty’s 
ship AlceSte, in Batavia roads. His lord- 
ship is in good health. 

— 22. — On Saturday last his excel- 
lency, Lord Amherst, paid a visit to the 
honourable the Lieutenant Governor at 
Buitenzorg. His lordship afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Ciceoa, and expressed himself 
much gratified with the charming climate 
and scenery of that hilly region. His 
lordship returned from his excursion on 
Friday night, and on the following morn- 
ing was present at a review of the troops 
in the garrison at VVeltevreden ; after the 
review, his lordship attended by his suite, 
repaired to the quarters of the command- 
ing oiticer of cantonments, where a splen- 
did breakfast was prepared. His lord- 
ship embarked at the wharf at Batavia, 
at six o’clock, on Tuesday morning, un- 
der the usual salutes aud military honours 
due to his rank. 

We are glad to announce the safe arri- 
val of his excellency Lieutenaiit-Geiieral 
Autltmg, coainnndcr-in-chief of his Ne- 
therland Majesty’s army in India, after a 
very disagreeable voyage from Beucoolen. 
His excellency and family left the small 
vessel in which they came from thence at 
Anjier, and came overland to Batavia, 
where they arrived In good health on 
Monday last. 
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MILITARY SEMINARY AT ADDISCOM HE. 

Ou Monday, the 14th October, the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
East-India Company, with several other 
members of the Court of Directors, and the 
Military Seminary Committee, proceed- 
ed to Addiscombe House, near Croydon, 
Surry, for the purpose of witnessing the 
public examination by Colonel Madge, of 
several cadets who had been reported to 
them by Dr. Andrew, the head master, to 
be propel ly prepared for such a trial. 

Upon their arrival at Addiscombe they 
were joined by scveial militaty officers of 
distinction in his Majesty’s and the Com- 
pany’s service, as well as by some of the 
most scientific gentlemen of the present 
day, and upon its being announced to the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman tiiat the 
pupils were assembled, they proceeded to 
the painted saloon, with tile rest of the 
company, and being seated. Colonel 
Mudge, the Lieut. Governor ot tbe Royal 
Military Academv, at Woolwich, and the 
public examiner at the East-India Com- 
pany’s Military Seminary, was requested 
to commence the business of tbe day. 

The names of the gentlemen present 
were as follow, viz. 


Court of Directors. 

Thomas Reid, Esq. Chairman, 

John Bebb, lisq. Deputy Chairman, 
Rich. Chichlcy Blow den, Esq. 

Geo. Abercrombie Robinson, Esq. 
Colonel Banuermau, 

Colonel Taylor, 

Colouel Alian, 

William Stanley Clarke, Esq. 
Richard Pany, Esq. 

John ThO.nliill, Esq. 

Visitors. 

Colonel Sir John Campbell, K. C. B. 

Colonel Rowley, of the Royal Engineers, 
and Deputy Inspector-General of Forti- 
fications, 

Colonel Pilkington, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, and Chief Engineer at Wool- 
wich. 

Lieut.-Col. Alexander Bryce, of the East- 
India Company’s service. 

Captain Baines, of the Royal Artillery. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, di'ro. 

Dr. Hutton, late Professor of Mathema- 
tics a. the Royal Aca :emy, Woolwich. 

Randle Jackson, E>q. 

Lieut. Chas. Douglas, of the Royal Ar* 
tillery. 

Thomas Keith, Esq. 
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Benjamin S. Jones, Esq. 

James Cobb, Esq. Secretary to the East* 
India Company. 

The East- India Company's Engineer Ca- 
dets: — Jones, Svvetenhatn, Under- 
wood, Wroughton, Cotton, Lawe, Lake, 
and Hemming, who passed their ex- 
amination last year, and who have since 
been on the Trigonometrical Survey, 
carrying on under the superintendance 
of Colonel Mudge, and are now under 
the command of Lieut .-Co I. Pasley, at 
Chatham, for the purpose of learning 
the practical part of the art of sapping 
and mining, pontooniug, and other 
field operations. 

Public Officers. 

Colonel Mudge, Public Examiner in Ma- 
thematics, Fortification, and Civil and 
Militate Drawing. 

Dr. Charles Wilkins, Public Examiner 
m the Oriental Department. 

Dr. Andrew, Professor of Mathematics, 
and resident S uper i uteri dan t. 

Mr. Joseph Boidwiue, Professor of For- 
tification. 

Mr. John Shake.>p,\ir, Professor of Hin- 
du itani. 

Mi. W. F. Wells, Pi.>!*J:«orof Drawing. 
Mr. H. Aim lo, 1 . , icing and Broad Sword 
Master. 

Mr William Abim ton, Clerk to V. j Mi- 
litaiy Seminary Commit!. .e. 

The senior cadets in the fii >t class were 
then examined in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Trigonometry, with its ap- 
plication to heights and distances, men- 
suration, artificer’s works, suive>ing, 
conic sections, projectiles, mechanics, 
forces, hydraulics, hydrostatics, pneuma- 
tics, fluxions with its application to gun- 
nery, and other important military consi- 
derations. 

On ail the .above subjects, the Cadets 
passed through a very strict examination, 
and they woiked their problems aud de- 
monstrations with a facility and correct- 
ness highly gratifying to the assembly, 
honourable to their preceptors, and cre- 
ditable to thenlselves. They were after- 
wards examined as to their progress in 
Hindustani, by Dr. Charles \\ Whins, and 
the examination closed with an e:*h ? I*»tion 
of some beaut it'll specimens of Military 
Drawings, which the) had executed under 
Mr. Bordwine, the Professor of fori men- 
tion, as also a great variety of other di .wr- 
ings of landscapes, figures, &c. &c. ui der 
the instruction of Mr. Wells, the Pro- 
fessor of Civil Drawing. 

The Chairman then proceeded to dis- 
tribute the Prizes, which had been re- 
commended to be awarded by Colonel 
Mudge, Dr. Andrew, and Dr. Wilkins, to 
those most proficient in the different 
branches of science and learning, under 
their respective departments, and which 
were as follow, viz. 


Recommended by Colonel Mudge. 
1st class. 


Edward Smith, 1st Ma- 
thematical Piize. 


Ditto. 1st Drawing. 


An elegant Case of 
I Mathematical Jn- 
) strumenti, mount- 
j ed with silver and 
I an appropriate su- 
'-pcrscription, 
f An elegant Box 
Colours, mount- 
the same 


j of Co! 
\ ed 11 

L way. 


William Fitzgerald, 2d f 5lMhen?itical 3S in- 


Mathematical. 

George Thomson, 
Fortification. 


j struments, mount- 
L ed m the same way, 
r' A Case of Pro- 
1st) portional Com- 
j posies, mounted 
(_in t became way. 


George Walter, 2d For- $ , \ po ket $ cx ' 

s ... . < taut, mounted in 

tlfication. ( the same way. 

C An elegant Box 
Donald Mackay, 2d 1 of Colours, mount* 
Drawing. j ed in the same 

Lway. 


Recommended by Dr. Andrew. 


Henry de Bude, 1st 
Frencli Prize. 


Ditto. 1st Latin, 


Ditto. 2d Hindustani 


Geo. Aug. Underwood 
2d French. 


C Roilin’s Pelles 
1 Letres, elegantly 
/ bount*, and stamp- 
) ed with the Com* 
f pany’s Arms. 

/■ l,empriere‘s Clas- 
\ sicsl dictionary , 
j hound tn the same 
£ way. 

Dirom’s Carr- 
and 
otes 
itta 
the 

Esprit des Lois, 
tr Montesquieu, 
•ound m the same 
ay. 

Onnc’s History 



{ Es| 
par 
boun 
wav. 


r urine's History 

Ditto. 1st Hindustani.) 

(the same way. 

i Adam&S Roman 
Antiquities, bound 
in the tunic way. 

2nd class. 

John Thomson, Mathe- { Simpson's 
mattcal Prize. (.tunew.v'f ' 

David Dighton, Forti 
fi cut ion. 

t Edwards’s Ter- 
Fred. Watkins, Drawing < speitne, bound i 


Fiuxi- 
in the 


. C st. Paul’s Traits 
:‘ti- J de Fortification, 
J bound iu the same 
v. wav. 


tlie same way. 


Ditto. 


John Jervis, French 


f Adams’s Geogra- 
) phv. Ancient and 

* | Modern, bound m 
v. the same way. 

C Travthof A 
J ch irsiv, abnd 

* j ( n nciO boun 

tue same way. 


t Anar- 
abridged* 
houna in 
way. 

3rd class. 

John Watts, Mathcma- /. 

, . i, . s in Enrfwn, bound 

tical l nze. L in the same way. , 

C Thomson’s Sea- 
_ t-. . _ J sons, with cuts, 

YV m. SyniOllS, Drawing , n bound in the same 
i. way. 

C l.a Fontaine’s 
ffm. Seuior, French, j Fables, hound in 
( the °ame wav- 
C Patricks Celia- 

Wm. Rollins, Latin, “ 
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Besides the distribution of Prizes to the 
most meritorious as a general stimulus to 
exes f ion, the following gentlemen who 
weie disappointed of Prizes were report- 
ed by Dr. Andrew to have considerable 
claims to favourable regard, and honour- 
able mention ; viz. 

Archibald Hyslop, 

Francis Franco, 

William Morley, 

'William Somerville Carew, 
Marcus Claudius Decluzeau, 
William Jacob, 

Randle Jackson* 

John Piuchaid, 

John Lloyd, 

Edward Richardson, 

Skinner Turner, 

John Athill, 

Thomas Billamore, 

Ralph Roberts, 

Cosby Burrowes, 

Edward Harrington, 

Robert Page Fulcher, 

Charles Wintour, 

Charles Owen, 

Patrick Thomson, 

Thomas Hickman, 

Charles Hamilton, 

James Pell. 

After tlie Prizes were distributed, the 
Chairman, Thoma3 Reid, Esq. addressed 
the meeting, and stated that the proceed- 
ings of this day must have given pleasuic 
to every pc'-fou assembled there, and that 
it would afford sincere satisfaction to his 
honourable coll 1 agues and himself to in- 
port in corresponding feelings to the body, 
which had deputed them. 

In the first place, he had to offer the 
thanks of the Committee to Dr. Andrew, 
and the other Professors and Masters of 
that institution for the superintendence 
and science which had been eminently 
exercised by them, and which was so 
maikcdly educed in the progress and 
proficiency of the students. 

The Chairman likewise stated that 
equal praise was due to Colonel Mudge, 
and to Dr. Wilkins tor the benefits deriv- 
ed in their respective departments from 
talents of an high and distinguished order. 

To the gentlemen student.- he said, the 
acknowledgments of the Committee were 
ate© deservedly merited, for the excel- 
lent ronduct which had been reported of 
them generally ; for the great acquire- 
ments of which they had had, this day, 
so many gratifying proofs ; and for the 
honest pride which the Committee felt in 
the consi derat ion that the East India 
Company were sending them on a caieer 
of lite which would do honour to that 
great body ; from the happy and confident 
presage which they entertained, not only 
from their skill and valour as soldiers, 
but from their moiality and humanity as 
ken. 


lligence.— Bareilly, £Nov. 

He desired his young fiiends to pursue, 
the coarse in which they were; and in 
which a wider scene would open to them, 
with undeviating rectitude: and they 
might be assured of ample lcwanl, in the 
justice of their superiors ; in the honour 
able and high chaiacter, which they 
would acquire ; but, above all, in their 
own approving and grateful minds. 

Ou the conclusion of the above address 
from the honourable Chairman, several 
of the cadets went through the broad- 
sword exercise under the direction of Mr. 
Angelo with great adioitness and preci- 
sion ; and the business of the day con- 
cluded with evident marks of satisfaction 
and approbation on the part of the mem- 
bers of the honourable Court of Direc- 
tor, and of every person present, and 
to the honour and credit of every public 
officer connected with the institution. 

Several of the newspapers have insert- 
ed an account of some distuibances at 
Bareilly, said to be occasioned by the in- 
troduction of the Chokedaiy system of 
revenue, but as we are assured that no 
official information has been received in 
this country on the subject, we refrain at 
present from taking further notice of the 
report. 

The Marquis of Huntly, Capt, M‘Leod, 
took out five hundred and fifty elegant 
mirrors on accouut of His Persian Ma- 
jesty. 

A Couit of Enquiry lias been held at 
Bombay on the commanding officers of 
the Psyche cruizer; viz. Lieutenant Tan- 
ner, Commander. Lieu\ Dominicctte, 
Acting Second Lieut. Still, Mr. Edward 
Pratt, Mubhipmau, and Hans Anderson, 
Boatswain, for disobedience ot orders and 
diMcspectful/mrl offensive conduct to the 
Government of Prince of Wales Island, 
&c. &c. &c. on which charges the prison- 
ers weie found generally guilty, and sen- 
tenced ; Lieutenant 'I timer to be removed 
from the command of the Psyche, and to 
be ineligible to hold the command of any 
of the Company's ciuizers for eighteen 
months ; Lieut. Dominicette, to be inca- 
pable of employment tor the same period, 
and to be deprived of one year's rank ; 
Lieut. Still to be deprived of six months 
rank, and Mr. Pratt, of one year’s rank, 
and that they be feverally reprimanded 
for their misconduct in such manner as 
the Superintendautof Marine might think 
proper ; Hans Anderson to be admonished. 

Mr. William Cooke, late Collector of 
Sea Customs at Madras, has been appoint- 
ed Collector of Sea Customs at Cheu- 
gleput. 

Don Francisco Ambruosi De Bibanti 
of Naples, has partially succeeded in ob- 
taining an indigenous opium, which is 
said to be of a superior quality to that of 
Turkey. 
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John Wright, Esq. has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary to the Board of Con- 
troul in the room of John Melieux, Esq. 
resigned. 

Mr. Canning arrived at Paris on the 
8th October, whence he intended shortly 
to proceed to Bourdeaux. 

Major General Boyle has retired from 
the Staff of Bombay, and is succeeded by 
Major General Henry Parker Laurence. 

Lieut. General Sir Miles Nightingale 
took his seat in Council at Bombay in 
February last. 

Mr. Hugh Maximilian Elliot, sou of 
the Governor of Madras, and a wnter in 
tfie Civil Service under that Presidency, 
lias resigned the seivice. 

COMPANY'S SHIPS. 

Oct. 3. — Yesterday, a Court of Direc- 
tors was held at the East- India House, 
when the following ships were thus 
timed, viz : — 

Madras and Bengal — Marquis of Wel- 
lington, and Minerva, to be afloat Jail. 3, 
1817 ; sail to Gravesend Jan 17, stay 
there thirty days, and be in the Downs 
Feb. 23. 

Madras and Bengal — Streatbam, Hose, 
and Princess Charlotte ot Wale* 2 , to he 
afloat Jan. 17, 1817; sail to Gravesend 
Feb. 1, stay there thirty days, and be in 
the Downs March 9. 

Madras and Bengal — Carnatic, and 
William Pitt, to be afloat Feb. 15, 1817; 
sail to Graveseud March 3, stay there 
thirty days, apd be in the Downs Ajnil 9. 

Bengal— Lord Castlereagh, to be afloat 
March 3, 1817 ; sail to Gravesend March 
17, stay there thirty days, and be in the 
Downs April 23. 

Madeira , Madras, and Bengal— Car- 
marthen, to be afloat Feb. 1, 1817. 

Madeira , Bengal , and Bencoolen — Nor- 
thumberland, to be afloat M^.rch 3, 1817. 

Bombay — Huddart, and Union, to be 
afloat March 17, 1817. 

Bengal — Thomas Grenville, to he afloat 
March 3, 1817 ; sail to Gravesend March 
17, stay there thirty days, and be in the 
Downs April 23. 

Company's Ship Waterloo. — The fol- 
lowing Officers have been appointed to 
that .Ship by the Court of Directors : — 
Captain J. Birch, Mr. William Manning, 
Chief Mate, Charles Shea, 2d do., J. B. 
Rfoniet, 3d do., J. A. Cunyugham,4th do., 
ft. J1 Cuthbcrtson, 5th do., R. Pilcher, 
6th do. 

INCURSIONS OF THE PINDAREES * 

A letter from Madras, dated the 17th 
of April, had mentioned the plundering of 

* Tlie Pindarics are oot, as erroneously repre- 
sented in the London papers, a description of 
Mahrattas ; put a body of mercenary soldiers, 
who fight for whoever will them, and some- 
times. as a banditti, plunder with equal indiscri- 
mination. — An account of the pursuits of these 
r6bW«8, by Colonel Do vet on, wfil be found under 
the head of Calcutta Intelligence.— Bitt. 

Asiatic Joum. — No. XI. 
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theGunb»or Oircar by a body of Pindarees. 
Confirmation of this dia^tious news has - 
recently reached town. Private informa- 
tion goes to state, that a Pindaree forco 
of many thousand hoi -emeu, proceeding 
from the Mahratt i temtoiy, had attacked 
and ravaged the dominionN of our ally the 
Nizam, and thence burst in upou the 
Guutoor Circar, one of the most tran- 
quil and prospeiou3 of the Company’s 
possessions, situated on the coast of Co- 
ni maud el, in the direct road between 
Calcutta and Madras, a province of the 
latter Presidency, and distant from the 
capital not more than two hundred miles. 
This unlooked-for irruption seems to have 
been accompanied by the most horrible 
outjages. The ci nellies perpetrated, and 
the desolation produced by the savage 
enemy iu the attack upou the tlefencelc&s 
province, it is said, we hope untruly, to 
have exceeded those with which Hyde* 
Ally visited tin* Carnatic in his memora- 
ble invasion of 1780, the traces of which 
are still mamfe.st at the end of near forty 
years. It appears that the M.ihrattas 
must have concerted their measures with 
great judgment, hating cartied off a pro- 
digious booty, after .-weeping across the 
whole peiiiUHtia from west to east, and 
back attain , without being brought to ac- 
tion by any British cot ps. Tt is further 
asserted, that Colonel Doveton, a dis- 
tinguished officer commanding the subsi- 
diary force at Hydrahad (qu. Kllichpour ?) 
was at one period within two horn s’ inarch 
ot the retreatiug enemy, but; from some 
of those fatalities to which rapid opera- 
tions are liable, that he took a wiong 
road, and could inner c*mu. 4 up with 
them aftmvanK Con-ideied a*- a mili- 
tary movement, the attack of the Pinda- 
rees is at most asucce^fu! incursion, un- 
dertaken merely with a view to plunder; 
though inflicting upon the unfortunate 
country against which it was directed, 
calamities not c.Vdy severe, but laMitK. Tt 
is doubted whether the protiec^ which 
have been laid waste can \icl i ib* i>* ;..o- 
portimiof the public i.t •: ‘or tvoor 
three years to e im . 

ISLE OF FRANCE. 

The following is an extract of a Letter 
from the Mauritius, under date the 2 2d 
of May lu-r • — 

“ The Governo. has within the last 
four days issued a Proclamation, prohi- 
biting any imputation into this colony 
othei than iu British vessels and from a 
Briti*h port. But from the number of 
foreign ships, both French ami American, 
that have so long been suffered to dispose 
of their cargoes here, to the detriment of 
our trade, particularly during the last six 
months, those who have British mer* 
chaudire oo hand, cannot speedily take 
credit fora tolerable sale. This change 
has been the effect of complaints made to 

Vox.. II. 3 Z 
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Minister!)) Captain A , of, the ship 

Partridge. 

“ You have no doubt heard that Barbe 
Marbois, our President of the Court of 
Appeal, and brother of the celebrated 
Marbois of Fiance, has, with the Vice- 
President of the same Court, been sus- 
pended by Governor Farquhar. Unac- 
quainted with the technicalities of the 
French laws, I cannot well explain to 
you the nature of the imputed miscon- 
duct, hut it is for some erasure from the 
waste book, in which the French Judges 
insert the rough draft of their decisions 
before the record is officially signed by the 
Court. However, Barbe Marbois, in his 
Proves Verbal , a copy of which I send 
you, denied the power of the Governor, 
according to the laws of the Colony, gua- 
ranteed by the Prince Regent, to dismiss 
him from his office anrl emoluments, by 
what he calls a left re dc cachet, without 
trial and inquiry. 

“ Thus stood the affair till April last, 
when from some cause or other, imme- 
diately on an arrival from Em ope (that 
by the by brought the intelligence of the 
restoration of Mai hois in France to his 
high office), our suspended President of 
the Court of Appeal was pensioned with 
six hundred pounds per annum. The 
poor Vice-President, though his alledged 
offence was of a secondary nature, has 
had no such luck. He is out of office, 
and draw 9 not a "hilling. Whatever may 
be the merits of th<* transaction, the se- 
verity or the reconciliation has cost John 
Bull another 6001. a year in his new ac- 
quisition." 

ST. HELENA. 

Oct. 13. — The Termagant, 20 guns, 
Capt. Shaw, arrived at Portsmouth fi om 
the East-Jndia station to be paid off. Left 
Madras on the 5th of May (the Tyre and 
Elk were then in the Roads), the Mauri- 
tius on the 7th of June, the Cape on the 
5,th of August, and St. Helena on the 
27th August. The Cornwallis and Am- 
phitrite were to leave India shortly for 
England. Captain A. King had taken the 
command of the former, and Captain 
Plumbridge of the latter. The Horatio 
was in the China Seas ; the Leda, Com- 
modore Sayer, at Trincomalee ; the Or- 
lando, Iphigenia, and Cameleon at Cal- 
cutta. She left the Revolution nai re, Spey, 
Zebra, and Hyena, at the Cape. On the 
22th of July, the Revolutionnaire and 
Zebra weie driven on shore, in Simon’s 
Bay, in one of those violent gales of 
wind that periodically visit that station. 
They were got off with trifling damage, 
and the Revolution uaire was shortly to 
proceed to England. Major-Gen. Baird 
had lately died at the Cape, after a short 
illness ; also Sir John Colebrook, at Ma- 
dras. Mr. Hill, commissary at the Mau- 
ritius, had been killed by a fall from his 


gig, and Mr. Moore, purser of the Icarus, 
had died at Port Louis (Mauritius). When 
the Termagant left St. Helena (27th Au- 
gust), Buonaparte was well. Sir Pul- 
teney Malcolm intended to sail in the 
Newcastle, Capt. Meynell, on the 10th 
of September, to \isit the Gape and the 
Mauritius. The comm and at St. Helena 
would devolve on Captain Stanfell, of the 
Phaeton. There were lying there, the 
Newcastle, Phteton, Griffon, Podargns, 
and Julia ; the Leveret was at Ascension, 

On the Prince Regent’s birth-day a ball 
was given by his excellency Lieut. -General 
Sir Hudson Lowe, at the Castle in James 
Town, which was numerously attended. 
There were present : — Sir Hudson Lowe, 
Sir Pultney Malcolm, commander-in-chief 
of his Majesty’s squadron; Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir George Bingham ; Sir Thomas Reid, 
Adjutant-Gen. ; the officers of the 66th 
and 53d, the staff officers of Sir H. Lowe, 
the officers of artillery and ordnance, the 
officers of his Majesty’s ship Newcastle, 
Phaeton, and Griffon ; the officers of the 
St. Helena regiment, the commissioners 
for the Russian, Austrian, and French 
courts ; the gentlemen at the head of all 
the civil departments, with their families, 

A very handsome theatre is nearly com- 
peted for the amusement of the islanders ; 
it will be opened by gentlemen amateurs. 
The Termagant has sailed fot Chatham to 
be paid off. 

By letters of the 1 1th May, received 
from the vicinity of Muorshedabad, we 
are concerned to state, that there is 
every appearance of a failure to a great 
extent of the produce of silk this year. 
The last November crop or Aughnee Bund, 
which pioduces commouly She greatest 
quantity and the best silk in the year, w'as 
so scanty as to afford little more than suf- 
fleient for the advance made on account 
of the Company’s investment, and that 
of an inferior quality ; the intervening 
Shull Bunds also tailed ;&o that the whole 
dependence was placed on the Chitta 
Bund, the next iu importance to the 
Aughnee, and which for some months 
promised well ; but this also, from the 
want of rain, has now proved uncom- 
monly unproductive, ami its harvest af- 
fords no relief to silk dealers, while the 
very sickly state of the silkworms, pre- 
clude the hopes of any very favourable 
termination of the remaining Bunds of 
the year. From these circumstances, 
silk has there risen 50 percent, above the 
price of the last year. Silk piece goods 
are equally dear and scarce, particularly 
the Korah pieces, which are punted into 
Romauls, Sarees, &c. : and what is to 
be obtained of them is of very' had texture. 

The prospect of the produce of Indigo, 
from the want of rain, is also in a bad 
state. 
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Off Hastings, Oct. 8, 1816. — Arrived, the Ex- 
mouth, Captain Thomas Freeman, from Bengal, 
sailed from thence 3lst March, the Cape 29m 
July, and passed St, Helena, Middle of Aug. 

Plymouth, Oct. 8.— Arrived, the Matilda, So. 
xnemlle, from Batavia, sailed from thence 7th 
J ' , ! H ’ ‘ ’ 1 , The Europe and 

> . i ■. *>l .rived at Batavia on 

1 .1 ■ . ' 

A letter from Batavia, dated the 127th June, 
states that the Union, Johnson, was at Indra- 
mayo, taking in her cargo for Europe. 

Passengers per Exmouth . — John Ruxam, Esq. 
Surgeon 24th regt. ; Lieut. Pottinger, 8th regt- ; 
Mr, Macdonald, Free Merchant; Mr. Edward 
Poole, Attorney j Mrs. Pottinger, l»lis. Conic, 

31 r. C. Taylor. 

The Mary Anne, Webstei, expected to sal 
from Bengal soon after the Ex mouth. The Aber- 
deen, Fenwick, hound to Madras, was spoke, all 
well 19th May, lat. 5° 20' N. long 24° VV. The 
Fiincess ChailotCe, Vaughan, bound to Ind<a, 
was spoke, all well 2 id Aug. lat. 13° 44* N. long. 
23° 40' VV. Tne Orpheus, bound to Bombay was 
spoke, all well June 5th, lat it® 17* N. long. 22* 

1 7' W. 

Cape of Good /fope.— -Arrived, July 11, Revo- 
lutionnaue trigate from Bombay ; Lloyds, Mac 
Pherson, from Batavia, The Lloyds, and Francis 
and Eliza, from Batavia, sailed from the Cape 
for England the latter end of July. 

Madeira, Aug. 7- — Sailed for Bengal, the Corn- 
wallis, Chant#. 12, Princess Charlotte, Vaughan, 
for the Cape; 23d, Benson, Beitham, for lndih. 
Sept, 1 5 Ceres, BrOwn, for Calcutta , 2d, Lady 
Flora, Brown, Bengal; 6th, Smirabaja Batavia, 
Woodbridge, Smith, loi the Cape. The Mul- 
grave Castle, Ralph, fioin London to the 
Cape, put into Rio rle Janeuo, July hib, 
distress, having been ashore on the Cape uc 
Verds, must undergo considerable repair before 
she proceeds. 

Batavia, April 21.— Arrived from London, the 
Albima, Weatheiall ; May 12, Susan, Collingwood, 
from Samarang ; 15, Union, Johnson, from Ben- 
gal ; 10, James Drummond, Balsdon, from Isle 
of France ; 23, Mary Anne, Arbuthnot, from New 
South Wales. June 12, General Hcwit, Campbell, 
from London ; 13, Ocean, Johnson ; 14, Wolfs 
Cove, Stephenson, from Isle of France ; 18, 
H.M.S. Alcesie, from England; Do, Emperor 
Alexander, Chapman ; 26, .Surry, Beadle, fiom 
Madras, Europe, Mills, Do 

May 22 — Sailed for Banco, June 19, Fairlie, 
Wqrd, for England; Alceste, 2lst, for China; 
General Hewitt, Campbell, for China ; 23, Prince 
Regent, Whtte, for England. 

Portsmouth, Oct. 10 —Arrived the Isabella, 
bound to Hol and, Taylor, fiom China, sailed 
29th March. 

Portsmouth, Oct. n —Arrived the Termagant, 
Sloop of War, from Madras. Sailed from thence 
Sth May , Isle of France, loth June; Cape, 5th 
August'; St. Helena, 3 1st August. Hie Prince 
Regent, from Batavia, left St. Helena, 27th Aug. 
for England. The Fairlie, Barton of Hull, Fran- 
cis and Eliza, Lloyds, and Samarang, all from 
Batavia, re mimed at St. Helena, 3lst Aug. 

Off Mounts Bay, Ireland, Oil. 8 — Ai rived the 
Francis and Eliza, late Hari ison, fiom Batavia, 
(Kennedy, Capt.) 

Plymouth, Oct. 13.— Arrived the Pi nice Regent, 
White, from Batavia. Sailed 27th June, The 
Ranger, Wheeler, sailed Irum St. Helena, the 
latter end of August. 

Portsmouth, Oct. 14.— Arrived the Ketohi- 
T ■ ‘ . * -'ape r ihe 

I s, r . ■ ■ , Table Bay 

« ? ,«■ _ om Capt. 

Lackner, dated “the 26th May, stating that the 
Lady Melville had arrived at Bombay. 

The Discovery of Bengal, was wrecked in Table 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope, the 26'b July last. 

The Agamemnon, Jackson, arrived at Bombay 
22 d April* and sailed the 28th May for Madras, 

The Alary Anne, Edwards, from Bengal, and 
Cadmus, Dent, from Isle of France, were at St, 
Helena, and sailed 23d Aug. 

May 15, The Princess Charlotte, Leishman, at 
Bombay, to sad 10th June. May 15, the Upton . 
Castle, Betts, arrived at Bombay. 

Cape of Good Hope, July 27. — Phi lli pa, Nichols, 
arrived from London, 30th. Bristol Hero, Ed- 
wards, from do. 


St. Helero. Aug. 26.— The Minstrel, Havard, 
ai rived troiu llene .1. 

"MM. ns. Am i 1 ‘.—Arrived from hie of Fiance, 
Ciunn i.hH, ( uneroo. I, H.M Fowv.vuth 
j "k'-t* from tut:! u*J. 2". H.M s, Iphis^ma, do. 

Li tv** if t tilt'd in;*.i .Mod 1$, dated oth May, 

(u 1 ZthiA ti.eiu,) ana huvia dtd fiom tlie 

i 1 v. 

The Lo*-d Hunaerforrl, Nipiei, 1mm London, 
at Madras jath Ai u . The Swallow, Wilson, from 
L nd *11, *i» Mad. as, Ma\ lii. 1 he Wanior, 
Pencil**, fn’iri London, at the Isle of l-’i >iue 
,\i 1 ned ll e Lord i .uliCort, ofTDivti, O’t, =>. 
Ros', trorn Bombay. >aik <1 i ?ih June, Cape 
/’uAagust, Si. Helena 22il August. 

Arrived off Liverpool the Samirang, Gower, 
horn Bombay. sailed June 13, Cape, 7U1 At.ir. 
St. He’cna, 22d Aug. of France 13th Jul>. 

Jl mbay, Mu y 1 5. — -Aimed from London, the 
C a halva, Hme ; Marquis of Huntlev, McLeod. 
Io. Lady Melville, L»>tKner. do. Cumberland, 
Wilki.->«i‘'n , d «. < ,15th Hmitle>, , Puer-on, and 
e/pected to sail the 5th Jtth for ( Inna. 

Armed the Man Anne, Edward*, off the Stait, 

1 'th Oct from Bengal. Sailed 29th May, Sf. 
Helena, 2<jth Aug. 

flengtl, A nr if, .—The Resource, Henderson, 
arrntd from London. British Armv, Meriton, to 
s.«i! istjulv, fiom do. Barossa, Hawkey, from 
Midi as. May 8, Mary, Moffet, at Madras from 
London. 

fJe of France, July 2d. — Arrived from Bengal, 
Mary Anne. Web-tei. 5th Minstrel, Havard, 
«1«*. . and sailed July 8 for England. 10, Prince of 
Orange, Silk, fiom the Cape. 

Bombay . — Arrived from London, May 14, Char- 
lotte, Brown. 18, Anna, Reed ; 21, Ellergill, 
CUikson, fiom do. 

Che Company S ship Buckinghamshire, launch- 
ed at Bombiy the ivh April, and expected to 
sail for China, 25th May. S«uU d id June. 

May id. — Albion, Fi«her, at t lie Isle «»t France, 
to sail 9th June. Sailed 12th June. The Cathe- 
rine Griffiths, Hamilton, for Bengal, and Pallas, 
El s worthy. for Isle of France, 12th Sept, lat u ,J N 
long. 23 J W. 

Isleof France. — Arrived from London, Apiil30, 
Emma, Crips. Sailed May 23 for Madras. 13, 
Eclipse, Bcnfordy sailed 2lst May, for Ma- 
dras. 

Passengers per Mary Anne.— Capt. Edwards, 
Capt. Charles Baynes, late of the Kent ; Major 
Watson, 14th Regt. ; Master Sergeant, Miss R. 
Brown, and two other children. 

The Indian Oak, to sail from Bengal for Liver- 
pool. about 18th June. The Orient, to sail about 
80th June, The Defence, Buller, for Madras, 
June, 16, lat. 33 S. long. 32, out 84 days. 
The Garland, Brown, for ine Cape, July 1, fat. 
27 IN. long. 21 37 W. out20davs. 

Dotons, Oct. 20. Arrived tne Lloyds, Me Pher- 
son, from Batavia ; Cadmus, Dent, from the 
Isleof France, Batavia, and St. Helena; Expert* 
ment. Cousins, from do. ; Barton, Dacre, Irom 
Bengal. 

Arrived the Minstrel, Havard, off Portsmouth, 
23d Oct. from Bengal, Iale ot France and St. 
Helena, 8th July. 

Passengers per Minstrel, — Miss Anna Moore, 
Master Augustus Moore. 

The Fairlie, Ward, was left at St. Helena, by 
the Minstrel. The Potton sailed for Bengal on 
the 26th May, for England. 

Sai/in^s. 

From Bristol, Sept, is, Wellington, Lyons, 
Fiee Trader, from Ceylon and Bombay. 18, Wa- 
ll rlu», Moore, do. for Bengal. 28, Wilman, 
I/nih» Whaler, South Seas. Oct. 3, Margaret, 
Wihnn, Free Trader, Batavia. Haywood, H#ms- 
worth.do. Madras and Bengal. Oxford, Lamb, 
do. Bombay. 

Falmouth.-* Adolphus, Wick man, Merchant, 
Cape. 

Do tens, Ocf. Q. — Lowjee Family, Seton, ditto, 
Bombay. Sir James H. Craig, Frown, do. Ben- 
gal. 5, Asp, Kenney, Whaler, South Seas. 18, 
Chas. Mills, Christopher, Free Trader, Bengal. 
Earnest, Beatson, Merchantman, Cape. Albion, 
Bishop, do. do . 20, Alacrity, Findlay, do. do. 

Portsmouth, 18.— Anna Dorothy, Leyne, do. 
Cape. Oct. 16, Phoenix, Thomson, Free Trader, 
Bengal. 22, Cape Packet, Agnew, Merchant- 
man, Cape. Brilliant, Penn, Free Trader, Ma- 
dras und Bengal. Agnes, Wools, Merchantman, 
Cape, 

3 z 2 



£36 London Markets. — Births. 

LONDON MARKETS. 

Tuesday , Oct. 22, 1816. 

Cotton, — The news from the country is very fa- 
vourable; there has in consequence been a re- 
vived enquiry for Cotton, particularly Brazil. 
The export demand has entnoly ceased. Tr^ 
business done in Cottons last week at Liverpool 
has been very extensive. 

Sugar. — I intelligence received from Dublin 
states thu a recommendation has been issued to 
the duhllei ? to delay making or preparing corn 
for dmdla*i >n . and that a special m'ssenget had 
been sent to England to take the sense of Go- 
vernment as to immediately stopping the distilla- 
tion from giam The rapid advance in the corn 
market will involve a question as to the proba- 
bility of distillation from gram being stopped m 
England: it has been .Lyoifcd, that government 
will wait the eve i f of th * ports opening for the 
admission ol f -rc'gn gram, h»e of dutv, I3’h 
proximo, to s?e what elite? it will have on tne 
market, be fare any decisive step will b* token. 

C"jfet — Til.- q »ant.*y of to*f e bi ought fonvird 
by public s tic i.i-t we-sk was lather ext twui. j the 
prices ot the Dutch weic a shade higher; the 
Jamaica qu u.ucs declined Is. a 2s. per cwt. Su- 
rinam is now sold with the same allowance as fo- 
reign, that colony having been given up to Hol- 
land. 

Indigo.—' The prices are entirely nominal, on 
account of the sale at tlia India- House. About 
half of the quantity declared has been -got 
through ; the prices as yet ver\ considerably un- 
der tiie last sale, aud a great proportion has been 
taken in foi the piopnetors, on account of tbc 
languid demand. 

Spices.— Pepper continues heivy, and the li- 
mited pinch Tat 3 made are a -hide lowci ; some 
lowei ; some Jamaica ginger icahzui Hi, IQs. « 
141. 2s. — Cloves, cinnamon, and ca-sia continue 
In request; the other descriptions of spices are 
without any variat ion. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

The wife of James Benbow, of Hound Moor, 
Shropshire, after being married 19 years with- 
out issue, of a son. 

At pf&dras, Lady Macgregor Murray, of a daugh- 
ter. 

At the Admiralty, Lady Hope, of a daughtei . 

In Great Grmomi street, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Stonor, of a daughter. 

InEuston-street, the fady of W. Was tell, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

The lady of H. Wilkinson, Esq. of Claphain 
Common, of a daughter. 

At Tours, m France, the lady of A. Clifford, E a q. 
of a daughter, 

Ladv Mary Trotter, of a son. 

In Pulteney- street, Bath, the lady of Sir Altx, 
fjood, of a son. 

At the Priory, Stanmore, the Countess of Aber- 
deen, of a son. 

At Lyons, Kildare, Ireland, Lady Cloncurry, of 
a son. 4 

At Woburn -p ace, the lady of J. Gooden, Esq. 
of a son. 

At Ay mo, Northamptonshire, the lady of W, R. 
Cartwright, E=,q. M. P. of a daughter. 

A,t Worthing, the fady of Lieut. Col. Yavlor, 
Iflw Hussars, of a daughter. 

lp/>uth-street, Grosvenoi-s pure, the lady of 
W. J?. Williams, £>q. ot a «.'.i_uter. 

The lady of CoL the Hon. G. H. Hum, of a son. 

At Edinburgh,. the lady of Major Gen, J. Hope, 
uf a sou. 


Marriages, and Deaths. [Nov. 

In Parliament-street, the lady of J. Toby, Esq. 

of A SMI, 

In Upper Scvmonr-stieet, the lady of H. Busk, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

M \RRI4GES. 

At Mersham, Capt. D’Aeth, R. N. of KnnwUon 
Court, Kent, to Harriet, daughter of Sir Edw. 
KnatchbuH, of Mai '.ham Hatch, Kent, 

F. R. Mills, E=q. of Lower Grosvenor-place, to 
Carolmv, daughter of the late Rev. S. Batticaz, 
of Hat i our. 

Rev. J. Odd ham, Reetor of Stockton ami Aumer, 
to Anne, daughter of Clias Blachley, Esq. of 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

At Hackney. Major Garnham, of the Bengal army, 
to M’ss IsabHla Minga Syder, 

Mr, George Moss, of Vauxhall, to MarV Ann, 
daughter uf Mr. J, Williams, of Wellington . 
street. 

At St. Martins, Ludgate, Geo. Shenlnck, Esq. 

ordnance commissary, to Mi-s Saiah Gould, 

C. S«o5ker. E^q. ut Rotteldam, to Miss Jesse D. 

Keith, of Margai el- street, Cavendish-square, 
Mr. J. South, of Blackman street, to Miss Ellis, 
of South I .unboUi. 

P. F snard, E*q. M. D. of Warwick, to Mary 
Migfalep, (height r of Wm. Morgan, Esq. of 
Gowci-'tii) t. BeJiord-sqnaie. 

At Stita h.un. J Bunts, E=q. of the Bengal Me- 
du.d Establislnn^i.r, to Mi«s Nicholls, of Be- 
lli nn. 

J. S|na.>m*ll B ovdcii, Esq. of Hull, to Miss 
Ha or Ktn-inqr »n-squaie. 

Gto. Miukland, Esq, of Old Change, London, 
to the daughter oi Wm. Roper, Esq. of Cart- 
mil, Lancashire. 

At Deene, near Wandford. Lincolnshire, Mr. W. 
Gidding-, aged 3P, to Miss Hannah Speuddo, 
aged 16; when the pair nrst appeared at the 
altar, the clergyman asked the young woman 
whether she was a Christian, her answer con- 
vinced him that she had not been baptized, and 
therefore he refuses to perform the marriage 
ceremony ; the couple then left the church, but 
returned shortly afterwards with godfathers and 
godmothers, when the intended bride was 
christened and married. 

Edwaid Pram ih. Esq. of Pimhc», to Mary 4nn, 
ifau£htci of Mr. Jas. Buid, of Camden-strect, 
Camden Tou n. 

At Kensington, R P Cotton, E»q to the d. nigh* 
ter of K. Payne, M. D. late of Kensington- 
squart . 

T. Starling Benson, Esq. of Champion Lodge, 
Surrey, to Elizabeth, daughter ot Rd. Meux, 
Esq. formerly of Liquorpond- street Brewery. 

At Southampton, Captain Creighton, to Eliza, 
daughter of Admiral SirRd. Onslow. 

W. Cowburn, Esq. of the Temple, to Catherine 
Rebecca, aaugntcr of Geo. Smith, Esq. of Ga- 
mer, Meopham, Kent, 

J. Mallet, Esq. of Highimry-terrace, to Sophia, 
daughter of G. A. Smith, Esq. of Highbury- 
grove. 

Tiie Rev. J. Rogers, of the Home, Salop, to 
Marianne, daughter of the fate J. Bodenham, 
Esq, of Grove-house, near Presteign, Radnor- 
shire. 

At Marylebone, Ed. Tegart, Esq. deputy inspec- 
tor of hospitals, to Miss Frances Winter, of 
Foley -place. 

At Gosport, Capt. Maclean, 731 regt. to Eliza- 
beth, daughtt r of W. H. I,vs, surgehn to the 
forces at the Cape of Good Hope. 

S. Wilhmatr. Esq. of Arundel -street, to Miss 
Elizabeth Ciisp, of Bedford-row. 

At Marylebone, Lieut, Col. Sir Hew Dairymple 
Ross* of the royal art. to Miss Graham, of 
Stonehouse, Cumberland. 

At Marylebone, Lieut. Gen. the Hon. Chas. Fitz- 
roy, to Mrs. Clavering Savage, of Gloucester* 
place. 

At Brighton, W, Law, Esq. of Charlotte- street, 
Portland -place, to Letitia, daughter of N. B- 
Trench, Esq. 

Thomas, son of Jas. Farrer, E=tq. of Llncoln's- 
mn-delds, to Cecilia, daughter of Rd. Willis, 
E=q. of Halsnead, Lancashire. 

At Wimbledon, the Rev. P >wnall Bastard, son of 
the lateE.B. E-q, of Sharpham, Devonshire, 
to Mary Anne, daughter of the Hon. Mr, Jus- 
tice Park . 

At Valenciennes, F. Elite Lynch, daughter of 
Maior Lynch, to James Vernon, Esq. n»f the 
Royal Scott. 
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Ss i 


Mr- Joshua B.’ftervrorlh, of the Grange, Ber- 
mondsey. to Msiy, daughter of Mr. Perkins, 
of Lambeth. 

At Stoke-upon -Trent, after a tedious courtship of 
twelve \cai». Mr. J. Farmer, to Ehz. Walk- 
late, both ot Cobridge, m the Pottny. 

Ed- Morant Cale, E v -q of L'pton, Warwickshire, 
to Emily Jane, daughter of the late S. Gam- 
bler, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

At Windsor, Aug. \5, aged 4S. Capt. John Kirk- 
patrick, of the Hon. East-1 ndia Company’s 
ship, the Henrv Addington ; endeared as he was 
to a mimeious class of respectable fi lends by 
his liberal and generous sentiments, i» will be 
soothing and gi atifying to their fee’rng* that 
his memory should be ir corded with the notice 
it ments. He was descended from a collateral 
branch of the Kirkpatrick’s, of Closebmn, Dum- 
frieahire; left earlv in life an orphan, he re- 
ceived, from a noble-minded fuend of his de- 
ceased fathti, the tenderness of a parent united 
with tiie '•er.uc* of the warmest patronage. 
From lus mniie.il skill m the line he was 
engagtd in. h>- intellectual endowments, and 
fus spotted conduct under emergencies, there 
is little doubt that if he had pursued his for- 
tune in the Bnti.li navy, he might have arisen 
to the first hoivm*s of tlie profession ; but Ins 
fate ordained him to acquire independence m 
another way, and he used the advantage a of it, 
on occasions where Ins friendship, or his cha- 
rity was called upon, with unbounded liberality. 
—He bore a long, aqil severe illness, with pa- 
tience and fortitude, and supported himself 
under the most at utt sutFeinm, with a resigna- 
tion and submission to the Divine dispensations 
that was trulv exemplary; he was constantly 
attended with i.ff. ctiotiau solicitude bv one oi 
other of fus fiieiuL, and although he had tint 
one neir famiU connection, he was mver left 
adaj, without •.nine \ahuble chaiacter about 
him. On Ins 0 tde no ^ ckntss or stiffening made 
him ever lose c, 2 ht of that accommodation lie 
felt due to tho-r who attended him, and which 
had maikvd Ins character through life; lie ion- 
stantly preserved through his illness, the sen’t- 
menis of liberality, feeling, generosity, and 
gratitude, which had paiticularly distinguished 
his dawn of life, and seemed to beam forth with 
increased fervor to the very close of his exist- 
ence. 

At his house in Strmon-lane, Doctors’ Commons, 
Sept. 6, after a long and painful illness, which 
he bore to the l«*-.t with exemplary fortitude, 
Mr. Thomas Tomkins, the celebrated penman. 
— Of this gentleman’s performances in orna- 
mental writing, it is impossible to speak more 
highly than they deserve. L-t it suffice to say, 
that for boldness of design, inexhaustible va- 
riety, and e'egant freedom, he is justly consi- 
dered as having attained the ne plus ultra of the 
art. Among his innumerable works arc the fol- 
lowing ; A transcript ol the Charter granted by 
King Charles II to ihe Irish S >nety, containing 
150 folio pages}— -Titles to many splendid edi- 
tions of variable books ; particulaily Macklm’i 
Bible, Thomson’s Seasons, the Houghton Col- 
lection of Prints, Ac. — A transcript of Lord 
Nelson’s Letter, announcing his victory; — Ti- 
tles to three volumes «>f manuscript Music, pre- 
sented to the King by Mr. Linley; — Honorary 
Freedoms, tiam d duplicates of winch may be 
seen m ihe Chamber of ihe City; — Addresses 
to thur Majesties on many public occasions, 
particularly from the Royal Ae^lemy} dupli- 
cates of winch were unanimously voied to be 
preserved m th»* library, as rhoic* specimens of 
ornamental penman -hip. Cum vuiltu • a/us, fyc. 
—Of Mr. TomktnVs ch.uacter, benevolence ap- 
pear3 to have been a prominent t -autre. Never 
man studied more the happinrss of those with 
whom he was connected or laboured mote assi- 
duously to promote tt. His principles in reli- 
gious matters were strictly those of the Church 
of England, and with respect- to civil govern- 
ment, the King had not a more dutiful subject; 
nor the Constitution a friend who revered it 
■tore- 

At the Military College. Sandhurst, W, Priorean, 
Lieut. Gen. in the French armies, aged 85 years. 


In M err ion -square, Dublin, aged 76, Sir Robert 
Staples, of Don more. 

At rite Pavilion, Sloarte -street, Pieter Denys, Esq. 

Ai Old Windsor, Lucy Elizabeth, daughter of j. 
B. La Grange, Esq. ot Marsha m -street, West- 
minster. 

Mary, the wife of T. P. Luscoiabe, Esq. Dep. 
Com. Gen. at Hanover. 

Aged g, Louisa Maria, the daughter of J. H. 
Sumner, E«q. M. P. 

In Upper Hom.'rton, aged 63. N.de Croix, Eiq. 

In Warwickshire, Osborne Standtrt, Esq. of Gt. 
James-strtet, Bedford-row. 

At Oakley Hall, Staffordshire, aged 26, Wa. son 
of Sir John Chetwoode, M. P. 

In Gloucester-place, aged 75, the Dowager Ba- 
roness Nolkyn, relict of Baron N. Ambassador 
from the late Court of Sweden. 

Aged 78, David Williams, Esq. Founder of th* 
Literary Fund, after suffering five years under a 
severe paralytic affection. 

At Haigh-hall, Lancashire, the Countess of Bal- 
carras. 

At Hurdey Lodge, Lady Heathcote, wife of Sir 
W. H. 


At Plymouth, J. Manley, Esq, Vice Admiral of 
the Red. 

In Nottingham -place, Edward, son of the late 
H. Howard, Esq- of Glossop, Dei byshire, and 
brother to the Duke ot Norfolk. 

In Queen Ann-strcet, l^dy Womb well. 

In Weymouth.street, ai r e j 7 years, Anna Maria, 
daughter of Wnt, Lushmgton, Esq. 

At Kingsland, R. Sutt, Esq. 

In Southwark, aged 75, Robt. Kent, Esq. 

Aged '>3, after .1 long and painful illness, Mr. 
Harrold, of the W rekin-tavern. Broad court, 
Drury -lane. 

At Rome, II. T igan, E e q. English Consul Gene- 
ral for Sicily. 

Agtd?*, Mr-.Gny, of Stoke Newington. 

At Bath, Mis. Maxwell 

At Swan-sf 1, H.*. Fnckhngtnn, Esq. 

At FrnnkuHe, near A\r, •Scotland, Lieut. Col. F, 
Ounynghanie, late of the Coldstream Guards, 

H. M iiiudc, F. s q. late of Heimetta-street, Co- 
vent Gardtn. 


At New poll. Isle of Wight, Edw. Brassett, Esq. 
aged 74, many years an alderman of that bo- 
rough; he possessed an immense property, 
amassed by an economy which equalled, if not 
suipassed, the eccentric John Elwes. 

W. Fenton, Esq. ot West Smithfield. 

At Dublin, aged 67, Peter Urbsmi, profits s or of 
music, a native of Milan. 

Near Dublin, at an advanced age, the Dowager 
Countess D’Alton. 

** ... u.u ‘he wife of J. Broad- 

, ■ 


«■ N 


71, J. Mom, E«q. 


SHIP-LETTER MAILS FOR INDIA. 
Private Ships. 

Cape 0/ Good Hope. 

Skip's Names* Tons % Probable Time of Saihng t 


Agnea 135 from Gravesend Oct, 90 

Cornwallis 170 — Nov. * 

Marianne 185 — Oct. 30" 

Calcutta, 

Auspicious 500 — Oct. 50 

Batavia . 

C*sar 500 — Not^Hfr 

Cape and hie qf France. 

Malabar 520 — Oct. 31 

Lady Bern ogdon.. 390 Hmf. 9 

Madras and Bengal* 

Moffat 76O — Bar. Iff 

Cape, SMatmad Bengal. 

Brilliant 4ffff fhwn GmrotnA Oct. *0 

Ceylon. 


Adm, Gambler*. •• 500 — Oct, Si 




Price Current of East' India Produce for September J816, 539 



L 

. s. 

rf. 

L. i. 

d. 


L. 

, s. 

d. 


L. *. 

a. 

Cochineal 


3 

to 

to 0 4 

4 

Sal Ammoniac .... 

.CWt. 5 

0 

0 

to 

5 

15 

0 

Coffee, Java 

Cwt. 4 

0 

0 



Senna 

.lb. o 

1 

ft 

— 

0 

2 

6 

Chet ibon 


4 

0 

— 3 8 

ft 

Turmerick, Bengal.. cwt. 1 

10 

0 

— 

1 15 

0 

Bourbon 


Id 

0 

— 4 0 

ft 

China 

-- 2 

10 

0 


2 

15 

0 




fi 











Cotton, Surat 

lb. 0 

! 


— 0 l 

4 

Galls, in Sorts 

r, 

15 

0 


7 

5 

0 

— — Extra fine 


1 

5 

— 0 1 

ft 

Blue 

8 

10 

0 

— 

y 

0 

0 

Bengal 

0 

1 

1 

— 0 1 

2 

Indigo, Blue 

...lb. 







Bourbon 


2 

2 

— 0 2 

6 

— - Blue and Violet. 








Drugs, &c. for Dvemg. 





Purple and Violet. ... 







Aloes, Epntioa..., 

....cwt. fi 

0 

ft 

— SO 

0 

Fine A inlet 








Auniseeds, Star,.. 


10 

ft 



— — Good Ditto 








Borax, Refined.. 

5 

0 

0 

— 60 

0 

Fine Violet &, Copper 







— Unrefined, orTincal 4 

0 

ft 

— 5 0 

0 

■ — — Good Ditto 








Camphire unrefined 11 

0 

0 

— 13 0 

0 

— Fine Copper... 








Cardemonis, Malabar. .lb 0 

o 

G 

— 0 5 

0 

Good Ditto.. . 








— C.Vvlon. . 






— — Ordinary Ditto 






















Lien ei 

in 

0 

0 

— 13 10 

0 

Safflower 

Cwt. 4 

10 



9 



Castor Oil 

. ..tb. 0 

1 

3 

— 0 4 

0 

Sago 

-cwt. 1 

10 

0 



i 

15 

0 

China Root 

r.ivt. 2 

0 

0 

— 2 5 

0 

Saltpetrt, Ri fined,. 

,cwt. 2 

1* 

0 





Coculus Indicus. 

3 

l 

0 

— 3 10 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein . 

...lb. 0 

10 


__ 

0 



Columbo Root.. . 

. 2 

15 

0 

— 3 0 

0 

— — Novi 


13 







Dragon's Btood... 






Ditto White.. 








Gum Ammoniac, 

lump . 





China 


2 

1 



1 

2 


Arabic ....... 

....... 3 

10 

0 

— h 0 

0 

— Organ zine 

1 

10 

7 

_ 

1 

17 

0 

— — Assaloe ula... 


0 

0 

— 15 0 

0 

Spices. Cinnamon,. 

...lb. 0 

10 

1 



0 

10 10 

Benjamin ... 


10 

0 

— 50 0 

0 

Cloves 

0 

3 

7 



0 

3 


— — Animi 

...cwt. 5 

10 

0 

— 10 0 

0 

■ — Mace 

0 

9 

0 



0 



■■ — Galbannm.-. 






— Nutmeg3» 

0 

4 

3 



0 

6 


— GamhoRium 


0 

0 

— 18 0 

0 

— — Ginger 

-Cwt. 3 

15 

0 



4 

4 


Mvrrh 

9 

0 

0 

— 11 0 

0 

Pepper, Black 

.,1b. 0 

0 

8 





— - Ohbanum 

4 

10 

0 

— CO 

0 

— White 


1 






Lac Lake 

0 

1 

3 

— 0 l 

0 

Sugar. Yellow 

cwt. 1 

Id 

0 

__ 

2 

2 

0 

— — Dye 

0 

3 

6 

— 05 

ft 

— — White 

2 

8 

0 



3 



— Shell, Block. 

3 

0 

0 

— '3 10 

o 

Blown 

1 

12 

0 

_ 

1 

17 


Shivered .... 






T< a, Bohet 

...lb. o 

2 

6 



0 

2 

7 

Stick. . . . 

3 

10 

ft 

— 8 0 

0 

< 'on you 


2 


. 

0 



Musk. Clnna 

.. Ol. ft 

14 

V) 

— nib 

<1 

Soucl. >1>U. .. 

0 

2 

to 



0 

4 


Nux V onnea .. .. 

. cwt. 1 

12 

0 

— 2(i 

ft 

Campoi 








Oil Cassia.. . 

....oz. o 

2 

0 

— ft a 

<1 

— — Twankay 

... . 0 

2 

11 

— 

0 

3 

3 

— — Cinnamon .. 

1 

ft 

0 

— t i 

0 

Ptkoe 

0 

4 

0 


0 

5 


— — Cloves 

0 

1 

10 

— 0 2 

0 

Hyson Skin ... 


2 

9 



0 

4 
















— — Nutmegs .... 

0 

3 

6 



Gunpowder ... 


5 

0 


0 

5 

ft 


. . .lb. 













Rhubarb 


4 

8 

— 07 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red 

..ton 7 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House . 


On Friday, 1 November- -Prompt 31 January. 
Pru ilege and Private Trade. — Sundry small 
parcels of S 
Choppahs — P 
— Gurrahs — is 
Sallampores- * 

—•China Silks— Seersuckers— Romals. 

0« Wednesday, 6 November — Promjit 7 February . 
Company’s Privilege. — Coffee — Sugar. 

On Tuesday, It November— Prompt 14 February. 

Company's Privilege, Private Trade, an* Li- 
censed —Dragon’s Blood— Lac Dye— Lac Lake— 
Turmeric — Castor Oil— Shellac — Sindree—Anni- 
seeds— Gamboge— Soy— Rhubarb — Metse Trian- 
th im a— Op ium— Aloes— Gall a — 0 1 iban um— Senna 
— Cornelians — Tortoiseshell— Buffalo Hides and 
Horns — Cassia Lignea— Myrrh — Gum Copal — Ka- 
y&pooty Oil— Tamarinds- Pepper— Borax— Benja- 
min— R*—V-** a -*<- i ■ -- .• J . 


—Mother -o’- Pear l Shells — Capsicums — Tin — Co - 
cuius Indicus— Oil of Cassia— Cloves — Camphire 
— Wax — Vermillion — Chillies — Safflower — Cinna- 
mon— Ros-wood— Ebony— Sapati-woOd — Malacca 
Canes— Satin-wood— China Root — Galanga Root 
— Gum Arabic — Crystal— Gum Ammi— Saltpetre 
— Table Mats — China Ink — Fish and Counters — 
Paper— Mangoes — TerraJaponica — KeemoreShells 
— Nux Vomica — Seed! ic. 

Ou Tuesday , 3 /A>.c *•- 1 — Prompt 28 February, 

Compact’s —Tci Buhca, -joO.OOOlbs, — Congou, 
Cantpftt, Pekoe, and Souchong, 4,300,000 lb* — 
TwanKay, 800,000 lln.— Hyson Skin, 150, 000 lbs. 
Hyson, 250,000 lbs. — Total, including Private 
Trade, 6,100, 00b lbs. 

On Tuesday, to Dtcanoer — Prompt 7 March, 

(’ impuny's — Rcngd Piec' Goods, viz. MusUni,' 
6, jo i pic. c— ( »iiicbe> 8^,37 3 — Prohibited, 

— < $•. Pi-cr (> nr. Coast CaUtcoe*, 

* '3, i J'i— C-’ist prohibited, 4, jOO— Surat prohibit- 
ed, Sj.oS'a, 


India Securities and Government Securities. 


By iccounti from Bengal to the end of Ma 
11 appears that the interest of money h< 
experienced a considerable fall, being then at 
per cent, among the commercial hou ses . tb 
UJ®pany’s 6 per cent, paper had in coo*equenc 


improved ; the discount thereon may be stated 
at 7 per cent. 

The exchange on London was 2s. 7d. per Sice* 
rupee, and it was expected it would immedi- 
ate iy fall to «*. 6d, or Delow that rate. 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26/A of September to the 25th of October 1816. 



E. Kvtov, Stock Broker , 2, C anthill > and 18, Coventry Street. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir,— A forest of cocoa-nut 
trees, and a dangerous surf, with 
a ridge of mountains in the back 
ground, are objects which first ar- 
rest attention on approaching Cey- 
lon. The former continue to pre- 
vail along the shore, and the latter 
is only broken by the superior ele- 
vation of Adam’s Peak, which, ap- 
parently in the centre of the island, 
towers above its fellows. Those 
Sabaean odours and spicy gales, 
said to be perceptible for some 
miles at sea, I had not the good 
fortune to discover, and have often 
thought that “ fancy” has more 
to do in their creation, than those, 
who assert they have been sensible 
of them, would probably choose to 
allow. The ancients appear to 
have been grossly ignorant of the 
size and situation of Ceylon, called, 
by them, “ Taprobana,” and “ Se- 
rendib.” Pliny mentions an em- 
bassy sent from Ceylon to the em- 
peror Claudius ; and the geogra- 
phers reckoned this island in ex- 
tent almost equal to China. It 
was early famous for its pearl- 
fishery, but this, of late years, 
has much declined ; neither the 
size nor colour of the pearl being 
suited to the European market. 
Ceylon is supposed by many to 
Asiatic Journ. — No. XII. 


have been the garden of Eden ; and 
many passages of Scripture, as bear- 
ing a supposed allusion to the loca- 
lities of this island, have been col- 
lected, to give a colour to the dis- 
covery. But, Sir, I humbly infer, 
that had Ceylon been the garden 
of Eden, the flaming sword of the 
angel Gabriel would have driven 
our first parents beyond the con- 
fines of the island ; and thus must 
have been anticipated, in the In- 
dian ocean, that great miracle 
wrought by the wand of Moses on 
the Red Sea. Few circumstances 
have been more extraordinary than 
our situation in Ceylon, previous 
to the recent deposition of its so- 
vereign. Our retaining full pos- 
session of the sea shore, while the 
former was hemmed so completely 
in the interior, as to be compelled 
to make to our government the most 
singular requests, * has no parallel 
in any age, or country. The com- 
plexion of the natives is very sal- 
low ; nor can I learn that their 
minds are more prepossessing. 
Dissimulation and treafchery are 
their characteristics, and vice in 
all its rankness thrives among them. 
A Cingalese is the friend, or at 

* For instance, to permit the lauding of 
lib intended queen. 

4 A 


612 King of Persia’s Letter 

least the seeming one, of to-day ; 
more commonly the insidious, than 
the avowed enemy of to-morrow. 
Slavery is habitual to him, and 
even the late king was less hated 
by his subjects than despised by 
the British. But such is the fate 
of tyranny, it almost ever effects 
its own downfall. The king of 
Candy exceeded the usual enor- 
mity of a tyrant, and has suffered 
accordingly. In the zenith of 
power, his throne shook beneath 
him, and ere a long time had been 
given to reign, he was a prisoner 
m the hands of a people whom he 
had injured and despised. Would 
we trace his career, it is marked 
by every description of violence. 
Nature shrinks aghast, at until-now- 
unthought-of barbarities, and we 
seek with pleasure in the early in- 
dulgence, and bad education of the 
rince, for some palliation to his 
lemishes and defects as a man. 

Trincomalee, in its natural ad- 
vantages, realizes Homer’s descrip- 
tion of Lestrigonia — 

Within a long recess, a bay there lies. 

Edg'd round with cliffs high pointing to 
tlie skies ; 

The jutting shores, that swell on cither 
side, 

Contract its mouth, and break the rush- 
ing tide ; 

Pope's Odyssey , Book V. 


ill Behalf of Mr. Sharp. [[Dec. 
and, except, in a remote part of our 
own island*, there are few other 
places in which the whole British 
navy can be securely at anchor. 
What may henceforth be the fate 
of Ceylon it is difficult to foresee. 
The A digars, orhereditary nobility, 
administering in their own persons 
the chief offices of government 
sanctioned and directed by a Bri- 
tish governor, has, I believe, no 
precedent in any of our colonies. 
In India we are the judges and col- 
lectors ; the natives hold no very 
important, no greatly responsible 
situations ; they are to the Euro- 
peans but as useful and necessary 
menials. Were they invested with 
offices of trust and power, as are 
the Adigars of Ceylon, they would 
abuse them, and would with jus- 
tice draw down infamy on their 
employers. The disposition of the 
Cingalese varies not from that of 
their brethren of the continent. 
The character of an Asiatic is al- 
ways the same. Great dissimula- 
tion, and low. cunning, shining 
and superficial, not solid talents ; 
self-interest, and a love of gain 
sway incessantly his mind, and his 
rule of action is the amor nummi, 
which increases quantum ipsi pecu- 
nia crcscit . — I am, Sir, &c. 

Asiaticus* 

* Milford. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — A letter, of which I send 
you a translation, from His Majes- 
ty the present King of Persia to 
the Governor of Bombay, has ac- 
cidentally fallen into my hands. 
The “ Shah” has lately become a 
personage of more interest to Eng- 
lishmen, and, in reference to his 
published letter to Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, to Christians, than many of 
his predecessors ; and as his letter, 
bow sent to you, contains a speci- 
men of the stile of eastern corres- 
pondence, and reflects credit on 


a fellow-countryman, you may 
think it, perhaps, worthy a place 
in your Journal. 

I often regret, that in similar 
translated copies of oriental let- 
ters, the introductory portion 
is not translated. As in this in- 
stance, “ after compliments" is all 
we have in lieu of the compliments 
themselves : which, although of no 
more substance than our “ most 
obedient humble servant,” often 
sound well ; and are, indeed, fre- 
quently very elegant. . What can 
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I say more ? — as Orientals say — 
tH&n, as we say, 

Your most obedient, humble 
servant, 

An Occasional Correspondcnt. 

P. S’ We may conclude that the 
individual, thus favoured and ho- 
noured by our mighty ally, has 
been duly promoted or provided 
for by our Indian government. I 
do not know the correspondence 
of our era with the Persian date ; 
but I believe the letter is recently 
written. It evidently cannot be 
more than three or four years * 
since. 

Translation of a Letter from His Majes- 
ty the King of Persia to the Right 

Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. Sfc. fyc 
(After compliments.) 

Be it known to the exalted in situa- 
tion, the Right Honourable Sir Evan Ne- 
pean, Baronet, that since the mighty 
powers of England and Persia have been 
joined in the bonds of peace and amity, 
we are desirous to promote the interests 
of the servants of that state. 

In the suite of the exalted in situation. 
His Excellency Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., 
Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Sharp was present- 
ed before our throne. 

By his professional skill and knowledge 
— by bis anxiety and solicitude in our 
service, and by recovering aud restoring 
to health several of our most confidential 
and esteemed servants, he has gained our 
royal favour. 

We have therefore to you, the exalted 
in situation, offered these expressions of 
satisfaction, that our approbation may be 
manifest. 

We are desirous, as a reward for the 
services of the above-mentioned person, 
that he be raised from the rank of Assist- 
ant to full Surgeon, either by yourself, or 

• It corresponds with March 1813 j—Ed. 


by the permission of the Honourable Com- 
pany ; and upon the completion of our 
wishes herein, you will inform us of the 
same. 

Relying on our royal favour for the ac- 
ceptation of your requests, you will make 
us acquainted with them. 

(Sealed) Fatter Ali Shah. 
Raheal Aical, ? 

1228 Hejra. j 

A letter accompanied the above 
from Sir Gore Ouseley to the Go- 
vernor of Bombay. I annex it, 
that, if you have room, you may 
insert it also : — 

Tehran , March 30, 1813. 

Right Honourable Sir, 

1. I have the honour to enclose a 
letter to your address from His Persian 
Majesty, who has further requested me 
to express how truly grateful he will feel 
to you, for complying with liis wishes, 
and making Mr. Assistant-Surgeon Sharp 
a full Surgeon. 

2. Mr. Sharp has had the good fortune 
to effect what have been considered, here, 
wonderful cures upon some of the king’s 
relations and connections, and to heal a 
severe wound in the leg of His Majesty’s 
favourite master of the horse. And as 
His Persian Majesty knows that a similar 
request for the promotion of Doctor Jukes, 
made by Mahamed Nebbi Khan, was 
complied with by the Bombay govern- 
ment, His Majesty trusts to your kind- 
ness for an early and favourable attention 
to his application. 

3. It is superfluous, after the above, to 
offer any thing in the way of recommen- 
dation from myself, except to state, that 
Mr. Sharp’s general conduct, amiable 
manners, great professional skill, and con- 
stant exertion, fully entitle him to your 
favourable indulgence. 

1 have the honour, &c. 

(Signed] Gore Ouselet. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


8ih,— M y son, after receiving 
a liberal education at the Charter 
House, was compelled by act 53 
George 3, cap. 155, sec. 46, to be- 
come a member, for four terms, 


of the College at Hertford, when, 
after a strict examination in the 
presence of the Court of Direc- 
tors, in the fundamental parts of 
several Oriental languages, with 
4 A 2 
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classical and other knowledge, he 
was permitted to avail himself of 
the civil appointment, previously 
obtained, and to depart for Cal- 
cutta. On his arrival at the Presi- 
dency of Fort William, he was again 
compelled to enter as a student ; 
and, after two years, on passing, 
with eclat, a very strict further 
examination by the Professors, 
before the Governor General, he 
was at length nominated as assist- 
ant to a Commercial Resident, at 
a factory, far distant from the 
Presidency. 

If it is deemed requisite by the 
British Legislature, and the Court 
of Directors that a young man 
should obtain two certificates for 
proficiency in Oriental languages, 
and general good conduct, before 
he is permitted to speak to a Hindu 
weaver, as to the value of a piece 
of cloth, whether it is worth three 
pence for twelve yards more or 
less, it certainly does appear in a 
like manner requisite, that a Mis- 
sionary, before he is permitted to 
reach the gospel in India, should 
e compelled to obtain a licence 
from the Bishop, to be granted on 
the production of a certificate of 
the Professors, as to the intimate 
acquaintance of the Missionary in 
the peculiar language of the part 
of the country, and of general 
good character, where the Mis- 
sionary, whatever may be his per- 
suasion, may be induced to settle. 

The establishment of schools at 
the three Presidencies for the in- 
struction of native Christians, 
might afford this peculiar advantage 
to the Missionary. While they are 
inculcating the blessed tidings of 
the gospel to this hitherto neglect- 
ed race, agreeable to the report of 
the Bombay Bible Society, the 
Missionaries, in their leisure hours, 
would be enabled, with the assist- 
ance of Moonshies for the lan- 
guages of the Mohammedans, and 
of Pundits for the Hindus, to ob- 
tain, in about five years, by intense 
application, a sufficient stock of 
Oriental literature, and of the pe- 


culiar customs of the natives, as 
would enable them, like the good 
Swartz, by precept and example, 
to instil into the minds of their 
proselytes the true principles of 
morality, together with the only 
sound doctrine of the Christian 
dispensation. 

If the small advancement hither- 
to made in the proselytism of natives 
of British India is attributable to 
the natural dislike we all have of 
becoming scholars when we flat- 
ter ourselves we are qualified to 
be teachers, this ought to become 
a subject of consideration for 
every Missionary society in this 
country, who, it is presumed, could 
not object to allow ,§£250 per ann. 
for four years, while the good man 
was availing himself of learning the 
languages where he means to set- 
tle; or if, the Missionary were em- 
ployed as a teacher, at either of 
the Presidencies, a smaller sum 
would suffice. 

From the success which attend- 
ed the virtuous labours of the ever- 
to-be-remembered Swartz, under 
the sanction of the Rajah of Tan- 
joor, in bringing within the pale of 
religion and morality the descen- 
dants of the early Nestorians, I 
certainly lean to the opinion, that 
the greatest possible benefit may 
occur to British India, if the zeal 
of the Missionaries is directed, in 
the first instance, to the Niadis, 
Poolians, Pariars, and other gen- 
tiles, whom our blessed Saviour 
would not have despised, instead 
of the hitherto-fruitless attempt of 
making Christians of the haughty 
Mussulman and the self-conceited 
Brahman, 

A very zealous young man for 
the success of the Missionary 
cause writes to his father — “ As 
to the Mohammedans about Delhi, 
were you to talk to them about the 
mysteries of the Christian religion, 
the incarnation of our Saviour, and 
the doctrine of the Trinity, they 
would bow with complacency in 
your presence, and acknowledge it 
to be very wonderful, but as sots* 
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as they retired they would shudder there were some who had sense 
at the impious absurdities, and enough to follow his doctrine,” 
bless their stars that another Pro- 
phet came into the world, and that Moderation, 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — To the admirers of the 
rare productions of nature, it will 
not be uninteresting to be inform- 
ed of a discovery lately, and some- 
what casually made, in the island 
of Salsette. It is proper to pre- 
mise, that the subject of it (the 
Ashoca, Jonesia Ashoca of Rox- 
burgh,) is of such extreme scarcity 
in this quarter of Hindostan, that 
not above three or four specimens 
have been said to be found, and 
those in a cultivated state, from 
Guzarat to Canara inclusive. 

A single tree, at the foot of the 
Bore Ghaut, on the route to Poona, 
within the sacred limits of a De- 
vastan, had of late attracted at- 
tention, and been visited by 
different gentlemen, whose uni- 
form concurrence in describing the 
beauty and fragrance of its flow- 
ers, furnished a tolerable proof, 
that the praise was founded on 
some unequivocal circumstances 
of intrinsic merit. Curiosity was 
thus naturally excited, and pro. 
jects of excursions were accord- 
ingly formed, by different indivi- 
duals, to inspect personally and 
verify the object of so much splen- 
did description. A simple acci- 
dent, however, has furnished the 
means of a more accessible enjoy- 
ment, by discovering a group of 
flourishing Ashocas adjoining to 
the caves of Canari in Salsette. A 
visitor of those stupendous remains 
of Hindoo religion, having lost his 
way, and further being overtaken 
by darkness, was exploring a pas- 
sage to join the beaten track, when, 
in the centre of a dry nulla, the 
fragrance of flowers, formerly fa- 
miliar to him in Malabar, proved a 
most agreeable surprize; and di- 
recting his steps towards its source, 


he was immediately gratified with 
observing that he was in the midst 
of a group of Ashoca-trees, all in 
full blossom, and impregnating the 
air in their vicinity with the most 
delightful odour. The darkness of 
the night continuing to thicken, 
and the fortunate recovery of the 
right path by a follower, prevented 
the precise extent of the disco- 
very from being ascertained. 

This opportunity was furnished 
ten days after, when, in company 
with another gentleman, he had 
ample leisure to contemplate the 
beauty and magnificence of a scene 
produced by five full-grown Asbo- 
ca-trees, laden with flowers, whose 
variegated and brilliant colours, 
contrasted with a copious dark- 
green foliage, and the delicate pur- 
ple tint of the pendulous young 
leaves, gently waving with every 
impulse of the breeze, left nothing 
to be wished for in that line of gra- 
tification, as a splendid specimen 
of the powers of nature in pro- 
ducing vegetable symmetry and 
beauty. Similar impressions on 
like, though by no means equal 
occasions, have been frequently 
felt before,* and Sir William 
Jones, whose refined taste and 
correct judgment in such cases 
have never been disputed, was the 
first to convey (in a botanical des- 
cription of the tree f ) to his coun- 
trymen in the East, his feeling of 
its transcendant beauty, when he 
affirms, “ that the vegetable king- 
dom scarcely furnishes s richer 

* Judecd, the Sanskrit name of the 
tree, “ashora,” verifies and expresses its 
character, and most striking effect on the 
senses. “ Ashoca “ q. d. “ the guardian 
of joy." 

f Vide fourth vol. of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. 
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display than an Ashoca-tree in full 
bloom*.” 

For the information of your ge- 
neral readers, I may observe, that 
the tree, the subject of this com- 
munication, has, on this western 
side of India, been hitherto consi- 
dered as confined in its * habitat’ 
to the mountainous portion of the 
Ghauts, in Southern Malabar. 
Single individuals of it have been 
observed near pagodas, in different 
situations below the GhaHts; but 
their comparatively stunted ap- 
pearance, and the great care bes- 
towed on their cultivation, clearly 
proved that neither the soil nor 
exposure were congenial to them. 
In Salsette, their situation, in the 
centre of a dry nulla, surrounded by 
lofty trees, and further protected 
by the superincumbent shade of 

B itous mountains, bears a to- 
j near resemblance to the 
sites they are found in on the Ma- 
labar Ghauts.' Still should these 
form the sum total of their species 
in Salsette, there is room for hesi- 
tating to pronounce them indige- 
nous in the island, and the gentle- 

* Sir William confines the tiagrance 
to the periods before sunrise and after 
sunset, in consequence of the evening and 
morning dew ; but his information may 
have been either imperfect, or referable to 
trees in exposed situations, as they com- 
paratively are when cultivated ; for those 
ill the viciuity of Canari exhaled a deli- 
cious odour under the post-meridian heat 
(from 12 till 2) ; which, however, could 
only transiently and slightly affect them 
from the sheltering acclivities of the ad- 
joining hills, aided as these were by the 
proximity of trees twice as tall as them- 
selves. 


men above alluded to, remarked, 
with a considerable degree of jus- 
tice, that they might be the re- 
lics of that religious assemblage 
of objects which was nearly coeval 
with the caves, and congenial with 
the motives of their construction, 
whither they might have been 
transplanted from a remote region, 
by the industry of some pious an- 
choret, whose fostering care, and 
that of his sucessors, would natura- 
lize them in their new abode. 
The suggestion is strengthened and 
rendered probable, by the repu- 
tation for sanctity which the Asho- 
ca-tree has ever possessed in the 
Hindu ritual ; a veneration still 
amply attested by the learned 
Brahmans of the present day,f by 
whom it is regarded as one of the 
most sacred emblems of purity, 
and an indelible type of holi- 
ness. 

Megamicros. 
Bombay, June % 1816. 

f The 8th of the month Cheitsa, is 
called ‘ Ashok ashtami ;* on which day, 
we are rold, in the Scandapurana, “ that 
men and women of all classes ought to 
bathe in some holy stream, and if possi- 
ble in the Brahma-putra ; they should 
also drink water witb buds of the Ashoca 
rtoatingon it.” 

By the way, the new visitors observed, 
that previous descriptions of objects, sin- 
gular for their rarity or perfection by in- 
spiring an excessive anticipation, often 
tended to connteracl the effect of an ac- 
tual inspection ; bnt, in the present In- 
stance, they were ready to acknowledge that 
the reality much surpassed the luxuriance 
of their preconceptions, animated, as they 
were, by the elegant pen of Sir William 
Jones, and the scientific accuracy of Dr. 
Roxburgh. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


TlIY love-sick toil, Ferhaud, in Persia’s 
clime, 

:Must yield to Eleplianta’s gods sublime. 

Sir, — Having lately visited the 
celebrated cave in the island of 
Elephanta, and surveyed the stu- 
pendous statues it exhibits, I have 
thought a short comparative view 
of the sculptures I saw’ in Persia, 
might not be wholly uninteresting 


to your numerous readers, should 
you favour my description with a 
place in your Journal. 

On entering the cave at Ele- 
phanta, I was struck with the 
boldness of design visible in the 
statues there, and with the resem- 
blance they bore, in that boldness, 
to those which I saw in my travel*' 
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through Persia. But as I am hum- 
bly ot' opinion that the latter are 
only a representation of some do- 
mestic event in the history of one 
of the ancient monarchs of Persia, 
and that the former are indubita- 
bly the symbols of Hindoo deities, 
my mind felt a far greater degree 
of pleasure, mixed with wonder 
and awe, in contemplating the 
Pantheon at Elephanta, than it 
did in viewing the Persian statues. 

I believe there has been no ac- 
count of the sculptures I allude to, 
except by Sir John Malcolm, in 
his very pleasing mention of them, 
and their author, Ferhaud, in his 
short but excellent poem on Per- 
sia. 

These sculptures in Persia, are, 
like those in Elephanta, cut out of 
the solid rock. The principal I 
fancy, are those at Busitton, a vil- 
lage about twenty miles from the 
city of Kirman Shah, and also at a 
srtiall village four miles from that 
city. Both places are situated in 
the same line of mountains, which 
rise near Busitton, with stupen- 
dous grandeur, and seem to ter- 
minate near the other village, 
where, however, they are equally 
lofty and romantic. 

Both are said to have been the 
labour of one hand, viz. that of 
Ferhaud, a derveish, who, falling 
desperately in love with Shirun, a 
damsel of exquisite beauty, and a 
daughter of the then reigning mo- 
narch of Persia, Chosroo Purvez, 
demanded her in marriage. 

His solicitations were so impor- 
tunate, and deemed so novel and 
presumptuous, that in order to get 
rid of so troublesome a lover, hopes 
were given him of succeeding in 
his suit, if previously, he would en- 
gage to pourtray the image of his 
mistress on the solid rock at Bu- 
sitton. It is said that he perform- 
ed this Herculean labour with so 
much rapidity and skill, that it 
even pleased the monarch, and 
excited in the bosom of the lovely 
Shirun an interest in bis behalf. 


Yet the monarch still refused to 
grant him his daughter, and im- 
posed another labour, which he 
deemed insurmountable. Ferhaud 
was told he should obtain Shurun, 
if he made a road on the summit 
of the mountains from Busitton, 
to where they terminated, and, 
this being done, he was to cut 
out of the same rocks, the figure 
of the monarch, Shirun, the Vi- 
zier, and Rustum,* equipped for 
war, mounted on his steed, at their 
feet. 

All this, and more, the intrepid 
Ferhaud performed ; and the mo- 
narch, however reluctant, was 
about to give him his just reward, 
when the schemes of an ambitious 
and treacherous rival at once 
crushed the hopes of Ferhaud and 
absolved the King from his en- 
gagements. 

The treacherous rival employed 
two old women to go to Ferhaud, 
while he was working, and bewail 
the death of Shirun ; the frantic 
workman instantly dispatched, with 
his working chissel, the ill-fated 
women, and threw himself from 
those rocks, which his skill, and 
love to Shirun, have immortalized. 

The story of these statues per- 
vades all the Eastern poetry ; and 
the poets of Constantinople and 
Hindoostan have passed eulogiums 
on the loves of Ferhaud and Shi- 
run, in elegant lays. 

The whole of this romantic 
story is, doubtless, replete with 
fiction and hyperbole, as far as 
relates to Ferhaud’s powers as a 
sculptor ; yet, as it exists, it paints 
in strong colours the manners of 
the age in which it originated. 
All will allow that few Ferhaud* 
are to be heard of, much less seen, 
in modern Persia; for none seem 
either to have caught the Chival- 
rous ardour, or to have attained 
the art of this ficticious sculptor ! 


* Uustum, or Rost um, the Persian 
champion or hero, whose stor\ occurs in 
the Review of the Poem of Soolir ab. Se» 
abo\e, page 49. 
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Little, perhaps, remains to be 
said of the statues, for I regret 
that my short stay at the court of 
Kirman Shah prevented my visit- 
ing them as often as I could have 
wished. 

Those nearest the city are most 
worthy of notice. In a recess 
scooped Out of the rock, about 
twenty-five feet long, and twenty 
broad, are, fronting the entrance, 
the following colossal figures, 
bursting from the rock, which is 
made very even, and tolerably 
smooth. 1st, the figure of Rustum 
mounted on a steed, with his shield 
and lance ; 2dly, above the head 
of Rustum, are the figures of Shi- 
run, Chosroo Purvez, and his vi- 
zir, and at their feet the figure of 
Ferhaud, in an attitude of suppli- 
cation. The horse is the best ex- 
ecuted piece in this group, but 
•the whole is grand and expressive. 
On the left hand, near the tail of 
the horse, the names of Captain 
Malcolm and the gentlemen of his 


envoy, are cut in the rock, by the 
hand of Richard Strachey, Esq. 
together with the date of their vi- 
siting this romantic spot, near 
which is the course of a clear ri- 
vulet. 

The difference between the sta- 
tues and those at Elephanta is, 
that the latter are infinitely supe- 
rior in the expression of the coun- 
tenance, and in the symmetry of 
the limbs. 

Perhaps the female figure on 
the right of the triple-headed deity 
at Elephanta, if well examined, 
might be allowed to equal in grace- 
fulness of attitude, and sweetness 
of countenance, the Venus de Me- 
dia's ; if allowances were made for 
the want of polish visible in the fi- 
gures at Elephanta, and for the un- 
doubted truth, that no nation on 
earth has equalled ancient Greece 
in the art of sculpture. 

I am, &c. 

Viator. 

Bombay, April 22, 1816. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — A s, in some of your for- 
mer numbers,* you have given 
place to the speculations of your 
Correspondents, on male and fe- 
male projects for seeking fortune 
in India, permit me to recommend 
to your insertion the inclosed 
sally, written in India, on the si- 
tuation of certain female emigrants, 
when there. 

It may be a sufficient apology 
for your giving it a place, that its 
obvious tendency is to check an 
excessive confidence in the advan- 
tages to be derived from a female 
trip to the Eastern world, an ef- 
fect which no moralist will reproach 
you for. The true end of point- 
ing out the possible failures of all 
expectations, is not to repress 
every disposition to enterprize, but 
to make us deliberate much upon 

* Sde Asiatic Journal for June ami 
Julvlast. 


what we adopt ; to force upon us 
the contemplation of its repulsive, 
as well as of its alluring sides; to 
weigh with sober accuracy the 
chances that are before us — the 
possible consequences of doing, 
and of doing nothing — and, in the 
present instance, (to come to plain 
and serious language) to call upon 
ladies, whose eyes are India-ward, 
and upon those about them who 
can promote or discourage their 
adventure, to look carefully into all 
the circumstances— balancing, with 
the care of the lord Hamlet, the 
great subject of their reveries : — to 
India — or not to India — “ that’s 
the question 1” 

The Indian writer, whom I quote, 
puts the following language into 
the mouth of one of those ladies, 
who, in the pleasant language of 
the country, has ceased to be a 
griffin, and thus expresses herself 
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■concerning “ Miseries in In- 
dia”: — 

<l After refusing several excel- 
lent offers from men of rank and 
fortune in England, in an evil 
hour I accepted an invitation 
which had been repeatedly offered, 
of residing with a female relation 
In this quarter of the world. A con- 
siderable time had elapsed since I 
landed in Garden Reach ; and I 
understand that I have been suf- 
ficiently' long in Calcutta, accord- 
ing to the cant-language of the 
censorists, to be qualified to rank 
with junior merchants. 

“ My introduction to the local 
society was as favourable as I could 
desire, and my relation receives 
;is much good company, and has an 
acquaintance, as respectable and 
extensive as could be wished. 
From the time of my arrival, I 
have borne my part in the social 
drama, and have partaken of all 
the amusements which this good 
city affords. It would not be fit- 
ting that I should be very par- 
ticular in describing myself ; but 
I am young — have been called 
handsome — am admired for my 
figure, and have hitherto preserv- 
ed my colour: I can play, sing, 
and dance, and believe that in each 
of these accomplishments my at- 
tainment is above mediocrity. I 
possess, I trust, a mind consider- 
ably cultivated, and a disposition 
admitted not to be unamiable. 
Yet, Mr. Editor, I cannot but 
sincerely lament that I have been 
compelled to come to this wretch- 
ed and disagreeable Calcutta. 

“ Since I have been here, I 
have seen w ith surprise, although 
I assure you. not without disap- 
pointment, many young ladies, 
whose pretensions and accomplish- 
ments were vastly inferior to mine, 
obtain very advantageous esta- 
blishments ; and I am daily' com- 
pelled to yield precedence at din- 
ner and in the dance to ladies, 
ipow matrons, but whose period of 
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griffinage commenced long after 
mine had expired. I often go to 
musical parties, but am not asked 
to approach an instrument ; for 
many months my voice has not 
been heard, except in singing a 
lullaby to the child of my relation ; 
and during the last cold season, I 
sat several nights without dancing, 
although I took some pains to 
show that I had put on sandals for 
the occasion. In going to dinner 
I am seldom handed, except by 
some male stranger of the party, 
who is, perhaps, a straggler in Cal- 
cutta, and the least acquainted 
with the family ; and I sometimes 
sit at table biting my lips, because 
my neighbours will not condes- 
cend to offer me any thing else: 
If I go out on the course, I re- 
ceive either a slight nod or a for- 
mal bow, from parties who were in 
use to return my salutation with 
ardour, and to kiss their hands 
with peculiar signiticancy ; and, 
some evenings ago, when we were 
alarmed by the approach of a wild 
horse, I screamed with unfeigned 
apprehension, and with many looks 
implored assistance — but, Mr. 
Editor, the age of chivalry is gone! 

“ I am not aware that I have 
given offence to any r one, dot am 
I sensible that I have done aught 
to merit neglect or enmity. I 
never speak in an ill-natured man- 
ner of any individual. I have 
pointed out no defects in the 
minds or persons of my own sex, 
nor have I ever mangled a reputa- 
tion. To the gentlemen of all 
ages I have been remarkably civil, 
and have done every thing con- 
sistent with propriety' to promote 
conversation and enliven society. 
I never refused to drink w ine with 
even the youngest writer;, and I 
have studiously spoken with res- 
pect and admiration of the civil 
service. I never, to my know- 
ledge adverted, to the advantages 
of the civil fund, and am certain, 
that whenever a judge or collector 
came to our house from the Upper 
Von- II* 4 B 
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Provinces, I manifested a degree heard many hints about indepen- 
of civility, which I thought would deuce and old maids, and a slight 
be particularly gratifving to a cold, which I caught the other day 
person perhaps too much accus- procured me a visit from the family 
tomed to a life of solitude. Not- physician, who, after a consultation 
withstanding all these circumstan- with my female relative, which I 
ces, I find that I am most sadly happened to overhear, has most 
neglected, and surrounded by gravelyrecommendedthat 1 should 
miseries, and with the greatest I proceed to England with the least 
shall conclude. I have lately possible delay.” 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin, — We frequently amuse or 
rather interest ourselves here with 
estimates of the expense at which 
a genteel family may live at home, 
but I do not recollect that any have 
yet pointed out how the means are 
to be acquired to enable us to prac- 
tise those plans of living. To re- 
medy this defect, I send you the 
enclosed plan for making a for- 
tune, the scale of which may be 
raised or lowered according to the 
circumstances of the person who 
adopts it. I hope you will not 
think it unworthy of being inserted 
in your work ; my wish is to pro- 
mote the prosperity and happiness 
of your readers, by demonstrating 
the results of a systematic plan of 
economy. 

A Subscriber. 

Calcutta, June 3, 1816. 

The formation and steady pursuit of some par- 
ticular plan of life has been justly considcied ns 
one of the most permanent sot wees of happi- 
ness . — Ferguson on Civil Society. 

The provision of a comfortable inde- 
pendence for a family and children is one 
of the most rational and natural pursuits 
a man of understanding can adopt, and 
the ben calculated to insure comfort and 
happiness now and hereafter, to himself 
and his family. 

Every person who has been a few years 
in this service has it in his power to form 
the plan of life here recommended, by 
coufiuing his expenses within the bounds 
his comfort requires, and dispensing with 
those superfluities and luxuries which in- 
volve the unthinking and the dissipated in 
4*bt and unhappiness. 


Suppose a person who has been ten or 
twehe years in the service, and who is in 
the receipt of one thousand rupees per 
month or tipwatd, to have saved thirty 
thousand rupees, end to be iles'roi.s of 
retiring as soon as he has served twenty- 
two \ ears ; by adding five or six hundred 
rupees per month to the interest of this 
sum, lie will in ten or twelve years have 
acquired a very handsome independent 
fortune : — viz. 


Jail. 1, 1816. 

30,000 



1 

["Interest for 6 


yoo< 

; mos. at 6 per 



(_ cent, pei aim. 


3,100 

\ Sat htr a Med hi 
£ the months. 

July 

31,000 



1,020 

Interest. 


3,080 

Saving. 

January 1817, 

38,100 

First year. 


1,143 

Iut crest. 


3 ,-2.1 7 

Saving. 

July 

42,:»00 



1,273 

Intel c^t. 


3,225 

Saving. 

January 1818, 

47,000 

Second year. 


1.410 

Iutei out. 


3,590 

Saving. 

July 

52,000 



1,560 

Interest. 


3,440 

Sa\ iug. 

January 1319, 

57,000 

Third year. 

** 

1,610 

Interest. 


3,390 

Saving.. 
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July, G2.000 July 138,000 

1,860 Interest. 4.140 Interest. 

3,110 Saving. , 3,860 Savins. 


January 1820, 67,000 

Fom tli \ ear. 

2,010 

Interest. 

3,400 

Saving. 

July 72,000 


2,175 

Inter est. 

3,225 

Saving. 

January 1821, 78,000 

Fifth \ tar. 

2,310 

Interest. 

3,660 

Saving. 

July, 84,000 


2,520 

Interest. 

3,480 

Saving. 

January 1822, 00.000 

Sixth year. 

2.700 

Interest. 

3,800 

Saving. 

July 96,000 


2,880 

Interest. 

3,620 

Saving. 

January 1823, 102,000 

Seventh rear. 

3,075 

Interest. 

3, 125 

Saving. 

July 109,000 


3,270 

Interest. 

3,730 

Sax in?. 

January 1824, 116,000 

Eighth vear 

3, 180 

Interest. 

3,520 

Saving. 

July, 123,000 


3,600 

Interest 

3,810 

Saving. 

January 1825, 130,500 

Ninth xe.u . 

3,915 

Intel cm. 

3,585 

Sax ing. 


January 1826, 146,000 Tenth year. 



4 ,.180 

Interest. 


3,020 

Saving. 

July 

154,000 



4,620 

Interest. 


3,880 

Saving. 

January 1827 

, 162,000 

Fleventh year. 


4,875 

Interest. 


3,625 

Saving. 

July 

171,000 



5,130 

Interest. 


3,870 

Saving. 

Januaiy 1828, 

180,000 

Twelfth year. 


5,400 

Interest. 


4, GOO 

Saving. 

July 

190 000 



5,700 

Interest. 


4,300 

Sat ing. 

January 1829, 

200,000 

Thirteenth year. 


X. B. As, rani; and allowances must in- 
crease with the increase of yeais, the sav- 
ing will probably exceed the amount here 
calculated upon. The annual saving may 
he smaller at the commencement, but 
will i net ease gradually, so that the excess 
of latter years may make up for the defi- 
ciencies of the former. The scale of the 
plan loo can be adapted to the circum- 
stances of even y individual in the service, 
who can save a little from his allowances 
monthly; hut the gteat advantages are 
the tiarujuillit) of mind aud permanent 
source ot happiness, which the adoption 
of a plan of this nature will induce. 

A Fit! end to Rational Economy. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir, — I should be gratified if nufacture of the celebrated Indian 
any of your intelligent Asiatic sauce, Curvy, 
correspondents, would enable you I am Sir, &c. 

to furnish your readers with some Gourmand. 

account of the materials and ma- Exeter, Nov. 12, 1816. 

4 B 2 
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To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir, — A.t a late meeting of one 
of our Bible Societies, a reverend 
gentleman is reported to have men- 
tioned an extraordinary case of 
murder and suicide committed in 
what is called, in the newspapers, 
“ Chickapoule,” by a Brahmin 
tvho had been refused alms. This 
• c Chickapoule” I suppose to be 
Chinabalabaram, or Chinabalapo- 
ram, a town in the Mysore, a hun- 
dred miles N.E. of Seringapatam. 
It is called C.huta Balapore by the 
Mohammedans, and Chica Bala- 
pore by the Hindoos. 

The anecdote itself bears too 
strong a resemblance to many 
others which have been recorded 
of the Brahmins*, to justify any 
doubt of its authenticity ; but there 

* See below, page 504, Illustrations 

Iff the Manners and Temper of the Hin- 
doos. — Edit. 


is a fact belonging to the history of 
the place at which the catastrophe 
is said to have occurred, which 
makes me curious to obtain a more 
particular account of the tran- 
saction. Chinabalaporam is said 
to contain above four hundred 
houses, of which more than one 
fourth are occupied by Brahmins, 
of whom thirty families are of so 
high rank that they live entirely 
on charity. f Now, my question 
is, how did it happen, that in a 
town where the custom of bestow- 
ing alms upon Brahmins is so well 
established, these were refused to 
the unhappy man who is the sub- 
ject of the anecdote? 

I am, &c. 

Observer. 

t See below, an Account of the Brah- 
mins and other caste*, p. 572.— Edit. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sir — You will easily undcr- 
etand, that what with our natural 
desire to revisit our native soil, 
and the alarming accounts which 
are continually brought out to us, 
of the expenses attendant upon 
living there, we make a subject for 
discussion on which we are suf- 
ficiently earnest and solicitous to 
be rightly informed. By way of 
calling in the aid of your Corre- 
spondents at home upon the ques- 
tion at issue, I enclose you a speci- 
men of the manner in which it s 
treated here, cut out of one of our 
newspapers. 

I am, &c. 

Calcutta, July 2,1816. R.R. 

fsmihi dcini’in ibcrctt f r ui amnia Tidetur, qm 
aliquo mgotso uiUi.uia pi jl« ,ari facinons aut artis 
byn* famam quuit, — b.i. B. Cat. 

Mr. Editor, 

It appears to me that the frequent pub- 
lication of those accounts relative to 


the enormous expense of Inin? in Eng- 
land, is calculated to do much harm, by 
misleading those gentlemen in India win* 
may hate it in their power to return to 
their native country, and damping those 
hope* which they ought fondly to cherish 
— sun n venom looks like the little re- 
maining sap iu the biaiiib of some silly 
peevish, old, worn out Bengalee, 4 who 
must have his little cmmbifs/ 

I hate lately returned from England, 
ami have had e\ei y oppoi tunity of observ- 
ing old, middle-aged, and young men, 
enjovingthevai ions decrees of happiness ; 
but i cry few of those could spend .£2000 
a year. 

My own observation enables me most 
positively to affirm, that a gentleman of 
good cominou sen^e, who has a ta>te for 
rational pursuits, can mo«t highly enjoy 
life iu England, and reside thue, either 
in town or country, if he can afford to 
spend ,£200 yearly. 

A young man may go home on furlough, 
visit his friends, ride about the country 
like a gentleman, for ,£500 a year. 
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£ olismed but few instances of men 
beinc happy with overgrown East India 
fortunes : they have seldom the spirit to 
exspend half their income— and are much 
disappointed to find that wealth alone 
dues not command respect in England; 
the minds of such men, generally speak- 
ing, being much neglected for the mote 
favourite pursuit of amassing mon-r., 
they are discontented with everv thing 
(a sure sign of too much hot wind lit the 
Constitution), and drawl out a niseiuble 
existence, which terminates in leaving 
their atioted idol to some poor relation, 
who, for the first time, pet haps, is made 
seu-ible of their bounty. 

I would advise the gentlemen long resi- 
dents in India, at least, to make the trial 
before their tempers become incurably 
disgusting, and to go home with a sound 
constitution and moderate income, if they 
expect to enjoy happiness. 

These observations are not applicable 


to such V.i ak men as maythink fine equi- 
page'. -"ld st'lish living, indispensably 
neeessuiy c mft.it at home; they are 
int'-udetl fur the intoiinatioii of healthy 
men under mity rears of we. possessing 
a trout! taste and tolei able abilities, who 
havin', till each .t'HOO a year, remain in 
India to make it a little more: much be- 
yond ibis are it matters lhile where an 
Indian gentleman goes in searcli of happi- 
ness, he will not easily find it ; but of 
all places, I would certainly not recom- 
mend Timlaud as a happy selection; — an 
old, sicT'v, peevish, lich East Indian is 
not a char icter likely to make much noise 
in (treat Britain. 

I have been already twenty-three years 
in this service, ami hate passed six years 
in England — a few years more, and 1 
shall leave it for ever, wnh, I tiust, a 
sound constitution and hap; y temper, the 
secret springs of all earthly happiness. 

Veritas. 


To the Editor 
Sir, — We have heard so much 
of Hindoo mythology on the one 
side, and of Hindoo superstit'on 
on the other, that it was with sin- 
gular pleasure that I, and, 1 appre- 
hend, many of your other readers, 
perused, in your last number, the 
purely theological article, enti- 
tled, “ A Preface, by a Brahmin, 
to a Translation of an Abridgment 
of the Vedant." The course of 
my oriental reading has never 
brought me acquainted with a pro- 
duction of more substantial value, 
and I trust that its appearance in 
your journal will procure it a just 
appreciation, and critical consider- 
ation, in England and in Europe 
(for I know that the Asiatic Jour- 
nal is sought for in Paris, and other 
places on the Continent, as the re- 
pository of English East-India in- 
formation, witli an avidity in some 
degree proportionate to the con- 
tinental jealousy of our posses- 
sions) ; and that such considera- 
tion will effect no small approach 
to a harmony of religious feeling, 
and an abatement of acrimonious 
prejudices, as relating to the reli- 


of the Asiatic Journal. 

gion of Hindostan. In the obser- 
vations I am about to offer on that 
paper, it is far from my design to 
enter upon so minute (and not more 
minute than important) inquiry as 
the matter contained in it warmly 
invites. My comments will be 
brief, but I trust they will have 
the effect of facilitating an exam- 
ination of the subject to those who 
are already disposed to that under- 
taking, and arousing th. a tention 
of such as may not yet have per- 
ceived what a mine of useful know- 
ledge you have opened at their feet. 

I begin by remarking that in 
every country, or rather among 
tile professors of all religions, there 
exist, more or less, three classes of 
things appertaining to religious be- 
lief; first, the superstitions of the 
vulgar, and which may be proper- 
ly called superstition ; secondly, 
the fables, fancies and legends of 
the learned, and which may be 
called mythology or fable ; and 
thirdly, the pure and serious and 
fundamental articles of belief, and 
which may be properly called theo- 
logy, or the doctrine concerning 
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God. Now, from this subdivison 
I infer, that the religion of no peo- 
ple can be described in that spirit 
which (of all other occasions) ought 
to enter into and govern religious 
discussions (the spirit of charity 
and brotherly love, the spirit of 
candour, tenderness, self-suspicion 
and respect for the heads and hearts 
of others) unless a careful separa- 
tion is made, not on] 3 ' between the 
theology of that religion properly 
so called, and the grosser supersti- 
tions of the illiterate and uninform- 
ed among its followers, but also 
between the theology property so 
called, and the traditions, addi- 
tions, fantastic reasonings and er- 
roneous conceptions of the vulgar 
literate — the mere book-learned of 
a small stamp, and which form the 
creed of the middle class (if I may 
so denominate it) of every religious 
community. In Europe, for ex- 
ample, we believe in the omens of 
bats and owls, in witchcraft and 
the counter-efficacy of horse-shoes, 
and a thousand other things, many 
of which take the most religious 
aspect, but which constitute only 
the superstition of the vulgar ; in 
Europe, too, we have the legends 
and inventions and reasonings of 
the book-learned, which constitute 
our mythology ; and both of these 
are to be kept apart, by every sen- 
sible and honest observer, from 
the true substance of our theology. 
Thus prepared, let us look at the 
religion of Hindostan, not to gloss 
over nor admire its doctrinal errors, 
nor the practical mischiefs which 
exist in its name, and byits worldty 
authority, but to discover what ft 
realty is, what is its proportion of 
unblamable parts, and especialty 
to what extent it resembles or dif- 
fers from the universal religious 
belief of mankind, and, above all, 
from our own. 

The first and great tenet, then, 
which, as it appears, the Hindoo 
theology inculcates, is the exist- 
ence, and, next, the unity of the 
godhead — that great truth, the 
latter of the two, of so much prac- 


he Hindoo Theology. £Dec. 

tical importance, that shieldagainst 
so maii 3 ’ superstitions — so many 
miseries — that truth which Asia 
has so often heard and adopted 
from the mouths of so many pro- 
phets, and from which, through 
causes not to be spoken of here, 
she has so often relapsed — that 
moving principle of Mohammed, 
the Sikhs, and the modern Waha- 
bee. — But let me look more imme- 
diately to my author, for an expo- 
sition of what I am advancing. 

I. The Brahmin, whose admirable 
treatise appears in your last, sets 
out with asserting the indispensable 
duty of man to cultivate a know- 
ledge of the Supreme Being. Dei- 
ties his system acknowledges with- 
out number ; bu; his and our pre- 
sent concern is the Supreme Being. 
But the Supreme Being, as the 
Brahmin most perspicuously sets 
forth, is no object of the senses, 
is described in no book, can be 
conceived by no imagination, nor 
reached, as mystics have taught, 
either by acts of devotion or of 
righteousness. Of the nature, 
physically speaking, of the deity, 
we can know nothing. What and 
how he is, cannot be ascertained ; 
but only that he is. He is “ neither 
short, nor long, nor can be seen 
nor heard.” We know that he is, 
because we see that he does ; and 
we know it for no other reason. 
The definition of the Ved is most 
satisfactory. I borrow it from your 
paper, but put it into words of my 
own : — “ He from whom the uni- 
verse proceeds, he who is the go- 
vernor of the universe, he who i* 
the maker of the universe ; he is 
the Supreme Being.”* 

II. The next inquiry of the en- 
lightened Brahmin, guided by the 
Ved and by the great commenta- 
tor whose name he quotes, is con- 
cerning who or what is not the Su- 
preme Being ; and it is in this in- 
quiry that he uproots a thousand 
superstitions and fables ; — in the 
class of fables, as explained be- 


* See above, page 468. 
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fore, I place the atomical philoso- 
phy, &c. Sec. And here, as will 
be seen on reference to your pages, 
ha successively discards the Ved 
(by some falsely regarded in this 
high character), space, air, light, 
nature or the universe, atoms, the 
soul (of Plato, animus ninndi), the 
sun, and the terrestrial and celes- 
tial spirits or deities (Hindoo dcos, 
deotas, gods). The last, and es- 
pecially the celestial spirits, are re- 
jected because they are many, 
while the Ved declares the Supreme 
Being to be one. 

III. The Brahmin thirdly exam- 
ines, how it has happened that epi- 
thets have been applied, and lan- 
guage employed, even in the Ved, 
which may seem inconsistent with 
the doctrine that the Supreme 
Being is but one, and that one, 
distinct from all the objects which 
have been named. The source ot 
all this he explains to consist in 
the use of figures of speech ; in 
vain attempts to convey a descrip- 
tion of the Supreme Being — in a 
word, in language strictly coin- 
cident , in the sentiment which has 
dictated it, with the verse of the 
Roman poet : — 

“ All, all is Him, ami every whcie is 
“ Jove.” 

This too, is the language of our 
own poets and others at all times ; 
and thus, as says the Brahmin, 
“ the Ved having' first explained 
the Supreme Being by different 
forms of expression, then recom- 
mences with the word uthu or 
now ; Now, all the terms I have 
used to describe the Supreme Being 
are faulty, because He cannot be 
described." 

I perceive, Sir, that I can by 
no means presume upon the space 
to be granted by your kindness, 
to my letter, so as to allow ot my 
pursuing your Brahmin through- 
out his Preface, even in the hasty 
manner which I had prescribed to 
mvsclf. I must be satisfied with 
having attempted to point out with 
what eyes he should be read ; and 


this the rather because I have to 
submit a few practical considera- 
tions not directly belonging to this 
subject of discourse, though to be 
connected with it. In taking leave 
of my text, however, I must not 
omit all notice of one or two par- 
ticulars which have pre-eminently 
arrested my attention. 

The explanations which occur 
in the subsequent parts of the ex- 
cellent paper of which I am wri- 
ting, are in several instances curi- 
ous, in some most satisfactory, 
and in all entitled to our charitable 
consideration. The construction 
given to the declarations of the 
celestial gods, and of pious men, 
that they were themselves inde- 
pendent deities and causes of the 
universe, deserves the most liberal 
attention. It affords a great key 
to fable, and it must strongly re- 
mind us of tire indulgence which we 
owe to many expressions among de- 
votees and fanatics of all countries 
who have fallen under the charge 
of blasphemy from the use of lan- 
guage originating in peculiar opi- 
nions and great subtleties of 
thought. The paragraphs on the 
divine nature, as composing at once 
the spirit and the matter of the 
world, or, rather, which discards 
the idea of matter, and resolves 
all into spirit, throws further light 
on the subject just adverted to, 
has much sublimity, if not much 
truth, in its conception, is not un- 
known to some European systems 
of philosophy, and has been finely 
illustrated by Sir William Jones, 
in his ode, ending, 

“ God only I perceive, God only I adore.” 

What shall 1 add, on that glorious 
declaration of your Brahmin (p. 
•172), itself enough to rebut a thou- 
sand calumnies, that “ the Vedant 
shows, that moral principle is a 
part of the adoration of God ■ ” 

I must not, myself, incur any 
rash sentence from your readers. I 
am not to be charged with any idle 
admiration of the Hindoo system ; 
but understood only as claiming 
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for it a due and cool examina- 
tion, and > redit for wh it it is 
worth. Fr.iin the more enlightened 
part of tho-e who shall so lock 
upon it, I cannot hut anticipate 
an agreement in the eulogy of the 
poet just mentioned : — 

“ What thoush the Sausci it hue 
Is decked with F. r-y's ivu-aths, 

Yet tru<bs ditine : t bieutbes.” 

But I have said, Sir, that I had 
some general remarks to offer. 
They are these ; that I call for 
liberal views of our Indian fellow- 
subjects, not only on religious sub- 
jects, but on nil oth t. Let us do 
justice, not oidv to their religion 
and morals, but to their letters, 
arts, and science 1 . I soy , let us do 
justice I ask no more. It is ne- 
cessary that I should conclude ; 
but in doing so, let tne express my 
satisfaction in the general spirit 
of that liberality which I desire, 
which has hitherto prevailed in 
your pages, and add my hope that 
it will continue to distinguish them. 


“ Algiers and “ Gibraltar." £Dec. 
Permit me to say, that it peculiarly 
belongs to the Asiatic Journal to 
cultivate in itself this temper. 
Publications not devoted to the 
learning and the interests of our In- 
dian empire, maybe excused many 
of those things into which men fall 
from the want of having their at- 
tention duly drawn to the subject 
on which they speak I remember, 
that during some recent discussions 
in Parliament on India affairs, it 
was said that many of the princi- 
pal natives of Hindostan were in 
the constant habit of reading our 
newspapers. I trust that the same 
fortune will attend the Asiatic 
Journal ; and I should be sorry 
that your pages discovered to the 
Mohammedan or Hindoo, any of 
that speculative rancour which 
belongs to ignorance, or the want 
of that patience of the views of 
others which best promotes the 
welfare of men and of nations. — I 
am, &c. 

Bhitannicus. 


To the Editor (if the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin, — We are uniformly told 
that the Straits of Babelmandel are 
so calied from the Arabic words, 
‘ BabaYmandeb so, that the name 
signifies “ the gate of tears or 
mourning,”* or, to drop the figure, 
“ a dangerous pass or strait.” But 
I beg to ask whether this etymo- 
logy may not deserve revision, con- 
sidering that we have two other 
geographical names, employed in 
the neighbouring stas, and equally, 
as I suppose, of Arabian original, 
in which the principal word of the 
compound term is, as in the first 
instance, mandel or mind id. I al- 
lude to Coromandel and Okamun- 
del. 


* “ The A r ’belli- considered it as a pas- 
sage of d< -1 1 1 1 ' ‘ it’s, on account of tbo 
frequent sliipivieci.-, that happened in 
goiuij through ii ; tor which rea-on they 
wept for ail that hazarded a passage into 
the Sea of Omar, or the Aitliiopic Ocean ; 
at least for all their friends.” — tf'eston’s 
Specimens. 


While on this species of inquiry, 
let me ask, also, whether we tire 
not certainly wrong in spelling Al- 
giers with the final s, and not, as 
the French Algier ; and whether 
the word is not a Lingup-Franca 
rendering of the Arabic Al or El 
Gehr, “ the hill, or mountain?” 

The name Gibraltar has been 
supposed a compound of the Ara- 
bic E! Gehr, a mountain, and altar, 
“high but Mr. Weston tells us, 
that “ Gebel uTtarck, Gibraltar, 
“ the mountain of Tarek,” is “ the 
spot where the General Tarek first 
landed, in his descent upon Spain, 
from tl^e opposite shore, in 710." 

Shall I conclude this letter with- 
out an obvious remark on the wide 
dispersion of the Arabian people, 
who have thus placed the monu- 
ments of their language on the 
coasts of Spain, which border on 
us in Europe, and on those of In- 
dia, which unite with ours in Asia ! 
— I am, &c. — Inquirer. 
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BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 

Of the late Thomas Sydenham , Esq. 


Mr. Thomas Sydenham was the se- 
cond son of the late General Sydenham, 
Military Auditor General, and afterward 
Commandant of Artillery at Madras. He 
was educated at Harrow, and went to 
India in 1794, where he speedily made 
himself master of the Arabic and Persian 
languages, keys respectively to the learn- 
ing and politeness of the East. 

From the confidential and responsible 
though subordinate office of Captain of 
Guides in the Mysore war, he was se- 
lected by Lord Wellesley, to whom he 
was personally unknown, but purely on the 
score of his high reputation, to be Se- 
cretary to the Residency of Hydrabad — a 
critical post in the government of India, 
while the territory of Tippoo was a re- 
cent conquest. This he was compelled 
to resign in 1802, on account of ill health ; 
and came to England, where he gave a 
singular proof of industry, good taste, 
and ambition to inipiove himself, by has- 
tening to Oxford, at the age of 22, where, 
under the protection of Dr. Jackson, the 
venerable Dean of Christ Church, he deli- 
gently and successfully prosecuted his 
studies. On his return to India in 1804, 
Mr. Sydenham was nominated by M ar- 
quess Wellesley to take charge of the 
British Residency at Persia ; and after- 
wards, on that nobleman’s warm recom- 
mendation, he was appointed our minis- 
ter at Hydrabad. This situation he re- 
signed in 1810, on experiencing what be 
considered an act of injustice on the part 
of the supreme government of India, dur- 
ing the unhappy mutiny. His general 
conduct was, however, highly approved, 
both by Lord Minto and the Court of Di- 
rectors. 

On Mr. Sydenham’s second return to 
England, he was sent hy Marquess Wel- 
lesley on a confidential mission to the 
Duke of Wellington — thence appointed 
Charge d’ Affaires at Lisbon— and shortly 
afterwards one of the Commissioners for 
mediating between Old Spain and her 
colonies, in whieh capacity he went 
round with Sir George Cockburn to Ca- 
diz. It has been unfortunate for Spain, 
perhaps for England, that this project of 

Asiatic Joum.-—H o. XU. 


amicable interposition entirely failed of 
success. The colonies sought security for 
their rights ; the mother country would 
grant nothing more than pardon for what 
she termed their offences. These oppo- 
site conditions it was impossible to re- 
concile. Openly to abet the South Ame- 
rican provinces was an outrage upon our 
own ally, in the moment of her deep dis- 
tress and danger. To. found the active 
mediation of Great Britain on the arro- 
gant proposals of the Spanish Govern- 
ment was an insult to the cause of liberty 
and of national justice. Mr. Sydenham 
then joined the Duke of Wellington, and 
served as a volunteer through nearly the 
whole of the arduous campaign of 1812. 
Towards the dose of the year last men- 
tioned, he was offered by Lord Bathurst, 
the mission to Morocco, which he de- 
dined ; but repaired in 1813 to the head- 
quarters of the Russian army, and served 
the campaign of 1814 with his friend 
Count Michael Woronzow, who now 
commands the Russian corps of occupa- 
tion within the French territery. His 
skill and gallantry were here conspicuous, 
and so greatly distinguished him at the 
battle of Craon amongst others, as to 
procure him, from the hands of the Em- 
peror Alexander, the cross of the Impe- 
rial Order of St. George ; and from Ber- 
nadotte (Prince Royal of Sweden}, to 
whom his steady patron. Lord Welles- 
ley, had strongly recommended him, the 
Swedish insignia of the Sword. 

The last public character which this 
amiable man sustained, was that of Bri- 
tish Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Lisbon, to which he 
was promoted in 1814. At Lisbon he 
was not long enabled to execute those 
duties for which, hy his knowledge of 
Portugal, he was so eminently fitted: 
for here the fatal illness seized him, 
which, after two years of indescribable 
suffering, has home him to a foreign 
grave. 

Those who were not intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Sydenham, would be 
surprised were we to enumerate the soli- 
dity and variety of those attainments, by 

Vol.II. 4 C 
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by which, as a scholar and a man of bu- 
siness, lie had prepaied liis mind both for 
action and foi hap r ' ,w “>s. Bo ides his 
perfect know ledge of Oriental languages, 
he was as familiar with Frtnch and Spa- 
nish as with his native tongue. He was 
inhabits of confidence and intimacy with 
the Duke of Wellington, Sir Henry Wel- 
lesley, Sir Chai Jes Stuart, the late Duke 
of Port] md, Count Woiouzow, and many 
other eminent <h.»raeteis in vaiious parts 
of Europe. But his nwv-t fm tun ate ac- 
quisition was the steady friendship and 
jmtronage of Lord Wellesley, who first 
introduced him iuto public life. Nor 
was this connection less honourable than 
it was useful to Mr. Sydenham, who was 
a total stranger to the noble Marquess; 
but, likeseveial othe» men of worth and 
talent, whose conduct has done credit to 
the discrimination of that nobleman, he 
was brought forward by him for his cha- 
racter alone, and because he had no in- 
terest nor patron but his personal merit. 
The favourable sentiments thus excited by 
his lordship’s official knowledge of Mr. 
Sydenham’s qualifications, gradually ri- 


pened into feelings of the warmest at- 
tachment and regard, which were mani- 
ftsted on numberless occasions, but ne- 
ver in a manner so kind or grateful as 
during his last fatal illness. The patience 
and cheerfulness of temper exhibited by 
the subject of the present memoir, may 
be judged of by the fact, that when pe- 
rishing under the last stage of anasarca, 
and a prey to almost hourly pangs of suf- 
focation, he enjoyed the charms of mu- 
sic and society to within a few hours of 
his dissolution. The night before he ex- 
pired he had a concert in his room ; and 
on his friends taking leave of him, he 
fell into a tranquil slumber, from which 
lie never awoke. 

He died at Geneva on the 28th August, 
in the thirty- seventh year of his age. 

Mr. Sydenham has left behind him an 
elder brother, who is Commissioner of 
Excise; one younger in India (Capt. 
Sjdenham), political agent at Auranga- 
bad: and a sister, Mrs. Ross, wife of ; 
Col. Ross, of the 75th regiment, now in 
the Ionian Isles. 


A SKETCH OF THE ISLAND OF BORNEO. 
By the late Dr. Leyden. 

(Continued from page 456 . ) 
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Balanga?* or Barunyan, is a campcng 
of some consequence, situated on a large 
rhSer of that name. It was formerly sub- 
ject to Pa«sir, but at present it is said to 
fthvc a' chief of its own ■ it produces a 
great quautify of gold, and also eaith oil. 

Barow, or Baroug, is an independent 
state, governed by its own sultan, and pro- 
duces a great number of birds’-nests, and 
other Tirun products, such as wax and 
sea slugs. This country lias a consider- 
able trade in cocoa-nuts with Tualin 
Celebes. The river is situated in the bot- 
tom of a deep bay. The small state of 
Kuran is said to lie on the same river as 
Barow. It is li kew ise governed by a chief, • 
who assumes the titleof sultan, aijd who 
is frequently at enmity with the sultan of 
Bprow, though the subjects of both are 
chiefly Orang Tedong. About the year 
1?7Q, .according to Forster, while these 
\wq P.rince« were at year, one pf them 


called the Stilus to his assistance. The. 
Stilus seized the opportunity of making 
both princes his prisoners, and after ra- 
vaging the country, carried them both to 
Sulu, Where they were released on condi- 
tion of becoming tributary to Sulus, and 
confining their trade to that nation. 
Dalrymple asserts Barow to be in alliance 
with Sulu, 3Dd Kuran as tributary to it. 

South of Barow lies Taiisyar, an incon- 
siderable catnpong ; beyond that, a con- 
siderable place, named Dimming by Dal- 
rymple, but by Radermacber, Daumiar, 
the Patoo of which has the title of Bagi- 
nua. To the south of this lies Samuanti, 
which is under a datoo Tumangung, and 
beyond ihat the river of Tppeandurian or 
Tupedarian, the inhabitants of which 
have a bad reputation among eastern 
traders. t 

Coti, or as it is commonly denominat- 
ed, Coti Lama, lies considerably to the 
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south of SatBuanti, and between them are 
a number of towns and villages, the names 
of which are not generally known, even to 
the eastern traders. The town of Coti 
is situated about fifty miles up the river 
of that name. The trade and products of 
this country are nearFy the same as at 
Borneo Proper. This town is, since 
the decline of Passir, chiefly inhabited 
by Bugis traders. The sultan resides 
considerably further up the river, with a 
few Malays, and a great number of Day- 
aks, subject to him. According to Bader- 
macher the sultan of Coti, in i/80, was 
named Hageahmed. Aparkarang is to 
the south of Cot : -, and is likewise under 
the authority of a sultan, who, in 1780, 
was named Sultan Tliora. This place is at 
present so insignificant, that I have never 
been able to meet with any trader, whe- 
ther native or European, that had ever 
heard of it. I believe, however, that it lies 
between the river IVIontu, and the dan- 
gerous bay of Balik-papan, so named be- 
cause almost every boat that enters it is 
overset by the strength of the curient. 
Between Balik-papan and Passir, former- 
ly, iu the time of Valentyn, lay a town in- 
habited by a very brave and ferocious race 
of Dayak, who made use of the most dan- 
gerous poisoned bow-arrows, and sumpits 
or blow-pipes, with which they on some 
occasions made such havock, that their 
company was termed “ the grave of 
slave-catchers.” 

Passir may be considered as a Bugis co- 
lony, founded by the state of Wajjo ; it is 
situated about forty-five miles up the ri- 
ver of that name, which has two fathoms 
water on the bar. The town consisted of 
about three hundred bouses on the north 
side, chiefly occupied by the Bugis, and 
the Sultan’s fort was on the south £idc. 
About thirty years ago, it carried on a 
very considerable traffic, but has since 
that time been greatly on the decline, 
from intestine dK«entions. The native 
products are gold, birds’-ncst**, whx and 
rattan, and almost all the staples of Java 
fiud a ready sale at Passir ; the Bugis 
withdrew to Pulu Laut. The English 
sent the BrBKdnce to form a factory here 
in I772,buts<dne civil commotions caused 
the design to be abandoned ; both Passir 
md Cotti were in ancient times cbnquer- 
by the Macassary. They entered into 
^ttianc* Witb'thfr Dutch ifi i€86. 
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Simpauahan, under a small chief, who 
has the title of Paugeran, lies to the 
south-west of Passir. It is an inconsider- 
able town with few inhabitants, with a 
little trade, and producing only tur mats 
and bird**- nests. Valeutyn, in his time, 
states the cam pongs between Passir and 
Pulu Laut as follows ; Passir Brava, fif- 
teen miles fioin Pas>ir, then comes Pa- 
matan, Apper Pamukan, Capus, Catap- 
pa and Cainla. 

Pulu LaUt is almost forty miles in its 
greatest length, and twenty in breadth ; 
and its principal inhabitants, at present* 
are of Bugis extraction. 

Banja & -Mass! no. 

Banjar Massing is the chief state on the 
south >ide of tht> island of Borneo, and 
was till very lately reckoned the most 
powes tul on the island. It lies on the 
river of that name which is of consider- 
able size, and iLc* at a great distance in 
the interior of the cmmtiy. Accoiding 
to popular repoit, it defends from the 
great centidl laivt* of Kim-haln. The 
mouth of the nm i> u*iy shallow, not 
exceeding twelve or thirteen feet in depth, 
which compels trading vessels of any 
magnitude to remaiu in the offing. Af- 
ter passing the bar, the water deepens to 
six or seven fathoms. The Moslem po- 
pulation, about the year 1720, amounted, 
arcoidiug to Valent) n, to about seven 
thousand two hundred persons ; and in 
1780, accoiding to Radermachei* they 
amounted to eight thousand five hundred. 
They are a mingled mass of Javanese, 
Macassars, Bugis and Malays of Johore, 
Meuang-kab.iu and Palambang, of whom 
the J.i\auc?u may be regarded as the most 
numeious. The state was founded by a 
fugitive piinCe of M uluta, neaily related 
to the Susuhonang, and hence the affec- 
tion of the Javanese titles and names o? 
places, w*hi$h has always prevailed at 
Banjar Massing. Tabnnyan, on the east 
side of the bay, situated On a small rivei*, 
is the place where Hie Dutch vessels are 
wont to lie. It is a small campong; con- 
taining only about two hundred and fifty 
souls. In the vicinity of Tabanyan* an ? d 
on the S.E. of the river Banjar, aie sitd- 
ated the following cam pongs ; Molufl, 
containing about two fi'nndrbd idhfibft- 
ants ; Blanang, containing about Eiie Rub- 
dred ; Tambanyan, containing eighty * aBd 
Takisong, containing about fifty ififcat&i 

4 C t 
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ants, all of whom are Moslems. The 
Dutch fort is situated on the outside of 
the town of Banjar-Massing, or Tatas, at 
a place named Clayang, on the west side 
of the river. It was of pentagonal form, 
and fortified with palisadoes, with three 
bulwarks towards the river, and two to- 
wards the land. Banjar is under the im- 
mediate authority of the sultan’s eldest 
son, who has the title of Pangerang Du- 
pa. The residence of the sultan was at 
Cayu Tangi previous to the year 1771, 
when it was removed by Sultan Soliman 
Shahid Allah to Martapura, about three 
days journey up the river. This is a fine 
hunting station, as the name seems to in- 
dicate ; and the sultan and his court are 
said to be greatly devoted to this amuse- 
ment, which they pursue on horseback, 
and catch deer with nooses. Large horses 
are accordingly in high request at Banjar. 
According to Badermacher, the population 
of the Moslem campongs on the river 
Banjar, in the year 1780, was as follows : 
— Cayu Tangi, with two hundred inha- 
bitants ; Banjar Massing, or Tatas, two 
thousand inhabitants ; Martapura, or Bu- 
rnt Kinchara, eighteen hundred inhabit- 
ants ; Cohin, or old Banjar, one hundred 
inhabitants ; Bekrompi and Lusoug, five 
hundred inhabitants ; Pamauki, one hun- 
dred inhabitants ; Brambang, eighty inha- 
bitants ; Moera-bahan , fifty inhabitants; 
Suugey-benar, fortyinhabitants; Labuaug- 
mas, sixty inhabitants ; Taping, one hun- 
dred inhabitants ; Nagara, five hundred 
and fifty inhabitants ; Benois Ampat, 
ninetyinhabitants ; Calyong Campong, two 
hundred inhabitants ; Amontey, five hun- 
dred and twenty inhabitants ; Calona, one 
hondred and twenty inhabitants ; Mana- 
pang, one hundred and twenty inhabitants. 

The territories of Banjar extend a con- 
siderable way along shore on the west 
of the river, and also towards the inte- 
rior ; but the great mass of the popula- 
tion are not Moslems, but Dayaks. The 
principal districts are the following: — 
Sibungu contains about one thousand 
huts ; Biajo, or Little Dayak, contains 
about fifty campongs, or negiries, with a 
numerous population of Dayaks. Biajo, 
Of Great Dayak, contains seven hundred 
and thirty four campongs, inhabited by 
the most numerous and powerful tribe 
of Dayak in the island of Borneo, and 
who extend to the centre of the island. 


The following districts are generally de- 
pendent on Banjar, but sometimes assert 
a dubious sort of independence ; the Mos- 
lems being few in number, and the Day- 
aks extremely numerous. Radermacher, 
in 1780, gives the estimated Moslem po- 
pulation, and mentions the names of dif- 
ferent chiefs who appear to be Dayaks. 
Mandawai, situated on the river of that 
name, contains about two hundred Mos- 
lems, and several thousand Dayaks. The 
chief, in 1780, was Kyai Inggbai Suradi 
Rajah. Sampit, situated on a much larger 
river, contains about four bundled Mos- 
lems, besides Dayaks, and the chief was 
Kyai Ingebai Sudi Ratu. Pambrang, si- 
tuated on a smaller river, contains about 
one hundred and fifty Moslems, and the 
chief was Radin Jaya. Cota-ringin, which 
is situated on a large river, as is supposed 
more than one hundred miles from the 
shore, boats being generally ten or twelve 
days in reaching it, contains about six 
hundred Moslems or Malays, with a very- 
powerful tribe of Dayak. The chief is 
styled Ratu Cota-ringin, and his subjection 
to Banjar is more nominal than real. 

The productions of Banjar are gold, of a 
finer touch, commonly, than that of Sam- 
bas, which is only seven touch, whereas 
that of Banjar is often eight or nine; dia- 
monds, which aie fine and large, but very- 
dear ; birds’-nests of the best sort, to the 
quantity of about fifty peculs ; wax, dra- 
gon’s blood, bezoar of different kinds, 
rattans and mats. They have abundance 
of iron, but no steel, with the mode of 
preparing which, they are unacquainted. 
Pepper may be considered the chief staple 
commodity of the country. Most of the 
productions of Java, as rice and sugar, 
salt and opium, find a ready sale at Ban- 
jar. Piece-goods and china-wares, espe- 
cially porcelain, are in considerable Re- 
quest. The gold mines of Banjar are said 
to lie very near the surface, at the depth 
of about three fathoms. Those at Kirsan 
and D3ku, which are very rich, lie in a 
red marl ; above the mine there general- 
ly lies an incrustation, like rattan-wood, 
beneath which the gold-dust is found in a 
red earth. There is also an ore, named 
Mas-aurong, found in the same mines with 
iron-stone pebbles,and sometimes chrystal. 

The diamond-mines of Banjar are si- 
tuated among the mountains of the Bia- 
jus. They are found in a soil of carton 
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black gravel at the surface, and the pits 
are sometimes carried to the depth of ten 
fathoms. The mines are wrought with 
very little skill, generally under the su- 
perintendance of a native Biaju, who is 
termed the Malem. Gold-dust is often 
found in the same mine with the diamond. 
The Sultan claims all diamonds above the 
weight of five carats, but this claim is ge- 
nerally evaded. 

The English seem to have been the first 
European natiou that frequented Banjar- 
JVIassing for purposes of trade, unless we 
suppose, as is extremely probable, that 
they were preceded by the Portuguese. 
According to Yalentyn, the English be- 
gan to trade to Banjar in 1609, while he 
states that the Dutch only began to fre- 
quent Banjar or Martapura occasionally 
about 1644. About the year 1700, the 
English fixed themselves at Banjar with 
about forty English, and one hundred 
Bugis-raen, at which time the chief of 
Banjar had the title of Pauambahan, and 
was of the family of Sumbava. In the 
course of the first year, differences occur- 
red between the English and the natives, 
and the English were successful, and 
sacked five of their principal carapongs, 
Banjar, Banjar-Massing, Cayu-tangi, Ca- 
tas, Cartapura. A pacification took 
place, and the English afterwards re- 
duced their establishment to the English- 
men and forty Bugis-inen. Hostilities 
again ensued in the year 1706, and the 
English were expelled, those who escaped 
proceeding to Batavia. In this year, 
1706, the Dutch began to trade to Banjar 
again, and continued it with some inter- 
ruption, but without forming a regular 
settlement till 1747; after which they 
formed their establishment at Tata, which 
continued until it was abandoned by Da- 
endals in 1807-8, about the time of the 
decline of the pepper-trade. 

It appears that so early as the year 
1690, the Portuguese had settled missi- 
onaries at Banjar, and, according to 
Valentyn, they enumerated between 
three and four thousand converts to the 
Catholic faith, soon after the commence- 
ment of the last century. Of the present 
State of these Christians I am igno- 
rant. 

Western Coast of Borneo. 

The western coast of Borneo, like the 
eastern, has for a long time been broken 


down into a variety of small and feeble 
states. In earlier times, however, it 
seems to have been chiefly under the in- 
fluence of the two states of Sacadina and 
Sambas, the most ancient and powerful 
of which was Sacadina. The Dutch be- 
gan to trade to Sacadina in 1604, about 
which period the place possessed a consi- 
derable trade. In the year 1 609, they 
entered into a treaty with Sambas, by 
which they bound themselves to support 
Sambas against Sacadina, and to abandon 
their trade to the latter place ; the sultan 
of Sambas obliging himself in his turn 
to grant the Dutch a monopoly of the 
trade of Sambas, to the exclusion of the 
Spanish, Portuguese, English, French, 
and other nations of Europe. In 1623 
the Dutch Anally abandoned their factory 
at Sacadina. 

Sacadina, according to Valentyn, con- 
sisted, about the beginning of last centu- 
ry, of about six hundred houses, being a 
town similar to Banjar-Massing. At that 
period the sultan was reckoned much 
richer, but less powerful than him of 
Banjar-Massing, and it was thought that 
he could not muster above one thousand 
men at arms. His influence, however, 
extended over a great tract of country, 
commencing about the promontory of 
Kandu-Wangan off the small island of 
Pulu-Manku, and extending along by 
Pagarun-timong, commonly termed Tan- 
jong Sambar, to the present town of 
Mattan, which lies about forty miles to’ the 
south of the aucient Sacadiua, and nearly 
the same from the mouth of the river 
Mattan. The ancient Sacadina was si- 
tuated near the mouth of the river of that 
name, which is navigable by boats for one 
hundred and fifty mile* into the interior; 
of the town, at present, "caicea vestige 
remains. About five miles to the north- 
ward of Sacadina lies the river Simpang, 
and the modern town of Simpang lies 
about twenty mile- up the river. To the 
north \\C't of Simpang lie several large 
rivers, which run up from the bight ot 
Sacadina towards Pontiana, nearly insu- 
lating the highland of Kriraata, or rather 
Karimata. From the point of Karimata 
lies a chain of islands and rocks, the 
principal of which are Panambangan, on 
the group nearest the shore, and Kari- 
mata and Soorutoo, which trend outside 
outwards towards Balkan. The isle of 
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Karimata is inhabited, and produces iron 
and tin like Balkan. About the year 
1600, these islands were places of some 
consequence, and as much frequented by 
the traders of Sacadina, as they have 
lately been by pirates and l,anuns. The 
territories of Sacadina extended, in anci- 
ent times to the modern Mampawa, if 
not still further north, and included the 
river of Poutiana. Ill the time of Va- 
lentyn the interior kingdom of Landak 
was al o dependent on Sacadina. Lan- 
dak was, in the most ancient times, a de- 
pendency on Sukapura in Java, and, as 
Sacadina itself Wax regarded as a depen- 
dency of Bantam, on account of some an- 
cient claims, the Javanese princes, from 
time to time, asserted their pretensions 
to the whole country of Sacadina, though 
generally unable to give either weight or 
colour to their pretensions. After the rise 
of Poutiana, however, in 1770, the Sul- 
tan of Bantam, lest his influence should 
be totally annihilated, consigned over to 
the Dutch, the whole of his claims on 
these territories for the sum of thirty 
thousand Spanish dollars. In 1776, the 
Dutch formed settlements at Poutiana 
and Landak. In 1786, they attacked Sa- 
cadina, then governed by Rajah Ali, who 
had abandoned Rhio or Rhiaw. Sacadina 
was at that time a place of considerable 
trade, and though frequented sometimes 
by the Dutch vessels, it had long been a 
subject of jealousy to that nation, from 
being the principal haunt of the English 
and French traders on the island of Bor- 
neo. The Dutch force employed against 
Sacadina, consisted of five hundred Euro- 
peans and one thousand Javanese, with 
two large armed brigs, and a great num- 
ber of proas. The Sultan of Pontiana 
sent along with them his son, the present 
Rajah, with a number of armed Malay 
proas, and about four hundred Bugis- 
men. Sacadina was sacked and burnt, 
but little property seized, as the inha- 
bitants escaped, with the greatest, part of 
their property, to Mattan. Since that pe- 
riod Sacadina has never had any consider- 
able trade, nor been resettled to any consi- 
derable extent, though favourably situated 
for traffic, in a country which affords all 
the common productions of Borneo, espe- 
cially camphor, benjamin, dragon’s blood, 
agar-wood, and rattans. Mattan is still 
•go versed by a branch of the family of the 


ancient sultans of Sacadina ; but this 
branch has been long proverbial for their 
stupidity. The river of Mattan and the 
territorits subject to it, which still com- 
prehend the greater part of those which 
belonged to the ancient Sacadina, are all 
extremely well adapted for trade, and 
excite the cupidity of their neighbours, es- 
pecially Pontiana. The present Rajah, 
however, though no cruel tyrant, is gene- 
rally despised as a besotted opium-eater, 
who lias neither taste nor abilities for 
state affairs. The pirates or Lanuns, 
however, who occasionally haunt Panam- 
bangan, Karimata, and even Sacadina, 
are not harboured In Mattan, and the 
Rajah is at present on good terms with 
the Sultan of Pontiana. The most re- 
markable circumstance connected with 
Mattan is that the Rajah possesses the 
finest and the largest diamond in the 
world, which has hitherto been disco- 
vered. This diamond which is said to be 
of the finest water, weighs three hundred 
and sixty seven carats. The celebrated 
Pitt diamond only weighs one hundred 
and twenty seven carats. The Mattan 
diamond is shaped like an egg, with an 
indented hollow near the smaller end. 
It was discoveied at Landak about ninety 
years ago, and though the possession of it 
has occasioned numerous wars, it has 
been about eighty years in the possession 
of the Mattan family. Many years ago 
the governor of Batavia sent a Mr. 
Steuvart to ascertain the weight, quality, 
aud value of this diamond, and to en- 
deavour to purchase it, aud iD this mis- 
sion he was accompanied by the present 
Sultan of Pontiana. After examining it, 
Mr. Steuvart offered one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for the diamond, the 
sum to which he was limited, and in ad- 
dition to this sum, two brigs of war with 
their guns and ammunition, together with 
a certain number of great guns, and a 
quantity of powder and shot. The Ra- 
jah, however, refused to deprive his fa- 
mily of so valuable an hereditary posses- 
sion, to which the Malays attach the mi- 
raculous power of curing all kind of dis- 
eases, by means of the water in which it 
is dipped, and with which they imagine 
the fortune of the family is connected. 

Mampawa, though situated to the 
north of Pontiana, requires our previous 
attention, as an older state, 'which sprung 
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up between Sacadina and Sambas, and at 
last became independent of either. Mam- 
pawa is situated near the mouth of a 
small liver, and vessels may reach both 
the town and fort with their guns ; being 
greatly resorted to by traders, especially 
English and Pott'igae^e, it soon became 
a place of considerable ini: oitatie*.. 

.According to Radei macher, in 1780, 
it contained from one to two thousand 
houses. The Rajah had the tit'e of Pa- 
nambahau, which is icg irded as the next in 
dignity to that of S il'an At that time his 
name was Muscat) al Madeii, but lie had 
given up t'ie ai.ministMtion of affairs to 
his son, Cu'ti Ma*. In 1772, a war com- 
menced between Mampawa anti Samba, 
conct-tnit'g the po^se^sion of Monterado 
and S«t| ikau, winch lie between Mam 
paw.t and Samb.H, but have generally been 
admitted to belong to the latter These 
two settlements ate chieriy occupied by 
Chinee, neft'ly thirty thousand of whom 
are sett'ed in them, ami they are extreme- 
ly productive of gold-dti't. Hie Mam- 
pawa men I'.ivimr i avaxerl S.dakao, the 
Su't ui of Sambas, in his turn, attacked 
,w i. a.d t lie Panamhahan invited 
the n. t ii tion ot Pmitiatia. This media- 
tion succeeded, and the Sultan of Sam- 
bas withdievv his army, on receiv ing the 
sum of ten thousand dollars, the greater 
part of which was advanced by the Sul- 
tan of Pontiana. After the retreat ofthe 
Samba*- army , the Panamhahan positively 
refused to reimburse the Sultan of Pon- 
tiana, who, in his turn, attacked Mam- 
pawa. After a siege ot three months, he 
was compelled to break up with loss from 
Mampawa, to which he found that Sam- 
bas supplied assistance. This wa*< the 
foundation of the uninterrupted state of 
hostility, which lias, from that period 
subsisted between Sambas and Pontiana. 
The Sultan of Pontiana unde another 
attempt, with a >mall force supplied him 
by the Dutch, and was again baffled. 
After the destruction of Sacadina, in 
1786, however, they assisted him a third 


time, with an armament consisting of 
one armed vessel of seventy guns, ano- 
ther of fifty guns, a third of thirty guns, 
together with a large transport, and somo 
smaller vessels, when Mampawa surren- 
dered without firing a gun, and the eldest 
son of the Sultan was appointed Panaui- 
bahan. The Rajah, or old Panamhahan, 
escaped up the river, where he remained 
until he died. 

The Dutch established a factory at 
Mampawa of thirty-two Europeans, and 
a small sloop ou the river, and divided the 
duties with the Panamhahan, but aban- 
doned it at the same time as Pontiana, in 
1790. After this the newPanambahan per- 
mitted the son of the deposed Rajah to 
return to Mampawa, and reside in a pri- 
vate capacity, with a small establishment, 
and the empty title of Rajah. 

Sambas is situated about thirty miles 
up the river of that name, and the terri- 
tory runs a considerable way into the in- 
terior, and is rich in gold-dust. About 
the year 1600, and also about the year 
1700, this appears to have been a consi- 
derable state, aud to have extended its 
sway far iuto the interior. This is the first 
of the Eastern states with which the 
Dutch formed an exclusive treaty, and at 
that time the chief appears to have had 
the title of Sultan. In every period, 
however, this state has been more dis- 
tinguished for its piracies than its com- 
merce, and has been always addicted to 
aggressions on its neighbours. In the 
last ten years especially, it has been no- 
torious all over the East, as the common 
haunt of every description of pirates and 
Lanuns, and it has forfeited every title to 
be considered as a trading state, or as a 
state the existence of which is consist- 
ent with either the safety of commerce 
or the safety of its neighbours. It now 
appears that great numbers of the pirates 
and sea-rovers of the East have settled at 
Sambas, and intermarried with the anci- 
ent inhabitants. 

(To be continued.) 

h< 


illustrations of the manners and dispositions 

OF THE HINDOOS. 


The superstitious reverence paid by the 
Hindoos to the Brahmans, has, till of late 
/ears, been converted by that artful paste 


into the means of setting the laws at de- 
fiance. ifo Hindoo dared formerly to 
execute against a Brahman any process ov 
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demand, either on the part of government, 
or individuals. 

This idea was entertained by many of 
the Hindoo inhabitants of Bengal, but 
more especially by those of the province 
of Benares ; among whom, indeed, it is 
so generally received, that whenever it 
became necessary to use any coercion to 
enforce the payment of a public debt, some 
expedient was resorted to, in order to de- 
ter the officers of the Adawluts fiom pro- 
secuting the demand. The difficulty 
thereby occasioned in the realization of 
the public revenue, induced government 
to enact a regulation for the prevention 
of what had been so long and successfully 
practised by the Brahman cast for de- 
frauding it. 

The devices occasionally practised, un- 
der such circumstances, by those Brah- 
mans, were lacerating their own bodies, 
either more or less slightly, with knives 
or razors, threatening to swallow, or 
sometimes actually swallowing poison, or 
some powder pretending to be such, or 
constructing a circular inclosure called 
Koorh, in which they raised a pile of 
wood, or other combustibles, and betak- 
ing themselves to fasting, real or pretend- 
ed, place within the area of the Koorh 
an old woman, with a view to saciiiiee 
her, by setting fire to the Koorh on the 
approach of the peon to serve them with 
any process, or to exercise coercion over 
them on the part of the government, or 
its delegates. These Brahmans, likewise, 
in the event of their not obtaining relief 
within a given time, for any loss or disap- 
pointment justly or unjustly experienced, 
or, if under restraint, would also occa- 
sionally bring out their women or children, 
and, causing them to sit down in the view 
of the peon sent on the part of govern- 
ment, brandish their swords, and threat- 
en to behead, or otherwise slay, these 
females or children, on his nearer ap- 
proach ; and there are instances in which 
from resentment at being subject to ar- 
rest or other molestation, they have not 
only inflicted wounds on their own bodies, 
but put to death with their swords the 
females of their families, or their pwn 
female infants, or some aged female pro- 
cured for the occasion. Nor were the 
Brahman females always unwilling vic- 
tims ; on the contrary, from the preju- 
dices in which they are educated, they in 
general consider it incumbent on (hem to 


acquiesce cheerfully to this species of self- 
devotement, either from motives of mis- 
taken honour, or of resentment, or of re- 
venge; believing that after death they 
shall for ever haunt, and become the tor- 
mentors of those who are the occasion of 
their being sacrificed. This custom aris- 
ing entirely from that iuordinate pride 
and self-esteem in which the Brahmanical 
tribe indulge themselves, has, as is before 
observed, induced government to enact a 
law, declaring persons who kill the 
childreu of a female of their family under 
such circumstances, liable to be tried for 
murder. 

A remarkable and very tragical instance 
of the peculiarity of the Hindoo temper, in 
the respect above described, occurred in 
one of the northern districts of Benares* 
in 1778, when Mr. Duncan, was resident 
there. 

A Brahman having fallen in arrears for 
rent, the native collector, after pressing 
him unsuccessfully for payment, found it 
necessary to inflict a slight corporal pu- 
nishment, as it was evident, the excuses 
he alleged for non-payment were mere 
evasions. The punishment inflicted was 
only four or five strokes on the back with 
a bamboo walking-cane. This slight pu- 
nishment was soon reported in the dis- 
trict to have been so severe as to have 
caused the man’s death, or at least to 
render his recovery impossible : and this 
report no sooner reached his relations, 
than they immediately set fire to his house ; 
his wife, who had been absent at the 
river, bathing, at this juncture returned, 
and, on being told by her husband’s rela- 
tions what had been reported to them of 
her husband’s treatment, deliberately 
committed herself to be shut up within 
the inclosure surrounding the house; and 
thus perishing a willing victim to the vio- 
lence of the Hindoo temper, which may be 
further estimated by the following anec- 
dote, related by the man, in the praise of 
his deceased wife. He informed us, that 
about twelve years before, having had a 
dispute with one of his brethren, in which 
he was not likely to get the better, he, 
according^ the Brahmanical custom, de- 
termined to kill himself, by ripping up 
his belly, but was prevented by his wife 
and other females — his wife desiring that 
she might die in his stead, and assigning 
as a reason, that he might get another 
wife, but she not another husband $ upon 
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which he delibeiately struck her on 
?!ie back of tlx? neck with bis sword, 
with the intention of killing her, and 
with the design to rip up his own 
belly as soon as she had expired ; but 
he was prevented from the last act, 
by the interference of the people. 
The wound which the woman receiv- 
ed was such as to render her recovery 
doubtful. 

The inconsistencies in the Hindu cha- 
racter may be still further illustiated by 
the following account of a deliberate act 
of suicide, which happened at a village 
a few miles from Benares : — A mau ex- 
cited by an old grudge against two of his 
neighbours, iu consequence of a dispute 
about the common use of asugar-mill, and 
about watering the grounds ; without at- 
tempting to seek redress where, it could 
easily be obtained, and without any coer- 
cion, he proceeded to his opponents’ door, 
and there, with a razor, lipped open his 
own belly, and then dished to be earned 
to Mr. Duncan, the resident, saying, that 
he should there obtain justice ; but the 
wound proving nioital, he expired a few 
hours after his arrival at Benares. 

This savage custom, arising entirely 
from the inordinate pride and s.lf-esteem 
in which the Bramanical tribe indulge 
themselves, obtained to a gi eat extent in 
the time of Bulwaub Sing, and Cheyt 
Sing, both of whom, being Brahmans, do 
not appear to have given it any discoun- 
tenance. Scarcely two years before the 
expulsion of the latter, a Brahman, who 
was under arrears for rent, set fire to his 
house, and, cutting off the heads of two 
or three of his women, sent them to the 
Rajah’s court. Cheyt Sing having then 
the administration both of civil and cri- 
minal justice in his own hands, took no 
iteps to suppress this barbarous custom. 

Another custom of the Brahmans, very 
common in Benares, and not unfrequent 
in Bengal and Bahar, continued until the 
year 1795, when it was prohibited bv go- 
vernment : this was the practice or a 
kind of sorcery, in which the Hindus 
are strong believers, and which the Brail- 
mans never fail, on all occasions to turn 
to their own accouut. When a Brahman, 
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theiefore, wanted to realize any claim or 
expectation, such as the recovery of a 
debt, or to extort money for any real or 
pretended charity, this expedient seldom 
tailed to accomplish his purpose, until 
government found it necessary to inter- 
pose, by declaring the practice illegal, 
and punishable by banishment from the 
province. This was called sitting dhurna. 
Acioidingly, tor some of the purposes 
above mentioned, a Brahman proceeded, 
either with some offensive weapon, or 
with pohon, to the door of another in- 
habitant of the same town or village, and 
tlieie taking his post, sat down in a pe- 
culiar post uie, it being understood, ac- 
cording to the generally received opinions 
on this subject, that he remained fasting 
in this place until his object was attained ; 
and that it was equally incumbent on the 
party who was the occasion of the Brah- 
man thus sitting, to abstain from nou- 
rishment until the other was satisfied. 
During the operation of this practice, in- 
gress and egress to and from the house 
was more or less pi evented ; it being ge- 
nerally believed that neither the one nor 
the other could be attempted, but at tli# 
risk of the Biahman’s wounding himself 
with the weapon, or swallowing the poi- 
son or powder, with which he came pro- 
vided. These Brahmans, however, have 
been frequently obliged to desist, and 
remove from sitting dhurna by the ofiiceia 
of the court of justice, without any ill 
consequence resulting; it having been 
found by experience, that they seldom or 
ever attempt to commit suicide, or to 
wound themselves .or others, after they 
were taken into custody. 

A fatal instance of Hindu infatuation 
occurred within the /ilia, or district of 
Calcutta, in 1798, when five convicts in the 
Foujdarry jail conceived the extraordinaiy 
idea of rendering tlittnselvci im ulnerable 
and free f.oai the p«untnl and uiot laletiect# 
of blows trom “u oi ds, or any weapon 
whatever. For tlii** purpose, they rub- 
bed ear h on the out-ode of the shouldeiS 
with the juice of a certain root, which 
proved to he rank poison, insomuch that 
three ot them almost immediately died ; 
the other two, by medical assistance, re- 
covered. 

You II* ^ ^ 
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OF THE MANNERS OF THE INHABITANTS OF 
MAURITIUS. 


[The preceding number of the Asiatic Journal, 
contained an Account of the Isle of France, or 
Mauritius, from the pen «>f a recent observer. 
The follow mg remarks on the Manneis of the 
Inhabitants of the Mauritius are from Grant’s 
H i story .] — Edit* 

The Isle of France was an absolute de- 
sert when Mascaregnas discovered it. 
The French who fiist established them- 
selves there, were certain planters troin the 
Isle of Bom bon, who brought with them 
simplicity of manneis good f.iith, an 
hospitable disposition, and an indifference 
for riches. M. do la Bourdonnai who 
may in some degree be considered as the 
founder of this colony, brought some 
workmen with him. When, however, he 
had rendeied this island interesting by his 
labours, and it was thought convenient 
as a staple for their commerce of the In- 
dies, persons of all conditions settled in it. 

The agents of the Company pos- 
sessing all the principal employments, 
others acquired the emoluments of it. 
As this settlement was near to India, a 
sanguine hope of fixing in it animated 
their minds, and they became it* inha- 
bitants. 

Several military officers of the Company 
arrived here ; they were very respectable 
persons, and some of them distinguished 
for their birth. They could not imagine 
that an officer could debase himself so 
far as to receive orders from a man who 
had formerly beeu a clerk in au accompt- 
ing-house, though he might conde>ceud 
to receive their pay. Nor did they like 
the sailors, who are too peremptory in 
their manners. On becoming inhabitants, 
they retained their original di«pn«ltiou, 
and consequently did not advance then- 
fortunes. 

Some of the king's regiment put in 
here, and made some stay; while seveial 
of the officers, allured by the beauty of the 
climate, and the love of repose, were in- 
duced to establish themselves in the 
island : but every thing was at the dispo- 
sition, and submitted to the power of the 
Company. 

The inhabitants were a T so increased by 
the arrival of some Missionaries of the 
order of St. Lazaru*. 


To complete the settlements of this 
island, some merchants, with small capi- 
tals, ai lived, and found it without com- 
merce. The^e people augmented the 
abuses of money-jobbing, which they 
found already established, and employed 
themselves in forming petty monopolies ; 
they soon became obnoxious, and ob- 
tained the name of Banians, or Jews. On 
the other hand, they affected to despise 
any p irticular distinction of the inhabit- 
ants, and were fond of propagating the 
opinion that, .after having passed the 
line, agenei.d equality pi evaded. 

Such \va< the "ituation of this colony 
when it was ceded to the king, in the year 
1765. 

One part of the inhabitants, who were 
attached to the Company from gratitude, 
beheld with pain a royal administration ; 
while the other part, who had looked for 
the favour from a new government, seeing 
it principally occupied in plans of economy, 
were proportionally chagrined and disap- 
pointed. 

The soldiers furnhh a considerable 
number of workmen, as the moderate 
heat peimits the white people to work in 
the open air ; though they have not been 
rendeied so beneficial to the colony as 
they might have been in a more enlarged 
disposition of their capacities. 

Though the seafaring people are al- 
ways going and coming, they have, never- 
theless, a considerable influence on the 
manners of the colony. Their policy is 
to complain alike of the places which they 
leaic, and of those at which they arrive ; 
they have always bought too dear and 
sold too cheap, and think they are ruined 
if they do not gain an hundred and fifty 
per cent. A hogshead of claret costs 
five hundred livres, and every thing else 
in proportion. It is scarcely credible that 
the merchandize of Europe is dearer here 
than in India, and that Indian commodi- 
ties fetch a higher price here than in Eu- 
rope. The maritime people are so neces- 
sary to the inhabitants, that they are held 
in great consideration. The greater part 
of the married people live on their plan- 
tations ; and the women seldom visit the 
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town, but when they are tempted by a 
ball, or are called to perfoim some essen- 
tial duties of their religion. They are 
passionately fond of dancing ; and no 
sooner is a ball announced, than they 
come in their palankeens from every quar- 
ter, as the roads will not admit of wheel- 
carriages. 

The women have but little colour, but 
are well made, and in general handsome. 
Nature has given them a considerable por- 
tion of wit and vivacity, and if their edu- 
cation 'a ere not neglected, their society 
would be very agreeable ; they are very 
fond mothers ; and it they ever fail in 
fidelity to the marriage vow, it is too 
often owing to the indifference of their 
husbands, or to the Parisian manners 
which have been introduced among 
them. Their ordinary dress is fine 
muslin, lined with rose coloured taffeta. 


They possess in a most estimable de- 
gree the domestic qualities; they seldom 
or never drink any thing but water, -and 
their cleanliness is extreme. Their 
children are never confined in swaddling 
clothes, but run about almost as soon as 
they are born ; they are often bathed, 
and allow ed to tat fruit at their own dis- 
cretion. A> they are left entiiely to 
themselves, and are uncontiouled by the 
superiu ten dance of education, they soon 
become strong and robust, and their tem- 
perament advances in proportion. The 
females are sometimes manied at eleven 
years of age. There aie about four ban- 
died planters in this inland, and about an 
hundred women of superior rank, not 
more than ten of whom live in the town. 
On firing the evening gun at eight o’clock, 
every one retires to his own habitation. 


AUTHENTIC ANECDOTES OF THE LIFE OF MAJOR- 
GENERAL CLAUDE MARTINE. 


General Martine, a man so well known 
in India, both by bis eccenuicity and his 
riches, was the son of a silk-manufactu- 
rer at Lyons in France, in which city he 
was born, and in which some of his fa- 
ther’s family still reside. 

At an early age he expressed a dislike 
to follow his father’s inactive profession, 
and determined to choose one more con- 
genial to his disposition. He according- 
ly enlisted in the French army, and soon 
distinguished himself so much, that he 
was removed from the infantry to the ca- 
valry, and afterwards appointed a trooper 
in Count Lally’s body-guard, a small 
corps of select men, that was formed for 
the purpose of accompanying that officer 
to Pondicherry, of which place he had 
then been appointed governor. 

Soon after Lally’s arrival at Pondicher- 
ry, he began to exercise his power with 
such oppressive severity, and to enforce 
the discipline of the army with such a ri- 
gid minuteness, that his conduct excited 
the disgust and detestation of the whole 
settlement. Several remonstrances were 
drawn up against him, and transmitted 
to France ; and many officers of distinc- 
tion resigned their appointments. He, 
nevertheless persevered in his injudicious 


system of discipline, with an unremitting 
strictness, unmindful of the representa- 
tions of some officers who w'ere in his 
confidence, and totally blind to the dan- 
geis lie was thus foolishly drawing on 
himself, till it was too late to avert them. 
Though he must have been sensible that 
he had lost the affections of the army, 
yet he seemed not aware of the conse- 
quences to which that loss might lead. 
The troops were so dissatisfied, that when 
the English army laid siege to Pondicher- 
ry, great numbers deserted front the gar- 
rison ; and at last his own body-guard 
went over in a body to the enemy, car- 
rying their horses, arms, &e. along with 
them. This corps was well received by 
tite English commanders, by whom Mar- 
tine was soon noticed for the spirit and 
ability which lie displayed on many occa- 
sions. On the return of the British army 
to Madras, after the surrender of Pondi- 
cherry, Martiue obtained permission of 
the Madras government to raise a compa- 
ny of Chasseurs from among the French 
prisoners, of whom he got the command, 
with the rauk of ensign in the Company's 
service. 

A few weeks after he received this ap- 
pointment, he was ordered to proceed 

ID2 
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with his Chasseurs to Bengal. On the!r 
passage, the ship in which they were em- 
barked sprung a leak, and Marline, by 
great fortitude and perseverance, but with 
much difficulty, saved himself aud some 
of his men, in one of the ship’s boats. 
The ship foundered off Point Gnadawar, 
the promontory which sepaiates the 
coast of Coromandel from that of Oris- 
sa; and thepce Martine and his men 
proceeded in the ship’s boa* to Calcutta, 
which place they reached, alter surmount- 
ing many dangers and ereat hardships. 

He was received with much kindness 
by the Bengal eovernment, and appointed a 
cornet of cavahy, in which .-ei vice he Con- 
tinued until he had risen b v regular suc- 
cession to the rank of captain in the line, 
when he got a company of infant* 1 )'. 

Shortly after this promotion, he was 
employed hv government to survey the 
north-east districts of Bengal, ’icing an 
able draftsman, and in every respect well 
qualified for that purpose. When he had 
completed his journey to the north-east 
district, he was sent to Oude, in order to 
assist in survejing th it province. While 
employed in this service, he resided chief- 
ly af Lucknow, where he amused him- 
self in showing hN ingenuity in several 
branches of mechanics, and his skill in 
gunnel y, which gate the Nabob Vizir Su- 
jah-ud-Dowhih so high a notion of the 
value of his services, that he solicited and 
obtained permission from the Governor 
and council of Calcutta, to appoint him 
superintendant of his artillery park and 
arsenal. Martine was so well satisfied 
with this appointment, and with his pros- 
pects in the service of the Nabob Vizir, 
that he proposed to the Governor and 
council, to relinquish his pay and al- 
lowances in the Company’s service, on 
the condition of his being permitted to 
retain his rank, and to continue in the 
aervice of the Nabob V izir. This propo- 
sal was complied with ; and from this 
his subsequent prosperity commenced. 

He was now admitted into the confi- 
dence of the Vizir; and in the different 
changes which took place in the councils 
of his hfgbnes*, as well as in the various 
negotiations with the English government, 
he was his secret ad\ iser ; he seldom how- 
ever appeared at the Durbar ; and he ne- 
ver iield any ostensible situation in the 
jtdmmistratipn of the Vizir'? government j 


but there is reason to believe, that few 
measures of importance were adopted 
without his advice being previously taken. 
Hence his influence at the court of Luck- 
now became very considerable, not only 
with the Vizir, but with his ministers, 
and that influence was the source of the im- 
mense fortune which he amassed. Besides 
a larce salary with extensive perquisites 
annexed to it, he used to receive from the 
Nabob frequent presents of considerable 
value ; and when any of the Nabob’s mi- 
nisters, or other men of consequence 
about the court, had any particular mea- 
sure to carry with their master, or per- 
sonal favour to a^k of him, it was their 
custom to go privately to Martine, and 
obtain his interest in their cause, which, 
if he was at times induced to refuse, he 
took due care to procure for them ulti- 
mate 1 )', by other means and with ade- 
quate compensation. 

During the reign of Asoph-ud-DowIah, 
father of the present Vizir, Martine made 
a considerable sum of money by encoura- 
g ; ng that prince’s taste for the produc- 
tions of Europe, with which he under- 
t M»k to supply him. Another mode by 
winch he realized money was, by esta- 
blishing an extensive credit with the 
shroff', or bankers, in Oude, and the ad- 
jacent provinces; so that no public loan 
could he made without his having a share 
in it. The extraordinary degree of favour 
and credit which he thus acquired in the 
Vizii’s dominions, induced all descrip- 
tions of people to repose in him such an 
implicit confidence, that in times of pub- 
lic commotion, they flocked to him from 
all quarters, to deposit their moveable 
property, which on the condition of pay- 
ing him twelve per cent, on its full value, 
he engaged to secure and return them on 
demand. This alone must have been a 
source of immense profit, in a country 
where, for upwards of twenty years of his 
residence in it, personal property was so 
often exposed to danger. 

The vast ’riches which he accumulated 
by these various an(i singular modes, he 
does not appear to have laid out with a 
very generous spirit. He is said, indeed, 
to have been hospitable to the Euglish 
gentlemen who resided at Lucknow, but 
his table was little calculated to invite 
his acquaintance to it, either by the ele- 
gauce of the entertainment, or the con\> 
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viality that presided at it. Very few in- 
stances have come to our knowledge of 
his pi irate bounty and benevolence. He 
is said to have assisted liis family at 
Lyons, by occasionally remitting small 
sums of money ; and by his will he has 
left them ,£25,000. But the principal 
object of his ambition, and wish of his 
heart, seems to have been to amass im- 
mense treasures in order to gratify him- 
self by the possession of them while he 
lived ; and by bequeathing almost the whole 
of them on his death, to the support of pious 
institutions, and public chaiities, to leave 
behind him the reputation of a philanthro- 
pist. Meanwhile every sensible reader will 
judge of his title to that name, not from 
the bequests of his will, but from the ac- 
tions of his life. 

After haviug lived twenty-five years at 
Lucknow, he had attained by regular suc- 
cession the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Company’s service. 

At the commencement of the war with 
Tippoo Sultan in 1790, he presented the 
Company, at his private expense, with a 
number of fine horses, sufficient to mount 
a troop of cavalry. He was soon after- 
wards promoted to the lank of Colonel in 
the Company’s army, which object the 
present of horses was obviously designed 
to obtain. 

In 1796, when the Company’s officers 
received hievet rank from His Majesty, 
Marline was included in the promotion 
of Colouels to the rank of Major-General. 

Some years before this he had finished 
a spacious dwelling-house on the banks of 
the river Goomtee, in the building of 
which lie had long been employed. This 
curious edifice is constructed eutirely of 
stone, except the doors and window- 
frames. The ceilings of the apartments 
are formed of elliptic arches, and the floors 
made of stucco. The basement-story 
comprises two caves or recesses within 
the banks of the river, and level with its 
surface when at its lowest dcciease. In 
these caves he generally lived in the hot 
season, and continued in them until the 
commencement of the rainy season, when 
the increase of the river obliged him to 
remove. He then ascended another story, 
to apartments fitted up in the form of a 
grotto ; and when the further rise of the 
river brought its surface on a level with 
>hese, he proceeded up to the third story, 


as a ground-floor, which overlooked the 
river when at its greatest height. On 
the next story above that, a handsome 
saloon, raised on arcades, projecting over 
the river, formed his habitation in the 
spring and winter seasons. By this in- 
genious contrivance he preserved a mode- 
rate and equal temperature in his house 
at all seasons : on the attic story he had 
a museum, well supplied with various cu- 
riosities, and over the whole, he erected an 
observatory, which he furnished with the 
best astronomical instruments. Adjoin- 
ing to the house there is a garden, not 
laid out with taste, but well filled with a 
variety of fine trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
together with ail sorts of vegetables. In 
his artillery-yard, which was situated at 
some distance from his house, he erected 
a steam-engine, which had been sent to 
him from England ; and here he used to 
amuse himself in making different experi- 
ments with air-balloons. After he had 
exhibited to some acquaintances his first 
balloon, the Vizir Asoph-ud-Dowlah re- 
quested he would prepare one large 
enough to carry tw T ent> men. Martine 
told his highness that such an experiment 
would be attended with considerable ha- 
zard to the lives of the men ; upon which 
the Vizir replied, “ Give yourself no 
concern about that — be you so good as to 
make a balloon.” The experiment, how- 
ever, was never tried. 

Beside his house at Lucknow, he had 
a beautiful villa about fifty miles dis- 
tant, situated on a high bank of the 
Ganges, and surrounded by a domaiu of 
almost eight miles in circumference, 
somewhat resembling an English park. 
Here he used occasionally to retire in the 
hot season. 

In the latter part of his life he laid out 
a large sum of money iu constructing a 
go* hie castle, which he did not live to 
finish. Beneath the rampart* of this cas- 
tle he built ea-ements, secured by iron 
door*, and gratiugs thickly wrought. The 
lodgments within the walls are arched 
and barred, and their roofs completely 
bomb-proof. The castle is surrounded 
by a wide and deep ditch, fortified on the 
outer side by stockades, and a regular co- 
vered way, so that the place is sufficient- 
ly protected to resist the attacks of any 
Asiatic power. Within this castie he 
built a splendid mausoleum, iu which he 
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was interred; and on a marble tablet 
over his tomb is engraved the following 
inscription, written by himself some 
months before his death : — 

Here lies Claude Marline. He teas born 
at Lyons , A.D. 1732. He came to In- 
dia a Private Soldier , and died a Major- 
General. 

During the last fifteen years of his life, 
he was much afflicted with the stone and 
gravel ; and disliking to undergo the usu- 
al surgical operation for that complaint, 
his ingenuity suggested to him a method 
of reducing the stone, so curious in itself, 
and so difficult in its execution, that we 
should have doubted the fact, were it not 
attested by the most positive evidence of 
several gentlemen of the first lc^pecf abi- 
lity. He took a very fine *tout wire of 
about a foot long, one end of which he 
cut in the manner of a file. The wire 
thus prepared he introduced b) a catheter y 
through the urethra , into the bottom of 
the bladder, where the stone was seated. 
When lie found the wire struck the stone, 
he gently worked the wire up and down, 
so as to give it the effect of a file ; and 
this he continued to do for four or five 
minutes at a time, until the pain which 
the opeiation of the wire produced, was 
so excruciating, that it obliged him to 
withdraw it. But finding small par- 
ticles of the stone discharged along with 
the urine after the operation, he lepeaied 
it in the same manner from time to time, 
till, in the course of twelve months, he 
succeeded in completely reducing the 
stone. 

This circumstance exhibits a curious 
and remarkable trait of the eccentricity of 
his character. The contrivance was in 
itself ingenious, but his patience and 
perseverance in carrying it into effect, are 
so very extraordinary, that we apprehend 
there are few men, who, in a similar situ- 
ation, would not rather endure the com- 
plaint than have recourse to the remedy. 
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Some years after the operation, gra- 
velly concretions began again to form 
in his bladder ; and as he did not choose 
to try the wire a second time, these con- 
tinued to increase until tiie end of the 
year 1800, when they occasioned his death. 

Though he lived so long among the 
English, he acquired but an imperfect 
knowledge of our language ; notwith- 
standing this he chose to write his will in 
English, which is altogether a very sin- 
gular production. It is too long for in- 
sertion, but the following are its princi- 
pal bequests.— The amount of his fortune 
wasthirty-threelacs of rupees, or£330,000 
sterling. To his relations at Lyons, he 
bequeathed ,£23,000, as vve have al- 
ready noticed ; and he left the same sum 
to the municipality of tluit city, for the 
purpose of appropt luting it to the benefit 
of the poor within their jmisdiction, in 
whatever manner they should think fit. 
For the same purpose he bequeathed 
.£25,000 to the city of Calcutta, and 
the like sum to Lucknow. To the church at 
Cliandernagore, in Bengal, he bequeathed 
£15,000, as a fund, the interest of which 
is to he appropriated to the support of the 
establishment ; and the like sum to be 
laid out in the same manner, for the 
benefit of tiie Romish C hapel at Calcutta. 
He also left £15,000 to endow an alms- 
house for poor children at Lucknow. The 
remainder of his fortune (nearly one halt) 
he left in legacies to the women of his 
zenanah, and his principal set rants. The 
will concludes with a curious exposition 
of the principles by which he regulated hig 
conduct through life. He avows that 
self-interest was his sole motive of action, 
and that the sins of which he had been 
guilty were very great and manifold ; and 
he concludes by pi aying forgiveness of God, 
wiiich he hopes this sincere confession 
of his wickedness will avail to obtain. 

Such are the anecdotes which are rela- 
ted of this extraordinary character. 
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CHINESE STATE PAPERS. — No. I. 


[Concerning a country still so secluded 
from European acquaintance, as China, 
every document assume- even a litera- 
ry interest, and not the least its State 
Papers. The following, which are 


translated by the Rev. T. Morrison, 
author of the Chinese Dictionary, make 
part of a small collection, which in 
this view we propose to form.— Edit.] 
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From the Peking Gazette , Kea-king , 19/A 

Year, 10/ A Tl/oo/*, 2«</ i>«y. — Sou. 

13, 1814. 

ON GOVERNING WITH SINCERITY. 

Drawn up by Jiis Majesty. 

Govern with truth and sincerity, and 
order will be the result; if not, then 
anarchy will ensue. To an individual, a 
family, even to the sovereign and the 
whole empire, nothing further is requisite 
than truth ! 

At this moment crcat degeneracy pre- 
vails ; the magistrates are destitute of 
truth, and gieet numbers of the people are 
false and deceitful. The magistrates are 
remits and iuattentive; the people are all 
given up to visionary schemes and infer- 
nal arts. The link that binds together 
superiors and inferiors is biokeu. Theie 
is little of either conscience or a sense of 
shame. Not only do they neglect to obey 
the .admonitions which 1 give them, but, 
even with respect to those traitorous ban- 
ditti who make the most lion ible oppo- 
sition to me, it affects not their minds in 
the least degree; they never give the sub- 
ject a thought. It is indeed monstrously 
stiange! That which weighs with them is 
their persons and families; the nation and 
government they consider light as nothing. 

He who sincerely serves his country, 
leaves the fragrance of a good name to a 
hundred ages ; he who does not, leaves a 
name that stinks for tens of thousands of 
years. 

The utmost limit of man’s life is not 
more than an hundred years. \V*hat 
hearts have tin.*?, who, being engaged in 
the service of their sovereign, but desti- 
tute of taleHt, yet choose to enjoy the 
sweets of office, and caiele.»ly spend their 
days ! 

The means used by the sages to perfect 
their \iituc is expressed in one woid, 
“ Sincerity.” Sincerity ! or, in other 
words, truth and uprightness. Let my 
servants (tin 1 oflnersof the empire! ex- 
amine theneche-, whether or not they 
can be sincere ; whether or not they c*»n 
be upright? I fear they will give but a 
poor account. 

The virtue of the common people, is 
like the waving grain (it bends w ith every 
wind that blows). If superiors have little 
truth or sincerity in their hearts, the dis- 
orderly intentions of the people will cer- 
tainly be numerous. Small in the begin- 


ning, and not affecting the mass of the 
people, they gradually increase, till at last 
the bludgeon is seized, and rebellion and 
anarchy ensue. 

In ancient times, the heads of rebellion 
styled themselves Wang and Te, Kings 
and Emperors;* but it was never heard 
in ancient times, that any assumed the 
name of San hwaug, (or the kino: of 
Heaven, the king of Earth, and the king 
of Men.f ) The hearts of the men of this 
age are daily degenerating. 

As we are the superiors of this people, 
shall we bear not to exert our hearts and 
strength to the utmost — shall we not bend 
under the labour even to lassitude, if we 
may thereby save a teu thousandth part ! 

If in criming forward, or in retiring, 
the sole object be personal gain ; does a 
man not lower himself thereby to the 
common mass ; nay, sink low as the filth 
of the age. Think, what kind of men 
will future ages describe you ! Will they 
not engrave infamy on your back ! 

For every portion of sincerity exerted 
In the officers of government, the nation 
receives a poition of felicity, and the 
people are spared a portion of misery'. 
The prince and the people alike depend 
on the officers of government. The happy 
state of things in the time of Tang and 
YuJ was the result of the exertions of 
the officers of government. 

Because of my moral defects, I met 
with the great convulsion which took 
place the last year. Day nor night can I 
bani>h it from my breast. My anxious 
and constant desire is, to bring things to 
a well governed state. How' shall I dare 
to be remiss or iuattentive to it ? But 
my servants, of late, gradually forget 
the affair. When I call them into my 
presence, they say, “ There is nothing 
w rong 1” 

< )ii ! alas ! — The residue of the rebels, uot 
yet taken; commotion excited by various 
repoits; to sit down with repose is im- 
practicable. Shall men still tieat it with 
indifference, and allow themselves to say. 

There is nothing wrong If this may 
be endured, what may not be endured I 

I speak with the utmost Sincerity of 
heart, and call upon all the officers of my 

* By his it would appear, that some person 
had recently assumed this title. 

t Alluding to the fabulous ages of Chinese His- 
tory. 

i About the year of the world i ?oo. 
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court to act with sincerity of heart, and 
sincerely fulfil the duty of good servants. 
Thus they will aid my sincere wishes, and 
accord with my sincere declarations. — If 
you are able to disregard this, and con- 
sider the words of your sovereign as of no 
importance, you are indeed harder than 
the rocks; you are unfit to be spoken 
to ; and the fault of speaking to those who 
are unfit to be spoken to, devolves on me. 
But, it will be impossible for you to 
escape being charged by the pen of the 
historian, as false and treacherous de- 
ceivers. The distinction betwixt a patriot 
and a traitor, is expressed by the two 
words, “ True, False. 0 In the morning 
and at night, lay your hands upon your 
hearts, and you will understand without 
the aid of words. 

At Peking, Nov. 29, 1814. Seventeen 
persons were ordered for execution as 
rebels. Some cut into minute pieces, 
others beheaded. Thirty-five others were 
(by the tribunal) sentenced to transporta- 
tion, but bis Majesty changed their sen- 
tence to strangling, after a certain period 
of imprisonment. 

Cho-heen, and others, denounced as 
heads of the rebcN, have not jet been 
taken. 

The following document shews how 
assiduous the Tartars are to preset vc the 
distinction betwixt themselves and the 
Chinese : — 

Peking Gazette. 

The following Imperial edict has been 
respectfully leceived. 

In consequence of some of the imperial 
family taking the names Ho-kwan-paou, 
and Tsing-yung-tae, I sent down au order 
requiring them to be changed. 

Yesterday, Yung-see, my royal cousin, 
Stated verbally, that a great many of the 


imperial kindred had taken names, con- 
taining thiee chaiacters, and which did 
not form a Tartar word. He requested 
that all sucli should be ordered to change 
their names. His request is by no meansq 
proper. Those under the Tartar banners, 
adopting a Chinese name, are not per- 
mitted to take three characters.* This is 
with the intention that they may be dis- 
tinguished from Chinese names. 

The sons of the Eight Ban nets take Tar- 
tar names, in which three or four charac- 
ters are used, and from a change of the 
termination of a word, they do not well 
agree with the Tartar language. Of this 
class it is difficult to ascertain the number. 
If they be ordered to change, it will occa- 
sion much trouble and confusion, and be 
unsuitable to the dignity of government. 

It is ordered, that in all these cases, 
they act as heretofore. It is unnecessary 
to deliberate upon it. 

Respect this. 

The Order of the Chinese Ministers of 

State, called Pae-seang , or, by cour- 
tesy, Colao. 

Eirat, Sung-keun, a native of Mungkoo 
Tartary ; a man of mild and conciliating 
manners. Absent fioin court; Viceroy 
of E-le. 

Second, Tung-kaou, a Chinese, of the 
province ot Che-keang. 

Thiid, To-tsin, a Manchow Tartar. 

Fourth, Tsaou-chiu-yung, a Chinese, 
of the province of Gan-hwuy. 

The two Assistants, are. 

First, Pe-ling, by birth a Chinese, but 
now entered under the Tartar banners. 
He was viceroy of Canton, in 1810. He 
is yet absent fiom court. Viceroy of 
Keang-nan, &c. 

Second, Mi ug-lean, a Manchow Tartar. 

* There are generally three characters in Chi- 
nese names. 


AN ENUMERATION OF INDIAN CLASSES. 

By H. T. Colebrooke , Esq.* 


The permanent separation of classes, 
*rith bereditaty professions assigned to 
each, is among the most remarkable in- 
stitutions of India; and, though now less 
rigidly maintained than heietofoie. must 

• bee Asiatic Res earc lies, Vol. v. 


still engage attention. On the subject of 
the mixed classes, San^creet authorities 
in some instances disagree : classes men- 
tioned by one, are omitted by another ; 
and texts differ on the professions assign- 
ed to some tribes. A comparison of se- 
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reral authorities, with a few observations 
on the subdivisions of classes, may tend 
to elucidate this subject, in which there 
is some intricacy. 

One of the authorities 1 shall use is 
the Jatim&la, or Garland of Classes ; an 
extract from the Rudrayamala Tantra, 
which, in some instances, corresponds 
better with usage and received opinions 
than the ordinances of Menu and the 
great D’herma-purana*. On more im- 
portant points, its authority could not 
be compared with D’herma-sastra, but 
on the subject of classes it may be ad- 
mitted ; for the Tantras form a branch of 
literature highly esteemed, though at pre- 
sent much neglected. Their fabulous ori- 
gin derives them from revelations of Siva 
to Parvati, confirmed by Vishnu, aud 
therefore called Agama, from the initials 
of three words in a verse of the Todala 
Tantra : — 

4< Coming from the mouth of Siva, 
heard by the mountain-born goddess, ad- 
mitted by the son of Vasudeva, it is 
thence called Agama.” 

Thirty-six are mentioned for the num- 
ber of mixed classes ; but, according to 
some opinions, that number includes the 
fourth original tribe ; or all the original 
tribes, according to other authorities : yet 
the text quoted from the great D’herma- 
purfiua, in the digest of which a version 
was translated by Mr. Halhed, names 
thirty-nine mixed classes ; and the Jati- 
mala gives distinct names for a greater 
number. 

On the four oiigiual tribes it may suf- 
fice, in this place, to quote the Jatimala, 
where the distinction of Brabmanas, ac- 
cording to the ten countries to which their 
ancestors belonged, is noticed : that dis- 
tinction is still maintained. 

“ In the first creation by Brahma, 
Brahmauas proceeded, with the Veda, 
from the mouth of Brahma. From liis 
arms Cshatriyas sprung; so, from his 
thigh, Vaisyas ; from his foot, Sudras 
were produced : all with their females. 

** The Lord of creation, viewing them 
said, ‘ Wljat shall be your occupations 
They replied, * We are not our own mas- 

* The texts are cited In the Viv&dirnave S 4 tu, 
from the Vnhad IMherma-purina. This name I 
therefore retain, although I cannot learn that such 
a Purina exists, or to what treatise the quotation 
refers, under that name. 

Asiatic Journ. — No. XII. 


ters ; 0 God ! command us what to un- 

dertake.” 

“ Viewing and comparing their labours, 
he made the first tribe superior over the 
rest. As the first had great inclination 
for the divine sciences (Brahmeveda), 
therefore lie was Brahmaua. The pro- 
tector from ill (Cshate), was Cshatriya. 
Him v hose profession (Vesa) consists in 
commerce, which promotes success in 
war, for the protection of himself and 
of mankind, and in husbandry, and at- 
tendance on cattle, called Vaisya. The 
other should voluntarily serve the three 
tribes, and therefore he became a Sudra : 
he should humble himself at their feet.” 

And in another place : 

“ A chief of the twice-born tribe was 
brought by Vishnu’s eagle from Saca- 
dwipa : thus have Saca-dwipa Brabmanas 
become known in Jumbu-dwipa. 

“ In Jumbu-dwipa, Brabmanas are 
reckoned tenfold ; Sareswata, Cauyacubja, 
Gauda, Maithila, Urcala, Dravida, Ma- 
rahashtra, Tailanga, Gujjava, and Cas- 
mira, residing in the several countries 
whence they are namedf. 

“ Their sons and graudsons are consi- 
dered as Canyacubja, priests, and so forth. 
Their posterity, descending from Menu, 
also inhabit the southern regions : others 
reside in Anga, Banga and Calinga ; some 
in Camrupa and Odra ; others are inha- 
bitants of Sumbhadesa : ' and twice-born 
men, brought by former princes, have 
been established in Bada, Magadha, Va- 
reudra, Chola, Swernagrama, China Cula, 
Saca and Bcrbera§.” 

t These several countries are, S&reswata. pro- 
bably the region watered by the river Sersutty, 
as it is marked in maps — unless it be a part of 
Bengal, named from the branch of the Bhagirat*- 
hi which is distinguished by tins appellation, 
Canyacubja, 01 Canoj ; Gaura, probably tbe w*st« 
cm Gir, and not the Gaur of Bengal ; Mit’hila, 
or Tirabhucti, corrupted into Tirhat ; Utcala, 
said to be situated near the celebrated temple of 
Jaganitha; Drividi, pronounced Dravira, pos- 
ubly the country described by that name as a ma- 
ritime region south of Carnata, (Asiat. Res. Vol. 
II. p. 117) Marahashtra, or Mahrattra; Telinga, 
orTelmgana; Gujjara, or Guzerat j Casroira, or 
Cashir.ir. 

| Anga includes Bhagalpur. Beng*. or Bengal 
proper, is a part only of the a 

tract of inundation north of the Ganges, is a part 
of the present zila of R#e*Mhi. Cahngi is wsu' 
tered by the Godaveri (AlW* Res. Vol. III. p, 
*8). Camrupal, an ancient empire, is become * 
province of Assam. Odra I understand to be Orisa 
proper. Rida (if that be the true reading) is well 
known as tbe cgtmtry west of the BUifiraVM 

Vos. II. 4 E 
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I shall proceed, without further pre- 
face, to enumerate the principal mixed 
classes which have sprung from inter- 
marriages of the original tribes. 

J. Murd’habhishicta, from a JSrahma- 
na, by a girl of the Cshatriya class; his 
duty is the teaching of military exercises. 
The same origin is ascribed, in the D’her- 
ma-purana, to the Cumbhacara*, or pot- 
ter, and Tantravayaf, or weaver ; but 
the Tantravaya, according to the Jatima- 
la, sprung from two mixed classes, be- 
gotten by a man of the Manibandha, ou a 
woman of the Manicara tribe. 

2. Arabasht'ha, or VaidyaJ, whose 
profession is the science of medicine, was 
horn of a Vaisya woman, by a tnan of 
the sacerdotal class. The same origin is 
given, by the D'herma-purana, to the 
Cansacara§, or brazier, and to the Sane’- 
hacaraJI, or worker in shells. These 
again are stated, in tlieTantra, as spring- 
ing from the intermarriages of mixed 
classes : the Cansacara, from the Tamra- 
cuta ; and Sauc’hacara, also named San- 
chadareca, from tlicRajaputra and Gand- 
hica: for Rajaputras not only denote 
Cshatriyas as sons of kings, but is also 
the name of a mixed class, and of a tribe 
of fabulous origin. 


Indian Classes. 

considered as illegal in the present age, 
it is m t material to pursue the inquiry. 

According to the D’hcrma-pnrana, from 
the same origin as the N'ishada springs 
the Varajivi, or astrologer. In the Tan- 
tra, that origin is given to the Rrahmc- 
sudra, whose profession is to make chairs 
or stools used on some religious occa- 
sions ; under the name of Varajivi* is de- 
scribed a class spiiuging from the Gopaand 
Tantravaya, and employed iu cultivating 
beetle. The profession of astrology, or at 
least that of making almanacs, is assign- 
ed, in the Tantra, to degrading 3rahmanas ; 

“ Brahmauas, falling from their tribe, 
become kinsmen of the twice-born class : 
to them is assigned the profession of as- 
certaining the lunar and solar days.” 

4. Mahishya is the son of Cshatriya, 
by a woman of the Vaisya tribe : his pio- 
fession is music, astronomy, aud attend- 
ance on cattle. 

5. Ugra was born of a Sudra woman, 
by a man of the militaiy class. His pro- 
fession, according to Menu, is killing or 
confining such animals as live in holes 5 
but, according to the Tantra, he is an en- 
comiast, or bard. The same origin is at- 
tributed to the Napitaf, or barber, and 
to the Mauduca, or confectioner. In 


Rudia Yamala Tantra: “ The origin 
of Rajaputras is from the Vaisya, on the 
daughter of an Ambasht'ha* Again, 
thousands of others sprung from the fore- 
heads of cows kept to supply oblations/* 
3. Nishada, or P&rasava, whose pro- 
fession is catching fish, was bom of a 
Sudra woman, by a man of the sacerdotal 
class. The name is given to the issue of 
a legal marriage between a Brahman a and 
* woman of the Sfidra class. It should 
seem, that the issue of other legal mar- 
riages, in different classes, were described 
by the names of mixed classes springing 
from intercourse between the several 
tribes. This, however, is liable to some 
question ; and since such marriages are 


MSgadha, or Mogadha, is Bahdr proper. Ch61 
is part of filrhhtim ; another region of this nam 
»s mentioned in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. II] 
p. 48. S* ernagrama, vulgarly called SonSri?6r 
Is situated east of Dacca. China is a portion r 
the present Chinese empire. On the rest I ca 
offer no conjecture j Saca and Berbera, here mer 
tfoned, must differ from the Dwipa, and the regie 
tfflMfed between the Cusha and Sancha Dwrpai 

* Vulgarly Camar. t Vulg. Tanti. 

* *“!*• » Vulg. Caiera, 

t Vo ig. Sac Tier*, 


the Tantra, the Napita is said to be boru 
of a Cuteriua woman, by a man of the 
Pitticara class. 

6. CaranaJ, from a Vaisya, by a wo- 
man of tbe Sudra class, is an attendant 
on princes, or secretary. The appellation 
of Cayast’haJ is, in general, considered 
as syuonimous with Carana ; and accord- 
ingly the Canara tribe commonly assumes 
the name of Cayast’ha : but the Cayast’has 
of Bengal have pretensions to be consider- 
ed as true Sudras, which the Jatimala 
seems to authorize ; for the origin of tbe 
Cayast’ha is tiiere mentioned, before the 
Subject of mixed tribes is introduced, im- 
mediately after describing the Gdpa as a 
true Sudra. 

One named Bhutidatti was noticed for 
his domestic assidaityil ; therefore the 
rank of Cayast’ha was by Brahmanas as- 
signed to him : from him sprung three 
sons, Chitrangada, Chitrasena, and Chit- 
ragapta; they were employed in attend- 
ances on princes, 

* Vulg. Baraiya. t Vulg. Naya, or Nai. 

t Vulg. Caran. t Vulg. Cait. 

f| Literally staying at home, (Caey .axutbitahl. 
whence the etymology of Caya-st’ha. 
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The D’herma-purana assigns the same 
origin to the Tambuli, or beetle-seller, 
and to the Tanlica, or areca-seller, as to 
the Carana. 

The six above enumerated are begotten 
in the direct order of the classes. Six 
are begotten in the inverse order. 

7. Suta, begotten by a Cshatriya, on a 
woman of the priestly class ; his occupa- 
tion is managing horses, and driving cars ; 
the same origin is given, in the Parana, 
to the Malacara*, or florist ; but he 
sprung from the Carmacara and Talica 
classes, if the authority of the Tantra 
prevails. 

8. Magadha, born of a Cshatriya girl, 
by a man of the commercial class, lias, 
according to the Sasira, the profession of 
travelling with merchandize ; but, ac- 
cording to the Purana and Tantra, is an 
encomiast. From parents of those clas- 
ses sprung the Gopaf, if the Purana may 
be believed ; but the Tantra describes the 
Gopa as a true Sudra, and names Gopa- 
jivij a mixed class using the same piofes- 
sion, and springing from Tantravaya Ma- 
nibandha classes. 

9 and 10. Vaidelia, and Ayogava : The 
occupation of the first boinof a Brahmeni, 
by a man of the commercial class, is 
waiting ou vvomeu ; the second, born of 
a Vaisya woman, by a man of the servile 
class, who has the profession of a car- 
penter. 

11. Cshattri, or Cshatta, sprung from 
a servile man, by a woman of the military 
class, is employed in killing and confining 
such animals as live in holes. The same 
origin is ascribed by the Purana to the 
Carmacara or smith, and Dasa or mari- 
ner ; the one is mentioned in the Tantra 
without specifying the classes from which 
be sprung ; and the other has a different 
origin, according to the Sastra and Tantra. 

All authorities concur in deriving tiie 
Chandala from a Sudra father and Brah- 
meni mother. His profession is carrying 
out corpses and executing criminals, and 
officiating in other abject employments 
for public sendee. 

A third set of Indian classes originate 
from the intermarriages of the first and 
second set : A few only have been named 
by Menu; and, excepting the Abhiza, or 
milkman, they are not noticed by the other 
authorities to which I refer. But the 
Purana names other classes of this set. 

* Maii* t Gop* ^ Goaria-Gop. 


A fourth set is derived from intercourse 
between the several classes of the second 
set : of these, also, few have been named 
by Menu ; and one only of the fifth set, 
springing from intermarriages of the se- 
cond and third sets ; and another of the 
sixth set, derived from intercourse be- 
tween classes of the second and fourth 
sets. Menu adds to these classes four 
sons of outcasts. 

The Tantra enumerates ‘many other 
classes, which must be placed in lower 
sets* ; and ascribes a different origin to 
some of the classes in the third and fourth 
sets. 

These differences may be readily appre- 
hended from the comparative table an- 
nexed. To pursue a verbose comparison, 
would be tedious, aud of little use, per- 
haps of none : for I suspect that their 
origin is fanciful, and, except the mixed 
classes named by Menu, that the rest are 
terms for professions rather than classes, 
and they should be considered as denoting 
companies of artisans rather than dis- 
tinct races. The mode in which Amera 
Sinha mentions the mixed classes aud the 
professions of artizans, seems to support 
this conjecture. 

However, the Jatimala expressly states 
the number of forty-two mixed classes 
springing from the intercourse of a man 
of an inferior class with a woman of su- 
perior class. Though, like other mixed 
classes, they are included uuder the gene- 
ral denomination of Sudra, they are con- 
sidered as most abject, and most of them 
now experience the same contemptuous 
treatment as the abject mixed classes 
mentioned by Menu. According to the 
Rudrayatnala, the domestic priests of 
twenty of these classes are degraded. 
“ Avoid,” says the Tantra, “ the touch 
of the Chandala and other abject classes, 
and of those who eat the flesh of kine, 
often utter forbidden words, and perform 
none of the prescribed ceremonies ; they 
are called Molechchha, and, going to the 
region of Yavana, have been named Ya- 
vanas.” 

“ These seven, the Rajaca, Cherraaca- 
ra, Nata, Baruda, Caiverta, and Medab- 
hilla, are the lait tribes. Whoever asso- 
ciates with them, undoubtedly falls from 
his class , whoever bathes or drinks iu 
wells or pools which they have caused to 

• See the rale formed by the late Sir William 
Jones, 

1 E 2 
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lie made, must be purified by the five pro- 
ductions of kine; whoever approaches 
their women, is doubtless degraded from 
his class.” 

“For women of the Nata and Capala 
classes, for prostitutes, and for women of 
the Rajaca and Napita tribes, a man 
should willingly make oblations, but by 
no means dally with them.” 

I may here remark, that, according to 
the Rudrayamala, the Nata and Nataca 
are distinct, but the professions are not 
discriminated in that Tantra : if their 
distinct occupations as dancers and actors 
are accurately supplied, dramas are of 
very early date. 

The Pundraca and Pattasutracara, or 
feeder of silkworms and silk-twisters, 
deserve notice ; for it has been said that 
silk was the produce of China solely, un- 
til the reign of the Greek emperor Justi- 
nian ; and that the laws of China jea- 
lously guarded the exclusive production. 
The frequent mention of silk in the most 
ancient Sanscreet books would not fully 
disprove that opinion ; but the mention 
of an Indiau class, whose occupation it is 
to attend silkworms, may be admitted as 
proof, if the antiquity of the Tantra 
be not questioned. I am informed, 
that the Tantras collectively are no- 
ticed in very ancient compositions; but 
as they are very numerous, they must 
have been composed at different periods ; 
and the Tantra which I quote, might be 
thought comparatively modern. — How- 
ever, it may be presumed, that the Ru- 
drayamala is among the most authentic, 
and, by a natural interference, among the 
most ancient, since it is named in the Dur- 
garaebata, where the principal Tantras 
are enumerated*. 

In the comparative tables to which I 
have referred, the classes are named, with 
their origin, and the particular professions 
assigned to them. How far every person 


* Thus enumerated — C&Ii-Tantri, Mljndam 
Tkr&, X irbjna-T antra, Servasarum, Bira-Tantra, 
Swig.tr-tlnna. B.mta-Tantra and Calicacalpa, 
Bhairavt.Tanlra and Bhairavicalpa, Todala, Ma- 
tnbehdanfcha, ST.oa Tantra, Bir&wa ra, Bi- 
•evesarr, Samaya-Tantra, Brahma. Yama-la-Tan- 
tra, Hudra-Yamala Tantra, Sanctryamala-Tan- 
tra, Gayatri-Tantra, Cahcacula Servaswa, Cu- 
lamnava, Yogmi-Tantra, and the Tantra Me- 
hishamarrdtni- These are here universaltv 
known, oh Bhairavi, greatest of souls t — And 
many Ate the ether Tantras uttered by Sambhu. 


is bound, by original institutions, to ad- 
here rigidly to the profession of the class, 
may merit some inquiry. Lawyers have 
largely discussed the texts of law con- 
cerning this subject ; and some difference 
of opinion occurs in their writings. This, 
however, is not the place for entering in- 
to such disquisitions : I shall therefore 
briefly state what appears to he the best 
established opinion, as deduced from the 
texts of Menu, and other legal authorities. 

The regular means of subsistence for a 
Brahmans are, assisting to sacrifice, 
teaching the Vedas, and receiving gifts ; 
for a Cshatriya, bearing arms ; for a Vai- 
sya, merchandize, attending on cattle and 
agriculture ; for a Sudra, servile attendance 
on tlie higher classes. The most com- 
mendable are, respectively for the four 
classes, teaching the Veda, defending the 
people, commerce, or keeping herds and 
flocks, and servile attendance on the learn- 
ed and virtuous priests. 

A Brahmana, unable to subsist by his 
duties, may live by the duty of a soldier ; 
if he cannot get a subsistence by either of 
those employments, he may apply to til- 
lage and attendance on cattle, or gain a 
competence by traflick, avoiding certain 
commodities. A Cshatriya, in distress, 
may subsist by all these means, hut he 
must not have recourse to the highest 
functious. In season? of distress, a fur- 
ther latitude is given ; the practice of me- 
dicine and other learned professions, 
painting and other arts, work for wages, 
menial service, alms, and usury, are 
among the modes of subsistence allowed 
both to the Brahmana and Cshatriya. A 
Vaisya, unable to subsist by his own du- 
ties, may descend to the servile acts of a 
Sudra : and a Sudra not finding employ- 
ment by waiting on men of the higher 
classes, may subsist by handicrafts ; prin- 
cipally following these mechanical occu- 
pations, as joinery and masonry; and 
practical arts, as painting and writing ; 
by following which, he may serve men 
of superior classes and although a man 
of a lower class is in general restricted 
from the acts of a higher class, the Sudra 
is expressly permitted to become a trader 
or a husbandman. 

Besides the particular occupations as- 
signed to each of the mixed classes, they 
have the alternative of following that pro- 
fession which regularly belongs to the 
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davSS from which they derive their origin 
on the mother’s side : those, at {east, 
have such an option, who are born iu the 
direct order of the classes, as the Murd- 
liabhisbicta Ambashtha, and others. The 
mixed classes are also permitted to sub- 
sist by any of the duties of a Sudra; that 
is, by menial service, by handicrafts, by 
commerce, or by agriculture. 

Hence it appears, that almost every oc- 
cupation, though regularly it be the pro- 
fession of a particular class, is open to 
most other classes ; aud, that the limita- 
tions, far from being rigorous, do in fact 
reserve only one peculiar profession — that 
of the Brahinana, which consists in teach- 
ing the Veda, and officiating at religious 
ceremonies. 

The classes are sufficiently numerous, 
but the subdivisions of classes have fur- 
ther multiplied distinctions to an end- 
less variety. The subordinate distinc- 
tions may be best exemplified from the 
Brahmana aud Cayast’ha, because some 
of the appellations by which the different 
races are distinguished, will be familiar 
to many readers. 

The Brahmanas of Bengal are descend- 
ed from five priests invited from Canya- 
cubja by Adisura, king of Gaura, who is 
said to have reigned about three hundred 
years before Christ. These were, Bhatta 
Nerayna, of the family of Sandila, a son 
of Casyapa; Dacsha, also a descendant of 
Casyapa; Vedegarva, of the family of 
Vatsa ; Chomdra, of the family of Saver- 
na, a son of Casyapa ; and Sri Hershu, a 
descendant of Bhavadwaja. 

From these ancestors have branched no 
fewer than one hundred and fifty-six fa- 
milies, of which the precedence was fix- 
ed by Ballala Senaf who reigned in the 
twelfth century of the Christian zera. One 
hundred of these families settled in Va- 
rendra, and fifty-six in Rara. They are 
now dispersed throughout Bengal, but 
retain the family distinctions fixed by Bal- 
lala Sena; they are denominated from 
the families to which their fi\e progeni- 
tors belonged, and are still considered as 
Canyacubja Brahmanas. 

At the period when these priests were 
invited by the kmg of Gaura, some Sa- 
reswata Brahmanas, and a few Vaidicas, 
resided at Bengal. Of the Brahmanas of 
Sareswafca none are now found in Bengal ; 
bat five families of Vaidicas are extant. 


and are admitted to intermarry with the 
Brahmanas of Rara. 

Among the Brahmanas of Varendra, 
eight families have pre-eminence, and 
eight hold the second rank* ; among 
those of Rara, six hold the first rank-f . 

The distinctive appellations of the se- 
veral families are borne by those of the 
first lank ; but in most of the other fa- 
milies they are disused, and the serman 
or serma, the addition common to the 
whole tribe of Brahmanas, is assumed. 
For this practice the priests of Bengal are 
censured by the Brahmanas of Mithila, 
and other co mi tries, where that title is 
only used on impoitant occasions, and ia 
leligious ceremonies. 

In Mithila, the additions are fewer, 
though distinct families are more nume- 
rous. No more than three names are in 
use in that district, T’hacura, Misra, and 
Ojha ; each appropriated in any families. 

The Cayast’has of Bengal claim des- 
cent from five Cayast’has, who attended 
the priests invited from Canyacubja. 
Their descendants branched iuto eighty- 
three families ; and their precedence was 
fixed by the same prince Ballala Sena, who 
also adjusted the family rank of other 
classes. 

In Benga and Decshina Rara, three fa- 
milies of Cayast’has have pre-eminence 5 
eight hold the second rankj. 

* Varendra Biahmanas. 

Cuhna 8. 

Moitra. Bhima, Rudra-Vagisi. Sanyaminu 
or or 

Cali. Snndyal. 

Lahari. Bhaduri. Sadhu-Vagisi. Bbadara. 

The last was omitted by election of the other, 
seven. 

Sudha Sroti 8 
Cashta Sroti 84. 

The names of these families seldom occur ia 
common intei course. 

t Kariya Brahmen a*. 

Cuhna 6. 

Muchuti, Ganguli. Canjclala. 

vulgarly Muckctja. Bandyagati, Ch itati, 

Ghoshala, vulg Banoji. vulg. Chatoji. 

Sroti >0 

The names of these 1 ami lies seldom occur in 
common Intercourse. 

t Cayast’has of Decshini Rara and Benga. 

Cuhna 3. 

Ghosha. Vasu, Mitra, 

Vulg. Bose. 

Sanmaulica 8. 

De. Datta. Cara. Pblita. 

Sena. Sinha. Dasa. Guha. 

Maulica 7i. 

Guhan. Gan a. Heda. Huhtn. Naga. Bhadre. 
Soma. Pul* Btidra, Paha, Aditya. Chandra. 
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The Caya*t*has of inferior rank, gene- 
rally assume the addition of Dasa, com- 
mon to the tribe of Sudras, in the same 
manner as other classes have -similar ti- 
tles common to the whole tribe. The re- 
gular addition to the name of Cshatriyais 
Verman ; to that of a Vaisya, Gupta ; 
but the general title of Deva is commonly 
assumed, and, with feminine termination, 
is also borne by women of other tribes. 

The distinctions ot families are im- 
portant in regulating intermarriages. Ge- 
nealogy is made a particular study ; and 
the greatest attention is given to regulate 
the marriages according to established 
rales, particularly in the first marriage 
of the eldest son. The principal points 

Sanya, or Saul* Suin, &c, 

Syama, &C. 

Ttja, &c. 

Chaci, &c. 

The others are omitted for the sake of brevity j 
their names seldom occur in common intercourse. 


CDec. 

to be observed are, not to marry within 
the prohibited degrees, or in a family 
known by its name to be of the same pri- 
mitive stock j nor in a family of inferior 
rank ; nor even in an inferior branch of 
an equal family: tor, within some fami- 
lies, gradations are established. Thus, 
among the Culina of the Cavast’has, the 
rank has been counted from thirteen de- 
grees; and in every generation, so long 
as the marriages have been properly as- 
sorted, one degree has been added to the 
rank. But should a marriage be con- 
tracted in a family of a lower degree, ail 
entire forfeiture of such rank would be 
incurred. 

The subject is intricate; but any 
person desirous of acquiring information 
upon it, may refer to the writings of 
Gat'tacas, or genealogists, whose com- 
positions are in the provincial dialect, 
and are known by the name of Culaji. 


Recent Notes on Luclcno'ui. — Alligator-Fight. 


RECENT NOTES ON LUCKNOW. 


i. 

We next visited a favourite residence of 
the present Vizier, called Moobarrick 
Munzul, a small house on the hank of 
the Goomty, the lowest down the river 
the Vizier has, except a white marble 
building now erected just below it. 

Moobarick Munzul is elegantly fur- 
nished, the principal room lias a looking- 
glass ceiling ; iu it is a paiuting of a white 
tyger. The gardens are in the old-fash- 
ioned style, full of orange and lime trees, 
flowering-shrubs and flowers, all the year 
round, in succession, except the hot 
winds (the winter of vegetation in India) ; 
interspersed with statues and vases. 

On the opposite side the Goomty, we 
had a mock-elephant-figiit, between two 
females trained for the purpose. 
ALLIGATOR-FIGHT. 

An officer having expressed a desire to 
see an elephant and crocodile fight, which 
have been previously talked by the Vizier 
and his courtiers, his excellency had the 
goodness to send to the river Gograt, and 
ordered several to be caught and brought 
on hackeries to the Goomty. He walked 
froqf Mobarick Munzul over anew bridge 
of boats with wooden rowers, battle- 
ments, and embrazures for cannon upon 
it, to the opposite side, and there was an 


immense alligator and middle-sized croco- 
dile alive, with several of the latter lying 
dead. The elephants were brought up to 
the crocodile, and one of them trod upon 
it with his foot, so as almost to crush it ; 
but although the crocodile screamed with 
paiu, it recovered. The elephants could 
not be made to attack the large alligator, 
than which a more hideous monster 
cannot he imagined, with a prodigious 
long head and sharp teeth ; the elephants 
approaching nearer to it, carefully rolled 
up the proboscis into the smallest pos- 
sible circumference, and whenever one 
came near, the alligator made a snap at 
the proboscis, or one of the legs of the 
elephant, the jaws meeting without seiz- 
ing any part of the animal, gave a smart 
sound, that might have been heard at 
some distance. A country-dog was thou 
brought and tied near the alligator, who 
got it completely in his mouth, the dog at 
times escaping out, attacking and biting 
the monster’s nose, or substance at the 
extremity of the upper jaw, making it 
bleed freely, although at one time the 
dog’s hind foot was in its mouth : how- 
ever the alligator at last got the dog again 
in its mouth, and gaye it so severe a 
crush between its long and formidable 
teeth, the dog appeared dead j water was 
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then thrown by bhcestees upon the alli- 
gator and dog, and the latter liberated 
from the mouth of the monster ; when, to 
our very great surprise and pleasure, up 
rose the dog, and run off; this occurred 
with two country-dogs, and both got off 
safe. It was not a very gratifying spec- 
tacle, but certainly a very curious one. 
The crocodile and alligator were no doubt 
greatly enfeebled by having been brought 
from so great a distance tightly bound 
with cords upon hackeries, and out of 
their own element; beside which they 
were not eutiiely released from the cords, 
when attacked with elephants and dogs. 
Moobarick Muuzul is crowded with curi- 
osities, fine furniture, and most beautiful 
lustre wall-girandoles. 

MIRZA-WALLAHKOTEE. 

We then visited Mirza-Wallahkotee, a 
house built by Mahomedreza Cawn, once 
minister to Asoph-ul-Dowlah, a nobleman 
well known aud much esteemed by all the 
European gentlemen at Lucknow; this 
house is built on a high mound, near the 
Goonity, it has a number of fine rooms, 
elegantly furnished. The view from this 
house both up and down the liver, is very 
interesting and beautiful. 

We afterwards crossed the Goomty, im- 
mediately opposite General Martinets 
house,* now Nurred Bux, in one of the 
prettiest pleasure boats I ever beheld, it 
is cased on the outside with silver plates, 
embossed with devices, and gilt below 
the water mark, a canopy of light green 
satin, lined with pink satiu, silver em- 
broidery, fringe and tassels, the mast and 
sails highly decorated : it is impossible fqr 
any boat to be more princely and beautiful 
for its size : there are several other larger 
and very handsomely decorated boats, but 
none like this. His Excellency's pin- 
naces, budgerows, snake, and a prodigious 
number of other boats, of ail descrip- 
tions, lay here at Moobarick Munzul ; on 
landing we proceeded to a building called 
Dellaram, or vulgarly the lanthorn-house, 
erected in the English style by the late 
Vizier: it derives its name from its being 
three stories high, and is of no considerable 
breadth or depth. From this house the 
bank of the river is sloped, and formed 
into a flower garden ; in the rear is mu 


* See above, page 567, Anecdote* of 
Gcneial Claude Maitiue. 


extensive pumnah, in which brood mares 
and their colts are kept, and add much to 
the liveliness of the scene. The view of 
the Vizier’s various palaces and buildings 
on the opposite side is strikingly beauti- 
ful. 

Some days after, we were invited by his 
Excellency to a shooting party and break- 
fast, at a hunting house, in an extensive 
rumiia, near to the cantonments of 
Maneeown, about three miles from the 
residency, on the opposite side of the 
river, built by the Lite Vizier, and whim- 
sically ornamented round the freeze of 
eacti room with the alphabet, in Homan 
characters, A, B, C, &c . in icpeated suc- 
cession, and thence called the A-B-C 
house. 

When we crossed the bridge of brick - 
and-mortar-masonry, erected by Asoph- 
uI-Dowlah, over the river Goomty, there 
was a little haze in the air, but returning 
home the sun bad dispersed it, ami shone 
beautifully upon the various buildings 
with their gilded domes, spires, &c. 
mosques, and palaces of Lucknow; from 
the centre of the bridge the view is en- 
chanting on both sides ; to the right, up 
the river, on the opposite sides, stands 
the grand Imambarah, its mosque, courts, 
and magnificent gateways. The Dowlnt 
Channah, with the pagoda, and near it a 
very large building erected by Rajah 
Mhera, who had been head palanqueen 
bearer to Asoph-ul-Dowlali, and acquired 
in his Excellency’s service immense wealth. 
It has a Frenchified look, and puts one 
in mind of the Louvre at Paris. It is not 
quite finished, but being very completely 
roofed in, and furnished with doors and 
windows, it is turned into a $ off own , to 
lodge part of the propeity of the Vizier. 
From the present prince’s enlarged mind, 
free from old fashioned prejudice, we may 
very reasonably expect at some future 
period, it will be finished, when it will 
be very ornamental to Lucknow. -On the 
left, near the end of the bridge, stands 
the sovereign dowager’s palace, a most 
extensive Hindostanuee building, with 
double walls; Hodges, in his Indian 
Tour, gives a \ iew of it. Beyond this is 
a palace and garden, which Asoph-ul- 
Dowhih built in the beginning of his 
reign ; then the Resident’s houses, and on 
the opposite side of the river. 

The river Goomty is crowded with 
boats busily employed, and the ground 
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on both sides is cultivated with grain and 
tobacco to the water’s edge. 

Early next morning we went to a large 
spot of ground, near the new grand 
stables, enclosed with a tiled mud wall, 
where his Excellency’s wild beasts and 
birds are kept. Tigers, leopards, shy- 
gashtes, bears, monkeys, porcupines, 
sables, flying foxes, &c. in abundauce ; 
the most curious animals, are two of the 
Ramghur Hill dogs, called, by Williamson, 
dhools, which that writer says, are re- 
ported to unite in bodies of four or five 
bundled, hunt, and kill the most feroci- 
ous tiger : some people say these animals 
look like large English foxes, but most 
assuredly the size (very large) by no 
means agrees with my tecollection of an 
English fox ; it is true, I have not seen 
one these forty years. These animals are 
extremely lively, continually moving 
briskly round their rage, and the keeper 
told me they occasionally barked like 
dogs, ‘ Kootali ka awage, Bhooka, 
Bliooka, kurta by.’ 

There is a vast variety of birds ; 
the cassowary, pheasants of all kinds, 
and some of the most beautiful parrots I 
ever beheld ; brown bodies and wings, 
with purple breasts ; green ditto with 
lighter green breasts, streaked and waved 
with yellow. 

II. 

Decorations and Illuminations of the 

Imambarah, for the Mohorrum, or 

Mourning for Hossem and Ali, A. D. 

1816. 

From the terrace, as, ascending a flight 
Of stone steps about four feet high, you 
enter the virandah of the imambarah ; in 
all the rooms superb carpets are spread, 
and over them is laid fine white calico 
cloth, so that the walls, roofs, and floors 
are all white. At the east end of this room, 
and immediately opposite the entrance, 
is a very lofty menshee, or pulpit, cover- 
ed with plates of silver, embossed with 
flowers which are gilt ; a flight of four- 
teen steps similarly adorned, leads to the 
pulpit, from which the mollahs, or 
priests, occasionally read the Koran, and 
religiously exhort the congregation assem- 
bled, to commemorate the battle of their 
prophet, and the maitvrs, Hossein and 
his brother. This room is decorated 
■with fifteen superbly-cut glass lustres. 


some consisting of forty lights, and one 
hundred and fifty silver candeels, or open- 
work octagon lamps, with coloured trans- 
parencies, and tassels of silver and gold 
suspended from them, which have a very 
pleasing effect. The walls are decorated 
with mirrors, as well as the arcades of the 
room, which are lighted with six or more 
vase hanging-lamps and cut-glass lustres, 
and vase hanging-lamps with mirrors to 
each arcade, that leads to the grand hall : 
through one of these arcades you enter 
this magnificent room, which is illu- 
minated with nine superb lustres, one 
hundred vase hanging-lamps, one thou- 
sand long glass-shades, placed on the 
floor, and a great number of beautiful 
two, four, and eight light table-lustres. 
Each side of the room has seven Arabic 
or Gothic arches, and three at each end : 
on the piers between each, are large Eu- 
rope mirrors in gilt burnished frames, at 
least eight feet high by four, in number 
sixteen ; each side of the recesses of these 
arches has three mirrors and lustres, 
with vase hanging-lamps between ; sothat 
the center-room andits decorations are re- 
flected from these mirrors in every direc- 
tion. 

The place where Asoph-ul-Dowlah and 
his Begum lie interred is surrounded by 
a white balustrade, four feet high, with 
oval open-work pannels, about thirty feet 
high, each face of the square enclosure, 
over this is laid a platform, upon whiclrts 
erected a most superb fazziah, thirty-six 
feet high by twenty-eight feet, all of sil- 
ver plates, with gilt embossed flowers, 
on the west side of which, in a direct 
line, stands two, and on the east four 
more fazziahs (in all seven) and smaller 
than the center one, but of the same cost- 
ly materials and magnificent decorations. 

There are, I am told by residents here, 
fazziahs of solid plates of gold, also of 
ivory, inlaid with diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds, besides anumberof silver ones, 
made by Asoph-ul-Dowlah, but not ex- 
hibited this year. His Excellency the 
present Nawab Vizier, Rufful-ul-Dowlah, 
Rufful-ul-Molk, Gazee-uddeen, Hyder 
Khan Bahader Shahamut Jung, from his 
holy and devout zeal to the prophet and 
his successors, and from a most princely 
and liberal mind, had these superb aod 
costly fazziahs made at his own expense, 
and under his own immediate super}*- 
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tendance. They must have cost about 
three lacks of rupees. On the center 
Fazziah is suspended from the strong gal- 
lery round the room, a canopy (or 
shenrenyany) of purple, gold, and silver, 
with a broad-cloth border, on which is 
embroidered, in black, sentences of the 
Koran, in the Fazia character, which has a 
very fine effect. 

You then ascend a flight of steps, cor- 
responding to the virandah front room, 
but raised thus high above the center ball . 
under each arcade is a square basin of 
water with fountains. This room is 
illuminated by sixteen beautiful cut-glass 
lustres, and vase hanging-lamps ; on 
stand? near the wall rest twelve hundred 
red and green silk banners, with a border 
all round of gold, with Arabic sentences 
from the Koran, and fringed with gold, 
and each headed with a silver band, with 
a pendant and streamers of gold and silver 
fringe. 

In the octagon room, at the cast end 
of the grand hall, stands a green glass 
fazziah, with gilt ornaments, made in 
England, by order of the late Asopli-ul- 
Dowlah, for which he paid thirty thou- 
sand rupees ; this room is illuminated by 
three green cot-glass lustres, green glass 
vase hanging-lamps, and about one hun- 
dred long green glass shades on the 
ground, round the fazziah, facing to 
which, on each side of the center arch 
that leads into the hall, stands a Curbul- 
hah, filled with ancient weapons of Arabia. 

The corresponding octagon room at the 
end of the grand hall is lighted by three 
grand cut-glass lustres, vase hanging- 
lamps, and candeels. In the room is a 
large and lofty fazziah, made of wood. 


painted, and coloured with coloured 
paper, talc, &c. like those generally seen 
in Hindostan, which wa« carried in pro- 
cession and buried this morning, the Ia fl t 
day of the Mohorruin. On each side of 
the fazziah is an alum, or lofty arcaded 
structure, with ?v voids and daeuers, the 
latter in the center, aud the lorniei placed 
in a conspicuous position, hating one 
hundred zolikars arranged somewhat as 
the aims in tlie arsenal at Fort William, 
and in the armoury at the Tower in Lon- 
don. I should have before observed, that 
in the octagon room, in which stands the 
green glass fazziah, there is, on the south 
side, a platform, on which is placed a pair 
of leathern sandals, which belonged to 
Mahomed Paegumher, some of his hair 
in a silver case, part of the grand pall that 
covers his tomb, of gold tissue ground, 
embroidered with gold, the Koran in the 
Pogra character, and the various relics 
from Mecca, Medina, and the Curbullah, 
for which Asopli-ul-Dowlah paid five 
thousand rupees. 

Two thousand wax candles, besides an 
iuumerable quantity of other candles, &c. 
are expended every night, for the ten- 
days and nights of the Mohorrum. 

The avenue from the first gateway to 
the garden-gateway, is illuminated by ao 
arcade twenty feet high of lamps; and from 
that to the terrace, on which stands the 
Jmambarah, in the same style; and on the 
terrace stand three rows of pyramidical 
lights, on branches of painted wood. The 
whole of the Imambarah, its buildings, 
decorations, and illuminations, is in the 
grandest and most superb style. (See an ac- 
count of the Imambarah, above, page 211.) 


NAUTICAL NOTICES— No IV. 


Shoals. 

The following is an account of two 
ihoals, which were discovered byH. M.S. 
Hesper, on a late cruise : — 

1. Shoal off the N.E. Coast of 
Somatra. 

On the 14th of April, at noon, the la- 
titude observed was 4» 37 ’ north, the 
land of the north-east coast of Sumatra 
being about four miles distant, we con- 
finned to steer a course parallel to a line, 
Asiatic Journ. — No. XII. 


connecting the head lands about north- 
west half north, sounding occasionally 
with the deep sea lead in from eighteen to 
twenty-two fathoms watei, and keeping 
the hand lead going, as this part of tire 
coast is not well known. 

At five o’clock, having run by the log 
twenty-four miles from noon, and having 
Point Diamond in sight from the mast 
head bearing north-west, aiittle westeily, 
distant about twenty miles, sounded in 
seven fathoms, altered our course imm«- 

Voi. II. 4 F 
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dlately to N. N.W. being about two points 
and a half off the line of the land, — shoal- 
ed gradually to three fathoms, and then 
gradually deepened to seven. 

When the ship was hauled up to north- 
west to regain her former distance from 
the land, haring passed the shoalest part 
of this flat, and deepened the water gra- 
dually to nineteen fathoms, we lost sound- 
ings with the hand lead, after running 
about two miles to the north-west of that 
part where we had the shoalest water. 

While this shoal bore northward of 
west it was not discernible, the sun being 
in that direction ; but when we past it, 
it was very visible, the water being much 
discoloured ; and, about a mile and a half 
inside the line which the ship passed, it 
appeared as if there was very little water. 
This part, which appeared the shoalest, 
was about two and a half, or three miles 
from the shoal. 

(Signed) R. Campbell. 

2. Shoal to the Eastward of Dam- 
pier’s Strait. 

2 7th December, 1815.— Having cleared 
the narrowest part of Dampier's Strait 
before dark, we continued to stand to the 
eastward during the night along the south 
coast of Madgio, keeping about six or 
seven miles off the land ; and on the fol- 
lowing morning (28th) at day-light, were 
four or five miles to the eastward of Point 
Pigot, when the ship was hauled up to 
the north-east. But as I observed break- 
ers a considerable distance off the east 
end of the island off Madgio, I again bore 
up to the eastward ; at nine o’clock the 
ship was again hauled up to the north- 
east ; at ten, I observed the water to be 
discoloured, and saw the rocks under the 
bottom, and, by putting the helm hard 
a-port, first cleared the shoalest part of a 
very dangerous rocky bank. In going 
over we had the following soundings 
seven, nine, six, quarter less five, five 
and fourteen fothoms, and then no bot- 
tom, This skoal is about eleven or twelve 


miles from the nearest land ; viz. the 
east end of the island of Madgio. The 
trees on the low island* off Point Pigot 
were just visible from the deck of a sloop 
of war sixteen feet high. The rocks on 
the shoalest part of it did not appear to 
be more than eight or ten feet below the 
water when between the waves of the very 
heavy swell that was rolling over them, 
and which on this part came almost to 
head, but did not break. When we were 
over the shoal the following bearings 
were immediately taken ; viz. small is- 
land off Point Pigot W. 30 degrees S. 
— Point Pigot west 25 degrees and a half, 
and supposed easternmost point of the 
island of Madgio west 37 degrees and 
three-quarters north. This shoal is the 
more dangerous as it is directly in the 
tract that is recommended to ships going 
out of Dampier's Strait to the eastward, 
with a view to their avoiding the danger 
of being set towards the north coast of 
New Guinea by the heavy swell and light 
travelling winds which are said to prevail 
here, and which, I suppose, has prevent- 
ed the discovery of this shoal before by 
ships not being able to fetch in so far to 
the north-west : in the Hesper we had a 
moderate westerly wind, and was there- 
fore able to choose a course. Though dis- 
tant, J suspect that this shoal is connected 
by detached patches with the breakers I 
saw this morning, and is probably the 
outermost of them : unfortunately, the 
weather becoming cloudy, we did not get 
an observation for latitude on that day. 

(Signed) B. .Campbell. 

Hogde, or Hagus Rocks. 

In a re-print, in a late Madras paper, 
of the account of the Hagus Rocks, insert- 
ed in the first volume of the Asiatic Jour- 
nal, p. 150, these rocks are called the 
“ Hogue Rocks.” 

* These two islands are laid down off Phint Pi- 
gnt, but as we bad got well to the eastward before 
day-light, we had probably shut them in, with 
each other : we saw but one. 
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Tiie Brahmin. which being denied, the Brahmin ex- 

A short time ago, a Brahmin, with his pressed his resolution to stop and perish 
Wife and children, applied for alms at a at the door, with his family, if the alma 
Tillage, near Chicjtapore in India, and were not granted. The Brahmin accord- 
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ingly stopped, and being still refused 
alms on the next and the following day, 
lie cut off the head of his youngest child, 
declaring his resolution to sacrifice each 
child in succession, and finally to commit 
suicide, if application for relief were not 
complied with. On the next day tire in- 
fatuated man took off the head of his 
second child ; but when he proposed to 
sacrifice his eldest son, he found that the 
boy stood away from him, refusing to 
submit to the act which a father’s creed 
taught him to think meritorious. The 
father, enfeebled by hunger, was unable 
to follow the son, but implored the boy 
to approach, and bid him a last farewell, 
as he was on the point of committing 
suicide. The boy, influenced by iutreaty 
and filial regard, accordingly approached ; 
but the moment the father laid hold of 
him, he cut off his head, and, after sacri- 
ficing his wife, put an end to his own 

life* 

India Shawls. f 

About sixteen thousand working frames, 
says a French writer, are continually em- 
ployed in Cashmere in the manufacture 
of shawls : three men are occupied on 
each frame, and it takes no less than a 
year to finish a shawl : the sheep’s wool 
used in the manufacture is brought from 
Tibet and Tartary. An elegant shawl 
costs from three to four thousand francs 
in Cabul. It is true that those manufac- 
tured in that kingdom are infinitely supe- 
rior to those with which our ladies dress 
themselves in Euiopc, and which in Asia 
are used as turbans. Sir. Elphinstone 
calculates the number of shawls annually 
exported from Cashmere at 80,000. Bas- 
sora and other commercial places con- 
stantly draw enormous sums from Europe 
for the purchase of this object of luxury, 
which is become, as it were, indispensable 
to our ladies. A writer predicts that the 
Indian shawls will effect the ruin of Eu- 
rope. The English manufacturers, it is 
true, begin themselves to procure from 
India this species of wool, and to manu- 

* This anecdote was related by the Rev. G. 
Clayton, at a late meeting of the London Aux- 
iliary Bible Society. See a versification below, 
among the poetical articles of this number. See 
also, above, p. 564, and the letter of our corres- 
pondent, Observer.— Edit. 

f *' Shawl” (tbaul) is a Persian word, and Is, 
ift.it* native country, applied to the xnantle of 
wool worn by the Dervishes j ft cloak madt of 
silk and goats’ hair. 


facture these precious stuffs ; but if their 
labours surpass those of Cashmere in rich- 
ness and elegance, it is not thought to 
possess equal solidity ; and further, it is 
not to be doubted but the English manu- 
factures will soon decline by their mixing 
the wool they receive from the east, from 
a desire to derive a more considerable 
profit. 

Cotton and India Poor. 

The jealousy of Great Britain respect- 
ing her manufactures, and her solicitude 
for extending them (says the author of an 
Account of the Husbandry of Bengal), re- 
gards finished works, which give employ- 
ment to numerous manufacturers, and at 
the same time add more to the value of 
the raw materials than the mere price of 
their labours. Intermediate preparations, 
for which machinery is substituted for 
manual labour, or to which the latter can- 
not in England be applied so as to add 
more than the price of labour to the value 
of the materials, do not constitute a ma- 
nufacture of which Great Britain can be 
jealous. This observation seems applica- 
ble to cotton-yarn, which the British ma- 
nufacturer might receive iu preference to 
cotton wool, for such manufactures as 
admit of being prepared out of the way 
of his own superintendence. It is well 
known that cotton-wool from India has 
been approved iu Europe ; and among the 
various sorts of cotton grown in these 
provinces, whatever sort may be found best 
suited to the wants of the British manu- 
facturer would become an object of ex- 
tensive cultivation. But since cotton- 
wool occupies much tonnage in proportion 
to its weight, it is desirable that it should 
receive a preparation which would greatly 
diminish the charges of transportation. 

If silk could be imported in the cocoon. 
Great Britain cannot be so eagerly ambi- 
tious of more employment for the indus- 
try of her native subjects, as to refuse the 
admission of silk wound at foreign fila- 
tures Yet, on this supposed case, the 
commerce of cotton is similar ; and Bri- 
tish manufacturers can have no better ob- 
jection to the importation of c6tton-yara 
than they would have to that of silk- 
thread. 

To a government enlightened as this Is, 
by which British India is administered, it 
caimet be a trifling consideration to pro- 
vide employment for the poorest classes, 

4 F 2 
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No public provision now exists in these 
provinces to relieve the wants of the poor 
and helpless. The only employment in 
which widows and female orphans, in- 
capacitated for field-labour hy sickness or 
by their rank, can earn a subsistence, is 
by spinning, and it is the only employment 
to which the females of a family can apply 
themselves to maintain the men, if these 
be disqualified for labour by infirmity or 
by any other cause, To all it is a re- 
souice which, though it maybe absolutely 
pccrs-ary for their subsistence, con- 
tributes, at least, to relieve the distresses 
of the poor. Their distresses are cer- 
tainly great, and among none greater 
than among the many decayed families 
which once enjoyed the comforts of life. 
These are numerous in India, and whether 
they would be entitled to the particular 
consideration of govciutnent or not, they 
have ceiiuinly a claim on its humanity. 

In this view, it appears essential to en- 
courage an occupation which is the sole 
resource of the helpless poor. That such 
encouragement would supply commercial 
advantages to England, we think can also 
be proved. For this purpose it might be 
shewn, that cotton-yarn could be im- 
ported into England from Bengal cheaper 
than cotton wool. Large quantities of 
liucu and woollen yarn arc admitted, duty 
free, from Ireland. If it he not con- 
sidered injurious to the manufacturing 
interest of Great Britiin to permit the 
importation of linen and woollen yarn, 
why discourage that of cotton yarn from 
Bengal hy a heavy duty, besides all the 
other impediments, which we have so 
often occasion to notice ? 

English Acquaintance with India. 

The total want of Indian information 
observable in the best London papers, (to 
which the Asiatic Journal has formerly 
adverted) is thus exposed m a paragraph 
in a late Calcutta Government Gazette : — 
“ The inti I'.igencc of the fall of Almorah, 
fllalovvn, and Jytuck, reached London in 
November, and was published in the 
'i iiues and Cornier The speculations in 
the journals on the Nepaul war, which 
appear to have occr-ioned a considerable 
interest, are exceedingly amusing. Oue 
grave character, representing himself to 
be an old Indian, talks of the necessity of 


preserving our alliance with the Mahrattas, 
because their country forms a barrier 
against the Persians on the west, and 
Nepaul forms a boundary on the north ! 
Another, of still greater sagacity, says, 
that the British Government ought always 
to be at peace with Nepaul, because if is 
absolutely necessary to have a neutral 
power between us and the Mahrattas I” 

The Javanese. 

A writer in the Java Government Ga- 
zette lias the following remarks on the 
Javanese. After complaining of the ab- 
sence of liberal ideas on these subjects, he 
proceeds: — “ ITidoubtedly the prospect 
arnuud us is far from encouraging; but 
whatever may he the actual condition of 
the colonial woi id, l much question if it 
ever fell to the lot of any nation to direct 
the energies of a more interesting or 
promising people than inhabit these 
islands. The generality of countries 
which have fallen under foreign dominion 
have been the victims of their own vices ; 
on inquiry they will be found to have 
progressively risen from a state of infancy 
and simplicity to the highest civilization 
of which their various forms and principles 
admitted, but having in these stages wasted 
and worn out the energies received from 
nature, have successively sunk into in- 
veterate vice and haughty decrepitude. 
Thus have the powers of Asia, and some 
of the states of Europe, risen and sud- 
denly declined ; and thus are the sins of 
fathers reflected on their offspring. In 
the aborigines of America we certainly 
had a contrary example; that amiabla 
people, from their simple and improving 
virtues excited a sympathy in their fate, 
which we are less disposed to cherish for 
the Turks at Jaffa, or the Chinese at 
Batavia. The Javanese and Eastern 
Islanders, when introduced to Europeans, 
were even more interesting than the 
Americans; they had made considerable 
progress in the arts ; they possessed a 
copious language and literature, enriched 
from the stores of continental Asia ; they 
were united into prosperous communities, 
under favourable laws, and their native 
energies in full vigour: in short, they were 
prepared for the reception of those lights 
which it was in the power of their Euro- 
pean visitors to have bestowed. But a 
dismal gloom was thrown over tbeij 
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dawning faculties, and the long triumph 
of passions was more merciless than the 
elements, has transmitted but the wreck 
of what they possessed. Such heavy ca- 
lamities might be supposed to have de- 
stroyed their energies; it has impaired 
them, by breaking their unity : but view 
the Javanese of the present day, “ those 
indolent natives,” as the settler in pity 
or derisiou terms them ; behold that mass 
of mind eager for instruction, that ca- 
pacity for the reception of our noblest in- 
stitutions ; and in short, that disposition 
to grow, which the sufferings of ages have 
been insufficient to subdue, and which 
prove how superior are the energies of 
man in a state of nature, to the tyranny 
of man in the plenitude of perverted 
power ! Is that writer incapable of com- 
prehending why human beiugs, deprived 
of all interest in their labour, and of 
every motive for exertion, are disposed to 
be indolent? and does he conceive it 
ridiculous to assert, that the same beings, 
protected in their rights, will become 
“ diligent peasants ?” 

In conclusion, I do fervently hope, that 
Holland will employ the powers generous- 
ly restored to her, in cherishing her 
Asiatic subjects ; and that she will con- 
sult her true glory and interests, by plac- 
ing them in the situation for which they 
are equally fitted and destined by nature. 

Mohammedan Heaven, 

In the Arabian book called “ The 
Thousand Questions,” these Questions 
are represented as having been proposed 
by Abdallah to Mohammed, from the Law, 
the Gospel, and the Psalms, that by his 
answering them, he might prove himself 
to be the Prophet of the last age, and 
might remove the Scriptures of the Jews, 
who refused to become Mohammedans. 
The creation of heaven is thus describ- 
ed When God created pearl, he was re- 
garding it with profound and favourable 
attention. On a sudden, water gushed 
out of it ; which presently bubbled, aud 
emitted smoke : from this smoke the se- 
ven heavens, or stages of heaven, were 
made, having a door of the purest gold ; 
the key of it, a ruby ; and the porter, 
the Name of God. The first of these 
heavens is of a shining silver ; second, red 
gold; third, white pearl ; fourth, copper 
mixed with gold ; fifth, ruby ; sixth, gar- 
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net ; seventh, topaz. The distance be- 
tween one heaven and another, five hun- 
dred years. It is filled by innumerable 
hosts of angels. Above these seven hea- 
vens is a sea, called Hosii : over that, a 
collection of animals ; and a sea, called 
Kampa, whose length and breadth are 
only known by Allah : over this, hosts of' 
bended, prostrate, and sitting angels, per- 
forming good actions, without ever wink- 
ing their eyes t over these is a sea, called 
Hibat ; over this another, called Ratba;. 
over this, an innumerable class of ange's,' 
called Jerute, who stand so thick toge- 
ther, that if a needle were let fall above 
them, it would not have room to pass 
between them and the ground. Eight 
layers, in Arabic, are now to be piled 
up. After these we meet with seventy 
thousand screens of pearl, so valuable, 
that all the contents of the world are in- 
ferior in value to one of the pearls, of 
which tiie screens are composed. Over 
these, are seventy thousand curtains oC 
light : over these is the throne of the Most 
High rover this another set of seveutythou- 
saud curtains of light : over these, seventy 
thousand curtains of brightness, similar 
to that of the sun : over these, seventy 
thousand seas, whose extent is only 
known by God : over these seas, seventy 
thousand springs of water : over these, 
seventy thousand plains ; over these, se- 
venty thousand woods : over these, se- 
venty thousand mountains : over these, 
seventy thousand seas : over these, se- 
venty thousand worlds : over these, se- 
venty thousand ranks of angels; the 
length of each rank, that of a journey of 
five hundred years ; the breadth of each, 
known only to God, to whom they all 
repeat, “ La Allah ilia Allah — Moham- 
med ras ul Allah !” [i. e. “ God is God, 
and Mohammed is the Prophet of God.”] 


Mohammedan Morality. 

A disciple consulted Aischeli, one of 
the wires of Mohammed, desiring her 
advice for the conduct of his life. The 
reply of Aischeh was this : — “ Obey God 
—command your tongue — govern your 
anger — get learning — be constant in your 
religion — abstain from evil — form ac- 
quaintance with the good — do not pub- 
lish the faults of your neighbour— assist 
the poor with your alms, and expect your 
recompense hereafter.” 
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ODE FROM HAFIZ. 

Where Wine’s jolly votaries meet and get 
tipsy, 

A victim complains of the loss of his 
love ; 

And cries, “ Oh ye rogues ! have you 
seen the young gipsy, 

The joy of my heart, and as mild as a 
dove ! 

Oh hasten, and bring her, of crimson her 
dress is. 

Her crown is a bubble, transparent and 
hright ; 

Her smile so bewitching, so sweet her 
caresses, 

She charms every lover, and kills with 
delight. 

Yet give me my ruin — she claims my de- 
votion. 

My life, she is mine, and be mine, then, 
the bliss ; 

In the veins she excites such delicious 
commotion, 

When bumpers rise sparkling, and sue 
for a kiss. 

The grape's lovely daughter, though 
riotous often, 

Resistless and bland, shall for ever be 
mine ; 

Then hide not my charmer — your hearts 
she will soften, 

Oh give back to Hafiz his Bottle of 
Wine !” 

April 10. 

TRANSLATION FROM KHUSRO. 
How happy when my longing eyes 
Siuv-y thy charms with glad surprise ! 
When Nectar from thy hands I sip. 

And feel the pressure of thy lip ! 

To see thee lock'd in sleep’s embrace — 

And fearless then on thee to gaze— 

To wake thee — oh the thought is bliss 1 

To wake thee with a ravish’d kiss ! 

Tho’ cruel wrongs demand complaint, 

I breathe not, but in murmurs faint; 

Tfiy presence all my rage disarms. 

Such is the magic of thy arms 1 


Oh doom me not these pangs to prove. 
Because, alas 1 I fondly love ; 

If love’s a crime, I’ll ne’er repent. 
Then welcome every punishment 1 
April 19, 1816. 


THE BRAMIN; 

A true Story.* 

A Bramin demanded relief. 

His fainting wife led by his side. 

Three children the heirs of his grief, 
Aud for bread the poor innocents cried - 
“ Oh gi> e,” said the father, “ some food. 
These helpless ones* lives to sustain ; 
Nor let it be told that they sued 

At your door for compassion in vain 1” 

The Mohammedan answer’d with rage, 

“ WTio mock of oar Prophet the law. 
And laugh at the Alcoran’s page. 

From me can no sympathy draw ; 
Unavailing and weak is the pray’r 
Of a blasphemous monster like thee ; 
Your anguish— your wants — your despair 
Are wholly indifferent to me.” 

Fury glar’d in the Bramin’s dark eye, 
While he spoke — “ Wretch ! the Hin- 
doos’ true faith 

Can alone carry mortals on high. 

And make them snperior to death.f 
And here, by the Shaster, I vow. 

If still thou refnsest me bread. 

By thy door I will throw me down now. 
And remain tall my last sigh he sped. 

Night’s gloom now has claim’d in tie 
skies 

The splendour of day to succeed ; 

Yet prostrate the Bramin stiU lies. 

Devoted by Hindostan’s creed : 


• The above is a versification of a recent anec- 
dote, the substance of which has been seen 
above, adder the head or Asiatic Fragments, &c, 
A contideifebte illustration of the story will also 
be found at p. 564, m an article on the Manners 
and Dispositions of the Hindoos Edit. 

+ We are doubtful whether both Mohamme* 
dan and Hindoo may not be calumniated in this 
and the preceding lines , and an intolerance of 
foreign systems of religion is at least not cha- 
ract^iiitic of the Hindoo*—— £dtt, 
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Morn beams but to give him to see 
His so.iows through other eyes flow ; 
From those who now strike him be 
Fete's engines to multiply woe. 

* ( A nd is not the boon granted yet ?” 

The Hindoo rav’d — “ Since you deny, 

“ You dictate a terrible threat ; 

By this hand shall my own offspring 
die 

He check’d the salt tear — drew his knife, 
Snatch’d an infant, and tranquilly 
spok«, 

* c Thy father relieves thee from i«te 5” 

He struck — and death follow’d the 
stroke. 

Another sad day has pass’d o’er, 

Yet pity no bosom expands ; 

His wants uureliev’d as before, 

A second child falls by his hands : 

The eldest still liv’d to survey 

The mangled remains of the dead : 

And, shudd’iing, o’erwhelm’d with dis- 
may, 

In wild trepidation he fled. 

“ And flies, then, the son of my heart, 
When religion commands him to stay ? 
Return, boy, thou must not depart — 
The youth paus’d, but fear'd to obey : 

4< Leave that spot,” he replied. — “ leave 
the slain — 

This horrible penance give o’er ; 

Ah ! why dost thou call me again. 

To immolate one victim more ?” 

The Bramin rejoin’d, loud and stern, 
t( Thou canst not my secret thoughts 
tell ; 

Bear my curse, or this instant return — 
Return but to bid me farewell : 

Oh, see me beyond the world’s strife ; 

Till I am no more do not fly, 

I have but few moments for life. 

Embrace me, my child, ere I die.’* 

He ceas’d, and relenting, the youth, 
Though dreadful his bosom’s alarms. 
Assur'd that his parent spoke truth, 

Now fondly rush'd into his arms. 

That moment his best blood was shed. 
His groans in reproaches were drown’d, 
And the form of the stripling was spread, 
A third headless corse on the ground. 

The wife had in agony swoon’d, 

Seeing horrors thus horrors succeed. 
And only awoke with the wound, 

Which told it was her turn to bleed : 


Iu death on the Bramin she gaz’d, 

In death gave one shriek— one wild 
stai t — 

For th*' nvffderey** steel ’'a 4 ; then rais d. 
To sink in the suicide’s heart. 

TO THFRA ; 

With a Hose-bud. 

Go, you mute relic of my happier years, 
Tell to lost Thera all the ills you know. 

When disappointment strew’d my path 
\v» T h fears. 

And « r a\ 0 my life to every future woe. ! 

Call back tro-e <’a\s when Gloom had 
spread her power 
Around my horizon of early life ; 

When Honour bade me veil my parting 
hour 

In aspect that belied my passion’s strife. 

When Hope, the solace of the human 
breast, 

Threw only o’er my path a meagre 
beam, 

Malignant fears their (larking shadows 
p.e-st. 

To cioud the prospect of life’s future 
stream. 

Speak to her now forever long-lost breast. 
The pangs I felt of stifled holy love ; 

That less of sacred feeling had express’d, 
But nought its strength could louder 
language prove. 

Oh ! ’twas no selfish flame, by passion 
driven, 

The grosser glare of earth’s unholy fire, 

'Twas light that breath’d its origin from 
heaven, 

That still will glow 'till human life ex- 
pire. 

When sternest Fortune bade me leave the 
home, 

That every tic on earth had rendered 
dear. 

And, pointing, told ’twa« desired l should 
10am, 

And hold o’er ocean’s wave my wild 
career. 

You, dumb companion of my wayward 
fate. 

Thus flung on life’s tempestuous stormy 
breast, 

A tale of varied woe might well relate. 
From half the ills that have the^e year* 
oppress’d. 
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Yes, broken emblem of my sorrowing 
heart, 

The gift all eloquent — still fondly loved. 
Throughout my wand’rings thou hast 
borne a part, 

What ocean bore me, or what clime 
I roved. 

There, swung amid the Cape’s terrific 
seas — 

Here, wand’ring wide the Ganges* holy 
stream — 

Now', breathing from Arabia’s shores the 
bi ecze — 

On Tigiis hailing, then, the solar beam. 

Still, still, for me, one land could only 
smile, — 

The land where lives the light of 
Thera’s eye. 

No varied scene could e’er my soul be- 
guile, 

Or teach her vision from my heart to 
fly. 

One melancholy tribute now I pay. 

To Thera ever lost — to broken love,— 
Cheerless in solitude its lonely way 
Through life this breast shall all its 
passion prove. 

No happy home for me shall ever smile, 
No fond associate cheer life’s latter 
path ; 

No smiling innocence my days beguile, 
Whose riper years might close my eye 
of death. 

But lone and listless shall my life roll by, 
Unknown-unheeded, midst the world’s 
wide throng. 

Till the diead shades of dark eternity — 

I pass — without a tear — -unmounted, 
amoug. 

Then go, loved pledge, and round your 
broken stem. 

Oh ! bid her hind you with one jetty 
braid — 

Then on my breast Golconda’s sparkling 
gem 

No claim shall hold where you are rest- 
ling laid. 

And then, for me, oh take a long fare- 
well, — 

Bid holy peace illume her latest day — 
May every joy that bliss on earth can tell. 
Throw rouud her lengthen’d years their 
brightest ray .' 

M. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL EAST-IND1AN. 
By Thomas Moore , Esq. 

If all the daughters of the sun 

Have loving looks and hearts of flame. 
Go, tell me not that she is one, — 

’Twas from the wintry moon she came ! 
And yet, sweet eye! thou ne’er wert 
given 

To kindle what thou dost not feel. 

And yet, thou flushing lip — by heaven 1 
Thou ne’er wert made for Dian’s seal. 
Oh for a sun-beam rich and warm, 

From thy own Ganges’ fervid haunts. 
To light thee up, thou lovely form. 

To all my soul adores and wauts ! 

To see thee burn — to faint and sigh. 
Upon that bosom as it blaz’d, 

And be myself the first to die. 

Amid the flame myself had rais’d ! 

THE CURLS. 

From Popular Poetry of the Hindoos. 
[In this stanza, the poet merely means to say, 
that a Jock of his mistress’s hair was blown by 
the wind and entangled in her ear-ring. The 
constant strife between the natural and art ifici.il 
ornament is a favourite fiction of the Hindoo 
poets.] 

From my love’s hair some loosened tresses 
hung, 

And angry round her ring of jewels 
grew ; 

Just like, at early dawn, a snake’s soft 
young. 

Curling witli eager folds to sip the dew. 
EPITAPH. 

To the .Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

SIR, You may, perhaps, think the followr- 

ing Epitaph not unworthy a place in your Journal. 
It is inscribed on ahead-board ovei the giaveof 
Mr. Chapman, late Carpenter of H. M. S. Buce- 
phalus, who died at St. Helena, the tiih of June 
last, and was buried in a n.w and dismal church- 
yard, in a deep and gloomy ravine called Lemon- 
Valley. It was written by an officer of the ship, 
who, for many years, had been a shipmate of the 
deceased, and was well acquainted with his worth. 

W. E. 

Whit though, in this sequester’d dell. 

No genial flower is seen to bloom, 

Nor e’er was heard the sacred knell 
That tolls a requiem o’er the tomb ; 
What though no church, ’mid scenes s# 
drear, 

Diffuse its holy influence round. 

The ashes of the just are here, 

Aud consecrate this hallowed ground. 
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Sketches of India ; or, Observa- 
tions Descriptive of the Scenery, &c. 
of Bengal. Written in India, in the 
years 1811, 12, 13, 14 ; together with 
Notes on the Cape of Good Hope and 
St. Helena, written at tho«e Places in 
February, Match, and Aptii, 1815. 
2vo. pp. 261. London, Black, Parbury, 
and Allen. 1816. 7s. 6d. 

We were called upon by the 
subject of a late article of our Re- 
view, to accompany an amiable 
and intelligent traveller into a por- 
tion of the Presidency of Madras ; 
and we are not displeased at finding 
ourselves led, by the volume now to 
be examined, into another division 
of the Indian territory; namely, 
into the Presidency of Calcutta. 
In this way, the remarks which we 
are to make will compose a sort of 
companion-piece to those which 
are gone before ; and contribute 
their share to what we should be 
gratified to bring in this manner 
before our readers, a general sur- 
vey of British Hindostan. We care 
not, therefore, how soon some ob- 
servant tourist on the western 
coast of the Peninsula shall en- 
able us to add, to the Voyage to 
Madras, and the Sketches of Ben- 
gal, a similar work, descriptive of 
Bombay and its territory, and in- 
cluding the rich topography of Sal- 
sette and Elepbanta. 

The present traveller embarked 
from Calcutta, on the Ganges, or, 
as that river is here commonly 
called, the Ilooghly, on the 21th 
of June, 1811, on an excursion 
into the upper provinces of Bengal. 
His voyage was commenced at 
midnight, and morning discovered 
to him the town and military sta- 
tion of Barrackpore, distant about 
fifteen miles from the seat of go- 
vernment, and celebrated for its 
pretty situation, social gaiety, and 
a small indifferent house, with 
a large park and a menagerie at- 
tached to it, which compose the 
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country seat of the Governor- 
General. The house, which was 
erected by the Marquess Welles- 
ley, is but a trifling part of what 
that nobleman designed, and the 
completion of which was prevent- 
ed by the restrictions imposed on 
his expenditure. 

Opposite Barrackpore is the 
Danish settlement of Serampore 
(known also as a conspicuous mis- 
sionary station) and between this 
part of the river and Moorshedabad 
the French settlement of Ohander- 
nagore, and the Dutch of Chin- 
surah ; but nothing arrested the 
attention of our traveller till his 
arrival at the last-mentioned city, 
though the prospect on either side, 
along the whole course of the 
river (here called the Cossim- 
bazar), was such as yield a feeling 
of constant pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. Plantations of rice and in- 
digo, bounded only by the river, 
attest the fertility of the soil, 
while multitudes of mud-built huts, 
thatched with straw, display the 
existence ofa numerous, contented, 
peaceful, and industrious, though 
humble peasantry. To this scene 
also, so agreeable under a moral 
aspect, the river adds its natural 
charms ; a stream at once clear 
and wide, and meandering through 
a luxuriant vegetation. Bengal 
Proper affords, by its general level, 
little or no diversity of prospect ; 
but its surface is not without 
the ornaments of 1111 / graceful 
palm, the areca, and the vast and 
romantic banyan-tree, frequently 
covering with its fantastic arcades 
two acres of ground. Plassey, the 
field on which the British arms, 
under Lord Clive, first perma- 
nently established our empire in 
India, has usually been mentioned 
as one of the places to be visited 
in the track pursued by this travel- 
ler ; but the river, continually en- 
croaching on its banks in this di- 
■i G 
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rection, has at length swept it 
away. Every trace is obliterated, 
and a few miserable huts, literally 
overhanging the water, are all that 
remain of the celebrated Plassey 1 

The palaces, mosques, and ba- 
zars of Moorshedabad proclaim its 
ancient grandeur and extent ; and 
even its present riches, population, 
and, our author adds, its “ tur- 
bulency,” justify the maintenance 
of the extensive cantonments at 
Burhampore, a distance of nine 
miles. At Moorshedabad, the 
writer, if he is not misunderstood 
by us, was permitted to approach 
the renowned Munny Begum, since 
deceased. The island of Cossinr- 
bazar, noted for its silk, coarse 
hosiery, and its inimitable ivory- 
wmrk, is, as to the greater por- 
tion of its surface, a wilderness, 
inhabited only by beasts of prey. 
At twelve or fourteen miles from 
Burhampore, an almost imper- 
vious jungle or forest* extends for a 
’considerable space, defying en- 
trance to all but the sportsman, 
who resort to it for tigers. But 
Jungypore, which is the chief re- 
pository for silk, amply counter- 
balances this partial deficiency of 
cultivation, and the office of com- 
mercial resident for the island is 
uniformly reputed a certain source 
of wealth. 

At the celebrated and beautiful 
pass of Siclygully, the traveller, 
climbing the liajemal Hills, takes 
leave of the low and level country 
of Bengal, and enters upon the 
higher and more uneven territory 
of Baliar. Here the valleys anil 
sides of the hills are covered with 
trees, high grass, and brush wood, 
and are the haunts of innumerable 
elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, and 
buffaloes. 

The town of Rajemal is on the 
southern, or Bengal side of the 
hills. This place, which became a 
royal residence in 1591, and con- 


* “ Jungle is applied either to a forest 
•f wood or high grass, la Bengal a forest 
-*»suaouly partakes of both. ” 


tinued such till 1638, still present- 
ed to our traveller the appearance 
of a “ considerable village.” “ A 
street,” says another writer, “ of 
mud cottages.” Our traveller dis- 
embarked here, and visited the 
ruins, which still subsist,, of the 
palace (Rajemal*) of the princes of 
Bengal. A marble parlour or pa- 
vilion is the principal remain. The 
prospectenjoyed from it is inviting ; 
consisting in the hill-country on 
the left, and a champaign richly cul- 
tivated, and intersected by the 
Ganges, in the front. 

The Rajemal Hills claim a pe- 
culiar interest in the mind of th^ 
English reader, as the scene of 
one of those happy triumphs of 
civilization which gratify the phi- 
lanthropist, and reflect the truest 
glory on their authors. These 
hills are inhabited by a race of 
people whom some have supposed 
aborigines of India, and who cer- 
tainly betray a different descent 
from that of the modern population 
of Bengal. In manners, until lately, 
they bordered on tbe savage state, 
or, more properly, composed a 
merciless banditti, who, secure in 
their recesses, issued from them at; 
pleasure, upon errands of robbery 
and murder. It was to these peo- 
ple that the late Mr. Cleveland, 
or Clevland, the collector of Bog- 
lipore (whose virtues, in reference 
both to this transaction, and to his 
general merits, have been cele- 
brated by the muse of Lord Teign- 
mouth), exercised those wise and 
benevolent cares, by the effect of 
which they have been rendered 
peaceable, industrious and loyal 
subjects. The government of Ben- 
gal lias erected, near Boglipore, a 
cenotaph to the memory of Mr. 
Clevland, who died young, and 
this monument was visited by the 
author of the pages before us ; but 
another monument, still more 
honourable than this, also exists, 
raised at the request and at the 


* Rajah Mali al, the king’s house; the 
royal palase.— Riv. 
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expense of the very Puharees, or 
hill-people, whose savage and law- 
less course he reclaimed, and who 
have desired thus to express their 
gratitude for their own reforma- 
tion ! 

On leaving Bengal, and enter- 
ing Bahar, the traveller is instant- 
ly struck with the dissimilitude of 
the two countries. In exchanging 
the humid flats, the marshes, and 
the stagnant water with which 
Bengal Proper abounds, for the 
elevated soil, dry atmosphere, and 
bracing air of Bahar, this writer 
describes himself as equally »ur- 
prized and pleased. The natives 
of the respective provinces par- 
take, as must be expected, of the 
difference ; and in the use made by 
those of Bahar of the term Ben- 
galee, as the keenest epithet of de- 
rision and contempt, the assump- 
tion of a proud superiority is dis- 
tinctly recognized. It is proper, 
however, on this occasion to recol- 
lect, not only the different physi- 
cal constitution of the two coun- 
tries, but the probability that the 
natives of Bengal, as compared 
with those of Bahar, are mere 
foreign and modern intruders. 

Our traveller, in this part of his 
narrative, takes notice of a nefari- 
ous practice in India, strongly 
characterestic, it will be perceiv- 
ed, of an unhappy, because law- 
less state of society, in which the 
small being habitually oppressed 
by the great, the very retainers of 
the latter commit outrages under 
the shelter of the names of those 
whom they serve, and are secure of 
impunity through the fears of those 
they wrong, who are thus withheld 
from complaint. The European 
traveller, in this instance, takes 
the place of the Indian lord, and 
those in his employ assume the 
privilege which custom has attach- 
ed to their situation : — 

An object of attention, wliicb must ex- 
cite peculiar interest in eveiy honourable 
mind, is the thefts and depredations 
which are apt to be committed at every 
baiar, or market, and, indeed, whenever 
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opportunity offer;, both by jour own ser- 
vants and the boatmen. Astonishing as 
this nsuy seem, it is an undoubted fact, 
tli.it thtse pe, V H' p.il.’ .-t eveiy step they 
take; and, to escape the just indignation 
of the sulleKis, shelter themselves under 
the name oi their innocent master; to 
whom they poor wretches aie often 
afiaid to itler. No one cat, he too seven* 
in the |.i ectuuious necessaty to pie. cut 
such measuics. For injself, I never per- 
mitted a single person to be absent with- 
out pei mission, and was aivvavs careful 
that his rtlutn should he marked with 
a piomjititiuh* vv liicb icndetcd him inca- 
pable of robbing. Though even this was 
sometimes ineffectual, and it was not 
until I had seveicly punished one or two, 
that they refrained from these infamous 
practices. 

Patna, the populous capital of 
Bahar, is celebrated for the manu- 
facture of linen of all kinds, wax- 
candles, and opium. Opium is 
cultivated only in the provinces of 
Bahar and Benares, and the trade 
in it is monopolized by the Com- 
pany. The ryots or cultivators 
(and the reader will not be dis- 
pleased to learn the fact) are very 
unwilling, notwithstanding the li- 
beral advances they offered, to 
plant the poppy which produces 
this destructive drug. Our tra- 
veller even intimates, that nothing 
but the fear of being distrained 
on for rent is capable of forcing 
them into this branch of hus- 
bandry, and hence rightly (as 
it should seem) infers, that all 
the advantages presented by the 
crops of opium *‘ do not surpass, 
even if they equal, those accruing 
to them from crops of mulberry, 
sugar-cane, or cotton.” The 
cause of the reluctance is found in 
the want of superior and even 
equal advantage, with other crops ; 
and “ three causes” of this inferi- 
ty of advantage are thus enume- 
rated by cur author: — 

First, tin* expense and labour attend- 
ant on picparing land for seed ; — second- 
ly, the number of people required to col, 
lect the opium, by making incisions iu the 
capsule of each poppy at night, and col- 
lecting the juice in the morning j— and 
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thirdly, the cultivation a in s i\a:y:ii i;:g 
tiie tidiest soli, and, in trtuin, consitiei- 
ai.iy iiayn’ei ,.-i;ina it for other ti. latte. 
There, ami the many penalties pi e^tri bed 
tot all who at e discovered inf. ii,;,n:e tile 
inonopufr, intimiilalc the generality of 
the lyots from Ltmug any route 111 with 
opium *. 

Passing from Patna to Dina- 
pore, Bttxar, and Gazypore, we are 
brought, at the latter place, to the 
seat of manufactures equally luxu- 
rious, but more elegant, and tran- 
scendantly more innocent, than that 
of opium. The manufactures of 
rose-water and of otto, attar, or, as 
our traveller writes the word, niter 
of roses. Gazy pore, we are here 
told, is celebrated for the manufac- 
ture of rose-water, great quantities 
of which are dispatched to all parts 
of India, and produce considerable 
profit. .The country around it is 
very romantic. Fields of roses and 
poppies are every where to be 
seen ; and the variety produced by 
the flowers of these (opiumf is 
the produce of the white poppy) 
is pleasingly increased by the dark- 
green of the leaves of the mimosa, 
and the purple tints of the hare- 
bell. The process of making the 
utter is thus described by our au- 
thor : — 

February and March are the only two 
months in which a proper degiee of cold 
prevails for producing it. The roses arc 
then gathered, and sold to the resident, 
who, after employing many hands in 
plucking their stalks, has them distilled. 
As much as may be distilled is then placed 
in broad earthen pots, and allowed to re- 
main all night in the open air. A fine 

* Tlie partiality of tiie natives for this intosi* 
eating drug sharpens their ingenuity, and to con- 
ceal their traffic in it they will often rtsort to the 
most singular artifices. Whilst I wajpu Patna, a 
cartload of hollow bamboos, completely filled 
■wtth opium, was seurd by three government 
peons, carh of whose diligence was rewarded by 
a thousand rupets. 

+ Efiyon, ofiymi, opium, is Arabic. 
The Gteeks have juice of any kind ; 
the Spaniards opio, juice of poppy, 
whence the French and English get the 
initial o. See Weston's Specimens,— Rev. 
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cloth covers the pots, to exclude insects. 
Ir. the morning, sn ail drops of oil are 
distinctly perceived floating on the sur- 
face ofthe water, which being taken off 
v, iih a feather, and put into a bottle, af- 
ter standing . short time, the tedtlua 
collects at the bottom, and the pine utter 
is then ihav.n off into another vial. Such 
is the simple pioecss of producing this ex- 
quisite pet 'urn?. The loses are some- 
times distilled mnie than onre ; hut every 
succeeding distillation lessens, of course, 
the value and quality of the rose-water. 

We shall suggest, without fear 
of exciting controversy, that it 
was the manufacture of rose-water 
and tiie utter, attar, ottar, otto, scent 
or odour (ottar-gul) of the rose, 
that gave rise, in antiquity, to the 
account stated by Pliny, of a peo- 
ple, living near the source of the 
Ganges, who lived upon the odours 
which they drew in by their nos-, 
trils : Circa fontem Gangis Asto- 

morum gentem, habitu tantum 

viventem et odore quem naribus 
trahant. Plin. lib. vii, cap. 2. 
Mr. Moore has not unadroitly 
made use of this marvellous rela- 
tion, in the personification of smell, 
in his poem of the Senses : — 

Many anil blissful were the ways 
In n ltieli they seemed to pass their 
hours ; 

One wandered through the garden’s 
maze. 

Inhaling all the soul of flowers ; 

Like those who live upon the smell 
Of roses by the Ganges’ stream, 

With perfumes from the flowrets bell 
She fed Iter life’s ambrosial dream.* 
Continuing our digression, we 
may cite, too, in this place, the 
observation of Mr. Weston on this 
perfume, the pure essential oil of 
roses, “ more precious than gold.” 

“ This oil,” says Mr. W. “ as I 
have been informed by Sir Hugh 
Inglis, to whom I owe the remark, 
is of a green colour, and has a 
greenish cast, for which reason the 
epithet pjn virens is given by the 
Psalmist to the oil with which he 

* Epistles, Odes, and other Poems, by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 180C. 
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saj r s he shall be anointed; that is, 
with “ the finest perfume and so 
the word is rendered by Arias 
Montanus, in his interlinear ver- 
sion, oleo vb'idi, by the Septua- 
gint, oleo pingid, £>Jd eszlovi. The 
word green is therefore perfectly 
correct, and should be understood 
literally, and not, as Harmer pro- 
poses to do, metaphorically. See 
Harmer, vol. ii, p. 204, 5, 6. 
Psalm xcii, 10. Bowyer's Conjec- 
tures, Appendix, Mark.x. iv, 3f.” 

At Jionpore, full eighty miles 
from Gazypore, our traveller beheld 
what wai t© him an architectural 
novelty, and the design of which 
we think he mistakes ; but we will 
let him speak for himself : — 

It [Jionpore] is a large and trouble- 
some district. The town itself, al- 
though populous, comprising about fa, 000 
souls, is ami ill-lock""'., it ha« an 
extensive lot; ; v.'hiih, it, ’onner times, 
must, I doubt nor, 'true been consider'd 
of great importance. It is now little bet- 
ter than a heap o, rains. Asiatic jealousy 
is strikingly evinced in the erection of 
this fort. The zenanas are here all under 
ground, and so constructed as to icveive 
light from above, without a possibility r.f 
any of their inhabitants being seen. A 
person who, after this, could have ob- 
tained a peep at the jetty damsels, must 
have out-argused Argus. 

But was the intention of placing 
under ground the zenanas to which 
our author refers, any other than 
that of providing their female in- 
habitants with a cool summer re- 
sidence ? We have somewhere 
read, very recentty, (we believe in 
Heyne s Tracts,) that the air of 
the zenanas of Hindostan gene- 
rates, in the hot months, putrid fe- 
vers, and that the females, for the 
benefit of their health, are there- 
fore carried into the fields, and 


* Specimen of the Conformity of the 
European Languages, &c. 12mo, 1802, 

p. 113. On the subject of this perfume, 
see, also, Asiat. Researches, vol. i, p, 
332 ; aud Persian Miscellanies, p. 42. 
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provided with tents. But other 
facts may be referred to, t > show 
expressly, that the heat of summer 
is customarily piovided against it, 
in Asiatic edifices, by th« use of 
subterraneous and even subaque- 
ous apartment?. A budding of 
this description is the Water 1’aiace 
at Uzen,* an imitation of winch, 
apparently with more complication 
of contrivance, was erected by 
Major-General Martine;+ and sub- 
terraneous apartments, for sheiter 
against heat, ware found, and made 
use of, by Mr. Elpliinstone, at Pe- 
shawar.); 

Jionpoor is celebrated for its 
bridge, thrown over the Goomry. 
“ All native letters addressed to 
[[query fronij are sure to be dis- 
tinguished by a draught of a bridge, 
not very neatly executed in gt ac- 
ral on the exterior. The peon! of 
Jionpoor consider till? brul ■ as 
“ one of the seven wonders of the 
world but our traveller ri marks, 
that “ to th os? who have seen Black- 
friars, Westminster, &c. it appears 
hut as an inferior concern.” All 
v.ho have seen the two last -men- 
tioned bridges are not very well 
qualified to judge of the inferiority 
or superiority of the bridge at Jion- 
i >or ; hut an anecdote (not advert- 
ed to by our author) isrelated of it, 
which must at least impress us with 
some respect for the solidity of its 
structure. The bridge, by the wav, 
comprises ten arches, anil extends, 
in the dry season, beyond the 
breadth of the river. It was built, 
say some, by Monahur Khan, the 
governor, under Aebar$, and it 
has stood two hundred and fifty 

* See Asiatic Vournal, vol. i. p. 129. 

t See above, article Authentic Anec- 
dote- of General Marti ue. 

I An Account of tlie Kingdom of Cau- 
bul, &c. 

| It was “ erected,” says our author 
“by Khan Khanan,” [the Lord of Lords], 
and “ I shrewdly suspect this to be no 
other than the great Abul Fazul ; tor I 
know of no other prime minister that 
Acbar had.” 
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years. In the year 1773, a brigade 
of British troops, under Sir Robert 
Barker, on their way from Oude, 
having embarked on the river 
Goomty at Sultanporc, in the 
height of the rainy season, sailed 
over this bridge, which was then 
submerged, “ but which suffered no 
damage. It is true, that the le- 
vel surface of the country through 
which the river runs at this place 
must lessen our admiration of the 
durability of a bridge which for 
two centuries and a half has with- 
stood the effects of the inunda- 
tions ; but Jionporc has other 
monuments of the skill of its an- 
cient architects : — “ The mosque, 
or rather what was one,” says our 
Author, “ will reward the attention 
of the curious visitor of Jionporc. 
Its height is one hundred feet, 
[[and it is]] constructed entirely of 
stone. No wood is to be seen ; 
and on entering it one is as much 
surprized with the magnitude of 
the structure, as the solidity of its 
materials.” Jionpore, it tVadmit- 
ted, has no such modern architec- 
ture, Were those of former days 
Mohammedans or Hindoos ? What 
has produced the decline of the 
arts in India ? The Mohammedan 
-dominion? In our day, under the 
enlightened auspices of the Nabob- 
Vizier of Oade, the Goomty is to 
be adorned, at Lucknow, with a 
cast-iron bridge, manufactured in 
the heart of England, and carried 
to India in English ships. “ What 
shall we think,” says a French 
writer, “ of a country [[England] 
where we find, in the warehouses, 
iron roads, of many leagues in 
length, waiting to he sold ?” The 
bridge at Lucknow is another ex- 
ample of our manufacturing la- 
bours ! But to our author:— 

A little to the westward of tltis dis- 
trict, exists a race of people called Kaj- 
kuuiars; descendants of the ancient Hiu- 
doo princes. They are remarkable as 
being the only caste I crer heard of in 
India, among whom female infanticide is 
•mmiojk. So lofty are the ideas the; en- 
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tertain of their ancestors, and of their 
own importance, acquit ed by descent, 
that tin y consider it highly derogatoi y for 
their females (from whom alone, in the 
opinion of the Hindoo, disgrace can pro- 
ceed) to contract alliances with any other 
tribe. For this reason, it is their iu- 
vatiable practice, on the birth of a fe- 
male, to poison it with milk and cpium ; 
and so well understood is this by the wo- 
men who orticiate as midwives, that I was 
assured, by a most respectable Brahmin, 
that frequently the first intimation the fa- 
ther leeched of the hit tit, was that of 
his child having swallowed the portion. 

To us, it appears singular that such a 
distinction should subsist between the 
males ami females ; and that, as the for- 
mer must necessarily intermariv with 
other castes, or their race become extinct, 
they should hesitate in preferring women 
of their own tribe. But besides tha 
smallness of their numbers, and the dif- 
ficulty of sparing meiely sufficient females 
for the piopagation of their race, it is 
from the marriage of their daughters 
alone that these descendants of their 
princes can be disgraced : — aud, however 
low may be the election of the father, 
the son of a lUj-kmiiar is carl) impiess- 
ed with the ptide of liiith. aud the heie- 
ditary distinction; peculiar to In's caste. 

Cumars, or Coomars (Cumbha- 
cara), are a caste or class formed 
by the union of a Brahmin with a 
woman of the Cshatriya or mili- 
tary caste, and their occupation is 
pottery. The ltaj-Cumars are 
descendants of Hindoo princes of 
that caste; and the manner in 
which a numerous progeny of 
princes, reigning and deposed, is 
formed in Ilindostan, will be found 
to receive a striking illustration 
from our author’s account of the 
present state of the court of Del- 
hi, hereafter to be noticed. The 
origin of female infanticide among 
these people (as also that in Guj- 
rat) is here plainly deducible from 
family pride and the local law of 
succession; its perpetuation, here, 
as in Gujrat, may be partly ascrib- 
ed either to avarice or to poverty. 
The women of the Raj-Coomars 
being royal, is is obvious, that if 
they should marry into other castes 
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or families, they would convey the 
rights of inheritance and the ho- 
nours of their blood to strangers ; 
hence the female children are de- 
stroyed. The male Raj-Cumars, 
son the other hand, taking foreign 
wives, communicate their high 
birth-right only to their immediate 
descendants. The enormity of 
the practice which rested upon 
these principles is too vast to be 
reprobated in set terms. The au- 
thor does not mention, what we 
find stated bv other authorities, 
that the infanticide of the Raj-Cu- 
mars has been abolished by our In- 
dian government. 

From Jioupoor, this traveller 
leads us to Benares, where one of 
the most remarkable peculiarities 
consists in the existence and im- 
munities of the bulls sacred to 
Brahma, or as the name is here 
written, Brimlia. It was in the 
same manner that the crocodile 
and ibis were, what is called, wor- 
shipped in Egypt, and there, too, 
the bull and the calf were sacred. 
Storks have the same honours in 
Morocco, and swine in China. 
May we ask, too, whether the 
favour in which storks are or have 
been held in Holland, is no re- 
main of a kindred superstition? 
Among ourselves, also, the red- 
breast and the wren : — 

The Robin and the Wieu 
Are God Almivht) 'a cock and hen. 
i. e. God’s folds, or birds. Be 
this as it may, the sacred bulls, in 
Benares, “ stroll at pleasure about 
the streets ; nor does a poor devil 
of a shopkeeper, on the animal’s 
pushing his head into his shop, 
and devouring grain, or any thing 
he may take a fancy to, dare to 
commit such a sacrilege as to drive 
him away.” 

The streets in Benares, like those 
m all the ancient cities in hot 
countries (and from which those 
ol the north of Europe were co- 
pied) are exceedingly narrow. Our 
traveller frequently touched both 
sides at the same moment, with his 
hands, as ha passed, is his palan- 


quin. “ God,” says the poet, 
“ made the field, and man the ci- 
ty iniperfocti ns in cities may 
therefore be observed w ithout sur- 
prize. Whether the streets of a 
city in a hot climate, ought to be 
narrow or wide, may admit a ques- 
tion. Their narrowness, with tha 
height of the houses (the houses 
of Benares are “ lofty,” the palace 
three or four stories high) serve 
to shelter both the inhabitants and 
passengers from the sun, and per- 
haps create currents of air, suffi- 
cient, in some degree, to counter- 
act the other consequent evils. 
Wide streets, in such climates, 
with a full exposure to the sun, 
are found very intolerable. The 
Italians, however, have a proverb, 
— Let in the sun, and keep out 
the physician, After all, is not 
the exposure to the sun of most 
importance in cold and humid cli- 
mates ? — Benares “ struck me,” 
says our author, “ as a spot of the 
grossest superstition ; the dwell- 
ing of an avaricious and designing 
priesthood, in which every vice is 
perpetrated under the mask of re- 
ligion.” An extreme licentious- 
ness in the intercourse of the 
sexes has been charged upon this 
city by other writers. The priests 
of Brahma share in the obloquy of 
the priests of Rome. 

The falls and confluences of ri- 
vers arc uniformly sacred in India, 
as elsewhere. Allahabad 'or Sina- 
gur, the “ holy fortress ’ is seated 
at the confluence of the Ganges 
and Junma “• The tax collected 
on the Mahratta pilgrims, who re- 
sort annually to bathe, is very con- 
siderable, and the subterraneous 
caverns, which are said to extend 
to Delhi, and in which part of the 
ceremonies are performed, by al- 
most suffocating, will soon satisfy 
the curiosity of a stranger.” Alla- 
habad was wrested, by the English, 
from the sceptre of Oude, in 1S<H, 
under the administration of the 
Marquess Wellesley. From that 
city to considerably beyond Cuusi- 
pore, the Oude-territory runs pa- 
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rallel with that of the Company, 


to the right of the river. From 
Canoge, by some supposed to be 
the Palibothra of the Greeks, our 
traveller proceeded, by Futtey- 
ghur, Bareily, and Anophsheher, 
to Meerut. At this latter place, 
he saw a lady of some note : — 

I was here introduced to her highness 
the Begum Sumroo,* so conspicuous a 
character in the late wars of Hindostan, 
and who was residing heref* at the time 
of my arrival. I had many opportunities 
©f seeing her. She is below the the mid- 
dle size, and somewhat corpulent : age 
(she cannot be less than seventy) has 
given her rather an interesting appear- 
ance ; but the hypocrisy displayed tliough- 
out the whole tenor of her life, her 
treachery in politics, and the strong rea- 
sons to suppose she connived at the mur- 
der of her former husband (Somers), are 
sufficient to efface any impressions of re- 
spect one at first sight may entertain for 
her. Her country in the Dooab, $ yields 
annually, I understand, about three lacs 
of rupees. She has five battalions of iu- 
fantry, armed with matchlocks.§ 

From Meerut we are led by 
the author to Sahranpoor and 
Hurdwar, the latter of which is 
a favourite situation with this 
writer ; but he is not accurate in 
describing it as “ the spot where 
the Ganges first enters Hindostan.” 
The ablutions of the Hindoos, at 
this place, might have been spo- 


* A» this lady chooses to pass for a Christian 
«nd a Roman cathohr, adopting all European 
•ustotai, 1 was spared a nuzr of five gold mohurs, 
(eighty rupees). There is much mote to be lost 
than gamed in visiting natives of rank in India-, 
though tit's remark will gam little cred.t in Ei.g- 
tand, where rifling Begums and pilfering Ntnutabs 
the order of the day. Houser, one should 
never begrudge a ftw pounds to gU an insight in- 
to the customs of a country. 

t She has a palace at Saldanha, seven miles 
ofi'; and the most superb house in Delhi is ex- 
clusively hers. 

% The Dooab means that part of the country 
lying between the rivers Ganges and Jumna. 
Dooab, hteially translat'd, signifies two waters, 

$ It was under Begum Sumroo’s auspices that 
George Thomas commenced his military career. 
The princess and boa'sw ain however soon dis- 
agreed ; and George was so In tie awed by royalty 
as to set up for himself, and march against his 
ci-devant mistress. See Franklin’s fife of this ex. 
tnordinary man. 
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ken of, we think, with a milder or 
less contemptuous feeling than that 
exhibited here, and more at large 
in the succeeding chapter, though 
we join with our author in his dis- 
gust at the system of beggary con- 
nected with the Indian supersti- 
tions. A highly interesting ac- 
count of the fair at Hurdwar may 
be seen in Lieutenant Raper’s 
Journey to discover the Source of 
the Ganges :* 

On the morning of the 4th of February, 
1813, I reached Sahianpoor. The snowy 
mountains of Tibet, which divide Hindos- 
tan from Tartary, lay before me : the sun 
shone bright upon them, and the dazzling 
spectacle may he easier conceived than 
described. Between the first range of 
hills, which is distant only eighteen mile* 
from Sahrahpdor, anti the second, which 
is about forty, lies the valley of the Goor- 
kahs, forming part of the dominions of 
the Rajah of Nepaul. Between the 
second and snowy range, which rises pre- 
eminent above the rest, and which are 
distant nearly two hundred miles from 
Sahranpoor, a chaos of vast rocks and 
mountains appears to prevail. Even the 
camel is useless in these regions ; and 
when, after crossing the Ganges, which 
flow s at the foot of the second range, you 
ascend and look down on the pretty village 
of Colsee, the Oases of Upper Tibet, you 
atealmost tempted to consider itenchant- 
ment. 

Sahranpoor has a small fort, and can- 
tonmehts for one native battalion. The 
town is ancient and rich ; some of the 
oldest and most respectable Hindoo fami- 
lies having, since the prevalence of the 
British interest in the Dooab, adopted it 
as their residence. 

I sojourned at Sahranpoor three mouths, 
and then, accompanied by a friend, pre- 
pared to visit Hurdwar, celebrated for it* 
sanctity, the resort of innumerable pil- 
gi itns ; ami more interesting to me a* 
being the spot at which the Ganges first 
enters Hindostan. 

We departed on the 2d of May, 1813, 
and reached Hurdwar on the 5th. It is 
here that the Ganges rushes with impetu- 
osity between two ranges of hills which 
impend over it, and whose feet it washes 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. xii. 
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info the plains below. Here a smail 
stream, after receiving the waters of 
eleven rivers, many as laige as the Rhine, 
and none smaller than the Thames, and 
after performing a circuitous course of 
mote than two thousand miles, it falls 
into the sea a little below Sagor island. 
Who could hare supposed that the stream 
I now contemplated formed a river on 
which 1 have often sailed in places eight 
miles broad ? With all the reverence of 
the most holy Brahmin, 1 immersed 
within the sacred water, and could not 
have been more refreshed, after partak- 
ing t-*e blessing of Oanga, had I been one 
ol her sin< crest \otaries. 

May the 6th. at suu-iisc, ascended the 
Chand-Puhar, or Mountain of the Moon, 
sacred to Mahadeva, and on the top of 
which is erected, in stone, the image, and 
trident symbolical of his power. This 
mouutain rises near a quaiter of a mile 
above the surface of the eat th. It is as- 
cended with enthusiasm by the zealots of 
either sex ; and u few shell* or lntlfpeuce, 
the pre&cnbed donation, suffice to sup- 
port au aged woman who conducts them 
to it* summit. Perhaps in no other pait 
ot India is there so wide, or so highly 
diversified a prospect to be obtained. On 
the base of the image one may rest and 
view the landscape even to satiety. All 
that the fondest admirer of picturesque 
scenery could desire is here concentrated. 

Beneath, the Gauges, meandering in 
innumerable directions, forming caprici- 
ously, at its pleasure, islands and penin- 
sulas — hete flowing with the utmost se- 
renity, and reflecting each passing shallow 
on its silver waters— -there, with an angry 
roar, rushing over stones which would 
laluly impede its progress, it proceeds fu- 
riously towards the sea. On its banks, 
immediately in front, the pretty town of 
Khnukul is conspicuous ; its white stone 
houses, and regularity of buildimr, so 
widely different from the generality --of 
Indian towns, carry back tjie imagination 
to England. The enthusiast will ahno^t 
fancy the Ethiopian of a different colour : 
be will, in his mind's eye, substimte the 
independent English farmer for the pusil- 
lanimous faquir ; and will only b- called 
from his delirium by the blackened scorch- 
ed «p appearance of the adjacent hills: 
they are opposite, on the other side of the 
river, m retching to the right ; ..ml at 
th.-.r fr. f situated the small town of 
Asiatic J-.u r«.— No. XII. 


Hurd war. Its lofty mfnars rise above the 
Ganges iu simple elegance. They diversi- 
fy the scene, and draw one’s attention a 
little higher up the shore, to the sacred 
gauts of Gaee, and Hirkee Paree. Here, 
where crowds of deluded w 1 etches adore 
the flowing sticam, the coup-(roeil is 
sti iking. Men, women, and children, 
old and young, the priests of Biahina, 
and their credulous followers, mingled 
promiscuously together, cause a hum 
sufficiently great to rouse the contempia- 
the strangei on the Chand-Puliar. But 
I have done with Hurdwar, and its many 
beauties : though, before I take my leave, 
it is necessaiy to remark, that alaige fair 
is annually held here, to which multitudes 
from all parts of India resoit. 

Our traveller had now advanced 
fourteen hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta, and had reached the boun- 
dary of the Company's influence ; 
but not, as he erroneously tells us, 
“ the limits of Hiudostan.” “ Be- 
yond,” says he, “ lies the moun- 
tainous country of the Goorkahs 
that is, the country of Nipal, 
which the Goorkah princes have 
subjected to their sway: “a coun- 
try little known,” he adds, “ and 
its inhabitants only in the first stage 
of civilization a description very 
inconsistent, as will be seen, with 
the details subsequently given by 
himself. The jealous policy and 
strong military police by which 
it is suported, interposed obsta- 
cles to the visit which the traveller 
and his friend had proposed to 
pay to the valley. They were, in 
fact, opposed by a guard of sol- 
diers, and, though accompanied 
by sipahees themselves, they pro- 
perly made no attempt to enter by 
force, but, striking tlieir tents, pro- 
ceeded to another point on the 
frontier, the pass of Cossereng, 
distant about forty eoss from Hurd- 
war, which they knew to be un- 
guarded, and w here they accom- 
plished their design without moles- 
tation. 

The third and fourth chapters 
of the “ Sketches” are both of 
lively interest. They comprehend 
the author’s observatu-ns on the 
valley of Nipal, called by him th. 
Vol. II. .1 II 
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the “ Goorkah valley,” the Great 
Fair at Hurdwar, and the Agri- 
culture of Bengal. Our author’s 
general view of the valley, in a 
moral, agricultural, and political 
sense, corresponds with the im- 
pressions we have received of the 
character of the Goorkah go- 
vernment : — 

May the 16tli.— We this day encamped 
within five coss of Delira, in the midst of 
a rich, but little cultivated country. Clack 
partridges, hares, quail, deer, and every 
kind of game, we found in the greatest 
abundance. The valley is irrigated 
throughout with a multitude of small 
brooks, which render those parts that 
are cultivated very luxuriant, aud the 
grass verdant. 

One cannot hut he greatly struck with 
its depopulated appearance. Within five 
coss of Delira, the seat of government, 
had we counted each human being we had 
seen since first entering it, the number 
would not Ifave exceeded thirty. This 
can only be attributed to the defects in its 
government. It appears that the governor, 
who is commonly changed every three or 
four years, receives no fixed salary for 
his services. We learnt, it is true, that 
the produce of a jagliirc, in Nepaul, is 
generally assigned each of them, during 
his absence, and that from thence he 
draws what money is required. Cut this 
communication was supported by no 
proofs, and its authenticity is very doubt- 
ful. However, supposing it to be the 
ease, so irregular a system must ever pro- 
duce rapacity in the ruler, and poverty in 
his subjects. It may, at once give some 
idea of the government, the depopulated 
state of the country, and the inefficiency 
Of the cultivation, when I state, that this 
valley of the Goorkalis, forty coss long and 
twelve broad, yields only an annual reve- 
nue of sixteen thousand rupees. 

Some qualifications of this ac- 
count, may be thought, however, 
to occur in the paragraph which 
follows : — 

Many of tlie-e hills are cultivated to 
their summits, as, we are told, is the 
custom in China. They are divided into 
small patches aud regularly secured by 
ramparts of wood and stones ; and, being 
watered by springs issuing tioiu the top. 
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these hanging gardens present a striking 
aud singular appearance. 

The account of a Suttee, or self* 
burning of a Hindoo widow (lot 
we are still, in spite of our author, 
in Hindostan) is romantically in- 
troduced by a description of the 
pile of massy stones, beneath the 
delicate waving branches of the 
acacia, which is the customary 
memorial of those females who 
make that melancholy and even 
frightful, but sublime sacrifice 

It was in the middle of these hills of 
Upper Tibet, that on the 24th of May, 
1813, as I was contemplating the roman- 
tic scenery which on eveiy side surround- 
ed me, my attention was caught by many 
rude piles of stones, four and five feet 
high, erected in the simplest manner. 
On a few of them moss had gathered and 
imprinted age and decay over otiieis, 
the baubool* waved gently its spreading 
boughs. On inquiry, I learnt, they were 
monuments of suttees (or of w omen hav- 
ing been burnt with the bodies oftheir hus- 
bands) ; that in these peaceful regions, 
where the Hindoo religion, unrestrained 
in the practice of its religious ceremonies, 
by Christian or Moslem, existed iu all its 
original purity, they were very frequent ; 
and that, would I remain a few days, I 
should have an oppoitunity of witnessing 
one. To me, who had beheld tile various 
penances and mortifications which East- 
ern fanatics so delight in — who had seen 
them, at the Cherukh Poojah, with iron 
hooks thrust into their backs, suspended 
on lofty bamboos, whirl through the air, 
and smile in agony— who -had viewed 
them, at another festival, walk with in- 
difference iuto the Gauges, aud anxiously 
wait the coining of the alligators to devour 
them ; mothers exulting in the loss of 
their children, aud orphans bewailing the 
fate of their parents— who had witnessed 
WTelclies prostrate themselves before the 
carriage of their idol, their bones crush- 
ing as the wheels proceeded, causing each 
of us to shrink with horror from the sight 
— to me, who had beheld these, aud many 
other equally shocking excesses, a suttee 
could not, as affording a wide field for 
speculation, as displaying the whole ma- 

* The Indian acacia which produces the gaia» 
aiabic. 
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chinery of the soul wrought up to an unu- 
sual pitch, by the prospect of so cruel and 
vohmtaiy a -death, but prove of some con- 
sideration. We accordingly agreed to re- 
main, and anxiously awaited the appoint- 
ed day. 

On the 27th it arrived. At ten in the 
morning the ceremony began. A pile of 
wood, about four feet and a half high, 
being previously erected, the mourner ap- 
peared, and having performed her ablu- 
tions in the Assan, a clear meandering 
stream which ran near, walked three 
times round the fatal pile, and taking a 
tender farewell of her family and friends, 
prepaied for the last dieadful ceremony. 
She was a remote descendant of one of 
the hill princes ; and though too short for 
a fine form, had a fair and interesting 
countenance. Her natural beauty height- 
ened by her resolution, would have affect- 
ed a heart of adamant. Her glossy black 
hair hung dishevelled on her shoulders ; 
and, attired in a yellow sheet (the gar- 
ment of despair,) this infatuated widow 
ascended the fatal pile. The noise of 
drums and other native instruments now 
became deafening. Placiug the head of 
her husband* in her lap, she sat, seem- 
ingly unconcerned, and with the conti- 
nued exclamations of Ram, Ram,f wit- 
nessed the savage exultations of the Brah- 
mins, as they eagerly applied torches to 
the pile. Ghee (clarified butter), and 
other inflammable substances, having been 
profusely spread on the lower parts of the 
wood, it ignited in an instant. Still was 
heard the cry of Rani, Rym : her chief 
ambition appeared to consist in invoking 
her god to the last. The flames had now 
ascended far above the sufferer, and her 
agony was very apparent in the agitation 
of the pile. But the Brahmins immedi- 
ately threw on more wood, and buried 
both bodies from our sight. I shall not 
attempt to paint the spectacle which pre- 
sented itself on the flames being extin- 
guished : it was truly horrible. Their 
ashes weie collected and thrown into the 


* Under the Guorkah dynasty he had been an 
opulent zemindar: which, description of people, 
in India, answers to our nobility, there being 
only oi e link betwixt the prince and peasant. In 
the subversion, however, of this dynasty, he had 
been reduced nearly to the level oi a nut. 

t Ram, or Rama, the fcvouriU deity of tk# 
Hindoo womca. 


Assan ; and shortly after, a pile of stones, 
similar to those before-mentioned, wan 
erected on the spot where the suttee had 
taken place. 

The paragraph which succeeds, 
while it is essential to historical 
truth, will be read by the philan- 
thropist with feelings of mingled 
pleasure and pain ; pleasure at the 
decline of a barbarous practice, 
and pain at what he will fear the 
concomitant decline of that gran- 
deur of sentiment which, if not 
the origin of its existence, ha* 
been, in no small degree, its fruit.* 
An ancient custom, or ancient 
opinions, however absurd, or how- 
ever cruel, when linked with great 
virtues, cannot be forgone with- 
out at. least temporary injury ; and 
we may therefore justly fear for 
India, during the interval (if such 
has arrived, or is ever so to do) 
between the loss of respect for its 
old tenets and practices, and th» 
full adoption of new ones. It 
must be a period of revolution, 
and therefore of vice and crimes : 

The custom of women burning with tlit 
dead bodies of their husbands is greatly 
on the decline, and one may now be many 
years in India without having an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing it. For although th« 
British government does not actually pro- 
hibit the celebration of suttees, still every 
measure is resorted to, to prevent them - f 
and the interference of the magistrate, to 
ascertain that the widow burns of hey 
own free-will, as is strictly enjoined by 
government, and many other obstacles, 
tlnown purpo'dy in the way, serve great- 
ly to discouiage the practice. Mayhap 
too, in this respect, the Hindoo Indies at* 
not mimutu’ilr, but, observing with what 
composure our sweet countrywomen in 
the F.u-t submit to the loss of their better 
halves, ait- desirous of evincing, that at 
ple.isme, the} c«u be not at all inferior Ip 


- it i, ru tun, ary, in Europe, to spelt with 
cc-t-i-pt of the education, condition, sentiment., 
aiM morals, of Asiatic ft male «, A little less of 
i~Ruiat.ce would probably ohitk this language— 
that as to the sweeping manner m wlmh it 
cmplt.v ed. — Ret. 

4 II <2 
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them ill the exercise of two such virtues not signify, as he translates the 
as patience and resignation ! word, a naked tea n derer, but anaked 


The next object which attract- 
ed our author’s curiosity, consist- 
ed in the Troglodytes, or dwellers 
in caves, of whom, it may be ob- 
served, Montesquieu has treated, in 
the manner to be looked for from 
mere reading and imagination : — 

Often, while in tiie midst of sa' age na- 
ture, and surrounded by nearly inaccessi- 
ble mountains, have 1 been astonished by 
the appearance of these people, who, 
creeping from their holes, with small lad- 
ders of ropes, descend and mount, with 
rapidity, the most dangerous precipices. 

I had, several times, the cmiosity to 
enter these singular dwellings, formed and 
fashioned in the hard rock. In some I 
could stand upright, and take four or live 
steps each way.* The generality, how- 
ever, were very small, and hut miserably 
supplied the convenience of a hut. I fouud 
their inhabitants invariably civil. They 
are, I surmise, of the ancient Gymnoso- 
phists, or naked wanderers : not that all 
of them partook of this distinction, but 
that the generality bore a strong resem- 
blance to this sect, of which the members 
are met with oftener in the northern parts 
of India than elsewhere. The natives 
■will, however, assure you, that consider- 
ably further in the interior, they exist to- 
tally uncivilized ; and without entertain- 
ing the remotest idea of a God, or a fu- 
ture state, alternately live in trees or 
caves, crawl as beasts, and feed on roots 
and other spontaneous productions of the 
earth. But if the human species exist at 
all in so degraded a state (and I think it 
very doubtful), it surely cannot be in Ti- 
bet ; or, at least, if the remainder is in 
any way similar to the parts through 
which my friend and my«elf travelled. 
For, even in the midst of the second range 
of mountains into which we peuetrated, 
large villages were frequent, and every 
thing bespoke civilization, if not much re- 
finement. 

We cannot agree with our au- 
thor, as to the probability that his 
Troglodytes are the Gymnosophists 
of the Greeks. Gymnosophist does 

* One of the most capacious is about balf a mile 
from Hurdwar, entering ilie valley. 


philosopher ; and we see that the 
Greek language has separate names 
for both classes.Gymnosophists and 
Troglodytes : beside, it does not 
appear that the Troglodytes are 
wanderers. The Gymnosophist,, 
we cannot doubt, is the Fakeer of 
Hindostan, and the Dcrvise of 
Arabia and Persia ; of which same 
description are the Mendicant 
Friars of Europe. The celebrat- 
ed Pran Puri would have been 
called, we suspect, by the Greeks, 
a Gymnosophist. The distinctive 
term naturally presented itself to 
that people, from their being 
struck with the union of philoso- 
phy (a professional reasoning on 
God and nature) and nakedness ; 
in like manner as we should speak 
of philosophy and rags. Among 
the Greeks, though the labouring 
classes might sometimes be seen 
with little clothing, and the ath- 
letae with none, the philosophers, 
who filled a respectable station in 
society, were, from the nature of 
the climate, fully clothed. If 
Greece had a philosopher of her 
own, whom she might have term- 
ed a Gymnosophist, it was probably 
Diogenes.* 

The hills of Nipal supply India 
with female slaves : — 

The sale of the beautiful women born 
in these hills forms a lucrative trade to 
their relations and friends. Of matchless 
symmetry of body, and regularitj of fea- 
tures, their countenances, in clearness aud 
delicacy, rival those of Europeans. A 
hundred, and sometimes eighty rupees, 
will put chase a fine gill of twelve or four- 
teen, just rising to maturity. Such have 
I oiten seen both bought and sold, even 
within the limits of the Company’s pro- 
vinces ; and tiie jealous restrictions im- 
posed on this traffic are easily eluded, by 


* See a more fall and very interesting account 
of the Troglodytes of Nipal, above, p. 333, where, 
as usual, it will be seen that the pretended ex- 
istence of men who have «* no idea of God,” is 
an ignorant libel on human tra utt*. — R-ev. 
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tlie joy of the slave to escape from a state 
of starvation and the bitterest distitss, 
to tiie comforts, kind treatment, and su- 
pcrtluitics attendant on European pro- 
tection. 

Our author re-entered the Com- 
pany’s territory by the Timley 
pass, and encamped at Badshaw 
Mahel (Padishah* ** Mahal, the king’s 
house or palace) so named from 
one of Shah Johan’s hunting-seats, 
of which the ruin remains. At 
the fair at Hurthvar, our author 
witnessed some of the religious 
abuses of India, and at the same 
time facts which are favourable to 
the Christian missionary cause. 
He thinks it incumbent on him, 
nevertheless, not to suffer these 
particulars to leave too flattering an 
impression on the mind of his 
reader, and draws the following 
general picture of the persons and 
the conduct of our missionaries : — 

The generality of these men are sent 
out by the diriment missionaiy societies. 
They arrive in India on a scanty salary, 
barely sufficient to afford them the neces- 
saries of life. The Hindoo, who is taught 
from his infancy to esteem money the 
tummtnn hnnnm , and poverty as the great- 
est curse ; whose mind is swayed solely 
by interest ; whose very demeanour ac- 
commodates itself to the standard of your 
possessions ; sees himself assailed by va- 
gabonds uncountenanced by government, 
itnassociated with by any; poor, ltocquip- 
page, no attendants. These men, with 
an utter contempt fur the suuriter ii: mo'lo 
towards idolators, abuse his faith, his 
priests ; his priests, to whom sentiments 
little short of adoration are directed ; ex- 
claim against his idolatry, and threaten 
his whole generation, in case of non-re- 
pentance, with eternal misery. 

Patient of suffering, the Hindoo hears 
all without indignation. He replies, that 

* The English reader may not be displeased to 
be informed that Raja is the Hindoo, and Path- 
sfmh is Ihe Arabian, or, as it is somrt'tn-s tailed, 
the Moorish word for kinir The words raja, too 
(tow), ray ana, ter, ray, retnv, rema, “ king,” 

** queen,” are specimen, of me affinity of lan- 
guage between India and the south of Europe, 
-fie-. 
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heaven is a palace of a thousand doors ; 
that it best becomes each man to enter it 
according to liis own persuasion ; that he 
desires no one to become a proselyte 
to liis errors (if errots they are), and is 
astonished that men should take the trou- 
ble to visit so remote a country, for the 
purpose of propagating docilities which, 
though they would, probably, prove, a 
source of blessings to their own caste, 
cau never benefit liis. Such is the answer 
of the idolater ! 

Passing rapidly over the remain- 
der of our author's pages, very 
few of which fail to command at- 
tention, there are yet several par- 
ticulars of which we must take 
some brief notice. The account 
of the court of Delhi, to which 
we have before adverted, presents 
itself as next in order, and pos- 
sesses, in our mind, an interest 
which would induce us to extract 
it at length, but that we find our li- 
mits interpose : — 

No less than nineteen thousand women, 
and seven hundred males,* descendants, 
either lineally or collate! ally, of the blood 
royal, are immured within the walls of 
the palace ; a number which appears in- 
credible to those unacquainted with Asia- 
tic manners and customs. The majority 
of these never have, and never will, be- 
hold the outside of the walls, bat as a 
kind of state prisoners are rigidly seclud- 
ed in the interior. No wonder the wo- 
men should prefer death to such an exist- 
ence ; or that they should face in its 
most horrid shapes to attain their liberty. 
Numbers throw thcuisehes fioin the walls 
of the zenanas ; hut so strictly are all or- 

* When it is recoil- cl eit tint from the days of 
Timor to the present hour, the harems of the 
Moguls have been habitually recruited with the 
fairest and most beautilul i> urn, n of the hate ; 
when the rations marriages and intermarriages. 
Contracted by the pmgr-y of these concubine., 
front the closest relationship dnwn to the remot- 
est drgrets of consanguinity, are considered — and 
still ad 1 to our calculation the children begotten 
tn wedlock within the palace, commencing from 
the thud son of Timor down to the present Em- 
peror, embracing a period of no less than four 
hundred years— reckon up their several sons, and 
review the alliances contracted by them — our 
wonder will in a great degree cean ; and ihe as. 
tonishing disproportion between the births and 
deaths of India may afford matter lot .nleresting 
speculation. 
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ders respecting tliem observed, that I 
fancy an escape was never heard of : in- 
deed such a thing is tantamount to an 
impossibility, and it was but lately that a 
sipahec on duty was brought to a court- 
martial for merely enquiring of a young 
girl who fell at his feet from a great height, 
the reason of so extraordinary an act. 
The orders are so rigid respecting any 
one addressing the ladies of the harem, or 
even should they address joti, against af- 
fording them any reply, that lie narrowly 
escaped being cashiered for disobedience 
of orders. 

His Majesty’s harem consists of three 
hundred ladies ; and doubtless the most 
beautiful women of Cashmere and Cir- 
cassia compose it. Say that teu of the 
chief princes can afford to retain as many, 
which it is very well known not more 
than half of that number can do, never- 
theless, allowing they can, this will en- 
gage 3,000 ; with his Majesty’s, 3,300; 
say 4,000 ; which is the very utmost that 
can be supposed to be engaged in the roy- 
al zenanas ; abstract this number from 
the 19,000, and there will remain 15,000 ; 
allow that half of these, and probably 
more than half, arc old and iulirtn Sal- 
teeus, or the concubines and descendants 
of former monarriis, nevertheless, there 
will still remain the amazing number of 
six or seveu thousand females, many of 
them no doubt young and beautiful, con- 
fined in the palace, and denied all those 
solaces and endearments which alone can 
render life desirable. 

In the seventh chapter, we have 
a valuable account of the Faquirs, 
in which several popular miscon- 
ceptions are corrected. The 
eighth conducts us to Agra, and 
the ninth to Lucknow, a capital 
that we confess we look upon 
with some favourable sentiments 
The successive sovereigns and the 
government of Oude are repeatedly 
presented to us in many respecta- 
ble points of view. If the adop- 
tion of European arts and im- 
provements is a merit, that they 
appear to possess. We make some 
extracts from this writer’s account 
of Lucknow, the rather because 
they will contribute to the reader’s 
acquaintance with the court and 
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dominion of the Nabob- Viziers; 
several articles relating to which 
have already appeared in the Asia- 
tic Journal : — 

Lucknow certainly bears the palm of 
neatness and elegance of building from 
most of the cities of India. It has been 
greatly improved by iris excellency the 
present \uwiiab, Saadut-Ali-Khau, whose 
government, in many other respects cha- 
racterized by tyranny and avarice, has, in 
the embellishing of his capital, formed a 
contrast with that of his predecessors, aft 
honourable as unexpected. His motives 
are of little consequence : beneficial acts, 
however, arising from ostentation, merit 
applause ; their result is felt, while the 
reasons that prompted them are forgotten. 

The Imambarrah, oi place of royal bu- 
rial, is greatly esteemed : it is an exten- 
sive though heavy building. On the span 
of one arch is comprized its piiucipal 
chamber, sixty feet long by twenty feet 
broad, and which for singularity is de- 
servedly admired. The interior, however, 
does not agree with its external appear- 
ance, which is certainly grand and impo- 
sing. ft is dirty in the extreme ; and the 
centre, in which the remains of Asoph- 
ud-Dowluh, the preceding Nuwuab, lie 
intei red, is distinguished only by a silken 
canopy, as filthy as mean. 

In the reign of this piince, the Imam- 
barrali, I was told, presented frequently 
a beautiful spectacle, being illuminated 
with a profusion of wax lights in elegant 
chandeliers ; hut more especially at the 
festival of the Mohurrum, when the ex- 
penses of this place of worship were esti- 
mated at a lac of rupees. 

Saadut All, the present Nuwuab, is even 
more than indifferent concerning its fate ; 
indeed it is reported, with what truth I 
know not, that he most sincerely wishes it) 
decay. Mussulmen are rarely found either 
to repair or beautify any building com- 
menced by their predecessors: they pos- 
sess a strange idea, that nought but cala- 
mity can attend on him who violates, in 
any way, the posture of circumstances ac- 
quired to him by the hand of death, and 
little care they that the alteration is for 
the better ; they consider this a funda- 
mental article, and the effects of so la. 
mentable a prejudice are visible through- 
out Bengal, in halt-finished palaces, fiat 
houses and extensive gardens. 
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The Imambarrah was built by Asoph- 
ud-Doulah, at the expense of one million 
sterling; less would have sufficed for his 
brother, Saadut-Ali, to have disliked it. 
He has, however, far surpassed his pre- 
decessor in works of utility ; and will, on 
this account, leave a name, if not so splen- 
did, at least more honourable, behind him. 

Lucknow is the only court in India, the 
Nizam’s excepted, in which any degree of 
magnificence now prevails ; or in whose 
state and grandeur oriental* descriptions 
are realized. In the preceding pages I 
have spoken of Delhi— of Agra ; as courts 
r — as metropolises, they exist no longer. 
The days of Timor, Shall Jell an and Ac- 
J)ar, are fled ; and we now behold the 
descendants* of their Viziers, or prime 
ministers, the first and greatest of all the 
Indian powers* 

His excellency the present Nuwuab sup- 
ports distinguished state, has upwards of 
a thousand elephants, many thousand 
horses, and innumerable fine and beauti- 
fully situated palace* ; in fine, to say all 
in a word, he lives as an eastern prince* 
He is an elderly man of about sixty-four, 
and on my arrival was so unwell as not 
to admit of the introduction of strangers ; 
I was consequently deprived of the plea- 
sure I had expected in seeing him. 

Lucknow is situate on the river Gooni- 
fy, which, though not comparable to the 
Ganges or Jumna, as to size or rapidity, 
probably surpasses both in the purity of 
its waters, and the scenery of its banks. 
An air of comfort pervades the greater 
part of the city, and I remarked, with 
considerable satisfaction, that the loath- 
some and disgusting scenes of misery and 
poveity, so conspicuous in every other 
large city I had visited in India, were 
here either wholly unknown, or studious- 
ly conceal ed. 

The poorer class of natives seemingly 
enjoy in Lucknow a degree of liberty ful- 
ly suitable to their condition ; and if, in 
the exercise of it, they at times overstep 
the bounds of prudence and discretion, 
their licentiousness is quickly repressed 

* Both the founders of the dynasties of Oude 
and the Deccan (the Nizam) were ministers of the 
court of Delhi j their independence arose from 
the extensive power and authority with winch 
they were invested by their wvereign » 


by the just and dreaded power of every 
superior. In other respects, this city 
will bring forcibly to the recollection of 
an Englishman those of his native land ; 
the same streets, fine houses, and mea- 
dows feitiiized by the Goomty, form the 
inteiior and suburb of Lucknow, while 
the multitude of mosques, with their gilt 
spites and towering miliars, give it an air 
of splendour to be only increased by a 
mid-day sun, reflecting them as masse* 
of living gold. 

At Lucknow are to be found the best 
artizans and mechanics of cteiy kind, 
men little inferior in skill to our best 
workmen at home. They receive every 
encouragement fiom the Nuwuab.*, who 
employ often aud pay handsomely. But 
as to any exclusive manufacture for which 
the city is famous, affording a mine of 
wealth within itself, similar to Benares 
and other places, as I could hear of none, 
to I imagine it is not possessed of any. 

The disposition of the natives of Oude 
is generally deemed unfriendly to us : in 
reality, I fancy not more so than those of 
our own territory; though these last, 
being more immediately under our con- 
troul, ai e restrained by fear from evin- 
cing their ill will, whereas the natives of 
Oude, chiefly Mussulmen, little restricted 
by their laws, and careless of giving of- 
fence, are ever ready to ev ince their ani- 
mosity towards those, who in erecting 
their own government, shook that of 
“ the faithful” to the ground. 

The Nabob-Vizier alluded to 
by our author is since dead, and 
his successor appears to vindicate, 
in his personal example, the Mo- 
hamedan princes from the charge 
preferred in the above extract, of 
neglecting the works of their an- 
cestors.* 

A description of Constantia, 
the villa built by the late Major- 
General Martine, introduces a cha- 
racter of that person f The tenth 
chapter, on the prevalence of 


• See, above. Recent Anecdotes of the Cojrt 
of Lucknow j description of the decorations of 
the Imambarrah, &c. page 5*8. 

t Some Anecdotes of M;]o&.General Martint 
a/e given above, page 5G7, 
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concubinage — half-castes — Hin- 
doostanee women — difficulty of 
forming a desirable marriage in 
India — European Zenanas — and 
expenses attending them,” — will 
not be thought the most insipid in 
the book. The subject of the 
half-caste population is a very se- 
rious one, in a political view. The 
Hindoo women are as much admired 
by our author as by Mr Onne the 
historian.* The eleventh chapter 
is wholly devoted to the sports of 
India — “ tiger, lion, and hog- 
hunting, and shooting in general.” 
From the twelfth, we extract some 
brief remarks on the Hindoo and 
Mohamedan women : — 

Secluded in the solitary retirement of 
the harem, the Hindoo women, consi- 
dering it derogatory either to read or 
write, to work, and more especially to 
spin,* pass their lives in trivial amuse- 
ments with their slaves, and in submit- 
ting to the caprice of a man, whose ideas 
have taught him to consider women but 
as instruments of pleasure. With the 
Mahometan, however great the number 
of concubines retained, and although the 
sons and daughters of concubinage are, 
by the Musselmau law, deemed equally 
legitimate with those bom in wedlock, 
the wife is always respected, aud beheld 
with feelings of lote and veneration, dif- 
fering widely from those which tile beau- 
ty of a concubine may casually inspire. 
She reigns supreme in the harem — her 
will is law — and the many votaries of 
pleasure which polygamy authorizes, but 
which are much ofteuer retained for pur- 
poses of state than sensuality, are effec- 
tually awed, and compelled to reverence 
her who fills a situation every way more 
suitable to the laws of reason aud re- 
ligion. 

At p. 194, the author informs 
us that “ the Hindoos invariably 
burn their dead but immediate- 
ly afterward contradicts this state- 
ment, by representing that the 
practice is confined to “ higher 


• See Asiatic Journal, Vol. I. page 445, 

• The fpinn ujg-wheel in a houte u the surest 
lutUcauoa of its poverty. 


classes while the “ middling or 
poorer,” “ alter merely singeing 
the corpse over a lew sticks, de- 
liver it as chance may direct, to 
the Ganges or Jumna, the Bag- 
harati or Brimputra. Thus, every 
hour, passed on the rivers of In- 
dia, presents sights shocking ti> 
humanity, and sickening to the 
most apathetic. Crows and vul- 
tures are seen daily floating on 
half-eaten bodies.” — The chapter 
on Calcutta is lively and diversi- 
fied, and the author’s account of 
the state of society in that settle- 
ment, highly favourable. He em- 
barked lor England on the 26th of 
November 1814. 

Three chapters are given to a 
very interesting account of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and, here, 
some arguments are offered in sup- 
port of a conjecture ventured up- 
on by our author, that the Qua.- 
Quees, or Hottentots of the south 
of Africa, are a people originally 
from Tartary. 

Our author left St Helena on 
the 80th of April 1815 He con- 
cludes a chapter on that island as 
follows : — 

Speaking generally of St. Helena, tlire* 
or four days are quite as many as can be 
passed in it to advantage by any visitor! 
’Tis tine the scenery of the interior is 
pretty, nay beautiful ; hut one soon fires 
of gazing continually on the same objects; 
and, 1 take it, there is more turn than 
truth iu the remark, that the island is 
equally famous for the beauty of its sce- 
nery aud i' • women. 

It must be quite unnecessary, af- 
ter the detail into which we have 
gone, and the quotations we have 
made, that we should pass a for- 
mal character on this little work. 
Our readers, by this time, are as 
well qualified as ourselves to pro- 
nounce that it is replete with en- 
tertainment ; tliaf .is author is well 
qualified, by habits of observa- 
tion, for the task he lias underta- 
ken ; and that the information hg 
has collected is given in an easy 
and agreeable manner. * 
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METEOROLOGY OF BOMBAY. 

The following is a statement of the 
•bservations on the weather, made at 
♦he rooms of the Literary Society of Bom- 
bay, from July 1815 to June 181 6: 


THERMOMETER. 


1815. 

Highest 

Degrees. 

Lowest 
If egret's. 

Mean. 

July 

85* 

77* 

82* 

August. . . . 

80* 


83* 

September.. 

85 

79* 

81 * 

Uc tober .. . 

85 

80 

82* 

November.. 

m 

77 

82* 

December... 

8ii 

72 

77 j 

1816. 




January ... 

79 

69* 

70* 

February . . 

81 

72 

76* 

March .... 

83* 

75 

78* 

April 

87* 

78 

83* 

Slay 

89 

83 

80* 

Juue 

88 

78 

83* 


BAROMETER. 


1815. 

July 

InchDeg. 

29 87 

InchDeg. 

29 61 

29 

746 

August.. .. 

29 

96 

29 

71 

29 

85 

September.. 

30 

11 

29 

71 

30 

03 

October... . 

30 

15 

29 

82 

29 

967 

November.. 

30 

18 

29 

81 

30 

02 

December... 

30 

17 

30 

01 

30 

09 

1816. 







January 

30 

28 

30 

05 

30 

148 

February.. . 

30 

19 

30 

02 

30 

08 

March 

30 

12 

29 

97 

70 

03 

April 

30 

09 

29 

91 

29 

98 

Slay 

30 

06 

27 

77 

29 

72 

June 

29 

99 

29 

68 

29 

875 


N. B. The temperature is taken at 
10 A. M. 1 P. M. daily ; consequently the 
register does not show the extreme of 
Eold, nor the true mean, which is two 
degrees lower. 'I he pressure is taken at 
10 A. M. and 4 P. M, daily, at the open- 
ing and closing of the rooms. 

THE JAVA PEARL. 

By a vessel which arrived from Java in 
April last, a singular and extraordinary 
production of nature reached the pre- 
sidency of Madras. It is a pearl of very 
uncommon size and lustre. In shape it 
somewhat resembles an irregular oblong, 
and is nearly two inches in length; it* 
Asiatic Journ.— -No. XII. 


hue is the purest milky white. By tht 
aid of some extrinsic gold ornaments, it 
has been modelled so as to assume the ap- 
pearance of a mermaid, in the act of 
combing her hair. The body is wholly 
formed of the oiiginal pearl; the head, 
shonldeis, and arms are of white enamel ; 
the tight hand, which is thrown up, cot - 
tains a comb ; the tail consists of beauti- 
ful green enamel, and is exquisitely fitttd 
to the body. On the back part yf the tail 
are engi avert the word * — Fallunt aspectus 
canteyqie Sirjnis . — From the cil’.um- 
statice of this motto being badly spelt, 
there is reason to conclude, that the woi k- 
mansbip must have been executed by Ma- 
lay artists tinder the inaccurate instrut - 
tiou of some Europeans. This extraor- 
dinary production has been, it is undei- 
stood, transmitted to the supreme go- 
vernment, for the purpose of beiug sold 
to answer some claims of the Java go- 
vernment against certain individuals, its 
otiginal proprietors. The value of it 
cannot be estimated with the slightest 
piecision, as from it* greatly exceeding 
iu size and beauty the richest pearls pre- 
viously known to exist, there is no com- 
parative standard by which it may be 
latcd. Jt is not said whether its body 
is perforated, or the gold appeudages 
merely affixed by superficial attachment. 
In the eyes of European jewellers, pearls 
lose half their value by being bored. 

LARGE DIAMONDS. 

The number of known diamonds of 
Ihirty-six carats and upwards, are stated 
to be no more than nineteen, two only 
of which were in England, viz. the Piggott 
diamond, weighing forty-five carats, and 
worth £16,200 ; and one in the posses- 
sion of the Hornsby family, of thirty-six 
carats, worth £8,000. Holland has but 
one, which weighs thirty-six caiat*, amt 
is valued at £10,368; its form is conical, 
and it was for some time in the posses- 
sion of Means. Rundell and Bridge, of 
London. France has two, the largest 
was bought by the Duke of Orleans da- 
ring hi* regency, and thence called the 
Regent’s diamond ; its weight is one hun- 
dred thirty-six carats and a half, and va- 
lue £149,058. Gei many has one, weigh- 
ing a hundred and thirty carats and a 
half, and worth £155,612. Russia is rich 
in these gem* ; its la-gest is that of the 
sceptre, which is *aid to weigh seven hun- 
dred and seventy-nine carats. If this h# 
true, it must be worth, according to the 
general mode of estimating them, the 
enormous sum of £4,859,728. The his- 
tory of thi* diamond is rather curio** * 

V«L. II. 4 I 
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for a long time it formed the eye of an 
East-Indian idol, from which post it was 
removed by an Euiopeaa soldier. From 
him it passed through sevetal hands, and 
was finally sold to the Empress Catha- 
rine for £90,000, a handsome annuity, 
and a patent of nobility. Russia has se- 
veral others, one of which is estimated 
at £399,800. The Great Mogul has one 
of a rose colour, and valued at £622,728. 
The two principal ones belonging to Per- 
sia, are called, in the hyperbolical language 
of the Ea«t, “ r Jhe Mountain of Splen- 
dour,” &c. and ei The Sea of Glory 
one is worth £145,800, and the other 
£34,843. The Portuguese royal family 
have two, one of which is still uncut, 
and if we may credit the Poituguese ac- 
counts, is the largest ever found ; it is 
said to weigh one thousand six hundred 
and eighty carats ; and supposing it to 
lose half its weight in cutting, it would 
be worth £5,644,800, upwards of a mil- 
lion more thau the sceptre diamond of 
Russia. There is a small part broken off, 
which was doue by the man who found 
it, who, ignorant what stone it was, 
struck it with a hammer upon an anvil. 
It was found in Brazil. It must not 
be concealed that some persons conver- 
sant in these things, doubt the existence 
of this stone. According to the model 
exhibited, it is somewhat like the shape 
and size of an ostrich’s egg. The other 
diamond, in the possession of the house 
of Braganza, is worth £369,800. 

Mr. Thompson has exhibited models of 
all thejarge diamonds. He states, that af- 
ter repeated experiments, lie has at 
length succeeded in producing a trans- 
parent paste glass, exactly equal in speci- 
fic gravity to the diamond, that is three 
and a half times heavier than its own 
bulk of water. Having thus produced a 
material suited to his purpose, he next 
ascertained, though not without consi- 
derable difficulty, the form and colour 
of each of the diamonds that he intended 
to imitate, and by varying the tints of 
his composition, and attending to the 
weight, he was enabled to produce a fac- 
simile of each. 


An interesting account of the Diamond 
Mines of Malavillv, &e. occurs in the 
Asiatic Journal for the preceding month, 
in the renew of Heyne’s Tracts on India. 

A description of the Mat tan Diamond 
will hi found in the present number, in 
the Sketch of the Island of Borneo. 

MYR OB ALANS. 

4 To the accrual cf Mjrobalans (some- 
times erroneously written Myrabolans) 
inserted above (p. 501), may be added 
the following, extracted horn Milburn’s 
valuable work, entitled “ Oriental Com- 
merce.” 


Myrabolans are dried fruits of the plum 
kind, brought from Bengal and other parts 
of the East Indies ; there are fivekinds of 
them, viz. 

I. India Myrabolans are a small long 
fruit, of the size of a finger’s end, black 
without and within, without stone, and 
vety hard. Chuse such as are black, 
plump, and dry, of a sharping astringent 
taste, and the heaviest that can be pro- 
cured. 

II. Chebulic Myrabolans very much 
resemble a date, but are rather larger and 
longer, and have full corner ridges of a 
yellowish brown colour. These should 
be chosen fleshy and plnmp, the least 
wrinkled and black that is possible ; such 
as are resinous within, of a brownish 
colour, an astringent taste, with a little 
bitterness, are to be preferred. 

III. Petlerick Myrabolans are a small 
fruit of the bigness of a nutmeg, of a 
reddish yellow without, and yellowish 
within, having a stone with a kernel ; the 
root is of little value. 

IV. Emblic Myrabolans are abont the 
size of a gall-nut, rough and ridged on the 
outside ; the plumpest and blackest of 
these are most, esteemed. 

V. Citron Myrabolans. This kind 
grows in various parts of India, more par- 
ticularly about Goel and Batidaloo on the 
Malabar coast ; they are about the size, 
of a French plum, having a stone with a 
white kernel. The natives frequently can- 
dy them. Chuse your Citron Myrabolans 
of a reddish, or golden yellow, well fed, 
heavy, and hard to break, and of an as- 
tringent disagreeable taste ; such as are 
decayed should be rejected. 

The follow iug i» an account of the My- 
rabolans impoi ted, and sold at the East 
India Sales, in the years 1803 to 1808 in- 
clusive, with the sale amouut and aver- 
age price per cwt. 


J Yrs . 

M. 

s. 

s 

s. 

’Islet. 

Arer. per 

ctcl. 

L. 

cwt. 

L. 

cw t. 

L 

t. S. D. 

11803 

— 

— 

682 645 

682 

645 

0 18 11 

!l«04:i84 

120 

— 



184 

129 

0 13 6 

J1805 

1806 

22 

8 

— 


22 

8 

0 7 3 

11807 

,1808 

3 

5 

z 

z 

1 

5 

1 13 4 


20 cwt. of Myrabolans are allowed 18 
ton. The duty on dry Myrabolans is, per- 
manent, 7s. and temporary, or war-dutry, 
2s. 4d. per cwt. On those candied, the 
former duty is 6d. and the latter 3d. 
per lb. 

JAVA SHIP-BUILDING. 

It may be at least a matter of curiosity, 
if not of edification, to contrast the facili- 
ties with which ship-building may bg 
carried on in Java, with the difficulties 
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aud expence with which it is conducted 
at Bombay, Calcutta, and Penang 

At Bombay, European skill is, as it 
were, excluded, and promises long to con- 
tinue to be so ; therefore no ship, at that 
port, is ever built on strict scientific prin- 
ciples. No such exclusion operates in 
regard to Java, where there is open the 
fairest field for honest competition. At 
Bombay, indeed, ships are constructed of 
the most admirable materials ; but Java 
is in all this upon an equality with it, and 
when the high price of the Malabar teak, 
resulting from the great distance of the 
forests, is contrasted with the cheapness 
of that of Java, arising from the vicinity 
of the forests to the coasts, and an easy 
transport by water carriage throughout, 
instead of a laborious carriage of mauy 
miles of hill aud dale, all attempts at a 
further parallel must in fairness be dropt. 

The port of Calcutta enjoys all the ad- 
vantages of the most skilful and scientific 
building, the advantages of accumulated 
capital, and of skilful labourers trained 
by years of experience. But these advan- 
tages are unequal to balance the natural 
disabilities under which it labours. The 
ships of Calcutta owe their best proper- 
ties to the wood brought fiorn Malabar, 
from Rangoou or Java, and all their in- 
feriority to other Indian shipping, to the 
use of that which is the growth of the 
.country itself. The simple statement of 
oue authentic fact, that the leak of Java 
brings in the Calcutta market one advance 
of three hundred per cent, will render any 
other argument superfluous 

With respect to the small settlement of 
Penang, it labours under all the disad- 
vantages of Calcutta, without any of its 
advantages. All, or almost all, the ma- 
terials of ship-building must be transport- 
ed thither, for neither the island itself, 
nor the surrounding country, possess a 
single stick of timber fitted foi the genera! 
purposes of ship-building; the prime of 
the tndiau forest being, in the Malay 
countries, as unknown to the west of 
Java, as the oak or the beech tree. 

It is not the object of these remarks to 
institute any invidious comparison, to de- 
cry existing establishments, or claim ex- 
clusive privileges for new one*. One 
object is to draw into notice every avail- 
able source of national wealth or industry, 
being as thoroughly convinced, that an ho- 
nourable competition is the surest means 
of obtaining for our martial aud commer- 
cial navy, tlie best aud cheapest supply of 
shipping, as it is the certain meaus of 
bringing to perfection every other em- 
ployment in which hnrnau skill or indus- 
try is exerted. 

DUTCH EAST INDIA TRADE. 

„ Mr. Goldberg, the Dutch Director Ge- 
neral of Commerce, has published the 


following notice on this subject, in the 
Amsterdam Courant : — 

The navigation and commerce with all 
the Dutch East India possessions, with 
the exception of the provinces of Amboy- 
na, Banda, Tern ate, and the inlands 
under their jurisdiction, shall continue 
to enjoy the same freedom as prescribed 
in an order of the 28th of February last, 
the same legislations and tariffs remain- 
ing in force as existed under the English 
government ; all the export and import 
duties being nevertheless to he paid in 
silver coin. 

In pursuance of this resolution, the 
following regulations are fixed : — 

1. That Dutcli ships and goods, under 
whatever denomination, as well as the 
ships aud goods of inhabitants of the 
Asiatic possessions, shall pay less import 
and export duties than foreigners. 

2. That at a future period, which shall 
soon be fixed, this diminution ot duties 
shall be allowed only to vessels built in 
the Netherlands, or in Dutch India. 

3. Tiiat both foreign and Dutch ships 
arriving in the ports of the mother coun- 
try, from our East India possessions, 
shall be exempt from duties on entrance, 
provided they can furnish the necessary 
proofs that the established Ea.t India 
export duties have been paid on the whole 
of the lading. 

It is also resolved, that the cultivator 
shall have the free and uuiucumbered dis- 
posal of all the produce raised by him, 
(with the exception of the contribution 
in kind, which, by the giving up of these 
possesrions from the hands of the English, 
now recommences in full force), pro- 
vided lie pay- the poundage, or laud rent, 
either in produce or iu mone) . 

The prodiu ts which the chief govern- 
ment of India receives, either as contin- 
gents, obligatory deliveries, or coming 
under the denomination of any other 
dues, in so far as not necessary fur the 
wants of the Indian colonies, shall he 
sold in India, by public auction, or at 
fixed prices, as shall be most advantage- 
ous for the count! y. 

If any of these products remain unsold, 
which are destined for the Dutch maiket, 
they shall be sent home together with the 
reserved spices, "and shall here te con- 
verted into money * y -ate, for the account 
of the treasury ot the state. 

Opium may be impoited into the island 
of Java alone, solely with the express 
permission of the chief government ; the 
import thereof into all the other Dutch 
East India colonies lying to the east of 
the island of Sumatra, upon pain of for- 
feiture of ship and cargo, besides other 
arbitrary punishments according to the 
exigency of the case. ' 

'file trade with Japan remains re- 

4 12 
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served under tlie direction of the chief 
government of Dutch India. 

Finally, all ships sailing from Dutch 
ports to the Fast India possessions of the 
state, or departing from thence, shall he 
bound, on the requisition of government, 
to take with them a certain number of 
officers or men for the land or sea service, 
and to appropriate a terrain portion of 
Ship room for that purpose ; all in pro- 
portion to the ship’s size, and at a rea- 
sonable rate of freight. 

The article concludes with recommend- 
ing to ship captains to take out dollars, 
as being most convenient for paying the 
import and export duties in the East 
Indies. 

The distance between Btdwaee and 
Katmandoo is stated to be between 
thirty and foity miles. 

NEW SAND-BANK. 

A new sand-bank appears to be form- 
ing between the Isle of Sian and the 
English coast, in St. George’s Channel. 
On the 31st of Slay, Sir. R. Coulthard, 
of the Bee tiawl-boat, of Whitehaven, 
examined it. In passing over its top, 
and as near as he thought to the middle, 
he found the sounding four, fathoms and 
a half. The top seemed to round up 
quickly, and to run in the shape of a 
segment of a circle of near a mile and a 
half in an eastern and western direction 

■r compass. Its composition was a hard 

la k sand, aud red shells; and at the 
time the Bee passed the middle of the 
bank, St. Bees Head bore E. j N. and 
Red Brows, near Ramsay, W. N. W. 
Tbe second cast of the lead, which was 
done as quickly as possible after the first, 
was seven fathoms ; the next ten ; then 
thirteen and twenty-four, &c. till site got 
into regular spuudings, on the mud ; and 
at the time of her passing, it was as near 
half-flood as could be estimated. Now, 
supposing the rise of the tides, at springs 
and neaps, to be at that place about 
eighteen and nine feet respectively (which 
is the nearest that can be estimated, from 
Captain Huddart’s survey) when the moon 
is six days old, which it is on that day, 
the probable rise of the whole tide, ex- 
clusive of winds, will be about twelve 
feet ; the sounding at half-tide being 
twenty-seven feet. If from this we de- 
duct six feet for the half-tide, it leaves 
twenty-oil" feet at low water on that 
day : which might prove at that time 
rlaugerous to a laden ship of fifteen feet 
water, if blowing strong; but how much 
■tore so at springs, when the fall of the 
tide is considerably increased ! 

INDIAN MINER ALOGV. 

In many of the public journals, both 
in this canhtry and on t|e continent, it 


has been reported, that tlie distinguished 
traveller, Baron Von Humboldt, was to 
proceed to ludia, in order to examine its 
mineralogy and geology. We have always 
been of opinion that such investigation* 
ought, if possible, to be conducted and 
executed by our own countrymen ; it is 
therefore with the greatest satistaetion 
we inform our readers, that the celebrated 
Sir John Malcolm has engaged a mine- 
ralogist of this country to go with him to 
India. Sir. Laidlaw, the gentleman who 
accompanies Sir John, is, we are in- 
formed, no less eminent as a piactical 
mineralogist and geologist than as an 
engineer. We therefore confidently anti- 
cipate, from the labours of tbisgeutleman, 
numerous discoveries, which cannot fail 
to prove highly interesting to tlie scien- 
tific world, aud of the greatest importance 
to our Indian empire, from tlie new 
sources of wealtlt which they will dis- 
close. We may lieie again refer to Hevne’* 
Tracts on ludia, as containing papers of 
much interest to the mineralogist. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT BOMBAY. 

Of the improvements which, at various 
epochs, have taken place ill Bombay, 
there was none so important as the 
Valiard, which communicates between 
Beach Candy and Love Grove; and which 
prevents the ocean from making an 
inroad through the centre of the island. 
This substantial work, witli smaller ones 
of the same description, hare preserved 
the low lands of the island from being 
constantly inundated by the flood tides : 
and there is reason to believe, had these 
never been constructed, that of tlie 
populous island of Bombay, there would 
he now nothing remaining, from the 
ravages of the sea, but its barren hills. 
While the sea was excluded, no sufficient 
provision was made to carry off the rain 
water, which still collected in the lowest 
part of the island, where the soil, we 
are given to understand, is twelve feet 
below high water mark, and formed an 
unwholesome swamp, during the rains, 
and for some months after them. 

To remedy this evil has been anobjert 
of the most serious consideration, for 
some time past, with the public autho- 
rities, to whom such matters immediately 
belong ; and we are happy to have it in 
our power to announce, that government, 
with the most praiseworthy consideration 
for the comfort and welfare of the com- 
munity, hare at length resolved Upon 
executing the plans which have been 
proposed to them. 

A most admirable report on tlie topo- 
graphy of the island has been drawn up 
by Lieutenant Hawkins, which has lei 
to the above resolution. 
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MILITARY FUND. 

A committee of officers having been 
appointed to draw out a plan for the 
formation of a Military Fund at Bombay, 
have preferred the Madras system, 
which, besides having stood the test of 
experience, has prospered, and been pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial conse- 
quences. An institution fraught with 
such humane and beneficent views, will, 
we are persuaded, be cordially supported 
by the officers of the Bombay army, and 
it is to be heartily prayed that it may con- 
duce to their welfare; a consolation it must 
ever prove, to reflect, that a man's family, 
should death prematurely snatch us from 
the world, will be protected against want 
and its attendant miseries. % 

It may be surprizing that the establish- 
ment of a Military and Naval Fund in 
England has never engaged the attention 
of the Ring’s service. A small contri- 
bution, proportioned to rank, from each 
officer, would yield a large annual in- 
come, and a few years’ augmentation of 
interest would constitute a fund amply 
sufficient to meet eveiy demand of a 
charitable nature, and even the grant of 
annuities to the senior classes of officers. 

NEW LONDON PUBLICATIONS. 

DIVINITY* 

Unitariaaism a Sciiptural Creed : occa- 
sioned by the Pamphlets of Mr. Law and 
Mr. Baxter in ’Defence of the Doctrine of 
the Trinity. By T. C. Holland, Minister 
of the Unitarian Congregation in Preston. 
Is. 6d. 

A Defence of the Divinity of our Bles- 
sed Saviour, in Answer to some Letters 
by Mr. T. C. Holland, in which that doc- 
trine was attacked ; with Remarks on the 
Personality of the Holy Ghost. By Ed- 
ward Law, A. M. Minister or the Church 
of the Holy Trinity at Preston, and Chap- 
lain to the Lord Bishop of Chester. 
Price 4s. 

The Season and Time ; or, an Exposi- 
tion of the Prophecies which relate to the 
Two Periods of Daniel subsequent to the 
twelve hundred years now recently expi- 
red ; being the time of the Seventh Trum- 
pet ; and prophetically assigned to the 
Extirpation of Apostaey, and Accomplish - 
njenf of I lie Recon cHiation of the Jews, 
and Introduction of the Millcnimn. To- 
gether *yith Remarks upon the Revolu- 
tionary Antichrist, pioposed bv Bishop 
Horsley and the Rev. G. S. Faber. By 
W. Ettrick, A. M. Author of the Second 
Exodus, or Reflections on the Prophecies 
of the last Times. 3 8vo. 12s. hoards. 

* .Sermons op the Union of Truth, Rea- 
ron, and Revelation, in the Doctrine of 
the Established Church Uf England and 
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Ireland. Preached in the years 1814, 
1815, 18IG. By the Hon. and Rev. Ed~ 
ward John Tumour, A. M. 8vo. 12s, 
boards. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

CrutwelPs Housekeeper’s Accompf- 
Book, for the year 1817 ; being, an easy, 
concise, and complete method of keeping 
an exact Account of every Article made 
it^e of in the Family, on fifty-tuo pages ; 
also, containing a variety of useful Re- 
ceipts iu Cookery, Marketing 'Fables, and 
Tables of Weights and Measures, Assizes 
of Bread, Assessed Taxes, Ac. Ac. 4 to. 
2s. sewed. 

Crosby’s Complete Family Journal ; or. 
Housekeeper’s Account Book, for the 5 ear 
1817, improved by introducing additional 
Lines into the Accounts, with other new 
and useful Matter ; rendering it altoge- 
ther the most simple and easy, yet con- 
cise Register, of every Article made use 
of in a Family. To which are added 
Marketing-Tables, Lists of Commercial 
Stamps, Public Offices and the Holidays 
kept. Days and Hours of Transfer of the' 
Public Funds, Watermen’s Rates, Hack- 
ncy-coach Faics, Ac. Ac. 4to. 2s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

An Atlas for the Use of Schools. Con- 
taining Maps of the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres of the World, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North America, South America, 
England and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Spain and Portugal, Italy and 
Germany. By Miss Wilkinson. 2 parts, 
8vo„ 7s. 6d. boards. 

• HISTORY. 

A View of the Histoiy, Literature and 
Religion of the Hindoo*, including a 
Minute Description of their Manners and 
Customs ; and Translations fioni their 
principal Works, by the Rev. W. Ward, 
one ol the Baptist Missionaries at Se- 
rampore ; the second edition, carefully 
abridged and greatly improved. 4to. 
11. 10s. Imported by Black, Paibun and 
Allen. Also, this Work, re-printed, ft ore 
fhe Seram pore Edition, tor thesawe book- 
sellers, in 2 vol.s. 8ro. 

A Historical Survey of the Customs, 
Habits, and Present State of the G\ pries. 
By John Hoy land, Author of an Epitome 
of the Histoiy of the World, Ac. 

This woik is rieriirned to develop*? the 
origin of this singular people, and to 
promote 1 lie amelioration of their con-' 
dilion. 8vo. 7s. boards. 

MEDICINE. 

A Vindication of the University of 
Edinburgh, as a School ot Medicine, 
from the Aspersions of “ A Member of 
the University of Oxford.” With Re_ 
marks ou Medial Reform. By Lawson 
W ha! ley, M. D. Extraordinary Meguber 
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of the Royal Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 2s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rees’s Cyclopaedia. V’olurae XXXIV, 
Part I, of the New Cyclopaedia; or. 
Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Literature. By Abraham Rees, D. D. 
&e. Vol. 34, part 1, 4to. II. royal 
paper 11. 16s. boards. 

NOVELS. 

Purity of Heart ; or. Ancient Costume ; 
a tale : addressed to the Author of Glen- 
arvon. By an Old Wife of Twenty Years. 
]2mo. 5s. 6d. boards. 

The Revealer of Secrets ; by the Author 
of Substance and Shadow, &c. 3 vol. 
12mo. 15s. boards. 

Claudine, or Pertinacity ; by Bridget 
Bluemantle. 3 vol. I2mo. 15s. hoards. 

Villasantelle, or the Curious Imperti- 
nent; a romance: by Catherine Selden. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 

The Balance of Comfort ; or, the Old 
Maid and the Married Woman : by Mrs. 
Ross. . 3 rol. L2mo. las. boards. 

The Wife of Fitzalice and the Caledo- 
nian Siren ; a romance -. by Marianne 
Breton. 5 vol. 12mo. 11. 7s. 6d. boards. 

POETRY. 

The Poetic Mirror ; or, the Living 
Bards of Britain. Containing the Guerilla : 
Lord Byrou— Epistle to R. S»*»* ; and 
Wat a’ the Clench : Walter Scott— the 
Stranger; the Flying Tailor; and James 
Rigg : W. Wordsworth — the Gutle Greye 
Katt: James Hogg — Isabelle; and the 
Cherub . S. T. Coleridge — Peter of Bar- 
net ; the Curse of the Laureate ; and 
Carmen Judiciale: R. Southey — the 
Morning Star, or the Steam-boat of Alloa ; 
Hymn to the Moon ; and the Stranded 
Ship : J. Wilson. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

Copies of Verses to the Memory of the 
late Richard Reynolds, of Bristol, the 
benevolent Quaker, whose charities, du- 
ring his life, were perhaps unexampled, 
and to whose memory the inhabitants of 
Bristol are raising the most honourable 
monument that ever recorded and per- 
petuated the virtues of the dead — a cha- 
ritable Institution to reach the objects of 
his bounty while living. By J. Mont- 
gomery, Author of the Wanderer of 
Switzerland, &c. 2s. 

A Third Canto of Cbilde Harold’s Pil- 
grimage. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Byron. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Prisoner of Chillon; 8vo. By the 
tame. 

Poems, by Hannah More, 12mo. 8s.bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Lpndini lllustrata. Numbers XXIII, 
.XXIV, and XXV. 

The History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westmimter. 


Publications. CD**. 

Part I. containing five sheets of Letter- 
press aud five Engravings. 

TRAVELS. 

A Diary of a Journey into North Wales. 
By the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 
Printed from the original MS. in his own 
Handwriting ; together with a Fac-simile 
of a Part of the Manuscript. Edited, with 
illustrative Notes, by R. Duppa, LL.B. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XVI, was pub- 
lished on the 1st ult. 

I. The first pamphlet, in the present 
number of this useful miscellany, is by 
Mr. H. Roster, and aims at gradually 
accomplishing the amelioration of slavery. 
It is not to the honour of our conntiy, 
that the condition of the slaves of Bra- 
zilian planters should be preferable to 
that of the same class in the British co- 
lonies. The Brazilian has the advantage of 
a greater number of holidays, and his chil- 
dren are invariably supported by the mas- 
ter. The legal sanction of domestic duties 
is frequent among the Brazilian negroes, 
while the most deplorable debauchery in- 
fects the practice of the British bondmen. 
This state of morals must lead to those 
real or imputed delinquencies of conduct, 
which render the irritation of the mas- 
ter, and the consequent sufferings of the 
slave, more frequent in occurrence. The 
negro has but three holidays in a fort- 
night ; and from his earnings in this pe- 
riod, he is expected to maintain his 
children, who are yet considered as the 
property of the master. The present state 
of the slave laws is inadequate to pre- 
vent the commission of the greatest and 
most wanton barbarities. The free po- 
pulation of colour labour under personal 
discredit and depression, and the benefits 
of religion and education are scarcely 
known. A total alteration in these re- 
spects is very properly recommended by 
Mr. Roster, who also advises that the 
slaves should be regarded as serfs, be al- 
lowed to acquire property to a certain 
amount, and to purchase their own free- 
dom. He moreover recommends the in- 
crease of the number of holidays, which, 
as now regulated, are insufficient for the 
support of families. The whole pamphlet 
is eminently entitled to the notice of the 
philanthropbist and political economist. 

II. Prize Essay on the Commutation of 
Tithes, by the Rev. James Willis. 

The plan of the Reverend Gentleman 
is as follows : — Suppose a living to be 
£500 per annum, ascertained by survey r 
or any other mode of valuation, to meet 
the fluctuating price of grain. If the 
quantum to be paid in lien of tithes 
should be fixed by the average of the 
gazetted prices for every year, the church- 
wardens should then be authorized to levy, 
by a half-yearjy rate, the moiety of tit 
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living, ^250, on the occupiers of all lands 
within the parish ; but constantly ascer- 
taining the tithe-rate by the average of 
the gazetted prices. The churchwardens 
should have the same powers as the col- 
lectors of the poor-rate or land-tax, and 
themselves should be subject to certain 
tines on failure of paying the litheholder, 
twenty days after Michaelmas and Lady- 
Day, a moiety of the tithes thus regulated. 
Vestries may be held to aid the church- 
wardens in their duty, and in case of any 
dispute, the petty or quarter sessions 
should have full authority to determine. 
The land and property-tax to be paid by 
the owners ; all otherfaxes by occupiers 
of the tithes. The churchwardens are 
to have no compensation, because, being 
landholders, the advantage arising to them 
and their fellow parishioners, must be re- 
garded as entirely remunerating their 
trouble. 

III. lathe next pamphlet, Mrs. Cappe 
enters on various reflections, connected 
with personal decorum and morality. She 
enforces the desirableness and utility of la- 
dies visiting the female wards of hospitals 
and lunatic asylums. Her observations 
deserve to be carried into effect by those 
whom they concern. 

IV. According to the present institu- 
tion of the Poor Laws, every parish pro- 
vides for its own poor. Mr. Clarkson 
would introduce a different plan — that 
every parish and place, according to its 
resources, should contribute to a genera) 
fund, accruing from the equalized estab- 
lishment of poor-rates throughout Eng- 
land and Wales. Belief might thus be 
given to large manufacturing towns, where 
the rates are occasionally high. The ma- 
nufactured articles might thus be lowered 
in price, and their exportation and prefer- 
ence in foreign markets would be faci- 
litated. The increased demand for these 
articles would replace the additional sums 
which might be paid by particular places, 
and bread and the price of labour would 
experience a reduction. 

V. A Letter to a Friend in Devonshire 
on the Present Situation of the country, 
by Mr. Holdsworth, M. P. sets the sub- 
ject in a strong point of view. The re- 
medy that the author recommends is only 
general — that every inau who lives on the 
taxes of the country should stimulate in- 
dustry by every way in his power. He 
disputes the accuracy of an opinion, 
which he states to have gained ground, 
that a scarcity of corn will lake place at 
no distant period, and effect an advan- 
tageous change in the present distressed 
state of agriculture. High prices maybe 
profitable to individuals ; hut the system 
will be disordered. Agriculture, like all 
other trades, can only be promoted within 
the natural boundaries of its capital j and 
a certain and regular market can alone 
restore public credit. 


VI. The next tract is on the Elgin 
Marbles, and contains the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, in 
regard to their value. It appears that his 
Lordship .was authorised, by a firman 
from the Porte, to appropriate these mar- 
bles ; and this license, after a consider- 
able period of marked suspicion and rold- 
ness, was granted to him, in consequence 
of the impression resulting from the suc- 
cess of the British arms in Egypt. 

VII. Mr. Taylor’s explanation, con- 
tinued from last No. of the literal im- 
port of the follies connected with the 
Eleusinean and Bacchie Mysteries, will 
be perused with more advantage in the 
original, than iu the imperfect statement 
which accords with the plan of a news- 
paper. 

VIII. ‘ An address to her royal high- 
ness the Princess Charlotte, on her mar- 
riage,' is addressed to the relief of the 
countn/ from its present distress, which 
the author ascribes to the sudden change 
in its circulating medium. To account 
for this, he takes a general view of the 
history of the funding system. The 
remedy contemplated by the author, is 
founded on the laws of Scotland, from 
which, after explaining tiie method of 
proceeding, he proposes to adopt the 
Fiar’s method of striking the price of 
grain fort the last year’s crop in that 
country. 

The country now pays eleven millions 
a year to the commissioners of the sink- 
ing fund, and thirty-four millions a year 
to the public creditor. 

The author thinks it expedient to sus- 
pend the payment to the sinking fund, 
and establish one when the country can 
bear it, on the principle of gradually 
applying it to the gradual abolition of the 
debt. Lot a Fiar’s price be struck from 
the year 1792 down to the time of the last 
loan ; also a Fiar’s price, as in February 
last, for the last year, and in every suit- 
sequent Februaiy, for the year preceding. 
The public creditor is then to receive his 
interest upon the rule of three— accord- 
ing to the Fiar’s price of corn now and 
for ever ; but, according to tlte pledge he 
received from government, is still to he 
exempted from every sort of tax, and the 
whole taxation of the country is to fall 
directly upon land and houses. 

IX. The speech of .Mr. Serjeant Onslow, 
on moving for a bill to regit/afe tend re- 
strain the rate of interest, is next in 
order. The orator recommends tUc total 
repeal of the present laws, and maintains 
that all prohibitory laws tend but to in- 
flame the evil they seek to obviate. His 
opinion is seconded by various examples. 
Tlte debtor is thus made to pay, not oi.lv 
for the use of the money, but for tins 
lender’s risk of incurring the penalties of 
usury. Interest was always a subject of 
honor and indignation to the scrupulous 
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morality of the fathers of the church ; 
uor was it tolerated in England until the 
reign of Henry VIII. The law was vari- 
ously graduated, until the time of Queen 
Antic, when it was fixed at five per ceut. 
in England, In Ireland and the colonies, 
a higher rate is yet allowed. 

X. The Reverend O. Glover condemns 
the character and tendency of the pro- 
perty tax, in terms which faithfully con- 
vey the sentiment of the country. 

XI. A Letter, by Richard, late Lord 
Bishop of Laudaff, to his grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, is the last pam- 
phlet in the number. The extreme in- 
equality of thercveuues of the established 
clergy, and the destitution of a large por- 
tion of its more industrious members, 
have long been viewed with concern by 
those who duly estimate the jwtlitical 
moment and the moral benefit of religion. 
The noble and reverend author proposed 
that part of the estate*, and the prefer- 
ments of the richer bishopricks, should 
be annexed, as they become vacant, to 
the pooler. This important condition is 
well calculated to counteract the preju- 
dices that might otherwise speciously in- 
terfere with the benevolent and equitable 
object of the author. A hill might be 
submitted to pat Lament for transferring, 
iu like manner, one third, or some other 
defined part, of the income of every 
deanery, prebend, or cattonry, of West 
minster, Windsor, dec. to the same pur- 
poses, mutatis mutandis , as the fii st-ti nits 
and tenths were assigned by the act of 
5th Queen Anne. Should it he objected, 
.that, on this plan, too large a proportion 
of the lands of the kingdom would be 
held in moitmain, this may he temedied, 
either by allowing the clergy to accept of 
certain payments from the funds iu the 
place of reuts from lands held in mort- 
main ; or the incumbents of small livings 
might be permitted to receive from the 
Several churches, whose deaneries, Ac. are 
purposed to be diminished, certain annual 
stipends. The bishops, iu their political 
attributes, are too apt to allow the pro- 
spect of preferment to render them sub- 
servient to a minister; and, in this 
yerpeef, the author anticipated an advan- 
tageous change of practice, if not of 
pi iuciple. 

IN THE PRESS. 

Sermons on the Parables. By the Rev. 
W. M. Trinder. 8vo, 12s. boards. 

A Descriptive Catalogue of Recent 
Shells, arranged according to the Linueau 
method, with particular attention to the 
tyuouymy ; to whiclt is subjoined a co- 
pious index of the Synonyms used by 
previous Conchologica! Authors. By L. 
, W, Dillwyn, F. R. S. F. L. S. Honorary 
.Member of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, the Liuuean Society of Philadejphia, 
Ac. 


CDec. 

The Present Peerage of the United 
Kingdom, with the Arms of the Peers 
and Baiouets. 7s. 6d. in boards, or 9s, 
half bound. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Dr. Lettsom, with a Selection 
from his Correspondence with tile princi- 
pal Literati of this anil foreigu Countries. 
By T. J. Pettigrew, F. L. S. The work 
will be comprised in three volumes. The 
first two will consist of a Memoir of Dr. 
Lettsom, and a Selection of geueial Cor. 
respondcnce with Linnaeus, Lord Laus- 
dowu. Sir M. Martin, Bart. Rev. Dr*. 
Matlison, Lathrop, Ac. Or?. Ash, Bisset, 
Cuming, Currie, Darwin, falconer, Fo- 
thergill, Beuj. Franklin, Percival, Rush, 
Waterhouse, Zimmermaun, Ac. Ac. and 
a Memoir of the late Dr. Neiid, written 
by himself. — Tile third volume (which 
may he had sepaiate) will be composed 
of Original Medical Papers, Cases and 
Correspondence with Baron Haller, Drs. 
Cullen, Struve, See. Ac. — The price of the 
first two volumes, to subscribers, 11. Is. 
the third volume 12s. The names of sub- 
scribers will be printed. 

A History of the Jesuits ; to whiclt is 
prefixed, a Reply to Mr. Dallas's Defence 
of that Order. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Inquisition Unmasked; being a 
Historical and Philosophical Account of 
that tremendous Tribunal ; founded qq 
authentic Documents, and exhibiting the 
necessity of its suppression, as a mean* 
of reform and regeneration. Written and 
published at a time when the Nationai 
Congress of Spain was about to deliberate 
on this important measure. By D. An- 
tonio Puigblauch. Translated from the 
author’s enlarged copy, by W. Walton, 
Esq. Iu 2 vols. 8vo. illustrated by twelve 
historical engravings. 

Christian Essays. By the Rev. S. C. 
Wilks. In 2 vols. royal 12mo. 

Lodge’s Portraits, with Biographical 
and Historical Memoirs. Part IX of this 
work is toady for delivery, 

A View of the History of Scotland, 
from the earliest recotds to the rebellion 
in the year 1745. In a series of letters. 
3 vol. 8vo. 

Mandeville ; a Domestic Story of the 
Seventeenth Century. By the Author of 
Caleb Williams. 3 vol. 12mo. 

Tiavels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary. By Richard Bright, Sl.D. 4to. 
witlt Engravings. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Attica. By the late John 
Leyden, 81. D. Enlarged and continued, 
together with a View r of the present State 
of that Continent, by Hugh .Murray, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. 2 vol. 8vo. with Maps. 

Harold the Dauntless, a Poem, in Four 
Cantos. By the Author of the Bridal of 
Triermain ; to which Work it forms a 
Second Volume. Foolscap 8vo. — Algo' i» 


New London Publications. 
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Two Volumes, the Bridal of Triennain, 
Harold the Dauntless, and Miscellaneous 
Poems. 

The Round Table. A Collection of 
Essays on Literature, Men, and Manners. 
2 vol. foolscap 8ro. 

An Inquiry into the Principle of Popu- 
lation, including an Exposition of the 
Causes and the Advantages of a Tendency 
to Exuberance Of Numbers in Society. A 
Defence of the Poor Laws, and a Critical 
and Historical View of the Doctrines and 
Projects of the most celebrated Legislators 
and Writers, relative to Population, the 
Poor, and Charitable Establishments. By 
James Graham, Esq. 8vo. 

The Cook’s Oracle : b’00 Receipts in 
Cookery, wherein the art of making Soups 
and Sauces is entirely unravelled, and 
made so easy to the humblest capacity, 
that all who can read may soon leat u to 
dress a dinner as well as the most ex- 
perienced professed Cook — The whole 
the result of actual experiments made for 
the purpose of compos ing a culinary code 
for the ratioual epicure, and to augment 
the alimentary enjoyments of private 
families, combining economy with ele- 
gance, saving expence to housekeepers, 
and trouble to sen ants. “ 1 have taken,” 
says the author, " as much pains in de- 
scribing in the fullest manner, how to 
make, in the easiest, ipost agreeable, and 
ino^t economical way, those dishes which 
daily contribute to the comforts of the 
middle ranks of society, as I have in di- 
recting the preparation of tho^e piquante 
and elabora'e relishes, the most ingenious 
and accomplished ‘ Officers of the Mouth’ 
have in vented, for the amusement of Grand 
Gourmands . — These are so composed as 
to be as agreeable ami as useful to the 
stomach, as they ate inviting to the ap- 
petite ; noaririiing without being iudani- 
matoiy, and savoury without being sur- 
feiting.” 

A Form of Family Pruycis, selected 
and arranged for the Use of a Family 
principally consisting of young Persons. 

2s. 

Trawl* iu rpper Italy, Tuscany, and 
t> e K cries last ic«i1 State, in a Series of 
Letters written to a Friend in the Years 
1807 and 1808. To which are added a 
few occasional Poems. By Baron D’ 
TTlftcxtakj. In two vol. 11. Is. boards. 

England may be ext t Seated from her 
fffftjcultfes, consistently with the strictest 
Principles of Policy, Honour, and Justice. 
By.it Country Gentleman. 8vo. 2'. 6d. 

tetters op the Constrained Celibacy of 
the Clergy of the Church of Rome. fcvo. 
10s. boards. _ w ^ 

Remedies proposed j*, certain, speedy, 
arid effectual, for tije Relief of o r ur present 
Embarrassments. By an Independent Gen- 
tf email. 8vo, 2s. 6’d. 

Spanish Tales : translated from Le 


Sage, and selected from other Authors, 
wherein are contained a Description of 
Madrid, Grenada, Saragoza, Seville, Mi- 
lan, Parma, Palermo, &c. &c. by Mrs. 
Frederick Layton. 3 vol. 12mo. 11. ls.bds. 

Plain Discourses delivered to a Country 
Congregation. YoL III. by the Rev* 
William Butcher, M.A. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 
boards. — The three volumes may be had. 
Price 15s. 

Juvenile Anecdotes ; or, Authenticand 
Interesting Facts of Children and Youth : 
designed for the moral and religious In- 
struction of the Rising Generation. Com- 
piled and arranged, with useful Observa- 
tions, by John Bruce. 12noo. 4s. hoards. 

A Scriptural Exposition of the Church 
Catechism. By a Clergyman. Is. or 
10s. 6d. a dozen, sewed. 

Travels beyond the Cataracts of Egypt. 
By Thomas Leigh, Esq. M.P. With a 
map, 4 to. 

Tales of My Landlord, collected and re- 
ported by Jedidiab Cleishbotham, School- 
master and Parish Clerk of Gandercleugh. 
In 4 vol. 12mo. 

A Complete Course of Instruction in 
the Elements of Fortification; originally 
intended for the use of the Royal Engi- 
neer Department. By Lieut. Col. C. W. 
Parley, R.E. F.R.E. Author of an Essay 
on the Military Policy of Great Britain. 
In 2 vol. 8vo. illustiated by Five Copper- 
plates, and Five Hundred Engravings on 
Wood. 

A System of Mechanical Philosophy, 
by the late John Robison, LL.D. Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the University, 
and Secretary to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. With Notes and Illustra- 
tions, comprising the most recent Dis- 
coveries in the Physical Science's, by 
David Brewster, LL.D, F.R.S.E. In 4 
vol. 8vo. with numerous Plates. 

An Account of the singular Habits and 
Ciicumstances of the People of the Tonga 
Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. By 
Mr. William Mariner, of the Port-au- 
Prince private ship of war ; the greater 
part of whose crew was massacred by the 
Natives of Lefooga : Mr. Mariner re- 
maining for eeveial years after, a con- 
stant Associate of the King and thehigher 
class of Chiefs. To which is added, a 
Vocabulary of the Language, lu 2 vol. 
8vo. with a Portrait. 

A Fifth Volume, in foolscap" tfro. of 
Lord Byron's Woiks ; containing the 
Siege of Corinth, Pausing, Fare Thee 
Well, Monody on Sheridan, and several 
other Poems. * ; ’ 

The History of the late War in Spann 
and Portugal. By Robert Soathey, Esq. 
In £ vol. 4to. ■ 

A Tliird Volume of the Curiosities of 
Literature. 8yd. — Also a Sixth Editioti ; of 
the Cariosities of Literature, Vol. I. and 
II. 8vo. *» 
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Observations, Anecdotes, and Charac- 
ters of books and Men. By the Rev. 
Joseph Spence. Arranged with Notes, a 
Preparatory Dissertation and Illustrations. 
Handsomely printed by Buhner, in 8vo. 

The Selected Beauties of British Poetry, 
with laves of the Poets, and Critical Dis- 
sertations. To which is prefixed, an 
Essay on English Poetry. By Thomas 
Campbell, esq. Author of the Pleasures 
of Hope. In 3 vol. crown 8vo. 

Narrative of a Residence iu Belgium, 
during the Campaign of 1815, and of a 
Visit to the Field of Waterloo. By an 
English Woman, Author of Circumstan- 
tial Details of the Battle of Waterloo, by 
a near Observer. 8vo. 

The Plays and Poems of James Shirley, 
now first collected and chronologically 
arranged, and the Text carefully collated. 
With occasional Notes and a Biographical 
and Critical Essay. By William Gifford, 
Esq. with a portrait. Handsomely print- 
ed by Buhner, in 6 vol. 8vo. uniformly 
with Massinger and Ben Jonson. 

Mrs. Ann Plumptre is preparing for 
publication, a Narrative of her late Resi- 
dence in Irelaud, which will be illustrat- 
ed by plates of remarkable scenery. 

The Continuation of Miss Burney’s 
Tales of Fancy is expected in the course 
of a few weeks. 

The Rev. W. N. Darnell is printing a 
volume of Sermons on Practical Subjects. 

The Rev. J. Nightingale has in the 
press, in a quarto volume, English Topo- 
graphy, or a Description of the several 
Counties of England and Wales, with a 
Map of each County. 

Dramas, by Sir James Bland Burges, 
Bart, are printing iu two octavo volumes, 
and will appear early in December. 

A Series of Letters from the celebrated 
Earl of Chesterfield to Mr. Arthur Stan- 
hope, relative to the Education of his sou 
Philip, the late Earl, are preparing for 
publication. 
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Barron Field, Esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, is printing, in two octavo volumes, a 
Practical Treatise on the Commercial 
Law of England. 

Mr. Maclachlan, of Old Aberdeen, will 
soon publish a volume of Medical Effu- 
sions. 

Mr. T. Dibdin is preparing for the press, 
the Posthumous Dramatic Works of the late 
Mr. Benjamin Thompson, which will be 
published by subscription, for the benefit 
of his widow and six children. 

The Rev. C. Simeon, of King’s College, 
Cambridge, will soon publish in octavo. 
Four Discourses preached before the 
University in November 1815. 

A History of Great and Little Malvern, 
embellished with Engravings, is in prepa- 
ration. 

The Franklin Manuscripts, noticed in 
May last, are in a forward state for pub- 
lication. 

Miss Holcroft will publish in the course 
of next month, Fortitude and Frailty, a 
Novel, in four volumes. 

Mr. Geo. Cumberland has prepared for 
the press, a work on the Commencement 
and Progress of the Art of Engraving, as 
far as relates to the advantages Art has 
derived from the productions of the 
Italian School. 

The Rev. G. G. Scraggs, of Buckingham, 
has in the press, in two duodecimo 
volumes, Questions resolved in Divinity, 
History, Biography, and Literature. 

Mr. Mudford’s Historical Accouut of 
the Battle of Waterloo, with numerous 
coloured plates, plans, &c. is expected to 
be completed in December. 

Memoirs and Remains of the late Rev. 
Charles Buck, collected and arranged 
fioin his papers, interspersed with Obser- 
vations illustiative of his Character, to 
which is added a brief Review of his va- 
rious Publications, by John Styles, D.D. 
will appear in January. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

Extract of a Letter from the Missiofi- 
ai ies in Eimeo , to the London Society. 

From January to the end of June, the 
mission appeared to prosper greatly : our 
congregations were large, and the atten- 
dance on the means of instruction con- 
stant and encouraging. The school in- 
creased rapidly, and prospered ; and those 
who renounced heathenism, and became 
the professed worshippers of the true 
God, were increasing daily in different 
.parts of this island, and also at Taheite, 


The priest of Papetoai (the district where 
we reside) renounced heathenism, joined 
us, and publicly committed his god to 
the flames. Others followed his exam- 
ple, both here and at Taheite ; morais 
were destroyed, and the altars over- 
thrown, and the wood of them used to 
dress common food, of which different 
classes and sexes partook at one common 
meal, in direct violation of ancient pro- 
hibitions and customs. 

In the month of May, the Queen, and 
her sister, called Pomare Vahlne, went 
over to Taheite. The latter, bavin* 
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lately come up from the leeward islands, 
had never seen Taheite, hut intended 
now, in company with a number of her 
people, to make the tour of the islaucl. 
In thejmean time, the King, who had re- 
sided for some time in our neighbour- 
hood, thought, while this party was ab- 
sent, of going himself on a slow journey 
around Eimeo, stopping awhile at dif- 
ferent places, to see if he could peisuade 
the cldefs and principal people to cast 
away their idols, See. When he had pio- 
ceeded in this manner as far as a small 
district called Maitea, he sent us the in- 
closed letter, to inform us of the state of 
religious affairs in that part of the island. 
During the month of Juue, we received 
aNo several letters from the party at 
Taheite, giving us an encouraging ac- 
count of the state of things there. This 
party had not proceeded on thc-ir journey 
as^they intended, but were still in the 
district of Pare, where they had landed, 
and where the king’s daughter, Aimato, 
resided, with her nurse. We were in- 
formed that considerable parts of the dis- 
trict of Pare, and of the neighbouring 
one, Matazai (our old residence), had 
cast away their gods, and embraced the 
true religion. When the queen went 
over, the king had sent a book for bis 
daughter. This was looked upon as a pub- 
lic testimony that she was to be brougnt 
up iu the new religion. This, together 
with the rapid increase of the “ Bure 
Atua,” or “ Praying People,” for so are 
our people called, excited in the idola- 
trous chiefs a violent spirit of persecu- 
tion ; they thought these things ought not 
to be endured any longer, but crushed al- 
together in time. The idolatrous chiefs 
of Pare, and the chief of Hapaiano, got 
some of the chiefs of Matavai to join 
them iu a conspiracy against the “ Bure 
Atua,” and it was proposed to cut them 
off entirely, root and branch. But th uk- 
iug themselves uuequal to the task, those 
of the new religion beiugalready formida- 
ble, both in number and respectability, 
they acquainted the chiefs of Atahura 
and Papara, with their i fours and inten- 
tions and invited them to join them. 
These, though their ancient rivals ami 
enemies, came mo readily into the mea- 
sure, and piepuml to unite with them 
without delay ; and on the night of July 
the 7th, these coinhiucd forces weie to 
fell without rneicy on those who hud 
renounced heathenism, and extci inmate 
them; but some of the parties being ra- 
ther dilatory, and seciet intelligence hav- 
ing been conveyed to the party whose 
ruin was determined upon, and they hap- 
pening to be that evening, mod of them, 
together by the sea side, they quickly got 
on board their canoes, and set -ail for 
Eimeo, where they arrived, and were 
safely landed the following morning. The 


disappointed chiefs then quarrelled among 
themselves ; and the Atahoruans, &c. 
fell upon the Porionu party, that is upon 
the party who begun the affair, and invited 
them. They fought; the Porionu were 
defeated, and a number of men killed, 
among whom was one of their principal 
chiefs, and a promoter of the war. The 
Atahuruans, and those of Papara, being 
joined by Taiarabu, burnt, plundered, 
and cleared away before them the whole 
of the N. E. part of Taheite, from the 
borders of Atahura to the isthmus The 
question about religion seems now quite 
forgotten ; and the iliffeient parties fought 
to revenge old quarrels that happened 
many years ago. Some time after, the 
Taiarabu people quan oiled with those of 
Papara and Atahuru : fought with them, 
but were defeated and driven to the moun- 
tains. 1 

When or how those things may end, the 
Lord only knows ; but we cease not to 
pray, and do hope that these commotions 
will, in the end, be the means of further- 
ing the good of the mission. A great 
number of refugees are come over from 
Taheite, and still continue to arrive. The 
King has repeatedly sent messages of 
peace to the chiefs of the conquering par- 
ty, and they have repeatedly answered, 
that there is peace between them and 
him ; though they have not yet settled 
old affairs among themselves. But 
though the king and our people have no 
desire to meddle with the commotions at 
Taheite, except to promote peace, and 
do not intend to act but as neutrals, or 
in self-defence should it prove necessary, 
yet the affairs of Taheite have thrown 
things in this island into great contusion 
for some weeks past, and we have uot 
been without our fears and alarms. The 
Lord, however, hath been pleased hither- 
to to eontroul and over-rule these affairs 
in a wonderful manner. They have taken 
a turn entirely undesigned and unexpect- 
ed by the first projector-' of the war ; and 
our people, who-e destruction was aimed 
at, have hitherto escaped : this is a mat- 
ter for piaist and for thankfulness. 

Translation of a Letter from Kin* Po - 
mare, referred to in the alone. 

Man tea, \\d July, 1 ft 1 5 . — My dear 
friends,— May you be saved byJesus Christ, 
the Saviour by whom we ca*< be saved ! 
r l ins is an account of our journey : the 
Hatir«i> (or chiefs) are inclined to hear 
and obey the word of God) the word of 
God is now growing in Moore (Eimeo). 
Jehovah lnniselt, be it is that causes the 
growth of his own word; for that reason 
it prospers ; it grows exceedingly! 

Many there are now who lay hold on 
the word of God ; there are thirty-four 
or thirty-six in Atimaba of this descrip- 
tion. There are others of the common 

4 K 2 
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people that arc left ; they pav no atten- 
tion to these things ; hut the Rat itas, they 
all regard the word of God. As tor Maa- 
tea, they all here — the Ratiras and com- 
mon people — all of them have embraced 
the word of God ; ninety-six new ones 
are of this description. 

Not many of Haumi have as yet re- 
garded the word of God ; hut Hamuna 
has. Haniuna is a man of knowledge ; 
he has been hitheito a priest of the evil 
spirit (i. an idol priest); he has entirely 
cast away the customs of the evil spiiit. 
I am highly pleased with these things, 
and particularly that the Ratiras attend so 
well to the word of God. This was my 
business in this journey ; it was to make 
known to them the word of God ; aud 
behold 1 they have listened unto it ; they 
have regarded it. Had it been otherwise, 
I should have been much grieved. 

We shall not go from this place yet 
awhile ; we were to go this day to Hau- 
mi, but the Ratiras detained us, saying. 
Stay a little, that you may know that we 
have in truth hearkened to the word of 
God. To this I said. Agreed ; we shall 
riot go till another Sabbath-day is over ; 
then we shall proceed. They answered. 
That iS well. The idols of these Ratiras 
afe ctoirimifted to the fire ; they are entire- 
ly destroyed. 

1 To-morrow is our meeting for prayer ; 
the commencement of the new month. 
Should these Ratiras ask me to write 
down their names, how ought I to act ? 
Shall I write them ? Write your mind to 
me without delay, and give me instruc- 
tion how to do. 

May you be blessed of God ! 

POM ARK, King. 

Extract of a Letter from the Her. Mr. 

Marsden. Senior Chaplain of the Co- 
lony of Xew South Wales. 

Paramatta , Oct. 2, 1815. — There is 
war at Otaheite ; but I think this will 
eventually turn out well. Pom are has no 
hand in the war, nor his people : he is 
orTthe idand (Kimeo) with the mission- 
aries and many ot his people, who nave 
reuouuced idolatry, and turned to the liv- 
ing God. Tpe missionaries appear to be 
very contented, and still anxious to pro- 
mote the conversion of the heathen. They 
are all tried men, and have proved them- 
selves, by their patience, perseverance, 
afa'd lahouts, worthy of the confidence re- 
p6sed in them by the Society. 1 shall be 
ItHppy when the missionaries ariivc to 
join them, as it will give them courage, 
arid animate them in their work. 


TT16 following contains fnither accounts 
of the trbublhs of the Christians in China. 
(Sfcf page 510.) Have the Jesuits been 


guilty of any conduct which justly offends 
the government o! Pekin ? 

Home , Oct. 1. — The allocution of the 
Pope, at the late election of Cardinals, 
contains some curious facts respecting the 
state of the Christian Religion in China. 
It seems that the Jesuit Missionaries to 
that empire have recently undergone 
grievous persecutions. Gabriel L)ufie''Se, 
a French Missionary, and Bishop of Ta- 
braca, and Vicar Apostolic of the province 
ofSee-Tchuen, f «r 39 yean* has been put 
to death. Having been banished by the 
Chinese Government, impelled by leligi- 
ous fervour, he returned, but was soon 
discovered, aud put in irons. The Mau- 
darins then suddenly affected much kind- 
ness, ordering his chains to be broken, 
and overwhelmed him with caresses. But 
they had honey in their mouths and 
poison in their nearts. They boldly de- 
sired him to abjure his religion : on his 
side he spoke of the futility of the Chi- 
nese rites, and extolled the Cbrstian dog- 
mas. The perfidious Mandarins had con- 
cealed two persons behind the partition, 
who wrote down the Bishop’s words. An 
accusation was consequently drawn up, 
and the Bishop was taken before the Vice- 
roy, who, being a sworn enemy to all 
Christians, condemned him immediately 
to die. In an instant this respectable old 
man was stripped of his robes, and led 
forth to the place of execution, where an 
immense crowd was assembled. Thirty- 
three Chiistians, whom no torments 
could divert from the true faith, were led 
out at the same time, surrounded by exe- 
cutioners and instruments of toiture. AH 
of them were told that they must abjure 
the Christian Religion, or undergo the 
punishment of the cord. 

With heroic fortitude all refused to re- 
nounce their Sav iour, and beseeclied the 
Bishop to give them absolution aud hif* 
la t benediction. The Bishopgraiited their 
request, and after urging them to follow 
his example with firmness, laid his head 
on th.t* block, and the executioner at one 
blow then severed it from his body. 

The Christians, who had been only 
brought out to fiighten them, were re- 
comlmucd to prison, and afterwards ba- 
nished. Tim head of the Bishop of Ta- 
braca was affixed to a gibbet, with the 
inscription — “ Apostle of the Christian 
Religion, and Bishop of Europe/’ — The 
same words were put on the box, which 
was adorned with a figure of the Bishop, 
and contained his head, and which was 
paraded for some days in all the places 
w here the Christians lhed who had been 
converted by him. — His blood was pre- 
served by the Christians, aud distributed 
among the inhabitants of various towns 
and villages. The body, after lying threes 
days ou the scaffold, watched by Chris- 
tians, was interred with pious devotion. 
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Another Missionary, Augustine Fohar, 
aged 73, was beaten so unmercifully, that 
he died in a few days. — Hie Judge who 
condemned him admonished him to con- 
sider his trreat ace, and the punishment 
which would follow upon his refusing to 
i enounce Christianity : and when he was 


undergoing the punishment, th® *Hidg$ 
said, “ Now your God has deserted von.*’ 
— “ Oil, no/’ said Amustine, “He ha^ 
given me strength to endure all th ; s and 
much more !*’ The Judge, mad with rage, 
then ordered him to be struck in the face* 
which killed him. 


ABSTRACTS OF THE INDIAN UKHBARS. 


RukjEET Singh has effected his pur- 
pose in visiting Bhawtilpoor. After the 
usual mutine of promises, offers, eva- 
sions delays, and some appearance of 
intended resistance, the Nawab of 
Bhawulpoor paid the seventy-one thou- 
sand rupees, and gave numerous presents 
to Kunjeet Singh, who immediately sent 
forward tents and attendants in the di- 
rection of Maaltan. 

Duritig the negociation, an attempt 
was made to pay the money in small 
parcels, which Runjeef Singh refused to 
accept, and returned a hoondee for 
twenty thousand rupees, saying, if the 
tribute be not quickly paid, you mu*? con- 
sider me seated in the town of Bhawul- 
poor/' A horse, sent with other pre- 
sents, was rejected, because the Nawab 
had a better in his >table, which he had 
formerly received from the Wuzeer Futteh 
Kkan. 

Runjeet Singh’s preparations for vi- 
sit! mr Mooltan were commenced on the 
3d of Match, at which time he sent for- 
ward an ayent to annouuce his appioadi, 
and determination to exact the tribute 
without delay. To the Nawab of 
Bhawulpoor, he sept an elephant and 
klii Huts, iu testimony of being perfectly 
satisfied with his conduct. 

There ai e pai tial and slight engagements 
hew eeu 1 1 ie troops of Hoi kar andSeendhya, 
which produce sonic lemons trances ft ora 
the former, hut do not seem likely to 
tend to any avowed rupture. A dispo- 
sition is evinced to discharge the amount 
due to the cavalry, and an assignment 
on the Pergunnah of Kootliaree has been 
Driven ; and yet this may prove fictitious, 
and further delay may ensue. Holkar 
and the Races are in constant alarm, ,ind 
greatly teai some act of vengeance is me- 
ditated by the leaders of the cavahy. 

During the Holcc, the Rajah, descended 
from the fort, and went into the camp 
of his infantrv, to be present at an enter- 
tainment. Hearing that a body of ca- 
valry was in motion, he abruptly quitted 
the ghy circle, and returned to the fort. 

The Jypoor Rajah has written to Man 
Singh, the Rajah of Joudpoor, praying his 
assistance, against the troops of Ameer 
Khan . We hear of constant preparations 
to expel the intruders, but stiff nothing 
is effected. 


in Fyzabad, Captain Robertson and 
Ensign Thomas are employed superin- 
tending the examination of the treasury 
of the late Begum. This du*y is a work, 
of much time and labour: — the different, 
apartments contain coin and bullion to 
a large amount. About nine bags of 
iupees have been count id. In one place, 
were found thirty-one thou sand gold mo- 
liins. — Calcutta, April, 1816. 

The Pelhi Ukhb.irs inform us, that Ills. 
Majesty the Kmpetor is making prepara- 
tions for the construction of a magnifi- 
cent marble monument, to be consecrate*^ 
to the virtues of Nuwab Koodseen Begum,, 
the late lamented Queen-Mother. We- 
learn by the Hindoostan papers, that, 
John Baptist was eagerly pressing the 
siege of Raegegtir ; and that the ooly } 
hope of the besieged rested on the in- 
creasing scarcity of provisions which be- 
gan to he felt in his camp. Holkar now* 
daily changes his head quarters, but ap- 
parently more for mere pleasure thaa. 
with any settled political view. Tfie 
young prince is extremely foud of manly 
sports, and frequently takes the place 
of the keeper on the neck of the wild- 
est of his elephants ; not without danger 
of his person, as he has more than, 
once been thrown from his seat upon the 
ground. The armies of Umeer Khan and 
Rajah Lai Singh are said to have formed 
a junction at Kuudul, with the inten- 
tion of undertaking a joint expedition 
against the Jypoor country. Meanwhile 
the fight troops and Pindarce hordes had 
laid waste the town and district of Mu- 
nohurpoor. 

The affairs between Rnnjeet Singh and 
the Nabob of Mooltan aie rapidly draw- 
ing to a coiichisinn In the beginning of 
May the Sikh head-quarters were esta- 
blished at Rungpoor, on the banks of this 
river formed by ttiv conflux of theChilum* 
Itave, and Chunab. But, iu the mean, 
time, the advanced divisions bad pushed' 
forward to the very walls of the city, 
carrying fire and sword wherever they 
went. Futteh Khap, one of the Sikh 
commanders, ha$ taken the fort of Uh- 
mudpoor. Notwithstanding this unin- 
terrupted course of hostilities, the Lahore - 
papers say* that the negotiations have 
been brought to an amicable conclusion, 
aaffthaJ thasTOiStipuhHedtu-bapatti by 
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the Nabob is a lack and ten thousand 
rupees ; of which part had been made 
good by a bill for forty thousand rupees. 
Yet, in the face of that agreement, Rnu- 
jeet, with all the arbitrary and perfidious 
policy of an eastern warrior, has issued 
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strict orders to his troops to devastate 
the whole country, as he intends to return 
nest season fur the purpose of besiegiug 
the capital, the inhabitants of which 
would thus be incapacitated for a pro- 
tracted defence. — Calcutta , May, 1816. 
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GENERAL ORDERS. 

Bombay Castle, 21st June, 1816. — By 
the RiHit Honourable the Governor in 
Council ; — Captain A. Campbell, of the 
Battalion of Artillery, is allowed a fur- 
lough to England on his private coucerus, 
for a period of three years front his em- 
barkation. 

Assistant Surgeon John Stephenson, is 
allowed a furlough to England on his pri- 
vate concerns, a period of twelve months 
from tile date of his embarkation. 

The Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to make the following staff 
appointments with the field force, which 
is collecting at Barnoda : — Colonel East, 
commanding the Field Forte ; Captain 
Staunus, Deputy Adjutant General ; Capt. 
Dalton, Deputy Quarter Master General ; 
Captain W. H. Sealey, Deputy Commis- 
sary ofStores ; Lieut. Wilson, Field Com- 
missary ; Assistant Surgeon Cipland, 
Medical Storekeeper ; I.ieut. Dunster- 
ville, Field Paymaster ; Captain Strover, 
Deputy Commissary of Stores, is to he 
considered in charge of the Department 
of Commissary of Stores at the Presiden- 
cy, during the ahsenceot Major Leighton. 

The following appointment is ordered 
to take place : 

Commissary of Stores Department , 
Guzerat. — Lieut. Conductor Pope to he 
Conductor to complete the establishment. 
— ’Date of appointment 7th June, 1816. 

fl* e Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to direct that a Medical 
Officer be in future attached to the es- 
tablishment of Poorbunder, and to ap- 
point Assl-taut Surgeon William Aiken 
to that situation. 

Mr. Aiken being not attached to a 
form, is to march to the northward, and 
not to proceed to his station until ordered 
to do so by the Commauder in Chief. 

Assistant Surgeon Thomas Robinson 
is appointed to succeed Assistant Surgeon 
Dtcken, at Moeka. 

Bombay Castle, June 22 d, 1816. 

Major J. F. Dixon, of the 8th regt. N. I. 
is allowed a furlough, on sick certificate, 
for a period of three years from the date 
•f his embarkation. 

Lieut W . A. Browne, of the 6th N. I. 
attached to the corps of N. Cavalry, is 
allowed a furlough to England, on his 


private concerns, for a period of three 
years fiom the date of his embarkation 

Brevet Major and Captain G. H. Butter, 
of the 2d N. I. is admitted on the invalid 
establishment from this date; and the 
following promotions are ordered in con- 
sequence in that corps. 

hi Regiment of Satire Infantry . — 
Capt. Lieut. N. Betts to he Captain of a 
Company ; Lieut. G. P. Seward to be Cap- 
tain Lieuttuant; and Ensign J. Perrin to 
be Lieutenant, in succession to Butter, 
invalided. Date of rank, 23d June, 1816. 

Bombay Castle, 24 th June, 1816. — 
Lieut. S. J. Wambey, of the 4tli N. I. is 
allowed a furlough to England, on sick 
certificate, for a period of three years 
from tiie date of his embarkation. 

By order of the Right Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council. 

J. Fakisft, 

Sec. to Govt. 

CAMPAIGN IN NIPAL. 

Calcutta, May 7th, 1816. — Our letters 
from Sir David Ochterlony’a camp ex- 
tend to the 2oth ultimo. No further 
rencontre had then taken place between 
cither wing of the division under the gal- 
lant general’s personal command and the 
enemy, from the period of their encamp- 
ment near Hetouudra ; the troops having 
been, during the intermediate days, occu- 
pied in rendering the Cheeriaghatee Pass 
practicable for the ascent of the guns and 
cattle. Meanwhile the enemy, astonished 
and alarmed at their rapid progress, were 
endeavouring to renew the negociatious 
so treacherously broken off by them in 
the beginning of the year, and were now 
eager to sign the treaty, which, but a 
few weeks before, they had rejected under 
circumstances of inexcusable ill-dealing. 
Two Vakeels had arrived hi camp, and 
an express had gone, calling the Rajgoo- 
roo from Sagowlee, whither lie hail re- 
paired for the purpose of treating with 
Colonel Bradshaw, As the account al- 
ready published of the means by- which 
the Cheeriaghatee Pass was forced was 
neither full nor accurate, we shall, 
without fear of being deemed tedious, 
recapitulate its principal points, adding 
others subsequently brought to our know- 
ledge. — The 3d brigade, led by Sir David 
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Ochterloncy, moved from Bcechiako about 
half after eight of the evening of the 14th 
ultimo. — The first part of its route was 
so excessively difficult, that although the 
moon shone brightly, the troops could at 
times see not above a yard before them. 
At day-break, it passed over some rugired 
hills, and continuing its course along the 
dry bed of a i ivulet, came to a narrow 
pass, leading over a very steep declivity . 
This was overcome after several hours of 
excessive labour, and the troops having 
encamped about four in the afternoon, 
halted uutil the pass was levelled for the 
guns and elephants. — Its next march was 
to Hettowra. The road was tolerably 
good. 'I hey here found a stone house, 
round winch a stockade was immediately 
erected. Murkwanpoic was computed to 
he about eight miles distant from Camp. 
Tlie ground evacuated by the 3d brigade 
at Beech iako was immediately occupied 
by the 4th brigade, which advanced at 
day-break of the loth ultimo, and having 
proceeded about five miles in a N. N. E. 
direction, over heavy stones, and by a 
continued ascent, was forced to halt, in 
consequence of the cattle being knocked 
up. Heie it remained under arms during 
the whole of that day and the ensuing 
night. About 10 A. M. of the 16th, a 
reconnoitring party, consisting of the 
three light companies of the 2d battalion 
of the 4th, 8th, aud loth regiments of 
Native Infantry, were detached in ad- 
vance, and in half an hour, were followed 
by the remainder of the brigade and the 
artillery. After advancing about two 
miles, the head of the columns reached 
the first stockade, and having obtained 
possession of it, pushed forward to another, 
lying in the bed of a rivulet, aod about 
forty feet in depth and ninety yards in 
extent. It was on each side bounded by 
steep hills. The enemy thinking that 
the whole column w as hearing upon them, 
at first fled in confusion towards the third 
stockade. Soon however perceiving their 
error, and anxious to recover the second 
stockade, which commanded the only 
watering-place in the neighbourhood, 
they returned to the charge. They were 
met at the top of tlicnariow pass behind 
the stockade by the lisdit companies, who 
succeeded in repulsing them, after a 
skirmish. 

Meanwhile, the successor the right and 
left brigades has been equally maiked 
and decisive. Where our narrative broke 
off, it left the right brigade under Colonel 
Kelly, encamped at Khodra, just beyond 
the forest. It had been at first intended 
that it should enter the hills by the 
Bhagmuttee; but in consequence of ac- 
curate intelligence, procured by Captain 
Hay, of the Gaumpara Light Infantry, 
this design was abandoned, and the Lok- 
fcuadee river, lying considerably to the cast. 


was preferred, as being more practicable 
for artillery. The troops entered it on the 
14th ; and continued to move along its 
bed during several days. But little water 
was found in it ; and in many places it 
was perfectly dry. It is about thirty feet 
in breadth ; and in some places greatly 
expands. Its bottom is gravelly, and 
mixed with large stones and fragments of 
rock. Its sides are formed by steep hills, 
coveted with trees ; these are frequently 
varied with precipices and rude cliffs two 
or three hundred feet high. The hank 
on one side is throughout nearly perpen- 
dicular. The enemy tailed to avail them- 
selves of these excellent advantages for 
annoying an invading force, and the 
troops advanced without opposition. Ou 
the 17th, a small advanced party of the 
Chumparun Hill Company reached and 
ascended the pass. A small detachment 
of Goorkahs occupied a stockade on its 
summit, which they hastily forsook on 
the appearance of our troops. Perceiving 
however the scantiness of their numbers, 
they returned, and made a feeble effort to 
drive them back. They were repulsed, 
and we remained masters of the pass. 
In this affair our loss was one man, and 
the enemy’s three. The advanced party 
was immediately reinforced by the whole 
of the Champaruu battalion ; which wa& 
joined on the following morning by his 
majesty’s 24th regiment. During the 
whole of the 18th and 19th, the pioneers 
were employed in making a road for the 
guus. On the morning of the 20th, five 
companies of the 21st Native Infantry 
moved off with the light train, including 
the twelve pounders, and got over the 
pass early in the afternoon. The 1st 
battalion of the 18th Native Infantry fol- 
lowed next day with the eighteen-pound- 
ers and mortars. On the 22d, the division 
remained encamped in the Phoolwaree 
river, which runs along the bottom of the 
declivity leading from the pass. From 
the tops of the surrounding hills nothing 
but stupendous mountains and heavy fo- 
rests were visible to the eye. The exact 
situation of Hureehurpoor was unknown 
to all our correspondents. It was how- 
ever believed to stand on the summit of a 
hill, lying about twenty miles north-west 
of the camp. The Lukhundree pass it 
described as being about two hundred 
yards in extent, steep and narrow; but 
not very merged. A stockade had been 
formed at its summit, in which Lieuten- 
ant Pearson and two companies of the 
18th N. I. would be left. The division 
expected to march for Hureehurpoor or 
the 23d. 

OKAMINDEL. 

f alcutta , April 25/A, 1816. — The fol- 
lowing letter gives a full and interesting 
detail of the successful operations against 
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« horde of pirates, on tilt banks of thf 
Indus, subsequent to the campaign in 
Catch : — ' 

Camp, Mokasir Fafow , 15M March, 
1816. — “ We proceeded rapidly d*wii a 
northern coast of KaRvwar, via Noana- 
gur and Rambatja, nearly all the way in 
tight of the Gulf of Ku?cb. which cheered 
us with a charming sea-breeze every day : 
on the 26th we entered the Okmmndel 
by the isthmus of Muidv. Our tuarcii, 
#o far, was pleasnot and un.iitoivupteJ 
Tlie ro-iotry abounded in game, and our 
sportsmen shot nrnnhers of them. Nu- 
merous clear running rivulets everv where 
waters its fs.ee, yet it is poorly enl’ivatcd 
and thinly inhabited, owing, I believe, 
to the (fistt acted state of its government 
for many years; but, under a settled and 
Vigorous si stem, this large province 
might be made a value' e gem to orna- 
ment any crown. The object of onr visit 
to Okamundel was to extirpate a elan of 
pirates, who, fora longtime, hare injured 
and prevented the trade of the neighbour- 
ing seas. They opposed our entrance, 
and killed some of the followers, poison- 
ed the tanks and wells ; and indicated a 
determinated spirit of resistance. About 
eight miles inland, we were detained 
three days, reducing A little fmtlfied post, 
Cabelia Dltingee, situated in a most im- 
penetrable jungle of prickly pear. Every 
road or approach to it being blocked or 
broken up, ne could not get nearer than 
three miles, either to reconnoitre or sur- 
prise it. However, by fire and sword, 
we got to it, and our brave follows took 
it by storm, when it was given up to 
plnnder, the pirates and inhabitants 
having escaped into the woods. The 
place was only stiong by nature, but 
shows, that in such a post, a handful of 
determined meit tuay retard and baffle an 
army for a long time. They had only 
their guns and jinjals, with which they 
killed four or five of our pioneers and 
followers. One of ottr grenadiers was 
shot through the hand in the storm. 
Little was got by plunder, as their valua- 
ble property had fosen removed to Dwarka. 
Haring left a garrison here, we sat down 
beftn-e Dwarka; but when our batteries 
were ready to open, the place surrendered 
at discretion, without a shot beitfg fifed. 
Here is a most magnificent Hindoo pago- 
da, to which pilgrimages are made from 
aft parrs of India, and the ritires of it ate 
very great, yielding an annual rdfetrae of 
mae lacs of rnpees. Tfiis place is de- 
lightfully situated on a charm-big creek 
■ear the s eo, inr which the devotees per- 
form their ablutions. Along tlnr brink 
are temples innumerable, and in the 
water the fishes and gulls are so tame as 
ta spetfamttd the people bathing. 'flie 
fo»t 'is- by air* wtam strong, but we pfctfkd 
and another place caned 


Barwalla; and proceeded against Bate, 
an inland in sight of the noithern head- 
land of Okamundel. Hut the overwhelm- 
ing nature o\ our force induced the chief 
to send in his submission, and his capi- 
tal is now in our possession. 

Having dest roved some small ftlaceS 
that evinvd a hostile spirit, without dif- 
ficulty, and left the 5th Urgimcut N. I. 
in Okamundel, we arc returning. This 
placei'. a march from the Isthmus. We 
arrived here yesterday, and Colonel Harck- 
lay’s detachment joined us from Kutch, 
where th-v settled every thing without: 
loss or difficulty. Captain Whittell and 
four hundred Seooy* were left to garri- 
son Anj ir and Toonia, .and Captain Mac 
Murdock i« fixed asiesident at the court 
of the Uao of Kutch, Onr Government 
seems to have gained a ve. y greit advan- 
tage by establishing a firm footing in that 
strong country. Von will obtain a correct 
idea of Kattywar from Captain Hardy’s 
faithful map, in the Hindoo Infanticide ; 
lmt neither he nor Kennel knew any 
about Kutch. It is, during the S. W. 
monsoon, an island boi tided on one side 
by the Indus, on its two other by the 
Gulf Run and Sinde Run. During the 
S. W. winds, the tides of the Indus rise 
to a prodigious height, and force the 
waters of that river to overflow a valley 
which separates Kutch from Sinde, ana 
is called the Ran ; and at the same time 
the waters of the gulf are forced up the 
Kutch Run, making a triangular island of 
the Kao’s dominions. 

The people of Kattywar, Okamundel, 
and Kutch, afe evidently of one race. 
They are, in general, large, fine bold men ; 
and had we not entered their country with 
an overwhelming force, I think we should 
have experienced much serious opposi- 
tion. It is, perhaps, from the accumula- 
tion of sand and salt in the Runs, that 
the climate of Kutch is so fluctuating. 
When the wind blows across them, I ob- 
served the thermometer, even in January, 
as high as 9B», and a few days afterwards 
made it bitter cold, and the thermometer 
at 36°. By looking at the map, you Wifi 
see how near we have been to the rofite of 
Alexander the Great. How easy f bf oifr 
Cover n brent to establish a line* of fron- 
tier fortresses from Loodiatfk f6 the In- 
dus ! They would secure our Indian em- 
pire frorfi invasion front the NoYth, and 
efretk the Mahrattas in fhteif leaf’. 

I Irate left Okbmtrn<l£r, noTtvifhstafi fl- 
ing its finehefcKby breeds, without i egret. 
It is a poof bmreh plate — a rock, but va- 
luable as a key to Kattywar ; and as a 
strong place, easily defended With a small 
force'. Vfe have received orders to' rc- 
ffrrri to Noknagtfr, the Jam's capital, 
wftrWe Arabs ate in a state of rebellion , 
amf he requires our being neat, t6 dismiss 
thefrr. From thence wt> afe to* rnlarch to 
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Jamigur, a strong high city and fort ; 
on the southern coast of Kattywar, where 
some political arrangements require our 
presence. Colonel Johnson, of the En- 
gineers, late Deputy QuarterM. ster Gene- 
ral, has gone to Bombay, to a-^ume the 
office of Quarter Waster General, and in 
him we hare lost a man of most consum- 
mate ability. 

The first day we attacked Dhengeewith 
seven hundred men, two howitzers, and 
three field pieces, under Colonel Fitz- 
simous. A terrible fire was kept up for 
six hours, and the pirates came out to 
attack us, hut all ended in smoke. The 
jungle was too green to burn, and too 
impenetrable to he forced. 

“ F. O. By Col. East, 29</i Feb . — 
The Commanding Officer congratulates 
the detachment on the favourable termi- 
nation of the operations against Dhengee, 
the speedy reduction of which is entirely 
to he attributed to the perseverance and 
good conduct of the troops employed on 
the occasion. He begs Major Kenny, and 
the whole of the officers and men employ- 
ed this morning, will accept his thanks 
for their steadiness, and feels himself 
particularly called upon to express his 
approbation of the gallantry of Cupt. T. 
G. Stewart, and Lieut. Kennedy and the 
small detachment, who by their per- 
severing exettions, cut their way through 
the jungle.” 

COURT-MARTIALS. 

General Orders by his E.rcllency the 
Right Honourable the Commander in 
Chief. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 7th May, 
1316. — At a General Court .M.utial held 
at Diuapore, on the 10th day of April, 
and continued by adjournment until 
Thursday the 18tli day of April, 1316, 
Captain George Hoduev Bell, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 87th regiment, was arraigned upon 
the under-meutioued charge, viz. — 
Charge .— Captain George Rodney Bell, 
his Majesty’s 87th regiment, placed in 
arrest by Lieutenant-Colonel Miller, com- 
manding, for unofficer and ungeulleman- 
like conduct, in scuffling and exchanging 
blows with Lieutenant and Adjutant 
James Hutchinson, of said icgiment, ou 
the banks of the Ganges, on the evening 
of the 16th of November, 1815, in pre- 
sence of several nou-commissioneu officers 
and privates of the regiment. 

Upon which chaige, the Court came to 
tiic following decision : — 

“ The Court htviug duly weighed and 
considered the evidence in support ot the 
prosecution, and what the Prisoner, Cap- 
tain Geoire Rodney Bell, has utged in 
his defeme, me of opinion that lie is not 
guilty of ‘ i.uofficer aud uugentlemau- 
iihe (onduct, iu scuffling and exchanging 
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blows with Lieutenant and Adjutant 
James Hutch insou, on the banks of the 
Ganges, on the evening of the 16th of 
November, in the presence of several 
non-commi&sioued officers and privates of 
the regiment.’ But the Couit find the; 
Prisoner guilty of the unofficer-like con- 
duct, as laid in the charge, in the pre- 
sence of one uon-commissioned officer, 
and two privates of the regiment ; which 
being in breach of the Articles of War, 
they do sentence him, the said Captain 
George Rodney Bell, to be suspended 
from rank and pay for six calendar 
mouths.” 

Which sentence was approved aud con- 
firmed by Iiis Excellency the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Moira, K. G. Com- 
mander in Chief in the East indies. 

At a General Court Martial held at 
Diuapore, on the 10th day of April, 1816, 
and continued by adjournment uutil 
Tuesday the 23d day of April, 1816, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant James Hutchin- 
son, of his Majesty’s 87th regiment, 
was arraigned upon the undermentioned 
chaige, viz. — 

Charge . — “ Lieutenant and Adjutant 
James Hutchinson, his Majesty’s 87th 
regiment, placed in aireM by Licutenaut- 
Colonel Miller, commanding, for unofficer 
aud uugentlemau-like conduct, in scathing 
and exchanging blows with Captain George 
Rodney Bell, of the said regiment, ou 
the bauks of the Ganges, on the evening 
of the 16th of November, I bio, in pre-, 
seuce of several non-commissioned officer* 
and privates of the regiment.” 

Upon which charge the Court came to 
the following decisiou : — 

“ The Court having duly weighed and 
considered the evidence in support of the 
proseqption, and what the Prisoner, Lieu- 
tenant and Adjutant James Hutchinson, 
has uiged iu his defence, aie of opinion 
that he is not guilty of ‘ Uu-officer and 
uu-gtut leniau-Iike conduct, iu. scuttling and 
exchanging blow.* with Captain George 
Rodney Bell, on the oteuing of the 16th, 
of November, Id 15, iu piescuce of sc- 
\eral uou-commis'-iuned officers and pri- 
vates of the legimeut.’ But the Court 
find him guilty of 'uioifieer-like conduct, 
II s ; Mated in the charge, in the presence 
of one non-comuii'doued officer and two 
pi nates of the rceinui.t ; which being iu 
bleach of the Aitickv> of Wui* they do 
seuteiue him, the said Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Jam* < Hutchinson, to be sus- 
pended from lmik aud pay for four ca- 
lendar mouth .” 

Which sentence is approved by his 
Ex cllency the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Moira, K. G. Commander iu 
Chief in the East Indies ; but, in com- 
pliance with the H-commendatiun of the 
Court, the suspension U reunited. 

Vgl. IT. 1 L 
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The Commander in Chief having ap- 
proved of the sentence of Captain G. 
Rodney Bel], and concurring in the dis- 
tinction which the Court have justly 
made between the circumstances of that 
officer’s case, and those of Lieutenant 
Hutchinson, is yet reluctant that any offi- 
cer of a corps so highly distinguished as the 
87th, should remain interdicted from the 
regiment ; his Lordship therefore remits 
Ike suspension, and directs that Captain 


G. Rodney Roll shall return to his duty. 

His Excellency th'* Commander in Chief 
is pleased to direct, that the foregoing 
Order shall be enteu-i in the General 
Order Bouk, and jean at the head of 
every regiment in his service in 

India. 

By order of the Right Honouiablc the 
Commander in Clncf. 

T. M‘ MAHON, 
Adjutant-Gcnerai. 
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A Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, for 
the good Order and Civil Government 
of the Settlement of Fort IFUIiutn, in 
Bengal, made and passed by the Right 
Hon. Francis Earl of Moira, Knight of 
the Garter , Governor General in Coun- 
cil of and for the Presidency of Fort 
William, in Bengal, the twenty-third 
stay of March, in the year of our Lord 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Six- 
teen, and registered in the Supreme 
Court of / udicature , in Bengal. 

Where** several ships, with valuable 
-eargoes on board, have lately been con- 
sumed In the river Hooghly and port of 
Calcutta, by fire ; and there are just 
grounds for believing that they have been 
wilfully burnt by some of the Lascars, 
or seamen on board thereof, who had re- 
ceived wages in advance : and whereas it 
is deemed just, reasonable, and expedi- 
ent, to provide against the further com- 
mission of such a crime, involving in it 
the probable destruction of other shipping 
m the port of Calcutta, and endangering 
the city of Calcutta itself and its^ohabi- 
tants. 

Be it therefore ordained by the Right 
Hon. Francis Earl of Moira, Knight of the 
trfbSt Noble Order of the Garter, Gover- 
nor General in Council of and for the 
Presidency and Settlement of Fort Wil- 
liam, iu Bengal, by virtue of the power 
and authority vested in him by a certain 
Act of Parliament, passed iu the thir- 
teenth year of the reign of His Majesty 
King George the Third, entitled « An Act 
for establishing certain regulations for 
the better management of the affairs of 
the East rndia Company, as well in India 
as in Europe and by a certain other 
Act of Parliament, passed in the fortieth 
year of the reign of his stud Majesty King 
George the Third, entitled ‘ An Act for 
establishing further tegulations for the 
government of the British territories iu 
India, and the better administration of 
justice within the same that from and 
after the due registry and publication of 
this rule, ordinance, and regulation, iu 


the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fiji s 
William, in Bengal, with the consent and 
approbation of the said Supreme Court, 
if the said Court shall, in its discretion, 
thereto approve and consent to the regis- 
try and publication of the same - T if any 
ship, vessel, or craft, be employed for the 
conveyance of gootls ami merchandize, or 
passengers by water, whether in the ex- 
ternal or internal navigation, in which 
any seaman, mariner, or other person of 
whatever description, concerned in the 
care or navigation of, or employed on 
hoard of such ship, vessel, or craft, shall 
have been hired by the month, or for any 
longer time, and shall at the time of any 
burning or destruction as after mentioned, 
have received any advance of wages, or 
impress for services contracted to be per- 
formed in such ship, vessel, or craft, and 
in any other ship or ships, vessel or ves- 
sels, or craft, destined on a voyage or 
course, of equal or less extent, aud on 
board of which the captain or owner of 
the said first ship, vessel, or craft, shall 
desire him to serve out the timefor which 
he shall have received wages in advance 
or impress. In case the said first ship, 
vessel, or craft, shall he prevented from 
proceeding by fire, or any other injury 
occasioned by any other means than the 
act of God, or the dangers of the naviga- 
tion from proceeding to her destined port 
or place, or upon her intended voyage or 
coarse from the port of Calcutta, or con- 
tinuing the same, all and every such sea- 
man, mariner, or other person, (other than 
the captain or mate of such ship, ves- 
sel, or craft), who shall have received any 
wages as aforesaid in advance, or any im- 
press for the said purpose, shall serve the 
term for which lie shall so have received 
the advance of wages or impress, and 
which shall remain unexpired, on hoard 
of any other ship, vessel, or craft, des- 
tined to any foreign coasting voyage, or 
internal navigation of equal or less ex- 
tent, to or than the voyage or course of 
the ship, vessel, or craft, so burnt or 
otherwise as aforesaid prevented proceed 
ing ou her voyage was to hare goa 
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upon, aud whirls lie shall be ordered to 
go on board of by the captain, or owner 
or owners ot the ship, vessel, or craft, 
and for which he shall have so received 
advance of wages or impress as aforesaid ; 
and and if any such seaman, mariner, or 
other person, shall refuse to go on board 
such other ship, vessel, orciaft, and to 
serve on board thereof as a -seaman or 
mariner, or to such other situation as he 
has engaged to serve in on board of the 
first ship, vessel, or craft ; or having gone 
on board thereof, he shall desert from, 
or be wilfully absent from the same, with- 
out leave, it shall and may be lawful for 
any two justices of the peace acting in and 
for the town of Calcutta aud the said 
settlement of Fort William, upon com- 
plaint being made to them thereof, to take 
cognizance of such complaint, to issue 
their wart ant for bringing the party or 
parties complained of before them, to 
hear the said parties, to examine wit- 
nesses ; and having taken in waiting the 
substance of the complaint, defence, and 
evidence, to acquit or convict the person 
or persons so accused ; and in cases of 
conviction, to adjudge the parties so con- 
victed to imprisonment in the House of 
Correction of the town of Calcutta and 
settlement of Fort William, there to be 
kept to hard labour fora time not exceed- 
ing two months beyond the period for 
which he lud so received wages or im- 
press, at the time of such his desertion, 
wilful absence, or refusal to serve as afore- 
said ; or to the common gaol of the sa ; d 
town of Calcutta and settlement of Fort 
William, for such time not exceeding two 
mouths bevoml the period of time for 
which lie had so received wages or im- 
press, at the time of such his desertion, 
wilful absence, or refusal to serve as 
aforesaid ; and by warrant under their 
bauds and seals to commit the said of- 
fender or oifenders, aecoiding to his or 
their respective sentences. 

And whereas domestic servants of every 
description have an easy and s|ieedy mode 
of redress for any assault or violence 
committed against their masters and mis- 
tresses, under an ordinance registered 
in the afoiesaid Supreme Court, on the 
eleventh day of November, in the year of 
our Lord tine Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Fom teen, and for the recovery of 
their wages in the Court of Commission- 
ers for the recoveiy of small debts ; hot 
their masters aud mistresses hare no ti i- 


btmal at present to appeal to against them 
for any wilful miscarriage, ill behaviour, 
insolence, or neglect of duty. And 
whereas many complaints arise of such 
miscarriage, ill behaviour, insolence, aud 
neglect of duty, and of the want of lawful 
means to redress the same ; amt it is 
thought by us just aud reasonable, and 
that it will tend to preserve the good or- 
der and civil government of the town of 
Calcutta and the said settlement of Fort 
William, if a suitable remedy be provided 
against tbe said grievances. 

Be it therefore further ordained, by the 
authority aforesaid, and from and after 
he due registry and publication of the said 
rule, ordinance, anrl regulation as afore- 
said, it shall and may be lawful for any 
two justices of the peace, acting in and 
for the town of Calcutta ami settlement 
of Fort William, upon complaint being 
made to them against any menial servant, 
in or about the bouse or out-house, or in 
or about the stables or coach-houses of 
any person in Calcutta and the settlement 
of Fort William aforesaid, of and concern- 
ing any miscarriage, ill behaviour, inso- 
lence, or neglect of duty, in such service, 
or towards his, her, or their respectivo 
masters or mistresses, to take cognizance 
of such complaint, to issue their war- 
rants for bringing the party or panic* 
before them, to hear the said parties, to 
examine witnesses, and having taken in 
writing the substance of the complaint, 
defence, and evidence, to acquit or con- 
vict the person so accused ; and in case 
of conviction, to adjudge the party so 
convicted to imprisonment in the House 
of Correction of the town of Calcutta and 
settlement of Fort William aforesaid, there 
to be kept to b ird labour for a time not 
exceeding two months ; or to imprison- 
ment in the common gaol of the said 
town of Calcutta and the settlement of 
Fort William, for such time not exceed- 
ing two months, and by warrant under 
their hands and seals to commit the said 
offender or offenders according to their 
respective sentences. 

Moira. 

A. )i. Edmonstone. 

Ahciid. Sfton. 

G. UovvnF.swp.i t.. 

Bead and published this 2dd March, 
1 BIG. 

A. Maciihr, Reading Clerk. 

c. Al. Kickei rs, Chief See. to Goer. 


ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 

Calcutta, June 25, 1816.— On Wed- 
nesday morning a meeting was held by 
several gentlemen of tbe presidency, for 


tlie purpose of taking into consideration 
the institution of a Horticultural Society. 
An establishment of this description ha 
long been desirable in Bengal, where nit- 

t L 2 
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ture affords every requisite for that per- 
fection which ait aloue can finally obtain. 
There can be little doubt that the indigen- 
ous fruit* aud vegetables might be most 
essentially improved by scientific cultiva- 
tion, and the rich soil and invatiabte sum- 
mer of these regions must be favourable 
to exotic introductions, under judicious 
management and sedulous attention. It 
has always, however, been a matter of 
regret, that amor.g.-t all our gardens we 
are absolutely without a gaidener; and 
till the Malli become?, a cieature of a new 
species, we may say of the fields and 
plantations — 

41 Man is the oi.ly growth that dwindles here.” 

To introduce improved methods, and 
rear gardeners as well as plants, are the 
chief objects, we understand, of the 
present society; the members of which 
will, by then subscription, secure a sup- 
ply of the best vegetables and fruits, In- 
dian and European, for their tables, and 
of any curious plants or flowers which 
they may be desirous of inti educing into 
gardens of their own. The fir?t measure 
of the society is the purchase of an exten- 
sive piece of ground in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, which is to be appropriated to 
the purpose of a nursery and kitchen-gar- 
den ; and the next step is to maintain an 
efficient establishment under an able super- 
intendant. 

At a general meeting of the principal 
Hindoo inhabitants of the town and vi- 
cinity of Calcutta, held this day at the 
house ot the Hon. the Chief Justice, foi the 
pm pose of taking into tiuthcr considera- 
tion the institution of a college for the 
national education of Hindoo children. 

It was resolved, 1st. That an in*tiui- 
tion for this purpose be c*tabli>hed, ami 
that it be called the Hindoo College of 
Calcutta. 

2d. That the Governor-General, and 
the members of the Supreme Council for 
the time being, be requested to accept the 
office of patrons of this institution. 

3d. That the Hou. the Chief Justice he 
requested to accept the office of problem, 
and that J. H. Hmnngton, Esq. be ic- 
quested to accept the office of tice-piesi- 
(lent of the said institutioli. 

4th. That a committee be appointed. 
(Tor this purpose se\eiai persons were 
nominated.) 

5th. That the languages to be taught in 
the coPeire, theatre, terms of admission, 
and all other detail*, he left to the con- 
sideration of the crntkmen who have been 
request at to mini tire committee, and 
who are fuither requested to prepare a 
plaa for the same, to be laid before a 
general meeting. 

6th. That Joseph Barret to. Esq. be 
•requested to accept the office of treasurer, 
and to collect the subscriptions. 


7th. That a meeting of the gentlemen 
who have been requested to form the 
committee be held at the house of the 
Hon. the Chief Justice, on Monday the 
27th day of May. 

The following are the resolutions of 
the seveial In«uidiice Companies of 
Calcutta upon the conduct of Captain 
Falconer, who, by his intrepidity ami 
presence of mind, saved the Ganges 
from destitution by fire, attempted by 
some iascars, who formed part of his 
cievv. The Captain, it appears, was 
roused in the dead hour of night by the 
Chief Mate, who discovered a strong smell 
of fire, and, on proceeding (in his shirt) 
clown the hatches, found a quantity of 
combustibles ju.-t ready to buist into a 
flame on a barrel of pitch. After prompt- 
ly applying a bucket or two of water, he 
gia.-ped the whole in his arm*, aud 
brought it upon deck, ju.M in time to 
save the ship from destruction. 

No. I. — COPY. 

To Capt . P. Falconer , of the Ganges. 

" Calcutta , May 13, 1816. 

“ Sir, — tVe have the pleasure to send 
you a copy of a Resolution passed at a 
General Meeting of the Mei chant* aud 
Underwriters in this city, held on the 
16th of February, when your meritorious 
conduct, in subduing an attempt made to 
burn the ?hip Ganges on the coast of Cey- 
lon, at ti acted pat ticular notice and au- 
m nation. 

“ The testimony of public applause, 
which has been voted you on this occasion, 
will be presented by your agent*, Messrs. 
Boehm andTaylci, to whom instructions 
have been nansmitted to cairy the inten- 
tion of the icsolution into effect. 

“ We annex a li>t of the Innirance So- 
ck ties which have united in offering you 
this lasting mark of approbation, and re- 
main, Sir, your most obedient servants, 
(Signed) “ Stewart and Robertson, 
Secretaries to the Select Committee. 

No. ir. 

“ Calcutta, Fth. 16, 1816. 
t( At a Meeting of the several Commit- 
tees of the ln*manee Offices of this 
Port, to consider of some effectual 
means for pi eventing the destruc- 
tion of ships by fire ; and the reduc- 
tion of the impress t>f their crews; 

“ John Palmer, l>q. in the Chair. 

“ It was resohed— That, in considera- 
tion of the manly, hold, and judicious ef- 
forts of Captain Falconer, in suing the 
Ganges, on the coast of Ceylon, a service 
of plate, value 1,000 guineas, bepiesent- 
ed to him in London ; and that measiues 
for carrying this resolution into effect b« 
immediately adopted. 

“ Stewart and Robertson, 

“ Secretaries to the Select Committee.” 
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No. Ilf. 

“ London , Oct. 23, 1816. 
<e Sirs, — I have to at knowledge the 
honour of your letter of the 15th of May 
la*t, communicating to me the veiy hand- 
some resolution of the meeting, under 
date the 16th of February preceding, of 
the several Committees of the Insurance 
Offices at Calcutta; and likewise that 
they Ind been plea-eu by vote, in con- 
sideration ot my services in saving the 
ship Ganges, when an attempt was made 
to burn that vessel on the coast of Ceylon, 
that a sen ice of plate, value 1,000 
guineas, should he pictured to me on 
heh alt of the Insurance Societies, by my 
agents, Mcvus. Edmund Boehm and John 
Tayler, in London. 

“ For thir. most liberal appreciation and 
testimony of my conduct, I have to ex- 
press my grateful thanks, and desire to 
assure the respective Insurance Companies, 
and the members individually, that 1 shall, 
throughout my life, feel deeply impressed 
with gratitude tor their munificent re- 
ward. 

“ I fm ther have to render my thanks 
to you. Gentlemen, for your obliging 
communication, and have the honour to 
subscribe myself, Gentlemen, your faith- 
ful humble servant, 

(Signed) Peter Falconer, 

“ Commanding t lie ship Ganges,’* 
<l To Mc?m>. Stevvait and Itobeit- 
son, Secietaries of the Select 
Committee of the several Insu- 
rance Companies at Calcutta.” 

In the account of the destruction of 
the Duchess of Wellington, and enume- 
ration ot the suffeiers, the name of Mi. 
Heron, second officer, was inadvertently 
substituted tor that of Mr. Voistudt, the 
third officei, the person really lost. Mr. 
Heron effected bis escape in a rcmai table 
manner. After the alarm of tire was 
given, and the flames had huist through 
the hatches, he attempted to gain the 
poop, with a view of leaving the vessel in 
that quarter ; but the smoke and heat 
were so intense that he failed iu his 
object, ami was forced to rush forward 
to the loreca«tlc. Having teached it, he 
slipped do a n and hung hv the bows 
until the giaml explosion took place, ami 
the ship paited. When this occurred he 
was left to the mercy ot the waves, and 
the honor of his situation may he ima- 
gined when it is told, that previously to 
the arrival of the boat which eventually 
saved him, he was twice laid hold of, 
and nearly pulled down by other misera- 
ble individuals struggling tor life. 

Letters troui the eastern tiontier com- 
municate the pleasing intelligence of the 
Gooikahs having fulfilled the conditions 
of their late treaty with the British go- 


vernment, by the evacuation of the fort 
of Nagiee. 

The delivery of this important place 
has been delayed for more than a month, 
under a pretext of the nou-ai rival of or- 
ders from Khatm uidoo ; and some ap- 
prehensions of iri'inceiity on the part of 
our wily neighbour h,.d began to lise. 
At length, Genti R.itri, soolnh of the 
fort, moved by the pressing instance* of 
the English officers on command in that 
neighbourhood, took measures for with- 
di awing. Two of the companies, (each 
one hundied men) forming the garrison, 
moved oft’ eaily in the present mouth ; 
and on the morning of the 13th, were 
followed by the commandant and the re- 
mainder of his detachment. They march- 
ed out with drums beating and colours 
flying. The fort was immediately occu- 
pied by a detachment of the Iluugpoor 
battalion, under Lieutenant Woeton. The 
fort stands on an eminence overtopping 
a valley. It is surrounded by stockades, 
which being commanded by a neighbour- 
ing bill, are of no great stiength. Like 
all the mountainous districts explored by 
the British army dining the late war, the 
country around Nagrec is naturally very 
si long. The Naeurkotcc Pass might be 
defended by a hand ill of men against a 
host ofinvadeis. It is fortunate that the 
Nipalese garrison was no longer pio- 
tracted, for the rains had already set in, 
and sickness found its way to the English 
camp, which must soon have suffered 
severe 1 )’ hoin exposure iu tents to the 
inclemency of the unf.ivoui able season, 
CIVIL appointments. 

June l ith, IS 16. 

Mr. A. J. Lind, an avfistant to the Secretary 
to the Hoard of Revenue, 

Mr R Hunter, Collector ot Government Customs 
at Cox’s Bazar, in the djun< t of Chittagong. 
Mr A. Smelt, Colectc.r of Government "Cus- 
toms anil Town duties at Dacca. 

BIRTH. 

On Friday the 17th May, the lady of Herbert 
Abingdon, Esq. of a son. 

M \RRIAGFS. 

OnthefTth March, at the house of C. R Mar- 
tin, Esq Judge and M.igi.trate «.| Hurd .vail. 
Cant. Mark Wchbtr, comma , ding the Provin- 
cial hatt of the place to Emil}, the youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Bitnkmso;*, of 
Fnlinei B;i< hs. 

At Cuand- rnagore, r»th June, Peter Pivrt one. 
Esq ot tin ftrm >f Mi»m; Doveit.nt, lares, 
to Mus Ameua Coulon daughter of the late 
I eter Coulon, Esq ot Madias. 

DEATHS. 

At L\dahad, March 50, the lady cf Manatrasan 
Vardan, Esq. fourth daughter of Phandoose, 
E^q. a respectable Armen. an Merchant, at Cal- 
cium. 

On board the Cit\ of London, on his passage to 
England. Lout. Edward Mitchell, Of His Ma- 
jesty’s 69 'h Kigt. 

MADRAS. 

tipril 2 M . — The session of over, ter- 
miner, and gaol delivery commenced on 
Thursday the ldth instant, betine tho 
lion. Sir Thomas Strange, Chief Jus- 
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tice, and Mr. Justice Newbowlt. After 
the grand jury had taken therr oath, 
the lord chief justice addressed them in 
substance as follows 

He began by presenting a favourable 
view of the state of the presidency, with 
regard to lesser offences, as affecting pro- 
perty merely. Judging, he said, from 
what judicially appeared, he should 
doubt the justness of the complaint, 
sometimes beard circulating of late, as 
if stealing increased among us : it did 
not appear so by the calendar before him, 
which contained, as committed at the 
presidency, but one charge of the sort. 
He went on to the following effect : — The 
police regulations giving no authority to 
the justices to punish larcenies, as many 
as are detected must still be brought for 
trial in this court ; and, if we meet with 
but few here, the inference is fair, 
that they have diminished in number ; 
since it is not to be believed, but that, 
if they continued to abound, detection 
would, in many instances, take place, 
and our calendars, as formerly, be loaded 
with them. One would rather conclude, 
therefore, he said, that the regulations 
framed within a late period for the good 
government of the town, are to the cre- 
dit of those entrusted with their execu- 
tion, answering their purpose ; and that, 
by laying bold of the idle and disorderly, 
the police, through its vigilance, prevents 
the recurrence of this class of offences, 
more effectually than was experienced by 
the operation of the sentences of this 
court. 

Crimes of a deeper dye (the chief jus- 
tice continued to observe) still pretail; 
of which, he said, he was soi ry to say 
the present calendar exhibited its due 
proportion. They originate, not so much 
in idleness and disorderly habits, as in 
the more vicious and malignant passions 
of the mind ; against the influence of 
which, the best regulated and most ener- 
getic police can be but of little avail. De- 
linquents of this description must be met 
by the strong arm 'of the law in its high- 
est resort — an increase of such offences 
being finally to be prevented by the terror 
aloue of sevt re example. 

The first case of the sort to which (said 
the learned judge) I shall call your at- 
tention is that of a duel ; in which a 
murder may be committed, as deserving 
of capital punishment, as by any other 
jneans of homicide. No doubt you have 
heard of the case, though of the circum- 
stances atteudiog it 1 shall presume you 
to be ignorant. Of this I am persuaded, 
that, as a grand jury, prosecuting your 
inquiries into crimes, you will attend 
exclusively to the witnesses ; discarding 
from your minds all impressions imbibed 
from other sources before you come to 
be sworn* This is essential to a correct 


administration of justice in every case ; 
and, if in otheis particularly, 1 think in 
that of a duel. Duels springing out 
of passion and bad hemours, the feelings 
that give rise to them are apt to influence 
tiie reports of their cause aud progress. 
Thus exaggeration concerning them may 
take place. The contrary, however, is 
more likely to happen, from the dispo- 
sition that exists to treat them lightly. 
Reports upon such a subject, theretore, 
are not to be trusted. In this, as hi 
other cases, there is no safety but in the 
accounts judicially rendered upon oath, 
to those on whom is cast the duty of 
investigation and trial. I am classing 
the case in question among the higher of- 
fences in the calendar, presuming every 
thing against a homicide, of which all 
that we know with certainty for the pre- 
sent is, that it has been committed in a 
duel. The law, in its theory, is not fa* 
vourablc to duels ; God forbid that it 
were !— Should the one in question ap- 
pear to have been fought under circum- 
stances extenuating its guilt, the prison- 
er will he entitled to the effect of them 
when he comes upon his defence, pre- 
suming, as f do, that you will pat him 
upon his trial by finding the bill that will 
be presented to you against him. From 
the little to be gathered out ot the infor- 
mations, it is observable that the diffe- 
rence which led to it took place the day 
preceding ; of course, there was time for 
the passions to cool, and for reason to 
resume her sway. You will have it 
proved to you, by palanqueen boys, who 
were employed on the occasion, that an 
oificer fell, the morning of the 12th of 
Match last, on the beach at Masnlipa- 
tain. They will tell you that, being di- 
rected to wait at some short distance, 
they saw four persons standing together j 
that upon hearing two successive shots 
fired, they missed one of them, who had 
dropped ; ami that, having received or- 
ders for the purpose, they almost imme- 
diately after carried the dead body to the 
Eort. The magistrates, who took the ex- 
aminations at Masulipatam, will be able 
to prove to you who the deceased was, 
and that the prisoner acknowledged lie 
had shot him. This, gentlemen, will be 
sufficient foundation for a bill. 

The better to prevent duels, both the 
seconds in them are, I believe, by modern 
authorities, held to be equally responsible 
with the principal. There never was a 
doubt, but that the second of the sur- 
vivor is indictable with him. There will 
be before you some evidence who the se- 
conds were in the present case. It will 
be for you to judge of its effects ; whether 
it be sufficient to justify your including 
them, or either of them, in the same 
bill with the principal. 

The next ease, gentl emen, according 
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to my view of the calendar, is distinctly 
one of murder. It comes from H. M. 34th 
regiment, which has been so remarkable, 
ever since its arrival in India, for atroci- 
ties of this nature. I was doing duty at 
Chit tore when the one in question was 
committed. You will find that the de- 
ceased was a helpless woman, living with 
one of the men ; and that the prisoner, a 
private belonging to this corps, shot her 
dead in the barracks in the face and body, 
and in a maimer apparently the most 
wicked and desperate. For such a deed, 
you will at once think it right that he 
should be tried ; leaving to him, on his 
trial, to urge what he can in his defence. 
— [The chief justice then proceeded to 
the cases of other culprits.] 

In the above case, we insert a note 
which was taken by a gentleman in court, 
of the decision of the judges on the point 
of confessional evidence: — 

It appeared, on Mr. Gahagan’s cross- 
examination of the magistrate, that he 
bail disclaimed advising the prisoner to 
make any confession, reminding him that 
he was not upon oath, and therefore not 
bound to answer questions unless he 
thought proper. He observed that he 
could not be his adviser ; that it was for 
himself to consider whether the circum- 
stances of the case were not such as to 
induce him to make a candid disclosure 
at once, rather thau have a trial hanging 
over his head, or run the risk of its tak- 
ing place at some future distant period, 
when lie might be deprived of his wit- 
nesses. 

On this Mr. Galiagan objected, that 
tlie confession the advocate-general pro- 
posed to give in evidence could not be 
considered as strictly voluntary, inas- 
much as, after what the magistrate ad- 
mitted he had said to theprisouer, it was 
impossible not to see that an impression 
favourable to instant confession might 
have been produced on the prisoner's 
mind. — After hearing the advocate-gene- 
i al in reply. 

The judges were of opinion that any 
confession made by the prisoner after 
*uch a conversation, could not be con- 
sidered a voluntary one, inasmuch as it 
clearly was not the spontaneous act of the 
prisoner, but one that he was induced to 
make from the effect produced on his 
mind (be it more or les* 1 ' by what fell 
from the magistrate. — The couit said 
that it did not depend upon the magni- 
tude of the hopes held out, whether a 
confession should be received or not, but 
that any hopes, however small, rendered 
a eoufession obtained after it inadmissible. 
The language of the criminal law on this 
subject is uniform; viz. that confessions 
should not be received in evidence, unless 
where they appear to have been made vo- 


luntarily and without Inducement. See 
Thompson’s case I Leach 328. If the ma- 
gistrate had in this case simply said to 
the prisoner, “ It would be better for 
him if he confessed,” according to con- 
stant experience the evidence could not 
have been received : see 1 East 659. And 
the court said they did not think that 
pointing out the reason* why it would be 
better for a man to confess, rendered the 
inducement less operative. But it was 
said by the advocate general, that the 
magistrate had equally stated to the pri- 
soner the disadvantages as well as the 
advantages of confession, and had left 
the prisoner ultimately to decide for him- 
self, telling him that as the examination 
was not on oath, he was not bound to 
confess : the court thought the latter as- 
surance did not at all vary the case, as 
that was what the magistrate was bound 
to state at all events ; and they said eveu 
if lie had enumerated all the pros ami 
cons, which applied to its being or not 
being advisable for the prisoner to confess, 
they could not under such circumstances 
have heard what the prisoner said, inas- 
much as it would be impossible for 
them to decide which arguments most 
influenced the prisoner’s mind ; for the 
evidence of confessions obtained from a 
prisoner was not (as had been sometimes 
supposed) rejected from a regard to pubn 
lie faith, but solely on the principle be- 
foie stated, (t That no coufessious but 
such as were made without inducement, 
were legal evidence.” It seemed, liow- 
cvei, to them, from what appeared ou 
their notes, that the arguments held out 
hv the magistrate were all on one side, 
and such as were most likely to promote 
a confession : the magistrate told the 
prisoner to consider, “ whether it was 
not better for him to make a candid dis- 
closure at once, rather than have a trial 
hanging over his head, or run the risk 
of its taking place at some distant pe- 
riod, when he might be deprived of his 
witnesses.” It true he st.ited ge- 
nerally that he tinted both sides of t lie 
question to the prisoner ; but, when call- 
ed on by the counsel for the pri«onci , to 
state exactly what he said, this was the 
whole account he gave. 

The court, in conclusion, expressed 
their opinion in the strongest terms, that 
the magistrate, in staring what he did to 
the prisoner, had been actuated by the 
purest motives, and such as were parti- 
cularly kind to him ; and said that they 
rejected the evidence solely on legal 
grounds, and because they conceived, 
they could not receive it consistently with 
those rules of evidence, which it was 
the interest of all should be preserved 
inviolate. 

The prisoner was immediately ac- 
quitted. — (See page 4H..< 
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July 2. — The H. C. ship Regent, Capt. 
J. Ripley, has anchored in the roads. — 
Passengers — Mrs. Amelia Warluuton ; 
Mrs. Anne Brown ; Mrs. Louisa Wigan ; 
Sir William Coke, proceeding to Cevlon 
as one of H. M. Judges ; Captain Chad- 
wick, 22, L.D. ; Lieut. Taunton, do. ; 
Lieut. Eden, do. ; Lieut. Cotton, do ; Cor- 
net Davies, do.; Assist. Surgeon Gibson, 
H. M. #59 Regiment ; Ensign Langton, 
do. ; Ensign lielble, do. ; Ensign Pudner, 
•do. ; Ensign Marsh, do. ; Capt. Lieut. 
Warburtou, ^Madras Establishment ; Lieu. 
Thom is Wigan, do. ; Lieut. Brown, 
do. ; Lieut. Richard Cocke, do. ; Mr. T. 
Stouehouae, Writer, do. ; Mr. W. H. 
Parry, aud a detachment of H. M. 22d 
Light Dragoons. 
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At Calmgapatam, on the I7ih Jane, Mrs. Juti» 


Dulbv, «>f d^on, . , 

Julv 4 , tile lady i'f the Hon. Robeit Alexander, 
E-q Member of Council, of a aaughtei . 

At Eltoie, June 24, the lady ot Lieut. J. Festing, 
1 st ban. 1 uhiegt. Nat. Ini. of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At TLllanv, ibth Apr. l, by the Rev. Mr.Wheathcr- 
h"a-i, Mi. Henry Wise Hiatt, comtucior of ord- 
nance. to Mi^s ‘Elizabeth Ko'S. elie*t daughter 
of Mr. Conductor George Ro«s f of Bellarv . 

May l.atSt. Mary’s Chinch, Mr. V. S- Johnson 
to Miss Alexia Campbell. 

May J5, at St. Geoiee’s Church, b\ the very Rev. 
the A-ch<kacnn «>t Madras, Henrv Lloyd Soi- 
mg. A. M. Fellow of Si. Mary Magdalen Col- 
lege. Oxford, and Aichduuon of Calcutta, to 
Henrietta Louisa Anro, th.rd daughter of the 
late Edward Kindershy, Esq, late of the Ma- 
dias civil E^taolishnfient. 

At Pondicheirv, on tlie 15th May, Captain 
Jam.s HanUin, to Miss Mai y Anne Johnson. 

DEATHS. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

M*J 3i*f, 181$. 
Mr. Robert Sherson, Third and Junior Member 
of the Heard of Trade. 

Wi P. U. ( azalet. Acting third Judge of the 
Provincial Court of Appeal and Circuit fur the 
northern Division. 

Mr. H. Dickeiuon, Rtgister to the Provincial 
Court of Appeal, and Circuit for the Centre Di- 
vision. 

Mr. J. D. New bolt, Register to the Ziliah Court 
of Cheltoor. 

Mr. W. Bell, Head As«i«tant to the Collectors 
in the ZilUh of Chingleput. 

Medical Appointments and Removals. 
Sargenn T. Hendrv (late promotion) is posted 
to the 8th regiment Nat. Inf. and 1st battalion. 

Surgeon J. Cuddy (late promotion) is posted to 
the 17th rcciiTu nt Nat. Inf. and lit battalion. 

fcunje-in S. M. S’ephvnson -,l.»tt pmvnoiinn) i» 
posted to the 24th regiment Nat. Int. and 2d 
battalion. 

Surgeon D. Am«he, M. D. from the 8th regi- 
ment Nat. Inf. to the *th regiment Cayaliy. 

Surgeon G. Anderson, M. D. horn the Qtth 
regiment Nat. Inf. to the 4th regime nt Nat, Inf. 
and 1st battalion. 

Assistant surgeon W. S Anderson, M. D. from 
the 8th regiment Nat. Inf. to the 8 h regiment 
Cavalry. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Stritch, M D. from the 
Madras European regiment to the 10th regiment 
Nat. Jnf and 1st battalion. 

Assistant Surgeon J. Hazlewood (not yet posted) 
to U12 2d Native Veteran battalion. 

BIRTHS. 

M Secundrabnd, 16th March, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. Deacon, of a son. 

jSJd April, the lady of Capt. Samuel Beadle, of 
the Hon Company’s ship Surrey, of a daughtei. 
May 5. Mrs Wm Geo. Gardiner, of a son. 

— - 10, the lady of Daniel Neale, Lsq. of a son. 

— 11, Mrs Wm. Giant, of a son. 

At Mastthpa'am, April 271'’, the lady of J A. 

V't’iew, Esq. sureeon, of a son. 

At s». Tuom.% on tlie 5th April, Mrs J. A. Jolm- 
Si”i. of a daughter. 

— 1 uh. the Luy of Lieut. Col. C. Mandeville, 
of a smi. 

On ill* 2t>lh ti it, Mrs. Wdshitr, of a daughter. 
June ", At R wi-'tttah, the lady of Lieut, Col. 
Eamp, of a u 'tighter. 

Wav 2i>. At Bangaiore the lady of Capt. W, 
Milts. Aid de-C. inp, of a son. 

J sue 4th, Mrs, J. I’arrimour, of a daughter. 

At A root, Jmie 20th, the w.fe of Serjeant and 
f.j-in-r Major Magcor. of the Veterinary Es- 
tan 1 hm ut.'of a if.n .ir.i he r. 

A* Sei u*‘diab.id, June 17th, tiie lady of Lieut. 
Charles Augusta* Ebhrton, Deputy Pay Mas- 
ter and Deputy Post Master at that station, of 
a *on. 

.At Gollapoham, June 14th, at the house of G. 
E. Ru'-~eU, lsq. coticctoi cf M ’sulipatam, 
i'”' ! dy « 1 < <>rntt R. H. Rus«ell, Ouarioi .Ma»- 
tt r - f * t' e 6Uj Urjt. light Cavalry, of a son. 


At Cuddaloie, suddenly, from the rupture of a 
blood-vessel, Lieut. Col. Henrv Robert?, of H. 
M. 74th regt. aged 44 years. He was a man of 
tine iionoui, generous and chard able t\en to 
excess } he lived lx loved, and has died corres- 
pondingly Kgietted. . 1,1 

On the 41 h May. the Countess Marie Adelaide 
Davas, lady of Lapiam Samuel Beadle, of the 
H<>n Company’s ship Sumy, aged 23 year”, 
and 6 months. 

On the morning of the 27 th April, Ilob. Johnson, 
Esq. surgeon, in H. M. Navy, and dispeustr 
of H. M Naval Hospital at Madras. 

April 31, Mr. Matthew l'erei a, aged 64 years, 
after a long dines*. 

On the 5 th Apnl, Mrs. F. Joze, aged 45 years, 
afterashoit but severe illness. 

May 7 th, Captain Malton, of the 1st batt. 13th 
regt. Native Infantry. 

La*ey at Jaulnah. Captain Moore, of the lStb 
Name fnf.mtiy. .. __ 

At B« Man., on iS.hMav, Captain W . H. Hurt# 
,,t H. M. C r " h feat, 'll tht 27- h \ ear of Ins age. 

May bill, o* Gooi\. Lieut. A. Gran’, if the 14th 
N it. Inf. domg du tv with tlu nfle corps. 

At V.ilu', on the Malabar c-.-ast, Apnl 28, *gea 
irjveirs, Jean Ju-sui, Esq. 

Mav 21 - 1 , a» tlie house of Lieut. Col. Marshall, 
Mm Pr» ( ott, in h.r Wth year. 

At P.iiidiehen v, on the 5th June, in the 65th 
veai of !n- ace, Erne-t Wiliam F.'U.nv field. Esq, 
id the Hon." Company** Civil Establishment. 
Mi. I- a‘ low fi .-Id was a as *>cuued m the govern - 
ment of tins Ihesidencv . undtr 'he successive 
ad minijti.it 101*9 of ShrChaile* Oakley, an l of 
tin Earls ot Buckinghamshire and Powis. 

At Camunore, 011 tin* *>ih May, Heniy William* 
sou ot Capta n Wilkinson, 13th u’gt. aged 2 
yeats and 2 months. - 

At the hnu**c of S. Heward, Esq- David ^cott. 
Esq. surge- >n of the Lt bait, of A tillery, lit 
h.s 171 h year. 

At Chrtl ilrooe, on the 20th ult. Lieut. W. J. 
New' and. 2 u bait. Idlli reet Nat. Inf. 

At I’oiid.t !»ei • \ , on the -ifiihMuj, the lady of 
the late Chevalier D’Ertf 

On th: t.Mh June, on the march from Jogger- 
nauth to N-nsiogapata’ii, 111 the province of ( ut- 
ta< K, ah el a few weeks illness. Captain I i enford 
Knur, of the 1 st batt. 0th icut. Nai. h'f. 

At Negupatain, on the 2 ! at June, the lady ot E. 
Snio n v, E-q- 

June asth, Mr. William Williams. 


BOMBAY. 

May 11.— A supply of Congreve** 
rockets has been received by the Agamem- 
non, and on Monday last a rocket -prac- 
tice took place in the Artillery Gmundat 
Bjcuila, before a number of spectators. 
Various reports hate reached us of the 
result, but we urnhu stand that our bro- 
ther editor was in the midst of if, and 
conspicuous in the field, aud can, from 
experience, speak powerfully of the &ur- 
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prize and gratification and other feelings 
which the exhibition created, we will 
not anticipate what he appears to be so 
fully capable of dc'Cimiug. 

As lie seems to have referred to us for 
information on the subject of the rockets, 
we can only say, with all due deference 
to Colonel Congreve and his discoveiies 
in the art of gunnery, that we cannot 
approve of a plan which seems so preg- 
nant with danger in its execution, not to 
those only against whom it is directed, 
but against those who are to have the 
management of it. Out of several rockets 
which were let off, tin ce or four appeared 
to fail completely, and one did, for a few 
moments, create a good deal of terror 
and dismay, not only to the editor of this 
paper, who certainly ran away as hard 
as hi* legs would carry him, but to nu- 
merous by-standers, equally courageous, 
who thought perhaps, with him, that 
flight was no bad scheme, and that, in 
jnxch a case, “ the nobler part of valour 
was discretion.** In a few words, the 
rocket, instead of quitting the stand, 
when lighted, met with some obstruction 
which kept it fixed to the spot ; and as it 
was evident that the by-standers were in 
considerable danger, as on bursting it 
Would scatter the ."hell which it contained 
amongst the crowd, a general flight took 
place: the rocket burst and fortunately 
did no mischief, though several pieces of 
shell were picked up a few yards from 
the stand. With respect to the rockets 
which did go off fairly, it appeared that 
the least obstruction or resistance what- 
ever materially altered the direction of 
the rockets, and that there was no cer- 
tain method of throwing them with suf- 
ficient mathematical precision : when 
therefore the danger of using them, and 
the uncertainty of their opeiation are 
considered, however destructive they may 
be as engines of war, they do not appear 
to us to be a considerable improvement 
iu our military system, though possibly 
capable of doing much mi '•chief, and of 
exciting much terror in peculiar ciicitm- 
stances, where other means of warfare may 
not be readily -Bombay Courier. 

The British community of this presi- 
dency will learn with great pleasure, that 
the Literary Society lias taken a very 
commodious aud airy suite of apartments 
for their library and reading-room, which 
lately formed part of the house belonging 
to Messrs. Baxter’s, until the projected 
Town-hall shall be built. It is proposed, 
we understand, that these rooms shall 
be lighted up every evening, except Sun- 
days, which will afford a very great ac- 
commodation to many of the subscribers 
who are prevented from attending during 
the day. It is not, we believe, generally 
kuown, that the Society has lately open- 
ed a museum for the reception of such 
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specimens of the natural history aud an- 
tivjuities of the Ea«t as may be presented 
to if. There is no place which affords so 
main advantage** as liombaj, for forming 
a most interesting and important museum 
of this kind : the extent of country with 
which she is connected, from Cape Co- 
mm in to the Red Sea, and her intercourse 
by shipping and commerce with every 
pait of the Ea^t, induces us to hope that 
a collection may be formed, which will 
serve very materially to illustrate the na- 
tural history of India. — Such a collection 
might he very much assisted by the con- 
tributions of such gentlemen who arc iu 
the habit of making journies through the 
country, and who, we feel assured, 
would readily afford any specimens they 
may meet with, did they know of the 
institution of such a museum. 

An impressive sermon was preached by 
the Venerable the Archdeacon, for the 
benefit of the Society for the Education 
of the Poor within the government of Bom- 
bay, on Sunday the 14th of January last ; 
and no stronger proof need he adduced of 
the gratitude with which this establish- 
ment is received by the inhabitants in 
general, than the numerous candidates 
who have come forwaid for admission, 
aud the many children, of all easts, who 
are sent for instruction as day scholars. 
The benefits to be derived from th« 
efforts of such a society are incalculable ; 
they are wot limited to the contracted 
sphere of this island, but embrace the 
moral improvement and the happiness of 
thousands. There is one point, however, 
on which we feel it necessary to offer a 
few remarks, that is, on the objections 
which many entertain to subscribe, from 
the smallness of the amount which they 
can afford to contribute; they feel reluc- 
tant to enrol themselves in the list of 
subscribers because their annual mite, 
their five or fifteen rupees appear, on a 
comparison with the scale of donations, 
insignificant ; hence, what we cannot 
but consider an erroneous feeling, de- 
prives the society of considerable aid ; 
eight rupees, or even four rupees a year, 
is a liberal contribution, in comparison 
with the subscriptions made in England 
for similar purposes. But if individuals 
abstain fiom gratifying t licit wishes to 
become subscribers lrorn such considera- 
tions, how easily could their dispositions 
be indulged, by subscriptions to be made 
by departments or corps, as has in fact 
been practised by the 1st battalion of the 
3d regiment of Native Infantry. Au ex- 
ample, which, if followed by the service 
at large, would enable the society im- 
mediately to exteud the benefit of edu- 
cation and support to many orphans who 
are waiting for admission. We feel per- 
suaded that these suggestions will be duly 
estimated by a liberal community. 

Voi. II. 
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that they will tend to remove soiupios 
which we have reason to believe, check, 
in too many instances, the desire to pro- 
mote the interest iner objects of the society 
in question. 

June 20. — -This being the first day of 
Term, the Court was occupied in the trial 
of an information filed by the Advocate 
General, against Messrs. Forbes and Co. 
for having impoited into Bombay twenty 
chests of Turkey opium, contraiy to aie- 
gulatiou passed in the year 1803, by the 
Governor in Council; whereby the im- 
portation of any kind of opium, not the 
produce of Bengal, was prohibited under 
the penalty of forfeiture of the opium, and 
a sum of money equal to three times 
the value ofthe same. 

The Advocate General opened the case 
by stating that he had thought it his duty 
to advise the Custom Master to seize the 
opium in question ; it having been landed 
by Messrs. Forbes and Co. at the Custom 
House, and specifically included in their 
manifest of goods imported by their ship 
the Charlotte, as Turkey opium imported 
into Bombay. He thought it also due to 
the defendants to state, in limine, that 
there appeared nothing on the face of the 
transaction that could be called clandes- 
tine. That it was an open and bold at- 
tempt to destroy the monopoly of opium 
which was hitherto considered the un- 
doubted right of the Company ; and for 
the protection of which the regulation on 
which he grounded the present case was 
passed by the Governor in Council. — That 
the regular ion was parsed at a time when 
no pei son doubted the authority of Go- 
vernment to make such a regulation, and 
that any doubts respecting that authority 
which may hate since arisen, weie ex- 
pressly removed by the 54th of the King. 
The 53d of the King, cast upon the Ad- 
vocate General, the duty of filing informa- 
tions in court for all breaches of the Re- 
venue laws and regulations, and for the 
recovery of all forfeitures and penalties 
incurred by the same. The facts of the 
case were beyond the possibility of an- 
swer. And, the only question to be de- 
termined was, whether the regulation of 
1803 had the force of law or not. 

“ I am aware,” said the Advocate Ge- 
neral, “ that the defendants rely on the 
53d of the King having thrown the trade 
of India generally open to all his Majesty’s 
subjects, that the only reservation in that 
Act is the trade to China in general, and 
the trade in tea in particular, which is 
still confined to the Company ; and that 
as opium is not specially reserved by the 
statute, it is a legitimate article of trade 
to any of his Majesty’s subjects. This 
construction of the statute would cer- 
tainly virtually abrogate the penal regu- 
lation on which 1 sue. But 1 submit to 
the court that there is another restraining 
word in the statute, which necessarily 


must be considered as supporting the penal 
regulation. The 53d Geo. III. c. 153, s. vi. 
contains the restriction to which I allude. 
His Majesty’s subjects may, in common 
with the Company, export from England to 
India, any goods, wares, and merchan- 
dize which can he legally exported ; that 
i-, which cau be legally exported from 
England to India. Not absolutely saying, 
all goods, &c. which can be legally ex- 
ported from England, but iufercntially 
confining the enactment to such goods as 
can be legally iiunotted into India. This 
I submit is a legislative recognition of the 
revenue law of India, as well as England. 
The trade is thrown open, to be sure, but 
not without icstrictions : and any Eola- 
tion of the revenue laws of ludia is one of 
those lestrictions. — Another defence that 
will be resorted to is, that the regulation 
in question is not a revenue law, nor is it 
either expressly or impliedly included in 
the 54th Geo. HI. c. 105. To this I an- 
swer, that the 54th of the King was pass- 
ed as well to remove all doubts, as to the 
meaning of the 98th section of the 53d of 
the King, c. 155, as to sanction, and con- 
firm all orders, regulations, usages, du- 
ties, taxes, fines, penalties, and forfei- 
tures, that is to say, in short, the whole 
code of revenue laws theretofore imposed 
by the several governments ; and that the 
two statutes must be taken together and 
considered as part of the same law. 1 
admit that the words duties and taxes 
alone are uv;d in the title and preamble 
of the explanatory statute j and that all 
the subsequent words are carefully tied 
and connected to duties and taxes — but 
the whole scope of the statute is to con- 
firm the revenue code as it then stood ; 
and to put it on the same footing as if 
it had been passed in pmsuauce of the 53d 
of the King. — The popular meaning of the 
word tax, I admit, has long been confined 
to a tribute or imposition paid by the 
people ; but when you trace it to its ori- 
ginal source, it means an ordiuauce or 
regulation ; and the clause of the regula- 
tion now before the court ought not to 
be placed in an insulated manner, and 
constiued meiely as a prohibition, and 
therefore, not within the meauing of the 
statute. It forms a }part of a revenue 
law, which law has undoubtedly been 
confirmed, and the prohibitory clause 
may fairly be considered, if not as a re- 
venue regulation — at least as a part of a 
revenue regulation, imposing duties aud 
taxes by the authority of Government^ 
and therefore the prohibitory clause is 
confirmed as a part of the whole. I do 
not mean to dwell on the very probable 
abuse that will be made of this importer 
tion, if the Court should think itself 
bound to dismiss tin's information. Such 
consequential reasoning cannot technically 
be brought before the Court on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and I know my leaded 
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friends will be eloquent in appealing to 
your rigid construction of a penal statute. 
They will not, however, venture to con- 
tend' that it is not a part ot the law of 
England, and therefore of the law of this 
Court, to construe ail revenue acts fa- 
vourably for the revenue ; and whatever 
force the regulation of 1805 might, or 
might not have had, before the 54th of 
the King, it is now distinctly placed by 
that art of pailianient on the same foot- 
ing as any other revenue act of parlia- 
ment, and is actually incorporated with 
the 53d and 51th of the King, as com- 
pletely as if it had passed under their spe- 
cial authority. It should, therefore, be 
construed as any other act of parliament 
respecting the revenue ; and unless it be 
contended by my learned friends, that 
the legislature had in view the very regu- 
lation on which I now come into Court, 
and meant to repeal the particular clause 
of it that restrains the importation of any 
opium hut the produce of Bengal, by the 
general enacting words of the 54th of the 
King, 1 submit to your Lordships that the 
clause is virtually and actually confirmed, 
and made law as a pait of the regulation. 

Evidence for the prosecution being ad- 
duced, Mr. It'oo'tlwuse, on behalf of the 
defendants, submitted that the regulation 
in question, if it ever had a legal existence, 
was no longer in force. He was not aware 
of any authority, derived from any charter 
or any statute, under which it was com- 
petent for the Governor in Council to have 
enacted such a regulation as this, which 
not only prohibited the importation of the 
opium, but prohibited it on pain of for- 
feiture, and ofpaymeut of treble the value. 
That such a restraint unsanctioned by any 
legislative authority, was against the laws 
-» and statutes of the realm, was unques- 
tionable. That the only priuciple, on 
which such a regulation could be legally 
made, was to be derived from the mono- 
poly of the trade then possessed by the 
Company, and even under that principle, 
it could be valid only to the extent of re- 
straining the importation, and not as the 
penalties imposed. The regulation, there- 
fore, being a creature of the monopoly, 
must of necessity fall with it; and that the 
53d of the King must be considered as 
having virtually repealed it. It had been 
ingeniou-'y contended that the right of 
trading in all goods, &c. which that sta- 
tute had given to all his Majesty’s subjects 
id common with the United Company, 
was modified by the words, “ such as may- 
be legally exported,” which occur in the 
sixth clause. Mr. Woodhouse contended 
tltat those words only meant such as may 
be legally exported without i iolating any 
of the laws and statutes of Gieat Britain, 
without reference to any of the regulations 
imposed under the authority of the Govern- 
ments in India, much less to any regula- 
tion so materially affecting the freedom of 


trade intended to be conferred by the sta- 
tute of the 53d Geo. III. He then re- 
ferred to certain rules and regulations 
passed by the Court of Directors, respect- 
ing the private trade to be shipped on 
board their own Mops, as a satisfactory 
comment, by the Company themsehes, on 
the spirit of this art in favour of the con- 
struction contended tor by the defendants; 
for in thow rules they first mention, ge- 
nerally, that all articles may be legally ex- 
ported, except among other things, opium 
direct to China ; and then state that that 
aiticle may be shipped on board of ships 
bound circuitously for China, provided it 
be landed in India — it had been also con- 
tended by the Advocate General, that 
whatever might be the fate of this regula- 
tion under the 53d of Geo. III. taken by 
itself, yet as this regulation was made to 
protect the revenue arising from the Com- 
pany’s sales of opium, it must be con- 
sidered as a revenue regulation, and that 
as such it was kept in force by the con- 
joint operation of tiie 53d and 34th of the 
King — but the Court of Directors them- 
selves have furnished an auswer to this 
obseivation; for Mr. Warden has shewn 
that they do not consider the profits aiis- 
iug from these sales as revenue, properly 
speaking; for with the act of 53d before 
them, which diiects the duties to be paid 
to them on goods, t tc. to be carried to the 
credit of tiie territorial revenues, the 
Court, truly regarding these profits as 
commercial profits have directed them to be 
carried to tiie accounts of the commercial 
branch. Mr. Woodhouse also submitted 
that the language of this last statute was 
too express and definite to admit of the 
construction Contended for.That the legis- 
lature had cautiously abstained in that act 
from the use of the words “ restraint im- 
posing or restriction”or any general expres- 
sion which could cover such a regulation ; 
and had, in tiie clearest manner, confined its 
protecting operation to regulations, duties 
of customs, and other taxes : If indeed 
the legislature had by the 53d of the King, 
impowemi the Governments in India to 
impose, in luturc, restraint or prohibi- 
tions on articles of trade in the same way 
as it has empowered them to impose du- 
ties and taxes under the !)8th clause, it 
might have been with some reason con- 
tended that the 54th of Geo. III. c. 105, 
was intended to protect past prohibitory 
regulations also, though even in that case 
it is more reasonable to suppose that such 
protection would have been giveu in ex- 
press terms. — From the recital of the 
doubts mentioned id the 54th, it i-, how- 
evei fair to contend that tiie legislature 
by the 54th, intended only to revive 
past regulations of the same kind a< 
it had by the 53d empowered the govern- 
ments to pass in future. Unless, there- 
fore, it could successfully be mged that a 
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prohibition meant tiic imposition of a duty 
or a tax, or unless it could be supposed 
that the legislature intended to pa*s a 
gross delusion on the good people of Eng- 
laud by covertly reviving legulations so 
contrary to the spirit of the new charter, 
the present prohibitory clause cannot he 
said to be protected by tbs 54th of the 
King, but must fall by the blow given to 
it by the 53d. 

After the evidence for the defence, the 
Advocate General said, lie should not trou- 
ble the Court with any lepiv. The evi- 
dence adduced on the defence was hv no 
means applicable to the case then before 
the Court; though he thought it might he 
available on the trial of the infoimations 
filed against the Company’s Officers for 
similar importations. That, however, the 
Court of Directors might think proper to 
subdivide their own monopoly, and grant 
a portion of it to their own officers, that 
was entirely a matter of bounty in them, 
and could not give the private trader any 
right to claim the same advantages. That 
he felt himself called on to state as a prin- 
ciple on the present occasion, that the 
Court of Directors did not possess the 
power to abrogate the laws enacted by 
their different governments. They had 
never once attempted to set up such a 
power; for they had only to send out 
orders to repeal any law, which they 
thought ought to be repealed, and the go- 
vernment receiving the order for repeal, 
would not fail to obey it. That no such 
orders in the present instance had arrived, 
and he was bound to believe that the 
Court of Directors never entertained a 
doubt of the validity of the regulation. 
As to the construction of the regulation 
itself, and the statutes into which he had 
contended it was incorporated, his learned 
friend and he were so completely at is;me, 
that as there was nothing else iii the case, 
<to be determined by the court he thought it 
best to leave the arguments as they stood. 

The Recorder said, — On the subject 
of the instructions to the officers of the 
Company’s ships by the Couit of Direc- 
tors, that he thought they were not ap- 
plicable to the case of Foibes and C’o. 
although they appealed to be conclusive 
as to all the other actions ; that the 
Cum t of Directors cerminly could release 
the rights of the Company, and if a part 
of their undoubted monopoly, as in the 
case of tea, were by the Court of Direc- 
tors given over to tire officers of their 
?hips, the Advocate-General sueing for 
the Company was hound by that act. — 
That he had not considered the statute 
of 53 Geo. III. in so limited a sense as 
the Advocate General had contended. — 
That the words in which the trade is 
thrown open, appear to be very broad, and 
to extend to all articles which may legal- 
ly be exported from England, without 
any restrictions as to the previous legal- 


ity of the importation of the same arti- 
cles into India ; that he should not, how- 
ever, rest upon that point, as the counsel 
for the defendant had not urged it, and 
theie might possibly be subsequent clause* 
restiictive of the right, which had es- 
caped his notice. 

Mr. fFoodhoitse stated, that the coun- 
sel for the defendant had intended to urge 
that point, if they had feltit to lie necessary. 

The Recorder said, that he considered 
the present information untenable, be- 
cause the words of the statute 54 Geo. 
III. do not expresMy include such a case, 
and penal statutes must be construed 
strictly. — That the 53d of the King bad 
used very broad terms in the descript ion 
of offences, for which the Advocate Ge- 
neral might file informations, and ex-* 
tended to all breaches of the revenue laws, 
eo nomine , and to all penalties and for- 
feitures incurred in respect of those re- 
venue laws. If the retrospective confirm- 
ation of preceding revenue laws, and 
the right of filing informations for breach- 
es of them, given by the 54th of the 
king, had been in the same general terms, 
there could be no doubt of such a pro- 
ceeding as the present being competent, 
if the case were not protected by the sta- 
tute. But the provisions of the 54th of 
the king apply only to existing duties 
and taxes, and to confirm all previous 
regulations made in support of those du- 
ties and taxes, to enable the Advocate 
General to sue for breaches of them ; 
omitting the broader and more general 
words used in the 53d of the king, which 
included all revenue laws, lint there 
may be revenues which are neither duties 
nor taxes. The original revenues of the 
ci own of England were what was render- 
ed by the tenants of the crown, and there 
is still a revenue from the ennvn lauds. * 
These are not taxes, nor necessarily du- 
ties. Almost the whole revenues of the 
East India Company aie of this kind — 
being portions of the produce of the soil. 
The monopoly of opium may be, and ap- 
pears to be, an important branch of the 
Bengal revenue ; but it has not the shape 
of a tax or duty. If the govern meat had 
laid so high a duty upon Turkish opium 
as in effect to amouut to a prohibition, 
that would at least prim a facie be within 
the provision of the 54lh of the king, but 
they have not done so. The statute of 
the 53d of the king has made it incum- 
bent upon the East India Company to keep 
clear and distinct accounts of the different 
sources of their emoluments, not for their 
own convenience, but for the benefit of 
the public, — the rights of the Company, 
in difieient parts of their income, being 
different. If the profits of the monopoly 
of opium be a part of their land revenue, 
it must be kept distinct fioin the commer- 
cial profits ; hut in its present shape it 
appears merely as a commercial profit, 
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and not a branch of their revenue. It 
may hare been the intention of the Icgis- 
Utnift that the previous revenue regula- 
tions of the India government should be 
eon tinned and enforced, only so far a-s 
icgarded the heads of duties aud taxes, 
being avowed branches of the revenue, 
and in which the public have ant imme- 
diate and clear interest ; and not to any 
thing which might be classed among the 
commercial profits of the Company. And 
the distinction between the fiist and the 
second acts, in the extent of the terms 
used, seemed to point out some such mo- 
tive. But whatever the intentiou of the 
legislative might he, it is sufficient for 
the court in consrining a penal statute, 
that the legislature had used expressions 
not sufficiently broad to include this case. 
AH antecedent regulations concerning du- 
ties and taxes are confirmed by the 54th 
of the king, and the Advocate General 
js enabled to file informations for breaches 
of them ; but this is not a regulation for 
enforcing any duty or tax, although it 
may be connected with the levcuue.— 
There must be a verdict tor the defen- 
dants. 

BIRTHS. 

April 24, the lady of H. Shank, Esq. of adaugh- 

tei 

At Stroor. thtlad> of CapM.n John Mav.ie, Dep. 

Qnaiter Mu>ici Geneui, I'.S. F. nf ariatiidi t:. 
On Monday. Mav 97, the lady of James li.ave- 
raruy, Esq. of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

April 15, by the Rev. N. Wade, Senior Chaplain, 
Cant. C. S, Whitchill. ol the Hon. Company's 
Military Seme c, to Mi»s Caiohnt. Comeucm'. 

DEATHS. 

At Bjcullah, aged Zi, aflei a short illnes«, Lieut. 
David Hogarth, of the Battahon of A-olhrj, 
•nd Agc.it for the Maimlactuie of Gan t’ar- 

riagev. 

At Cochin, :ig"d fis, John Lamberton Vanspall, 
E'q late Governoi of that Seitlemt 
Apnl‘24. Geo. LmV.hi, Esq. Marine storekeeper. 
With the Kiel I I’oiee, K.ittvuai, afu*r.i short ill- 
ness nf »h u>-‘-ifc hours, Capt Ja.nes Keith, of 
H. xM. fSili r-’gi. 

At M the, Manilas aecJ C3, M. Jean Jm«an» 

At Zinzcbtr, March Mi. John \Vu> iu..i», tor* 
nierlv Chief Oiiit'-r in tin Country .Struct. 

On his passage lo K-uUmJ, on luiaid ih-i Hon. 
Company's ship Indus, Licm. 1). I. .. ns of 

the Military EvabhJi.n at of this l'ic»tth ncv. 
At Bussorah, fib. M». «lure he had p .nr foi tli,» 
recovery ot ins lualth, to, John II -my 
Stej liensim, L-q Solmtc.r to me Hon. i ast- 
Iniiia Coinpauj . on thur H ’trihay tatublish* 
merit. 

At S .iat, on Tuc«!»>, M»v at the house of 
John K uuu, E-q. m i ne hr J ar.ivcd on ii>> 
vva\ t i the I’n 1 bm\ . J Hun wins Bi di- 
ns, b-q. oi t‘>. v i Sirvn.eot tins f. tabinh- 
Itieut, a n i c-» lc •!/ of the district of Ban t'h ; 
he was the ‘■•■Mini son of tue! We Major Gen. 
Bellasis, no *. h..d nearly completed the sjUi 
year of ins i-ge. 

CEYLON. 

ColumbOy Feb. 21. — A twelvemonth has 
now elapsed since the conquest of the K.m- 
Uian terriiories, and we find it difficult to 
reeoid the fdet without adverting to the 
encouraging state of our affairs in the in- 
terior. We believe that few were san- 


guine enough to hope, that the pride of 
feudal independence, and the long cher- 
ished hatred of European dominion, 
would so readily Lave yielded to the in- 
fluence of good rule, v\ itNmt some of 
tho«e indication-) of revolt which ;nc so 
frequent in newly-modditd Governments 
in proportion as the recollection ot pa-$ 
tjranny diminishes, and the operation of 
milder measures is less .sei: s :blj felt. 

It was still less generally expected, 
that the newly-conquered country would 
be fouud to afford situations equally cal- 
culated to pimnotc t lie security of our ac- 
quisitions, and to ensure the hea’lhof our 
detachments, whatever miirlit he the at- 
tention paid to local advantages, and how- 
ever the diet and clothing of the tioops 
might be regulated by the nature ol the 
climate they were about to encounter. 

The experience of the pa*t year has 
more than fulfilled the expectations ofthe 
most sanguine. We have seen in the in- 
creasing intercom so of the Kaiulian chief- 
tains with the BiitMi authontie^, both at 
Colombo and the inteiior, a convincing 
proof ot their earnest disposition to im- 
prove the good understanding which hap- 
pily exits; and in the frequency of ap- 
peals to Brit 5 h justice from the lower 
ordei? of our Kami* an subjects, we may 
trace, not oul\ the *orrt»Luee v\ h»< Ji their 
newiy-acquircd -uoc of. n equal and im- 
partial administi.-ti »• of ju’dice lum in. 
spired, but their conviction that the slavish 
submission in which they luce so long 
been held, has entirely passed away. 

To oui readers, the majority of whom 
are acquainted with the baneful effects of 
a tropical climate on European constitu- 
tions, the small number of casualties that 
have occurred in the interior of Cej Ion, 
during the la*t year, will he a matter of 
equal thankfulness and surprise. We un- 
derstand that the returns in the Adjutant 
General’s Office shew no greater propor- 
tion ot death* than five ‘men in 200 —a re- 
sult which, we b lirvo, is unparalleled in 
any part of Bi iti. h India. 

The Uth February, beinc the amiiver- 
saiy of the day on \vsmn the British ro~ 
Joms weie h<d>tcd in K n:dy, a ball was 
given to Mr K'dnii an 1 Lalv Biowmigg, 
in conimeuior.-th n ot t !'. • • ew *. hv .Major 
Haidy, Mi. Sc;heil *nd, ( apt. Ida iiaseiie, 
an 1 (’apt. ^imr, Can of Mi.* gentlemen of 
h:s Excellences f. n i! , . The room lately 
occupied by the Koval Artillery, was taste- 
fully fit ied up f -r the occasion ; and we 
do not recoil ct to have been ever present 
at a nor** ch'*ertul or a better conducted 
entertainment. The baff \va a opened by 
Lady Brownvigg and Major Hardy, and 
the darning continued mitt! mm o'clock, 
whin the company sat down to a^uiipm- 
ou<5 upper. Aftei t!*e ii-Miths n; nor le- 
vered Sovereign and 1 is Royd liiehness 
the Prince Regent had b>-ui dra*i<, Major 
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Hardy rose, and in a short but emphatic 
address, in which he adrerted to the 
happy occasion of the meeting, and to the 
respect and attachment which their good 
Commander merited from all present, he 
proposed tire health of Ms Excellency Sir 
Robert Brownrigg. This teast was re- 
ceived with the greatest applause, and 
drank with enthusiasm, by all the compa- 
ny, standing, with three times three. 

We are sorry that we are unable to offer 
more than a very faint outline of his Ex- 
cellency’s address to the company. After 
thanking the whole of them for the dis- 
tinguished honour they had done him, in 
drinking his health, lie said, “ it was im- 
possible not to feel and express himself 
most grateful to those Gentlemen of his 
family, whose affectionate attachment had 
induced them thus publicly to evince the 
seme they entertained of his humble ser- 
vices to ills country ; lie was happy to 
believe that eveiy succeeding year would 
prove more and more the value of the ac- 
quisition we had gained, and that the na- 
tives of the interior would have equal 
reason to rejoice at a revolution which 
has ensured to them the safeguard of Bri- 
tish laws, and the protection of a British 
government." His Excellency concluded 
a most feeling and animated address, by 
proposing the healths of the Gentlemen 
who had given the entertainment, which 
was drank with three times three. 

Many other toasts were drank, and 
their number was not diminished by the 
wiues of every description being of an ex- 
cellent quality. At a little after two the 
Ladies led the way to the dancing-room, 
the first dance after supper being led off 
by Lady Brownrigg and Mr. Sutherland. 
We understand that the party did not 
break up till neat gun fire on Thursday 
morning, and that many partook of what 
is usually termed a second supper, but 
what may be more strictly considered as 
as a very substantial early breakfast. — 
Ceylon Gazette. 

DEATH. 

AtTrincomalee, April 21, at the house of Mrs, 
Wbteliing, Frederica Wilhetmma, youngest 
daap liter >>( Mr. H. G. Speldewinde, "clerk to 
the first assistant to the resident in Kandy, 
aged one year three months and tive da\s. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

It is gratifying to learn, that the use- 
ful and in' mating discoveries made by 
Governor Maoquarrie, in his late journey 
to explore the eountry lying to the west 
of the Blue Mountains, and which had 
formerly led to the commencement of the 
scite of the town of Bathurst, had been 
prosecuted with considerable success by 
Mr. Evans, who, at the suggestion of his 
excellency, at his departure for the pre- 
sidency, had travelled into the interior 
of the country. From Mi . Evans’s land- 
able exertions, it would appear, that the 
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country to upwards of one hundred and 
fifty miles to the westward, presented a 
beautiful and fertile expanse of land, di- 
versified by small lulls aud rallies, and 
abounding in verdure, trees of every de- 
scription and numerous streams, and ap- 
pearing to afford every natural local faci- 
lity, as well for the successful promotion 
of agricultural speculations, as for the 
extension of the limits of our settlements 
in this remote, and till lately, imperfectly 
explored quarter. 

Further accounts from the same direc- 
tion, impart the pleasing information, 
that in the islands of Marquesa and 
Otaheite, the praiseworthy endeavours 
of the missionaries sent there for the 
propagation of Christianity, had been at- 
tended with much success ; upwards of a 
thousand of the native inhabitants having 
embraced the principles of Christianity. 
In consequence of their success, the mis- 
sionaries had printed in the Tahaetan 
tongue, at New South Wales, an abridged 
History of the Old and New Testaments, 
as also several other religious tracts, as 
Catechisms, &c. calculated to promote 
the ends in view, and had distributed 
them among the inhabitants. 

From the same channel, we acquire 
the gloomy intelligence, that a continued 
state of drought had been experienced at 
the islaud of New South Wales, which 
seemed to menace greatly the prospects 
of the standing crop. This circumstance 
in consequence would create very serious 
distress to the inhabitants, particularly 
the lower classes, and doe^, no doubt, 
endanger the prosperity of tlie colony. 
The suspension of the exercise of the 
legal authorities, owing, we understand, 
to some unaccountable dispute prevailing 
among the judges of the newly instituted 
court of judicature, contributed further 
to add to the grievances of the poor in- 
habitants, who in consequence were ex- 
posed to suffer, without the possibility 
of redress, every act of injustice, depre- 
dation and fraud, which unavoidably 
takes place whenever the due discharge 
of the functions of civil law is any way 
suspended. The number of horrid cases 
cf felonious transgressions were daily on 
the increase, and, unless the courts of 
justice soon assumed the exercise of their 
authority, it would be difficult to say to 
what excesses the barbarities of the evil- 
disposed portion of the settlement might 
extend. 

ST. HELENA. 

Extract of a Letter. 

“ At the Cape we learn of the gloriou* 
news of the battle of Waterloo, and the 
report, which was generally credited — of 
Buonaparte’s being a prisoner on board 
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the Helieroplion, 74. He ha'i a pleasant “ When any person says a thing which 
pass ige Horn thence, of c* wen days, to particularly attracts bis attention, or 
St. Helena, and was surpi.sed to find a pieces him, lie pull* hi** ear, vvi.h-an 
brig of wiv crazing to the windward of accompanying exclamation and expre^ion 
the island ; hut you may judge of our of satisfaction. One day, on board the 

surprize when C.ptain Oevon, of the Northumberland, he was asking »Sir Geo. 

Icarus, iiaibd us, and intoM" d us that Bingham about his services. When he 
Napo’eon Buonaparte was a prison;.:- at mentioned that he had been with the artil- 
St. Helena. V o remained six days »t lory, Buonaparte said he itad al-o been 
that plate, an ., among* t many otheis, in the ai tiller). “ Yes,” said Sir George, 
learned tne fo do wing anecdotes of Buo- “ i« the regiment of La Foix.” All/* 
uapaite, and from the be -.t authority ; be- said Buonaparte, “ that is very true,’ * 
iug troai those who aee./mpanied him in pulling Sir (forge’s ear. 

the Nortlmmb. rl md from England. The “ Talking of the affairs of Ireland, he 

answers which he g:i» e nu duFc r em sub- asserted that he had been invited to in- 
jects, were to the questions put to him by \<ideitfull as much by the Prott*ta.ui* 
>ir George Cork burn, with whom he was as by the Catholu*. 
in the habit of talking almost daily, and “ His most serious plan of invading 
without reserve, jn many «>f the memo- England, was by deceiving our di et, by 
rub e events of his life. ‘•ending Villeneuve to threaten the We* t 

“ He acknowledged having proposed to India i 'lands, from whence he .should 
/ his head physician in Egypt to administer speedily pu*h for f «uh/, and there f.om a 

an opiate to his sick. When asked about junction witii the Spa.ii-h and Toulon 
it, he said, “ Ah ! that is a story of Wil- Herts. with which he might have entered 
son's!’* and then explained that lie had the Eneli-h Channel, and mined there a 
in his hospital about thirty-six affected temporal y suponoiitj, when nc wa* ail 
with the plague, who could not recover : icady, lumseli to head an army of imu- 
that the army must muich, — and that he *ion, 100,000 men, and (>,000 cavalry, 
proposed to his head physician to put an with which it was his determination to 
end to tnem by strong opiates, in piefer- land .s.mievvheio about Mai gate, and push 
ence to leaving them to be put to the directly for London, wl.eu* lie would have 
most ciuci toi lures by the Tuiks. The immediately offered, and dictated a peace, 
physician refused to enter into his views ; “ Buonaparte's suite consists of Mar- 

ty hen he ordeted a college of physicians ; shal tie 13 j, trand. General De Monthilou, 
aud it was resolved that t»e army should General Lourgand, Count Las Casas, for- 
t halt for twenty-tonr hours, by which merly Counsellor of State, now Secretary, 

time they must all have died a natural and ids son, a boy, and Pa/e to the Em- 
death; which piovcd to be the case, pu'or, Madame dc Berti and, (daughter of 
with a few exceptions. The army march- the Counter of Dillon) and three cfiil- 
ed, and a rear-guard was left, for another dren, Madame de Monthilou, and two 
day, when they all perished. children, with seven or eightilomeatics, 

** On the subject of the Due d’Enghien in all, about thirty, 
he said, that he was conspiring his death, “ Bertrand is considered the most res- 
and that it was necessary to his existence pectable of the Generals who accompa- 
that he should be shot. 1 hat he had him nied him. I)e Monthilou had beeu con- 
seized, tried, and shot, according to an sidered a good cavalry officer, butGourg- 
cxisting law. Uitli regard to the viola- gaud is universally considered a vain boast- 
tion of the neutral territory in seeming ing fellow- — shews t lie ladies his sword, 
his person, lie said, it wa* very true the ou which is the blood of the English he 
territory was neutral, at the same time has slain in battle. One day, on board 
that it was so much under Ins power, that the Northumberland, |,e declared the 
resistance w as out of the question. Marseillois was the finest piece of music 

** As to Captain \\ right, he professed in the world, and that it always inspired 
entire ignorance ot him, until he saw the him, and made him wish to he fighting, 
accounts m the English newspapers, and Buonaparte, who is in the habit of giving 
that it lie bad been muidered, it was en- n when any tiling is said to which 

tirely an affair ot the police of rouche. ] ie j >s jn<ijffereut, or which displeases him, 

“ When asked about the Queen of turned toward* thin gallant General, and 
Prussia, and the story of the Hose, he gave an uncommon loud one- ou this oc- 
acknowledged its ti nth, and said she cer- ca >iou; and the Admiral told him, that 
tainly was a most beautiful woman ; and jf j ie wanted to fight be would send for a 
talking of the times of 180fw, lemaiked inan OM tj ie quarter-deck, who would give 
that Alexander bad intrigued with her—- enough of it. He shrugged his shoal- 
that he had detained the King a whole ders, and declined the proffered combat, 
day, under pretence of business, to give 

him an opportunity.* He spoke lightly of — — 

the Russian Emperor’s character. replies to all Hii* disgraceful trash •, and powerful 

* — “ — ■ — * — — evidence of the amiable and admirable character 

* The Quarterly Review, No, XXX, contain# of the lateQoecn of Pru»u.— Edit, 
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“ I mast now leave for my meeting 
with B»»ny in a 100 m at Balcom’s, where 
lie ha- raided ever since he ha« 1 c n n*on 
the inland. Relcom's Place, the Briars, is 
about t vo mile* from Jan..' i'-vn, up 
side path, ami has a small cottage ud- 
joi> mg it, about thiity yardb distant, 
eon oiiting of one ro<»m below, a place 
behrhid rot tenants, and two or three 
litth hed-iooras in attics above. Tins is 
now inhabited by the Great Napoleon, 
whilst Long Wood i» preparing for his 
reception ; and the Admiral has had a 
tent ceded in front of, and joining the 
heiiM'jtn increase his accommodation. Na- 
poleon uses and break fa.-ts about eleven 
o’clock, and is busied dining the greater 
part of the day wiiting the histoiy of his 
life and campaigns ; he dictating, ami 
Las Cisa* wtiuug. We has now com- 
piled a first volume. He takes a walk in 
tlu* garden, about the middle of the d<w, 
for some time, and returns again to his 
studies, fm ail hour or two. Towards 
dusk be takes a walk, for an hour, or 
more, in the green walk, which leads up 
to the front of the Briars always accom- 
panied by Las Casas, and sometimes by 
such of his Generals as may be visiting 
him from James Town. About seven he 
goes to dinner, and about eight he returns 
to the walk, for a little time, and then 
joinsBalcom’s family party, and plays whist 
and laughs and jokes with his two daugh- 
ters, who are young and tivelv, and speak 
indifferent French to him. He ictires in 
general about ten. 

*# Balcom asked three of the ship to 
dine with him, two different days, jn 
hopes that he would come in the evening, 
but on both days wc found he had so 
Urge a party, the Emperor would not 
join as usual. We only saw him wag- 
ing in fi out of the house; Las Casas was 
with him the first night, almost all the 
time uncovered, though a cold evening, 
and evidently suffering from it. The next 

evening he was coveted. Mrs. M , 

passenger m the Bombay, was introduced 
wne forenoon, and he spoke to her for 
some time ; and Mr. Stuart, who was of 
the dinner party, on the second day, was 
introduced by Mrs. Balcom, in the even- 
ing. Balcom told me if l would come 
next evening, he would ask no one but 
myself; and, accordingly, about eight 
o’clock, I walked into the room, where 
he (Bony) was playing at whist with hue 
of the Miss B.’s, and Mr. B. with the 
other; and shoitly after Balcom gave me 
his cards, and I was pitted against Buo- 
naparte, who plays very indifferently. 
He was laughing and joking all the time 
whh the girls, especially the youngest, a 
lively lass of fifteen. I had now a full 
opportunity of observing his countenance, 
and about which, yon may believe, I was 
store anxious than about the -game. 


<l His person is grovtn very lusty ; he is 
said to be about five feet seven inches, but 
there is nothing strikes as diminutive about 
him ; he wore, as he has dune ever since 
he joined the Northumberland, the dress 
of the Natioual Guard, green, with two 
small gold epaulets, nankeen small- 
clothes, white Wuistcoat, and military 
boots, and his cocked hat was huge and 
high, lie has a very fine head ; his eyes, 
which weie at this time expressive of 
good humour, are very light bine, or grey; 
lie has a straight handsome nose, a small 
pietty mouth, and a pretty round chin, 
resembling the representation on the Na- 
poleon corns ; his hair is dark brown, or 
nearly black, straight, and beginning to 
be a little bald on the crown. He has 
falling shoulders, lemarkable feet and 
hand*, with long tapering fingers, and 
thumbs like those of a stout woman. 
He frequently looked me in the face, as 
he cracked his jokes ; and what could 1 
do but smile at an Ex-Emperor’s jokes, 
which were, by the bye, funny t trough. 

“ When we had finished the stcond 
rubber, he addressed a few questions to 
me : being the only stranger, how many 
feet water my ship drew, wheu I replied 
twenty-three, lie said “ Ah,” and seem- 
ed much surprised ; when General Gour- 

gaird said, “ Capt. * *s ship appeared 

as large as notre Northumberland.” He 
then, through the interpretation of Las 
Casas, asked me some questions about 
the laws — whether in England we had 
any particular courts for the determina- 
tions of umi meicial points solely. When 
Iansweied in the negative, he said they 
had in France consular courts for the spe- 
cial purpose of determining commeicia! 
points ; shortly alter this he got up, 
talked a little, aud making a polite bow 
to every individual present, retired. I 
was next the door, and bad the last, to 
which I returned my best. 

“ He would, doubtless have asked me 
more questions about my ship, but had 
before got most of the infoimatum lie 
wished on the subject, tiom one of the 
passengers. He had asked him how many 
guns and men she carried, what the cargo 
consisted of, and its value, and what was 
the amount of duties on it in England. 
The only question he asked me was quite 
different from duy of those, and serve* to 
shew that he is not a mere questioner, 
for the sake of talking, but that he asks 
for information. 

“ Sir George Bingham, Colonel of tlic 
53d regiment* encamped at Long wood, is 
Military Commandant of the islaud, but 
acts under the orders of the Admiral, Sir 
George Cockburn, who seems remarkably 
well adapted for keeping Bony in order, 
and preventing the possibility of his es- 
cape. Sir Hudson Lowe is expected daily, 
as King’s Governor of the Island; Coloaci 
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Wilks returns home ; but we understood 
Colonel Skelton remains as Lieut. Gov. 

“ Buonaparte, they say, has still hopes 
of being recalled to the head of the French 
Government ; and says he is sure that the 
Bourbons are incapable of governing the 
French, and that nobody but himself un- 
destands how to rule them. He certainly 
still keeps up the shadow of royalty ; be- 
sides that his suite treat him with all pos- 
sible respect, and style him Emperor, are 
always uncovered in his presence, &c. 
On the turf inside of his tent, is cut an 
imperial crown, with the letter N. un- 
derneath; this, probably, was not done 
by his order, but cannot be unobserved, 
as he cannot pass from Ins tent to his 
room without putting his foot upon it. 
On the other hand, Gourgand, has hinted 
that he means to make away with him- 
self as soon as he has finished his history. 
But as he said he would not be taken alive 
before h^ wenttoSt. Helena, lie may again 
relent. It seems to be a general remark. 


notwithstanding the respect which all his 
suite invariable treat him, that he is quite 
devoid of feeling, and has never shown the 
smallest kindness or attention even to the 
ladies, not even to one of their children. 
Sic transit slot ia mundi.** 

When the Thais sloop of war left St. 
Helena, on the 30th of September, 
Buonaparte was well; but it is iepoited, 
that as his displeasure with the Governor, 
Sir Hudson Lowe, continued, all access 
to him by strangers, or communication 
with his residence, was cut off. It is 
stated, that when he was informed by 
Sir Hud'Oii that government had ordered 
the reduction of his allowance lrmn 
20,0001. to 8,0001. per annum, for him- 
self and establishment, he instantly re- 
quested that an armourer from one of the 
legiments might be sent to him, to stiike 
off the eagles and other imperial emblem* 
from his plate, being determined to dis- 
pose of all that pait of his property, and not 
to be limited to so scanty an allowance. 
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There is now ju the Company's bag- 
gage warehouse, a plank of 'leek wood, 
measuring 7 ft. 2 in. in diameter. It was 
brought home by Capt. Sanders, of the 
ship Metcalfe. 

Robert Wissett, Esq. Clerk to Com- 
mittee of Warehouses, and William For- 
steen, Esq. Secretary to the Military Fund, 
have retiled from the Company’s service, 
upon pensions, after a service each of 
nearly fifty years. 

Mr. William Morley, a Cadet, studying 
for the Artillery or Engineers, at the 
Company’s Seminary at Addiscombe, has 
presented to the Court of Directors a copy 
of a Sketch o f the attack upon Algiers on 
the 27th August ; it is executed in a man- 
ner highly creditable to this gentleman’s 
abilities. 

It is stared that one hundred and eighty- 
wine ships, belonging to private individu- 
als, have sailed for the East Indies since 
the opening of the trade to that quarter 
in April, 1814. 

On the 10th November, in the pre- 
sence of a very numerous congregation at 
Burnham Maiket, Buxao, a Bengalee 
native of Calcutta, was baptised by the 
name of John Henry Martin, a name 
which stands high in the list of those 
who have done honour to the clerical pro- 
fession. 

By the death of Major-General Sir Geo. 
Holmes, K.C. B. of the Bombay establish- 
ment, a vacancy occurs in the number of 
knights commanders of the Bath, at- 
tached to the Company’s army, Henry Sir 
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Geo. Holmes had only arrived in England 
a few months previous to his decease. 

The Guicowar government has made 
a request to be allowed to subscribe for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of 
those who fell in the battle of Waterloo. 
While Englishmen have so much reason 
to be proud of this glorious battle, they 
have abundantly more reason to rejoice 
that such victories carry joy to the breasts 
of our Indian allies. Numerous Hindoos 
are subscribers to the Waterloo Fund. 

A correspondent at Dacca writes, that 
his higliuess the isuwab N'usrut Jung 
has given a grand dinuer to the whole 
station, in honour of the glorious victory 
of Waterloo. 

On Monday, N'ov. 18, a melancholy ac. 
cideur occurred at Plymouth duiing the 
tempestuous weather. As Limits. Stop ford 
and Ibbctson, of the Cornwallis, with 
Lieut. Bui mar, of the East- India Com- 
pany's service, who came home passen- 
ger in that ship, after an absence of nine 
years, were proceeding in a shore-boat 
to Noitli Corner, it became necessary, 
from the extreme agitation of thesea, to 
alter the trim of the boat, and one of 
the officers rather suddenly po&e to shift 
his seat for that purpose, when the boat 
instantly upset, and Lients. Buiniar and 
Ibbctson were unfortunately drowned. 
Lieut. Stopford and the watermen, two 
in number, were saved by swimming to 
the Jetty Head of the Dock-vard, where 
they held by the spring of the Beelzebub, 
until ropes were lowered to them by the 
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warden and sentries. The watermen are 
the same who recently saved the lives of 
General and .Mrs. Nelson. 

The best proot of prosperity in the In- 
dian possessions is, that the government 
is about to pay off the six per cent, loan 
by a now one of five per ceut. 

Mr. Alexander Laullow, of Edinburgh 
University, has obtained the permission 
•pf the Court of Directors to proceed to 
India to pursue his lesearcbes in minera- 
logy, natural history, and other depart- 
ments of science. 

The Malabar cruizer, Captain Maxfield, 
which had been selected to bring dis- 
patches and invalid troops to Europe, 
sprung a leak in the river Hoogly, and 
was obliged to return into dock at Calcut- 
ta on the 13ili April last. 

The tax imposed from the year 1813, 
upon wood and water supplied the ships 
fiom S.r.ieor Island, lias been abolished. 

The pilot schooner, Jes-cy, has been 
lost by tunning among the breakers at 
the head of the eastern Sea Reef. 

Mr. William Shelton of Denham has 
received a letter from his son, William 
Shelton, Esq. bite Mayor of Bombay, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of some Euglish 
ploughs and harrows : seating that “ very 
likely I shall at the end of this year hold 
the first 1 nglish plough that ever was in 
the Deccan, and probably in the presence 
of tlie I’cishwa, the soveieigii thereof.” 

Extract of a Letter ft uni on board the 
Conm-nUs, t‘l;/mout/i Smrttl, Abe. liM, 
I f, 16 . — We sailed from Mamas Roads on 
the 20th of June, when perfect tranquillity 
reigned throughout India, the merchants 
anticipating rich lianests trinn the gene- 
ral peace. The i-dand of Java had not 
been given up to the Dutch authorities, 
but orders were daily expected to that 
purpose from Europe. The Volage was 
cruizing olT toe N. 11 . coast of the island. 
The island of Ceylon, since the capture of 
the King of Kandy , and the subduct ion 
of the entire island to the British force, 
has been in a progressively flourishing 
state of trade. The dethroned King was 
taken from Colombo to Madras in this 
ship, and from thence was escorted by a 
detachment of Sepoys to Vellore, where 
lie is to reside. We arrived in Simon’s 
Bay (Cape of Good Hope) oil the llth of 
August. We sailed again on tlm 1‘Jth, 
and bored off James Town, island of 
Si. He., ha, on tlie 5th September. The 
gain mn was in good health. Provisions 
tvert iciy dtar. We touched at the island 
of Ascension, and gave supplies of pro- 
visions to tlie gani'on there : a battery 
of twelve guns hail been constructed for 
its defence : the Leveret wa3 at anchor 
in the roads. We sailed thence on the 
13th of September, and anchored here on 
Monday last. 
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Arrivals. 

Passengers per Summon#.— Mrs. Frazer, and 
two Miss Blakes; Majoi Palle«,, Madras Esta- 
blishment; Captain Little. Bombay do; Mr. 
Wicks, sort e*>n, d* » • Liuu. P"ole, Madias do. 

The Elieigill and Pn. 1 C. 1 ss Cnarlotte were la- 
ding at Bombay for E gland. 

Downs, Nov. is 10.— Air.ved the FMrlie, 
passed Gravesend 5tb Nov. from Batavia and St, 
Helena, sailed fro.n Batavia 3th Jun^, and 
Sept, fiom St. Helena — pA <ts »* , v T ers pe» F »«’ 
LWit. Homer, 3d N. Bat ; Eusig.i Mr Ills, H, M. 
24th Regiment: Mr. George A. Brown, 'surgeon 
nt the Hereloidshtre, Mis*. Hill, from the Isle 
of France, 

Plymouth, Uh Nor. 131^.— Arrived FT. M Ship 
Coj mvadis 74, from Madras; sailed from thenr- 
23d J tint , Caoc 215' A' .gust, and St. Hi lena 7th 
September, Ceylon 29th Jun*. 

Plymouth , 3 th A'fH — As nved the Mary Ann, 
Capt mi Webster, from Bengal and the Isle of 
Fiance. '^9*h April, lett <t. Helena llth Septem- 
ber.— I'us'cng i, C iptam Blakely* 

Tne Madias a. id China Ships had r.ot arrived 
whet tlie Cornwallis left Madras. 

fiie fsiit William ai rived off Ti .ncomrlee 29'h 
June, all "ell, after \ parage hoin England of 
thiee months and tomteen ways. 

The Kmgsmill, Cassels, was ^.oke with by thr: 
Fort Wuhani 22d June, all well. 

The Margies had put into Hie Ca pa, on account 
of the sickn.ss of her crew, hav.na parted fiom 
the Lady Carrington, 4tli August, lat. S-M 40. o. 
long. 2. 0- West. 

Cane of Good Hope, Aug. 1 lift.— Arrived fnm 
Bengal, tlie Poiten, Welbank — 17* Minstrell, 
Jackson, from London. August lOtli, PhiUipi-a. 
Nichols, sailed for Calcutta.— 12, Bntish Hero, 
Edwards, for Madras. 

The Potten. We lbank, from Bengal, had arri- 
ved at St, Helena. 

Dotrns, 8 th No r.— A rived the Princess Char- 
lotte, Captain Loshmau, from Bombay, Sailed 
271 h June, and st HlUui tOHi September. 

The Cabaha .ailed fr»m Bombay. I.ady Mel- 
ville, and Me quisHuntly, sailed liom Bombay 
io r China, UTth June. 

The Castle Huntly and Cumbcilaml were to 
leave Bombay 9tn July. 

The Marquis ot Ely amved at Bombay 2->th 
June; alter hivmg been nearly lost on the coast, 
she cot into the harbour with loss oi anchor and 
cab.e only, and expected to sail for China 10th 

l TheEliza, licensed, lat. 14. S. long. 96. W. 1st 
October. The Woodbiidge, Smith, lat. 9. «. N, 
Cist September. 

Plymovth, 9th Nov.— Arrived the Philomel 
•'onp of war, from Bombay and the Isle of 
France. Sailed 29th June. 

Cove#, lOift Nov. — Arrived the Juno, Williams, 
from Batavia. 

Puitsmouth, 10 th Nor.— Arrived the Stockton 
transport, from St. Helena. ixr 

The Hercules, !at. 9* 20. S. long. 27. 10. W. 
31 st May, Captain ('. H. Bean, all well. 

Deal, tiift A'or.— Arrived the Ellergill, Clark- 
son, from Bombay, Sailed 9th July, and f.om 
Sf. Helena, 14th September. 

Plymouth , 10 th AW— Arrived the Horatio, 
frigate, from Madras, sailed 16 th July, from St. 
Helena. 

St. Helena. Sept- !4rt — Sailtd tlie Potten Wei- 
bank, from Bengal, for England. 21. Elizabeth, 
Forrest, from Bengal for England. 

CapeoJ Good Hope. Aui. ISA.-Arrived from 
London, the Mariner, Herbert, Mangles, Bunn 
(Comi«ny's), sailed the asth A.gust for Bengal 
from do. ; 17. Minstrell, Jackson, sailed W|h 
August, for N. S. Wales.— «7. Claudine, Welch, 
sailed 29th August, for Ratavia, 

Madras. — Arrived from London, the Coromandel, 

CamerQD i ih Swallow, Wilson, from uo. %»# 
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If. M. S. For ey, from England 27 ,— Prince 
Regent, Cliffnid, do. ; June 40. — Eclipse, Bur- 
ford, sailed fur Bengal 2 July ; 3, Regent, Ripley, 
fCompap\S) Iondon July S, Neptune. Iren* 
mrui'ty, sailed f«,r Bengal 4 July, Foit William ; 
limts '.Company’s) London; 5, H. M. S. Con- 
wav, England j rl. M. S Iplngema, do.; Kings- 
mill, Cassels Liverpool, w ith loss of tore-top-mast, 
infiin-top-gallant-ma't, and j.n-boom, during a 
*qu..ll on the 26th May, saikd 7 July for Bengal; 
y, Albion Fisher, England. 

Tilt Oipheus. FmdK'V, »at 24, 6. N. August 15, 
long. 57- 35. IV. L mdon to Bombay all will. 

Rengttl, June 15 —A , u.d the Indus, Oldham, 
from London : H, Bengal Merchant, Gordon, 
do. ; Egind, Kirny. do - June *9, the Cornwal- 
lis, Graham, Lout London, had aimed at Bom- 
bay. 

Portsmouth. Nr.i. ii — Ar lived the Thais shop 
of war, fiom Innri , sn‘t.1 trom the ldr of 
Frame lo Aug .it, C»pu 29 ScpU.nbti, and St, 
Helena 2 J October. 

Do'cui, Koi, l" — '.rMved the- P-dtcn, Wei- 
tiatik, C.»mpan«*5 i.m htul ship, from Bengal, 
( ape, and st Htkna, 17, «m»cd the Khaabtth, 
loiest, from Ii.clui, sailed from Bengal, Compa- 
ny’s freighted Snip. 

Portsmouth, Nov. l'.— Ai rived the Leda frigate, 
from Ceylon , sailed from Tniu.ntn.ilu. 26 July , 
passed the Cape 20 September. 

Passengers, per Titnis.— Lieut. Genual Sir 
Alex. Campbell; M'..s Ca.npbeM , Major Mollay, 
12th Reg ; Dt . Suachaii, Deputy Inspector cf 
Hospitals. 

Bengal, June 2 . — Resource, Henderson, sailed 
for Bitavia; Lady Nugent, Robertson, do.; 
Lady Bailow, Roy, do. 

Sailings. 

Nov. 4 .— G' n. Stewair, Gunner, free tiader, 
for Ceylon, and Bombay. 

Wilton, Griffin, merchantman, Cape and Isle 
of Fiance. Gamjts, Faleonu, Bee trader. Me 
*>f France and Bengal. Edwards, Liwrev, mer- 
chant, Capo —7, Slnibourne, Bawm.ai, tree tra- 
der. Bengal. Ocean, Hammett, whaler, South 
Seas ; 7 , Auspicious, Nash, free trader, Bengal, 
ih, Timandra, Cuttamck. do. t Bombay. Garth- 
land, Cassien, merchants, Cape — 12 , Casar, 
tree trader, Batavia. 
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Tuesday, Nov. 26, I S 16 . 

Cotton.— The anivaLs of East India Cotton are 
very considerable, above 4000 bales; from Per- 
nambucco 1200, and fiom Bahia 800 bags ; the de- 
mand greatly revived last week, particularly for 
Biazil descriptions , 300 Maranams and Uahias 
were sold 22d, with a lew 23d , too Pernams 23d, 
very ordinary, 23d , 230 Dcmerary and Ber* 

b.ce, inferior 1 Qd up to 2td for good fair ; 30 Su- 
Tit.ams 20d a 23d ; a small parcel Bowed* 20 d ; 
and the following East India descriptions in bond, 
M> Surats 13 d . 40 Bengali Ud a l«d ; and 250 Bcn- 
gals DT.it 12 d. 'I In* whole, with the exception 
of the Bowtds, were pun based for the consump- 
tion of thee mitiy ; th" ar counts fiom Manches- 
ter coniuiu-. very favourable. 

Sugar . — The demand for Sugar continued ex- 
tensive all the week, the prices daily advancing 
»t the close; the chief request was 011 speculation. 
The subject of distillation from Grain being pro- 
hibited, attracted great attention , speculators, 
however, calculated that, even should the distiller* 
not use Sugar yet, that Uie supply was only equal 
to theusnal consumption of the country. 

Cq^ee,— The public sates of West India Coffee 
brought forward lately have been very limited, 
owing, it is stated, to the stock being very short 
of the usual quantity ; it «, however, to be re- 
counted, a very considerable proportion of the 


Coffee is now in the hands of speculators, and 
not now offering for sale. We believe no ad- 
’ vance has been obtained on the Coffee lately sold 
at the India House. 

Sjnces. — Tlieie appears a revival in request for 
Spices , a small advance on most descriptions has 
been obtained on the last East India sale prices. 

Rice. — -1 he demand f.»r Rue has been exten- 
sive; the prices improve in proper ti >n to the 
great me of Grain, theie is very ouiisidcrable ex- 
port ordc:s in town. 

lh . — The extensive sale by the East 

Ind< 1 Company took plate <ast week, prompt the 

I Uh of l\ binary. Tne « .ole were s dd in Loud, 
iiz. .’o casks Aloe', (not sue.) very good, 131 to* 
c Id la', mid. Mn, g dark 4l a 7I I5s , 463 « best* 
Anwisced Sis a i>ris ; 7 elicits Bees \Y ax ?’• : 231 
c bests Bi.nj.anm, 2 lots 1st quality, 3 15 ! I S' n d 81 5» 
—23, lal.fi 15l '»« — S.i, 71 US « 91, 27 o.iksCdi- 
dcmnin , Ceylon, 2* Id a 2s 9.1 ; Mal’Lar 4» 2d f 

I I cheats G imbogc 161 a 161 js , UO duppers Cas- 
tor Oil, fine bright, 3s fid — good 2s. 7d a 3s 4d— 
iufenoi ?d a is; too bottles CajaputtOil yj a IS 
per ounce ; 233 cheats China Root, 35s a 38s, o3u 
bags Chillies 26s a 30a ; 5 chests Vet million 3s <i 
5a id; 537 bigs GalUngall 35t> a 40> ; 53 chest* 
Ammi 73s a 80— a lew f>4s <197?; iri boxes Musk 
J2s a Us fid per ounce , eo chests Mvrrh loo* 14 
nos , 180 dusts RI111b.il b, good hi ght, 3S a 5- 2d 
— lemain.ler 2s hi a 5s ; J6 chest > rough Toitoise- 
shell 1 Is 9d a 1951 id— one lot 23> 3d ; 2fi tubs Soy, 
inferior, Is a 3* — remainder ins sd a 15 6d ; 3o«) 
Elephant's Teeth, 8l 3s a Hi 5s ; 047 chects rough 
C.xmplnre 91 13$ a I2l 10' , 28 bigs M ather-o’Pcdrl 
Shells 30s Od a 4l is fid . 2. 1 »7 puces T ill 0 1 a 96;; 
2861 cit. Red Saund.-rs 9s 6d < its, 232 cwt* 
Sapan Wo id 12s « 12 > fid ; 27 biles Sena 4d a bd ; 
Si chests Shellac 5i)$ «o 79; 78 bags Secular 28s 6d; 
118 packages Tamarinds 21-- a 48s ; 1043 chest* 
Borax, unrefined, 79$ a 85 — *8 refined 92$ a 93s ; 
5571 packages Turmeric 23s a 3fis fid; 187 bale* 
Safflower 65 s a 95 s, 741 bags Galls, blue, 81 7 * <j 
81 12 s — grey and white 61 4s , 673 chests Lac Dye 
6 d a 4 s 4 d, 83 ches;s LarLako 7du ltd— one lot !«d; 
96441 Ground Rattans id a 5 d each , lys^ Malacca 
Canes is a 2 s each ; batin Wood 70 s fid. 

Company’s 1 10 chests Opium, fine Patna, Sas a 
S7s 6d per lb ; 228 tubs rough Cainphirc*, 101. 1 5s a 

III 6* ; t2.Keemore Shells Is to 5s, and oneat2Q*. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

At Edinburgh, Lady Ferguson, of a son. 

The lady of A. Loughman, Esq. «>f Bedford square, 
of a 'oil. 

At Balimruddv. Ireland, the lady of the Knight 
of Kerry, M.P. of a son. 

The lady of the Rev. Isaac Gosset, vicar of 
* Datchet, near Windsor, of a son. 

The lady of Broome Wilts, F.-q. of Brunswick 
square, of a «mi. 

The lady of W. P. William 8 , Fsq. in South- 
strert, Gro-vcnor-snuare, < f a daughter. 

The lady of F. C. Broker, E'q. in Somerset- 
street, Port man. square, * i a daughter. 

In Dub’ in, Marchioness rf VVatc-ford, iff a son. 
At BeaupoTt, Lady Montgomerie, of a son. 

The lady of Sir Amy raid Dance, Northlands, Tip- 
peran , of a son. 

The lady of A. Houblon, E*q. M.P. at HaUing- 
bury-place, F.»sex, of a son. 

The lady of the .ev, D. C. Dtlafossc, at Uich- 
mond-gre-en, of a »on. 

Tin- lady of Lieut. -Col. J. Allan, in Upper Gu.ld. 
ford-street, of a son. 

In St. J ame**» square, Lady Grantham, of • 
daughter. 

4 N 2 
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The lady of Geo. Esq. M P. in Upper 

Harlev-strtct, of a daughter. 

The l uly ot C. Hanson. Esq. of Bedford square, 
of a danghtei 

The Iad\ ot Wm. Bedford, Esq. in Guildfoid- 
street/ot ,t riauehtei . 

The ladv »<f Sir Willoughby W. Dixie, of Folston 
Hall, Notts, nt .isori. 

The lady of J. Turner, Esq. of VVobtii n-place, of 
a son. 

The lady of T. Wilde, Esq, in Guildford-street, 
of a son. 

The lady of J. Price, Esq. of Monmouth, of a 
son, being her eighteenth ch Id. 

The lady of J. Mansfield, Esq. of Wimpole-street, 
of a son. 

Lady Fitzherbo t, of a ‘‘anghter. 

The lady of Lieut. -Col Webber Smith, at Lang- 
Uy Lodge, Lewisham, of a daughter. 

The lady of J -hewell, Esq. ot Clapham Com- 
mon, ot a daughter, 

MARK 1 AGES. 

frauds Pjm, Esq. eldest son of the member for 
the county of Bedford, to Ladv James Leslie 
Melville, second daughter of the Earl of Ltven 
and Melville. 

At Bermuda, Lienf. Col. Ximones, of the 62d 
regt. to Eliza Mary, eldr*t daughter of Com- 
mudo e A. I*. Evans, R. N- 
At Pans, James Drummond, Esq commissary 
genet al, to Miss (*, A. Telfer, great mece of 
Smolkt, the author of Ptregime Pickle, ice. 

On the Oth November, atClipham chinch, Capt, 
E. Ireland, of the Hon Company’s service, to 
Caroline Jane, youngest daughter of the late 
Capt Robinson 

The Rev. Thus. Tudha l, of Staplegrove Cottage, 
near Taunton, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Archdeacon Daubeny. 

At Hackney, Sam- Colhngwooj, Esq. of Oxford, 
to Ann Jemima Huntley, latent Reading. 

At Marylebone. Rob. Edwa ds, Esq. to Miss 
Caiter. of the Edgw are Road. 

At St. Martin’s, J. Constable, E«=q. of East 
Berghott, Suffolk, to Miss Bitkutll, of Spring 
Garden-teuace. 

Mi. Win. lb on 1 , »»f VvMlington-pUce, Goswell- 
strett to Mis* Sarah Simons, „t Rtading 
Cm. Malipbant, T*«q. of Chapel str, et. Gros- 
vr nor-squait , to M'** i atie, ot <»xfoid*street. 
Robt. Barilty, Lsq. of the Ordnance, Tower, to 
Miss Harrison, late "f Burr street, Aldgate. 

At Valenciennes, Capt. Eunworth, 68th toot, to the 
eldest daughter ot Jame3 Yco. E-q. 

At St. George’s Bioom«burv, Capt. Geo. WilMam- 
son, to Delia, second daughter, of the Rev. Dr. 
Rose, rtetor of bt. Marini Outwich. 

At Margate, John, son of Wm. Walm«Icy, Esq. 
clerk of the papers to the House of Lords, to 
Anna Maria, only daughter to the late Lieut. 
Col. Lambert, of the East-India Company’s ser- 
vice. 

H. Percy Kennetf, E=q. of Worcester College, 
Oxford, to Fa^ny, only daughter of M. Staple- 
ton Douglas, E-q. of Thornton. 

$Ir. Robert Back, ol Clerkenwell, to Amelia, el- 
dest daughter of J. Lowden, Esq. of Heighatn 
Hall, Norwich. 

At Bishop’s Caundlc, the Earl of Erroll, to Har- 
riet, third sister of Lord Somerville, 
liieut. Col Sir Rob. Wm Gardiner, to Caroline 
Mary, eldest daughtei of Lieut Gen. Macleod. 
P. Taunton, Esq. of Oxford, third son of Mr VV. 
E. T. to Maria eldc-t daughtei of J. Bradford, 
L'q. of Swindon, Wilts. 

Mr. Fred, Wm. < arter, of Southwark, to Mary, 
scrum 1 daughter of Dan. Cloves, Esq. of 
Shadv iU. 

.1. Wilson, f ;q of the Middle Temple, to Miss 
Aon Shutr, of Croydon 

At Brodaworth, Yorkshire, W. Sweetfand, Esq. 
captain of the port nf Gibraltar, to Jane, eldest 
sister of birC. VV. Flint. 

Mr. Jas. Russel, of Woodford, to Miss Appleton, 
of V * . T' - -. 

W. *> ■ . I . Edgware- 

ros , .' . % .* • . Esq. late 

of Abchurch-lane. 

A. Harman, Esq. of Croydon, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late H. T. Rogers, Esq. of 
Gravesend. 

At Hammersmith, P, Martgjcau, £sq, jun. te 


Mary Anne, second daughter of the late F. 
Ronalds, Lsq. of Highbury, 

At bt. George’s, Wm. Carter, M. D. of Canter- 
bury, to Sophia, third daughter of the late bam. 
Holworthy, Lsq. of EGevvortli Hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

J. Bovmiig, Esq. of London Field, to Maria, 
youngest daughter of b. Lewin, Eaq, of Mare* 
street, Hackney, 

At Exminster, Devonshire, Capt, Fuller, R. N. 
son of the late T. Fuller, E^q. of Ashdown 
house, Sussex, to Eliza, onlydaughttr of Wm, 
White, Esq. of Exinmsier Villa. 

Mr. James Grace, of the Old Jewiy, to Miss Fan- 
ny Rickford, of Aytesbuiy. 

Mr* R. Taylor, bookseller, ot Liverpool, to Ellen, 
second daughter, of the late Dr Prescot, of 
Nantwich, Cheshire. 

Rd. Addison, Esq. of Carlisle, to Miss Elizabeth 
Border, niece of fhe Kev. Wm. Masters, of. 
Spaisholt, Hants. 

At St. James’s church, the Earl of Warwick, ta 
Lady Monson, 

At bt. George’s, Major Gen. Sir John Lambert, 
to Jane, daughter of the late J. Moiant, Lsq. 
ol Brockenhursl Park, Hants. 

At Bally cutter, Ireland, the Hon. Col, Meade, 
M.P. so i of the Countess Clanwilham, to Ura- 
nia Caioline, fourth daughter of the late Hon. 
Edward and Lady Arabella Waid. 

T. Browne, Esq ot Kentish town, to the sister of 
T. Rallies, Esq of Berm rs-street. 

At Chelsea, F. de Normanvtlle, Esq. to Mary, el- 
d j st daugter of Mr. W. R. Callender J of 
Brompton. 

J. ■ “ ’ ~ ' 'Sophia, 

rector 

The Rev. Archibald Bar Jay , to Isabella, eldest 
daughter ot the Rev. Dr. Lindsay, ot Grove 
Hall, Bow. 

C. Bourne, Esq. of Elford, Staffordshire, to Miss 
Ryan, of Tipperary. 

J. F. Turnpenny, Esq. of the R. Milt ary College, 
Sandhurst, to Mrs. Kynniumor.d, late of C.ap- 
hain Rise. 

At >t. George’s, G. S. Ford, Esq. late of the 
Adelphi Terrace, to Hannah, only daughter of 
the late Jo* Bi amah, Esq of Pimlico. 

Capt. b. lloml inglchtld, R N. to I’risuUa Mar. 
gaiet, eldest daughter of ihj late V ice-Admual 
Otway. 

Mr. J. Stable, to Mrs. Henmngtoti, of Fenchurch- 
stieet. 

At Cheltenham, Mr. Cawaidine, of London, t« 
Rebecca, eldest daughter ot the late Kev. An- 
thony Fieemau, vicar of Badgworth, Glouces- 
ter shue. 

DEATHS. 

Tim Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, brother t® 
Her Majesty. His Serene Highness was in his 
7 atli year bung born in 1741. 

Frederick William Charles, first king of Wirtem- 
berg, born the 7th of November, 1754, was a 
sun of Duke Frederick Eugene, who, during 
the seven years war d stingmshed himself m 
the Prussian serv.ee, whilst Ins brother, the 
then reigning Duke < harles. led his troops with 
great bitterness azuimt i ledemk 11. This sots 
of Duke Eugene also, like others of his brothers* 
entered the "Prussian service, which, however, 
he left in the life lime of the great Frederick, 
and went into that of Russia. He .succeeded 
his father, who was only for a short time reign- 
ing Duke, on the 2 Jd December, 1797, as Duke 
of Wirtemherg j and his political relations be- 
cimc uncommonly dilficult, m consequence or 
the war with France, and the situation of hi* 
own territory, in 1803 he exchanged the ducal 
dignity for the electoral, and in 1803 (iftei the 
peace of Peieisburgh) for tlie Royal . and, in- 
stead of the duchy, his paternal inhentancc, oi 
about 400 square miles in extent, with 580,000 
inhabitants, and a revenue of two millions ot 
dollars, he left to his successoi a kingdom, the 
smallest indeed in Europe, oi 357 square mile* 
in extent, a population of 1,800,000, and a 
revenue of 18 millions of florins. By his first 
marriage with the Princess Augusta of Bruns- 
wick 'sister of the Duke, who tell last year) he 
left behind him three children, viz. the nevj 
King William JL horn in 1781, and mamed 
this year to the Gfand Duchess Catherine} Duke 
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Paul, and the wife of the Duke de Montfort 
(Jeiome Buonaparte). The Queen Dowager is 
• he Princess Rjyal of England. The King’s 
death is uudei stood to have been occasioned by 
the gout being dr ven inwards, which product 
an apopletic attack. He is said to have died in 
the arms of his son, the Prince Rn al, having 
been engaged m conversation with him tor 
some hours before. 

On the 5th November at Tedderty, in Staffordshire, 
the seat of her son-in-law, Mr. Littleton, after 
a short illness, Hjacmthe de Gain telle, Mar- 
chioness of VVeMt-sicv. Her Ladysh'p was the 
onlv daughter of M Pierre Roland, and a native 
of France j sne wa-. married to the Marquis on t lie 
49th November, 1704, ardhas left two daughters, 
one of whom was married to Sir William \bdy, 
of (’hat ham Place. Bart a few \t*ai s since. Her 
l.ad', ship's separate income, of about *>,uunl per 
annum, leve ts to the Maiquis. 

John \fa iship, E-q. aacd m, tormcrlv a director 
of the List-l.ulia Cmim-iny. 

Abi ilianv Rib uts. E i], tirosvenor-strept, lat^a 
dtuitorol th - F. 1 t- India Company, and M.P. 
fo: W. rrevi-M 

J ihn L« ik.\ I’*q, r f \inenra Square, one of the 
o! lc*-’ 1 tin' Company's ■ship ownei*. 

At 1 1 * 'kli lot,, aged 7t>, (’In*-. Heibcrt, Esq. M.P. 
for Wilton, only surviving brother of the late 
Latl of Carnaivon. 

At Hiphgtte, aged 74, Thos. Bennett, P.D. late 
of Trinity College, Cambndae. 

A' the t.uH ag*- of 44, Alex. Simpson, Esq. of 
Colly lull, Scotland } wln'tf out grou-e s-hooting, 
one of the barrels of h.s gun, by the h-'atli 
touching the trigger, went off, occasioning in- 
stant death 

At Shndon. a>red 02, Miss Maria Hare, sister of 
the late Rd Haie, E-q «f ('oik 

At Nun Guen, Peck 1 1 un, a^td 77. vr y much 
esteemed and r.»jp»t’*l, '.V 10 . Peacocke, E 5 q. 
late of Salisbury - pian* 

At Southampton, W e Lmlutt, Esq. 

Mr. Aid* rman Coidliain, o» Nottingham; little 
more than a vcir a p o lu lost liio brother, Ins 
motliei iiie.l shortly after ; a l«.w month- 1 since 
two of his daughters were comm-tud on tiie 
same day to the same giavej and now, by his 
own decease, he has left a family of female or- 
phans, awfully bereaved, within the short space 
of thirteen months, of an uncle, a grand- 
mother, twosi>teis. and a fattier. 

At lb earn -ire-house, Hants, aged 74, Sir Edward 
Hulse, Bar- 

In Little Dean’s Yard, aged S3, the Rev. Wm. 
Bell. D. D, one of the Prebendaries of West- 
minster. 

After a lone and painful illness, Maria, wife of 
Thos. Leech mere, nf the Circus, Bath. 

At Newport, Lie of Wight, Kenneth, youngest 
son of K. Mackenzie, of Poitland-place. 

At Worthing, after a lingering dines, the (ady of 
Lieut, Col. Fred. Hankey. 

I11 Pembroke-=trtet, Plymouth, at the advanced 
age of 104 years, Mrs Martha f vans ; she had 
been the motner of thirteen children, and re- 
tained her mental faculties to the last. 

At Battersea, agpd rtl, Mb O «hng. 

At bhooter’s-hiil, of a dismder contracted while 
on seivice in Ceylon, Col. W. Colebrook, of 
the R Art. 

At Chirtnn. near North Shields, aged h», Mr. 
Wm Elliot. 

In Staple Inn, Mr. Win. Hams, of the Pipe-office, 

In Charlotte-street, Blaekfiurs-road, aged 74, 
Mr. J. Mawson, late of Watling-street. 

Aged y>, Mr. Charle> Cooke, of New North-street. 

Aged b'i, Mr. P Keating. Catholic printer, of 
Duke-strei t, Gnnsveno? -square. 

At Eltham. Kent, aged 90. .Mrs. Ravenhlll. 

At Brighton, aged 48, Charlotte, tldest daughter 
of J. Marry at t, E-q. M.P. 

Lately, at Cheltenham, m his 3 1st year, Richard 
Reynolds, Esq. formerly an eminent manu- 
facturer in Bristol. He is known to have dis- 
tributed in charity upward* of 20-i,ouoh 

At Sutton Coldfield, in the county of Warwick, 
aged 77, Mrs. Buncombe, widow of the late J. 
Duncombe, Esq. _ 

At Merton, of a paralytic disord?r. Mr. Ebenezer 
Roberton, aged 94. 

At Isleworth, the widow of the late Lieut .Gen. 
H. Bland , and nn the same day, Gen. Thuma* 
Bland, col, of the jtu dragoon Guards, 


The Rev. W. A, Pemberton, B. D, registrar of 
the University of Cambridge. 

In Grafton-streei, aged y4, Thos. Scott, Esq. of 
Shepperton, Middlesex. 

At Cromn’s Hill. Gieenwich, aged 78, James Hur- 
d's, L-.q. M.l). 

At Lockiiigion, aged <>?. the Rev. Fiamis Lundy, 
M. A. upnaids id 4D years recto 1 of that pa- 
ri sh 

In Red lion-«quarc, the wife nf J. Hudson, Esq. 

of L'ncnln’s-inn. 

Aged 01. the relict of the late Mr. J. Haynes, of 
Twickenham. 

At Old Hroinpton, tfie Rt. Hon. J. H. Blake, 
Thu on Walls* nurt, of Ardfrev, Galway, 

Mi. Rd. Williams, of Hoy land’s Coffee-House, 
Sri.ind. 

At Edinburgh, after 28 years service m India, 
Majors. Hav, of ihe Beng il artillery. 

At Claphnn-road, after a long and painful illness, 
Cdtln rme, wneofJ. P. i rowuu*. Esq. 

Aged 79, Mis. Lc*»erve, laic of Covent Garden 
1 fi< at re. 

Mr Owen, of D-rhy : la wa> killed by the upset- 
ting of the mail. 

Near Chc'sei Hospitvl, R°\. Thomas Norris late 
chaplain fo the Jones m the I . eward Islands* 

At PciitonviUo, Mr-. CaUiannc* M aclagan. 

At Petkhain, ..ged 84, Mis. Bellamy. 

In Hanovu stic.-t, Hanovei-squaie, aged 64, Dr. 
S, H . Jackson . 

At Kenn*-., fiance, Mr Win. Cod'ington, Bart, 
At Ashby Lodge, Surrey, aged 83, the Dowager 
Ladv I leicher. 

R. 1'riHon, Esq. of Dulwich Common, 

In Tavist*>< k- street, Bedford -square, aged 75, Mrs. 
Muigart t May. 

The wile of Mr, H.u.aid, of the Royal E\ change. 
At Kensington. Capt, J Bamingham, one of the 
pi-o- kuiKti'sof Windsor. 

In the 04th year of his a***, Su Arthur Davies 
Oa’-'h, of Glanscvern, Montgomeryshire, one 
•d Ins Majesty’s justices of thepcJiC, and De- 
puty Lieutenant and late II >gU Sheriff for the 
same county 

At .Sunning Ini], the w ife nf James Stephens, Esq, 
a* d the lister of Mr. Wilberforce. 

Aged 76, Rev. Sam, Strong, rector of Murchwell. 
At S.dmouth, aged 46, the widow of the late 
Clias Saiterthwaite Esq. 

Aged 7L Rev. Tlios. D’Ovley, A. M. 17 years vi- 
car of Walton- upon-Thnmes. 

Maria, elde-t daughter of Mr, B. D* A ran da, sur- 
geon, at lJillencay, Essex, aged 23. 


SHIP-LETTER, MAILS FOR INDIA. 


Private Ships. 

Ceylon. 

Ship's Xamcs. Tuns. Probable Time of Sailing , 
Adm. Gambler — 300 — Nov, 30 


Madras and Bengal. 

M off it 730 — Nov. 30 

SirS. Lushmgton. Ooo — Nov. 41 


Bombay. 

Cambrian "ioftoin Gravt send Nov, 2* 

Hyperion ... . 400 — Nov. 30 


Capt if Good H->pe. 


Cornwallis 

170 

Mary . 

. 301 

Duke of Marlbro’.. 

120 

Susannah 

170 

Jane 

170 

Betsey . . . . 

1 HO 

Marianne .. 

•Jo J 1 

Jane 

JOO 


— Nov. J3 

— fbr. 7 

— Noy. Of} 

— Nov. 47 

— N«v. 30 

— Nov. *7 

inn Gravescidl Nor. 20 
— Ndv. 30 


Madras and Calcutta. 

Lord Melville . . 874 — Nov. 30 

Madras and Bengal. 

Hibernia 4 bff — Dec. n 

Speke *30 — Nov. JO 

Richmond 500 — Dec. 12 

Cape and Isle of France. 
Lady Bornngdon.. 3^0 Nov. 

From Lnerpool to Bombay 

fcamarang 4o> — Nov, *4 




Price Current of East-India Produce for September 1816. 64-3 


L. s. d. 


0 3 10 to 
3 !8 O - 
3 13 O - 


6 0 0 
4 1U 0 


Cochineal ......lb. 

Coffee. Java cwt. 

Cheribnn 

Bom bon 

Mocha 

Cotton, Surat lb. 

— Extrafine... 

Bengal 

■ ■ ■ Bourbon 

Drugs, &r fm Dyeing. 

Aloes, Ep.«tica cwt. 

Anmsecds, Star 

Borax, Refined 

— — Unrefined, or Tincal 3 10 o 
Camp lure unrefined. ..10 O 0 
Cardemoms, Malabar. .lb 0 3 0 

— — Cevlon 

Cas^'a Buds cwt. 

Lignea 

Castor Oil 

China Root. . 

Coculus Indicus 
G’olumbo Root.. 

Diagon’s Blood. 

Gum Ammoniac, lump.. 


— 400 

— 5 ‘2 0 


— 3 0 0 

— 4 *3 0 

— 4 10 0 

— 3 15 0 

— 14 0 0 

— 0 5 0 


C\vr. 

K>. 


1 J. 


. lb. 0 1 3—040 
rwt. 1 It 0 — 2 0 0 


2 -5 
2 10 


0—300 


Sa! Ammoniac 

Sen. 1 1 

Turm.rtck, Btnga! 

China ... ~... 

Zedoary 

Galls, sn Sorts .... 

— Blue 

Indigo. Blu .. . . 

— Blue and Violet. . .. 

Pu pie and VioLt.... 

Fine Violet. . . . 

— — Good Ditto 

— Fine Violet & Copper 

Good Ditto 

Fine Copper 

Good Ditto 

— Ordinaiy Ditto. .. . 

Rice cwt. 

Safflower cwt. 

Sago t ut. 

Saltpetre, Refined cwt. 

Silk,' Bengal Skein lb. 

—— Novi 

— ■ — Ditto White . 

— China 


L. s. i 


0 ! 6' to 0 


0 0 
H» u 


0 7 6 — OR « 


0 5 0 — O511 
0 5 2 — 0 5 0 

0 5 0 — 0 5 4 

0 4 8 — 0 5 0 

0 4 6 — 0 4 8 

0 3 10 

1 17 O 

9 0 0 

a is o 

0 15 6 

111 o 


1 12 
4 10 
1 13 


0 15 5 — 


12 1 — 12 4 


Arabic 

. 3 

10 

O 

— 

5 

0 

ft 

— — Organzine 


1 

17 

0 



t> 



— — Assafneiida... 

6 

0 

0 

— 

1 j 

0 

0 

Spices, Cinnamon... 

...lb. 

ft 

10 

11 



0 


4 

— — Benjamin ... 

... . C 

10 

0 

— 

50 

0 

0 

— — Cloves 


0 

3 

7 





Antmi 

cwt. 5 

10 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Mace 


0 

9 

1 






— Galbamim. . 








— Nutmegs 


0 

4 

I 



0 



— Gainbogium 

16 

0 

0 

— 

22 

0 

0 

— — Ginger 

.cwt. 

3 

10 

0 






Myi til 

. ... 9 

0 

0 

— 

1 1 

0 

ft 

Pepper, Black . 

. lb. 

0 

0 

7 





Olibanum.... 

5 

0 

0 

— 

8 

o 

0 

White . 


0 







Lac Lake 

.. . 0 

1 

3 

— 

0 

1 

9 

Sugar, Yellow 

cwt. 

l 

It 

0 



o 



— Dye 


3 

6 

— 

0 

5 

6 

White 


o 


0 






Shell, IPock 

.. . 3 

0 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

Brown 









Sh'v- red .. . 








Tea, Bohea 

. lb. 

0 


5 






* Stick 

3 

10 

0 

— 

s 

0 

0 

Congou 


n 

o 




0 



Musk, China 

.oz. 0 

14 

6 

— 

0 

18 

0 

— Souchong ... 


0 

•J 

10 






Nux Vomica.... 

.Cwr, l 

j 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

Campoi 









Oil Cassia . 

.02. 0 

1 

10 

— 

0 

2 

1 

— — Tvvankay .. 


0 

o 







C im mon . 

. . 0 

17 

0 

— 

0 

lh 

0 

Pekoe 


0 








... . 0 

2 

6 

— 

<► 

2 

10 

Hyson Skin . . 


n 

v> 

9 






Mar* 








Hy«on 


0 







Nutmegs ... 

.. .. 0 

1 

l 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Gunpowdei .... 


0 

5 






Opium 

...lb. 







Tortoiseshell 









Rhubarb 

0 

4 

3 

— 

0 

9 

0 

Woods, Saunders Red.. ton 

7 

0 

0 

— 

9 

0 

o 


Goods declared for Sale at the East-India House. 


On Tuesday, 3 December— Prompt 28 February , 
Company^ —Tea Bohea, 400,000 lbs.— Congou, 

Campoi, Pekoe, and Souchong, 4,500,000 lbs. 

Tvvankay, soo,ooo lbs. — Hyson Skin, I50,ooolbs. 
Hyson, 550,000 lbs. — Total, including Private 
Trade, 6,100,000 lbs. 

On Tuesday, 10 December-Prompt 7 March. 

Company’s — Bengal Piece Goods, viz. Muslins, 
6,200 pieces— Cal ticoes 88,373— Prohibited, 28,655 


— Coast, tf-c. Piece Goods, viz. Coast Caliicoes, 
119,426— Coast prohibited, 4,500— Surat prohibit* 
ed, 35,089. 

On the 7th Nov. the Court of Directors gave 
Notice, That upon the Coffee to be sold the ltth 
of that month, the Buyer or exporting Merchant 
would be entitled to a drawback of five shillings 
per cwt. on the exportation thereof, within the 
time limited by law, and with all proper foima- 
lities. 


Cargoes of East-India Company's Ships lately arrived. 


Cargo of the Pair he, fro n Bengal and Java. 
Company’s.— Sugar, 673,233 lbs. —Coffee, 803,729 

lbs. 

Pnoate-Trafe.—Indigo, 78 Chests— Ra» Silk. 
17 Bales. 

Cargoes of the and Potion, from Bengal. 

Cmpany’,.’ -Sugar, 7,171 cyt, -Cotton, im.ouo 


lbs. Raw- Silk/ 31,00* lbs. — Worked Carpofg, 
Puce Good*, \\z, — Musi ids, 924 pieces— 
Calhcoes, 59, 102— Prohibited,, *f»m* 

Private-Trade and Privilege*— Madeira Wine, 
Raw-Silk, Cassia, Indigo, Cotton-yarn, Rat- 
tans Red Wood, Matt, Gram Sticks, Sago, Tor- 
ttfisciUcll, Carpets, Benjamin, 



Daily Prices of Stocks, from the 26th of October to the 25th of November 1816. 
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A — B— ~C. House, at Lucknow, de- 
scription of the 57S 

Adam's Peak, sketch of a second 
journey to the summit of . . . . 137 

Aigis of England. See Evans. 
Afghanistan, moral view of the po- 
pulation of ..143 

Air. See Tropics. 

Alexander East Indiaman, account 

of the loss of the 36 

Algiers, English and Dutch official 
accounts of the bombardment of 423 

— • , on the origin of the name 556 

Ali Bey, travels of, in Morocco, <Src. 

review of .. *265 

, imposture respecting the 

pretended 265 

Alligator, remarkable account and 
dimensions of one killed near Cal- 
cutta 57 

and crocodile fight, descrip- 
tion of a 578 

Andrew, St. song sung a t the cele- 
bration of the feast of, at Calcutta 364 

Anecdotes 48O 


— ■ of Major General Ciaude 

Martine. See Marline. 

Animats. Sec Tropics. 

Anna, observations on the ship. See 
Atmospheric Register. 


Antiquities, Chinese literary . . . . 258 

■, alluvial, of India . . 57 

Antshar, Dr. Horsfield's experiments 

on the poison of the 17 

Arabian story, an 480 

Arabic language less understood in 
Europe than any other Eastern 

language 257 

1 ■■ literature, extinction of the it. 
Arniston transport, loss of the . . 30 

Arrow-headed characters. See Cufic. 
Ashoca. See Jonesia Ashoca. 

Asia, .central and eastern, geographi- 
cal remarks on 161 

Asiatical fragments, anecdotes, &c. 240 

Asiatic intelligence 104, 320 

— — Society, proceedings of the 16 1 

Atkinson's translation of Soohrab, a 

poem, reviewed 49 

Atmospheric Register, Horaburgh's 
analytical notice of .. ,, ,, 274 
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B 

Babylon, present state of the ruins of 502 
Bangalore, disturbance among the 


troops at 212 

Barometer, marine. See Atmospheric 
Register. 

Basaltic rocks. See Salsette. 

Bashee Islands, an account of the . . 34 

Batavia, proceedings of the philoso- 
phical society of .. 162 

Batavian Society, address of, to Go- 
vernor Raffles, and his Excellency's 

reply .. ..273 

Bath, investiture of the knights of, 

at Calcutta 206 

Behai Pachisi, or the Twenty-five 
Tales of a Demon '. 28 


Beledul Ful-ful, or the Country of 
Pepper, Arabic name of Malabar 340 
Bengal, a view of the political state 
of, previous to the year I78O, by 
Gholam Hussein Khan, a native 

of Hmdostan 244 

Bettiah, an account of the Christians 

at 63 

Berar, death of the rajah of . . . . 418 

Bhow Begum, treasure left by the 
late 213,419 

Birs Nemoud, account of the .. 502 
Bishops of Calcutta. See Calcutta. 
Biuddugs, or mud volcanoes, in 
Java, an account of the .. 131 

Bombay, heads of the commercial 

history of 41 

— Auxiliary Bible Society, 

proceedings of the 2$5 

state of the half-caste prpu- 

lation of 396 

Borneo, the island of, a sketch of, 

by the late Dr. L-yden 453 

Bottled Wines. See Excise. 

Brahmins, origin of the casie of, . , 

— - preface, a, to the Vedant. 

See Theology. 

Brahminical suicide. See Suicide. 
Brambana, m Java, narrative of a 
y urney to examine an ancient city 
and temples at 15, 236 

Broughton's specimen of popular 

Hindoo poetry, extracts from .. 144 

Bruce, Colonel Patrick, report on the 
case of g » 
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Buffaloe and tiger fight. See Tiger. 
Buonaparte, anecdotes of, a* St. Helena 430 

Button. See Elephanta. 

By-Lws of the E-ist India Company, 
report of the Debates on. See De- 
bates at the East India House. 


C 

Cadets of cavalry, general Older re- 
lating to allowances to . . 70 

Cait. See Castes 
Caiverta. See Castes 
Calcutta exports and imports .. 210 
Calcutta, powers vested in the bishop 

of 113 

Calcutta Diocesian Societv for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge es- 
tablished ..414 

Calomel Purges, frequent, injurious to 

the digestive powers 489 

Calunga, account of the assault of . . 1 5 1 

Camphor-tree, apparently invulnerable 

by storms 274 

of Sumatra, on the. 

See Asiatic Researches 
Candy, embarkation of the king of, 
from Ceylon 102 


, the kingof, landed at Madras 211 

• , present state of . . • . . . 633 

Cansacaia. Sep Castes 

Capula. See Castes 

Carryacuba, descendants of Brah- 


manas . . 373 

Carana. See Castes 

Cargoes of East India Company's ships 

lately ai rived 366 

Carnatic, observations on the geology 

of the 366 

Casera. See Castes 

Castes, Indian, an enumeration of . . 572 

, origin of the four original .. 375 

, mixed, enumeration of the 574 

— , regular means of subsistence 

of the 576 


Catmandoo, distance of, fromBulwaee 608 
Cuttywar. See Okamundel. 

Cayast *ba, See Castes. 

Ceylon, financial regulation concern- 
ing 216 

Ceylon, etymology of the name of 310 
— — , Arabian geography of . . ib. 

— — , official documents on the 
trade, expenditure, and revenues of 447 

some account of .. .. 54I 

Chand-puhar, some account of . . 596 
Chandala. See Castes 
Chapman, Mr. epitaph on, at St. He- 
lena 588 

Chase, Mr. Richard, accidentally 

drowned *, 207 

Chermacara. See Castes 
Chicapore, Bruhminical suicide at. 

See Suicide 

China, short passage from .. .. 35 

China, letter from an officer of the 
government of, on receipt of Bibles 
through Major Farquhar ,, 172 
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China, price current of goods In .. 319 

, recent troubles of the Roman 

Catholic Christians in 16-2, 510 

, censures of the emperor of, 

upf n the Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians 

*, actual population of . . .. i b. 

Ch'nese Diction*. y. See Morrison. 

■, literary intiquitks . .. 258 

, language, remarks on the . . 260 

, a character of the .. .. 251 

, verges from the 364* 482 

f character vindicated . . . . 378 

— , sta'e papers 570 

. — , punishments 572 

, ministers of state, order of 


the •• *-5/2 

Chiirangada. See Caste*. 

Chitrasena. SeeCistes. 

Chitragupt3. See Castes. 

Church, India, intelligence .. .. 217 

Chiishna, ode to 482 

Christianity in India, on the progress 
of .. 422 


Christians at the Betdab, an account 

of the . . - • • • 

Christmas, not observed at Madras 416 

Choultry, lines written in a .. .. 363 

Chouringhee theatre, prologue to the 
Clandestine Marriage, spoken at 

the, July 1, 1814 *4° 

Ci rears, Northern. See Illuminations 
Clashes, Indian. Sec Casres. 

Clevland, Mr. his reformation of the 
people of the Rajemal-Hills .. 590 
Coimbatore, geographical and geo- 
logical notices of the province of 485 
Coiao. See Chinese ministers of 
state 

College of Fort William. See Fort 
William 

College, Hindoo. See Hindoo Col- 
lege 

Commerce in the East, some account 

of the British «• 161 

Commercial intelligence. See lite- 
rary. philosophical, and commer- 


cial intelligence 

Company’s securities. See India ex- 
changes 

Congreve’s Rockets. See Rockets 
Conjeveram, Great, some account of 370 
— — — — , great temple at . . .. ib. 

Control, Board of, list of members ap- 
pointed June 4> 1816 104 

Corrie, Mr. on Christian missions to 

India 12 

Coromandel, on the etymology of the 

word • • • • 556 

Cossimbazar, state of the island of 59° 
Coti Lama, geographical notice of 55® 
Cotton manufacture in India . . .. 582 

Cottons, note of sales of Bengal and 

Bombay 

Countries in India, origin of the names 
of several ». . . •• 

Courlc, an ancient •* •* 
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Crocodile fight. See Alligator 
Cshate, or Cshatriya. See Castes 
Csbattri, or Cshatta. See Castes 
Cshatriya, origin of the . . .. . . 373 

Cufic characters, remarks on the .. 38 1 

Cumars,or Cumthacara. See Cumar 

Curls, the, a Hindoo epigram . . .. 588 

Curry, ingredients of 551 

Customs, new regulation of the Hon. 

Board of .. . • H4 

Cuverma. See Castes 

Cutch Booje, blockade of the coast of 101 

, military operations 

against . . 105 

, an account of . . . . 121 

, a treaty of alliance with, 

concluded 213 

, military proceedings in ib. 

. account of the late ex- 
pedition against 234 

, account of the late cam- 
paign in 450 

military transactions in 524 

— — . Sec Okamundel 


D. 

Dampier's Strait. See Shoal. 
Dancing- women at Calcutta, praises 


of several .. .. 205 

Dayak. See Borneo. 

Debates - 71 

Deccan, the, geographical account 
of 243 


Decorations of the Imambaxah for 

the Mohorrum . » 578 

Delhi, present state of the court of 60! 
Dehra, a description of the valley of 598 
Deluge, in China, remarks on the his- 


torical records of 26 1 

Demon, twenty-five tales of a. See 
Beital. 

Derveish, reparses of a 249 

Diamond, the Mattan, described .. 562 

■ — mine, mode of working, 

in India •• 4 99 

■ ■■ ■ — ■ ■■ — - of Banjar Massing, 

described 561 

— — Mallavtlly. See 

Mallavilly. 

* - — - an account of all the largest 

known . . 605 

Dind'gul, town and country of, geo- 
graphical and geological notices of 

the 485 

Diseases of India, on the .. . . 124 

Dividend, half yearly, on East India 
stock, declared .. .. .. .. 99 

Documents. See Ceylon. 

Doddmgton Rock. See Atmospheric 
Register. 

Douglas. Neil, Rex, v. account of the 
trial in the case of 320 


Dryobalanops Camphcra. See Asi- 
atic Researches. 

Durga-pujah, account of the festivi- 
ties of, for the season 1815 , . 35 
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Durham, Sir P. See Atmospheric 
Register. 

Dutch East India trade. See East 
India trade. 


E. 

East, commerce in the. See Com- 
merce. 

* history of the European com- 
merce wiih the 47 

Sir Eil ward Hyde. See Asiatic 

Researches 

Easter, account of the celebration of, 

at Morocco 269 

East India Company, tribute to the 

political merits of the 158 

— — an account of 

the present constitution of the .. 247 
■ ■ ■ House, Debates at the. 

See Debates. 


— — notices of sales 

at. See sales. 

Shipping, losses of, from 

the season 1757* 10 season 
1800, both inclusive .. . . .. 259 
■ trade, Dutch, new regu- 
lations concerning the 607 

East Indian, verses to a beautiful . . 588 
Ecliptic. See Asiatic Researches. 
Education of the poor. Sec Bombay. 
Eiephanta and Bussiton, the sculp- 
tures at, compared .. .. .. 546 

Emsalla, el. See Easter. 

England, expenses of living in .. 552 
Entertainments, Hindoo. See Hin- 
doo 

Equinoxes, on the notions of the Hin- 
doo astronomers, concerning the 
precession of the. Sec Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

Ernaud, the H. C. Ship, seized by 


Commodore O’Brien .. .. .. 213 

Etymology of Indian names, &c. .. 556 
Evans, Mr. prospectus of the Aigis of 

England .. 278 

Excise, new order of the Board of . . 23® 
Expenses. See England. 

Exports, Calcutta. See Calcutta. 


F. 

Factories of the East India Company, 

list of 160 

Falconer, Capt. a service of plate pre- 
sented to 521, 624 

Fakeers, an account of the . . .. <502 

Firdosi, the author of the Shah Namti, 

biographical account 335 

- translations from the Shah 

Namu of .. 144 

Ferhau.1 and Shirun, the loves of . . 546 
Female Miseries in India. See India. 

voyages to India. See Voy- 
ages. 

Fever, epidemic, in the provinces of 
Coimbatore, &c. report to the Ma- 
dras government concerning . . 485 
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Fire, destruction of and loss of ships 
by, proceedings of the Calcutta In- 
surance Office, on the 5‘21 

charge of Sir E. H. EaJ, to the 

grand jury, concerning .. .. 5-1 

Fogs, heavy, in Calcutta 214 

Forbes. See Opium. 

Fort William, new regulation of the 

college of 57 

Fortune, how to make one in India. 

See India. 


G. 

Gandhica. See Castes. 

Gazypore, celebrated for the roa^uf'C- 
ture of rose-water and otto of roses 592 
Gezeret. See Guz^rat. 

Gholam Hussem Khan* See Muta- 
kharin. 

Ghose, Rajoo, <rial of, for muffier .. 208 
Gibraltar, on the < rigin of the w ?r<! 5 56 
Gillespie, Major G.-nrral Sir R. H 
biographic*! anecdotes of .. .. I45 

— • — general character of . . 155 

Goa, letter .it the Archb^hop of, on 
the distribution of Bo Ls in India 392 
Goad, T. S. Esq. his account of the 
Bludlug*. SceBlud’ugs. 

Gopa. See Cashes. 

Gouge’s Island. See Atmospheric 
R’gistcr. 

Graham, Mr. T. nv t : on on the ca«e 


of, aMhe East Ind-a House .. .. 29 1 

Grant of la-uf, or Co irie, an ancient 
Hindoo, e 'graved on copper .. 506 
Greene, Lieut. Col. court-martial on 173 
Gumne«, M, des, Mr. Morrison’s re- 
marks on the Chinese Dictionary of 261 

Gun, a, made of leatner 38 1 

Guzerat, boundniies of 34O 

, etymology of the name of. . 340 


H. 

Hafiz, translation from the Sakee, 


name of I44 

— — , imitation of 256 

, odes from the Pers-an of 482, 5S6 

, odes of, literal translation of 433 

Hagus rGcks .. 581 

Hailstones, enormous, in India . . 500 

Ha’fcast population. Sec Bombay. 
Heaven, a Mohammedan poetical de- 
scription of 532 

Helena, St. slight disturbance of the 
slaves at, created by Buonaparte . . 104 

intelligence from .. .. 324 

a description of .. .. 386 

historical anecdotes of. . 386 

• . an epitaph at .. 588 

Helena, St. remarks on the island of 604 

» St 635 

Hellah, a town near Babylon .. .. 503 

Hertford College, general examina- 
tion at ,, .. 64 


Hertford College, address of the 
Chairman of the East-India Com- 
pany at it-. 

_ , list of Students 

who obtained pr-zes cd ib. 

Heyric's ti acts on India rev. ewed .. 365 
Hind and Sml, e.iri}' Persian ge. gra- 
phical subdivision ot 34O 

Hindoo children, at CaUatta, col 
lege fer the education of .. .. 624 

Hindoo Coi.cgc or Calcutta estab- 
lished 624 

es'cbhshmer.ts 519 

medical trrac.se, remarks on a 493 

— — — r.a. ‘es of men .. .. .. 3S7 

— — th '.lo^v S.-e Theology 

Hindoos, char.. *=r of the .. .. 244 

, ilbwir ..ion of the temper 

and manners ot the 563 

Hmd' sion, the title of K'nn fre- 
quent m 142 

— , p 'lymeircil table 1 t the dis- 
tances between seme of the most 

retnaikabie places in 136 

— — , a general account ot, 241, 357 

— * , ttymology of rhe name of 242 

northern, geogiaphical .c- 

count of ib. 


proper, geographical ac- 
count of . ib. 

■ principal manufactures jof 244 

Hogue. See Hagus. 

Ho ne, Irttus from, a poetical effu- 
sion 484 

births, Ac. 107,328,432, 536, 639 

— * Intelligence 106,324 

Hoeghly, lines written on a short ex- 

curai' 11 up the 39 

Hor^burgh. See Atmospheric Re- 
gister. 

Horticultural society, a, established 

at Calcutta 623 

Huddart, Capt. biographical notice of 

the late 325 

Hurdwar, a poetical description of 481 

— - — , lines written in a lady's 

Album at . . .. ib. 

— , description of 59® 

Hutchinson, Capt. G. See Maha- 
ratta Dictionary 

•, Lieut. J. court-martial 

on .. 621 

Horsfield, Dr. See the Opas. 

Hymalaya mountains, on the height 
of the. See Asiatic Researches. 
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Ice, on the artificial production of 506 
Illuminations of the Imambarrah. 

See Decorations. 

meteoric, of the hills 

in the Northern Circars . ♦ . . 368 

Imambarrah, at Lucknow, descrip- 
tionofthe M •• #* 3H* 57^ 



Imambarrah, decorations of the, for 
the Mohorrum, A. D. 1816 .. 578 

602 

Imports, Calcutta, See Calcjtta. 

India Home Intelligence 105, 217, 326, 
430, 530, 637 

— — Exchanges and Company’s Se- 
curities .. 111,539 

, on the diseases of 124 

* , South of, geographical ac- 
count of 243 

- , life in, a poetical satire .. .. 483 

— — , female miseries in 550 

, tracts on. See Heyne. 

, precedence in. See Precedence. 

, on the progress of Christianity 

in .. .. 422 

, British and Mohammedan, 

comparative state of 495 

, how to make a fortune in . . 55O 

9 mistakes concerning, in Eng- 
land 582 

, Sketches of, reviewed . . . 589 

Indian Castes or classes. See Castes. 

city, general description of a 243 

* — — — notice®, No. 11 35 

Indigo, average account of the quan- 
tities of, manufactured in Bengal 
and Bahar during the last ten 

years 209 

— • — , Calcutta, exports of .. .. 310 

, new commercial arrange- 
ments relating to 384 

, on packing 501 

Inns, public, in Hindostan, anti- 

q^y of 

Intelligence, Asiatic. See Asiatic 
Intelligence. 

, Home. See Home In- 
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teiligence. 

— , India Home. See In- 

dia Home Intelligence. 

""" — • ■ , literary, philosophical 

and commercial. See Literary. 

Isle of France, account of a plot to 
overturn the British government 

in 312 

• ••• , price current of .. 313 

— , proclamation of the 

governor of the 533 

. See Silkworms. 

Indian mineralogy. Sec Mineralogy. 


J. 

Jatimala, of the mixed caste of 
Jago, Isle St. See Philippa. 

Java, account of military operations 

in the Island of 

** » . farther account of the late vol- 
canic eruptions m 

— » address of public bodies in, to 
Go vernor Raffles, on his departure 3 1 5 
* native appointments and pro - 
motions in ^ ^ .91 

Vox.. II. 
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149 

164 


Java, address of the inhabitants of 
the eastern districts of, to Gover- 
nor Raffles 529 

Javanese, on the character of the 582 

Jionpore, description of 593 

, bridge of tk. 

Jonesia Ashnca discovered in the 
island of Salsette 545 

K 

Karimata. See Borneo. 

Kay, Nash and others, v. account of 

the trial in the case of 322 

Keating, Col. Henry, visits Buona- 
parte, at St Helena 43I 

Kelly, Brigadier. See Nipal. 

Khans in Hindostan, on the fre- 
quency of 

Khima, Ras-el, expedition against 341 

— -> some account of gj* 

Khusro, ode from the Persian of 144 

— , translation from the Persian of 586 

King, the, and the Vizier, an eastern 

anecdote 030 

Koodsean Begum, the queen-mother * 

of Delhi, death of 209 

obsequies of 


Krimata. See Borneo. 
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I-agullas, Cape, true bearing of ,, 
Lambton, Major W. See Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

Lapghfs', M., Vindication of his Mo- 
numens Anciens et Modernes d'Hin- 

doustan 

Lascar, ceremonies observed at the 

bunal of one, at sea 332 

, one taken «ut of a beat by a 

*'S er 

impressment. See Lloyd. 

Lascars, meeting at Calcutta, con- 
cerning the 325 

, abuses of the system of hiring 378 
, inquiry for an account of the 450 
1 new regulation concerning 622 
Lawton, Peter, trial of, for murder 417 
Leather gun. See Gun. 

Legerdemain, tumbling and strength, 

feats of, in India 3^ 

Letters to Ind'a, caution concerning 

from home. See Home. 

Leyden, Dr. See Borneo. 

Line, celebrated Customs ob-erved by 
the sailors on crossing the, a par- 
ticular account of the ceremonies 

observed at the 

Literary, philosophical, and" com 

mercial intelligence 

Society ot Bom'ay, pro- 
ceedings of the 629 

Liverpool, extract from the log-book 

of the ship jpq 

Lloyd’s Lascar Impressment, reviewed 378 
Lockett. See Miut Ami), Babylon, &c. 
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Lombardy, the Chinese tea-plant in- 
troduced into .. .. • • . . 

London markets 

Loudon and Moira, ball and supper 
at Calcutta on the departure of the 

Countess of •• 307 

Lucknow, recent notes on . . .. 57$ 

, a description of .. .. 602 

— — , account of the country of ib. 
M 

Mabar, the Arabic name of the most 


eastern Persian division of India 340 

Macassar, successes at 419 

Madagascar, misfortunes of the Eng- 
lish settlement at 324 

Madeira, sketch of the island of 232 


Madras, voyage to. See Watben. 

intelligence. 

— — College, proceedings at .. 218 

— , a description of, as seen from 

the roads 373 

congregation, a, described 374 

, native education at .. .. 375 

.. — , native female education at il\ 

— raujannees, or dancing-girls ib. 

— , marriage customs at . . ib. 

— police regulations .. .. 399 

, remarks on the meteorology 

of .. .. 474 

medical, geographical, and 

agricultural report, reviewed . . 485 
Madura, town and country of, geo- 
graphical and geological notices of 

the 485 

Magadha. See Castes. 

Malaishya. See Castes. 

Malabar, geographical position of .. 340 

— • , Arabic name of .. .. 340 

* — , etymology of the name . . ib. 

Malacca, light-house, account of the 34 
Malay piracy, account of one .. 421 
Malayan nation. See Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

Malavilly, account of the diamond- 

mine of 497 

Maiia-bur. See Malabar. 

Maropawa. Ste Borneo. 

Manar, the gulf of, etymology of the 

name of 340 

Manasa-rovara, lake, a journey to. 

See Asiatic Researches. 

Mandarin dialect, what .. , . .. 260 

Mambandba. See Castes. 

Mar baboo, the mountain of, in Java, 
thermo metrical observations on . . 163 
Marine Registry Office, at Calcutta, 
proposal lor establishing a. See 
Lloyd. 

Markets, state of the London 108, 220, 
327, 432, 536, 639 
Marriage-act, remarks on the, as to 

its operation in India 4I4 

Martme, the late Major-Gen. Claude, 
authentic anecdotes of . . . , . . 567 

Miseries, female. See India. 


Page 

Missionaries in India, on the quali- 
fications, conduct and prospects of 

543, 601 

Missionary Intelligence .. 63, 172, 285 
Missions, Christian, to India, on the 


encouragement of .. 11 

Mr. Corrie, On .. .. 12 

Mithila, Brahmins in 577 

Mint A mil, review of Lockett’s trans- 
lation of the • 257 

Mattan, See Borneo. 


diamond. Sec Diamond. 

Maudaca. See Castes. 

Mauritus. See France, Isle of. 
Mecca, the Wehabbis at. See We- 
habbis. 

Medabhilla. See Castes. 

Medical Treatise, Hindoo. See Hin- 
doo. 

Meridian. See Asiatic Researches. 
Message, the, a poetical extract from 


the J\l^gha Duta 260 

Maharatta Dictionary, Capt. Gideon 
Hutchinson’s, specimens of, ap- 
proved of by a committee at Bom- 
bay 218 

Mohammedan morality. See mora- 
lity. 

— poetical description of 

Heaven. See Heaven. 

■ - weddings 120 

Mohammedanism, tendency of cer- 
tain regulations in India to make 

converts to .. . . 225 

Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, re- 
viewed 41, *56 

Military intelligence, India .. 66,288 
Military Fund, Bombay, general or- 
ders relating to the . . . . , . 51 1 

■ M - remarks on the . . 609 

Mineralogy, Indian, Mr. Laidlaw en- 
gaged in exploring the . . . . 608 

Mirza Wallakhotee, at Lucknow, de- 
scription of the 578 

Moira, the Earl of, return of to Cal- 
cutta 205 

Molechha. See Castes. 

Molucca islands, earthquake in the. . 422 
Monbarrick Munzul, at Lucknow, a 
description of the . . 578 


Montgomery, Lieut, court-martial on 411 
Moorcroft, W. Esq. See Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

Moore, Thomas, Esq. his quotation 
from Pliny illustrated .. . . •• 592 

Moorshedabad. See Silk. 

Morality, Mohammedan .. •• 582 

Morocco, account of the celebration 


of Easter at 269 

.. ■ — , description of the present 

state of the city of * 270 

Morrison, the Rev. R. review of a 
Chinese Dictionary by . . . . , . 258 

Murd'habbisbicta, origin of the caste 

of .. .. 374 
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Myrobalan, inquiry for the tree which 

produces the 502 

Myrobalans, commercial account of 606 

N 

Nagree, the fort of, surrender of . . 5 23 

description of the 524 

625 

Names of several countries in India, 

origin of the 340 

Names, Indian. See Etymologies. 

Napita. See Castes. 

Nata. See Castes. 

Nataca. Sec Castes. 

Native Hospital, at Calcutta, meeting 

at the 207 

Native, India, rejoicings and subscrip- 
tions on account of the battle of 

Waterloo 637 

Nautical nonces, No. III. 30 ; No. IV. 581 
Nai, or Naya. See Castes. 

Nipal, renewal of the war in .. .. 217 

*— — , campaign in 286, 399 

— — 1 treaty of peace with . . .. 289 

— geography and history of . . 408 

— - -, origin of the war with . . . . 408 

lands in dispute with .. . . 4'° 

— curious illustrations of the pre- 
sent military state of 324 

— — brigade orders by Brigadier 

Kelly 514 

. account of an excursion into 597 

— — , the hills of, supply India with 

female slaves 600 

— — , operations of the campaign in, 6it 
Ni*heda. See Castes. 

Nitro-muriatic acid, on the use of . . 124 

Nebuchadnezzar's prison. See Birs 
Nemroud. 

Nemroud, Birs. • See Birs Nemroud. 
Neptune, the ship. See Atmospheric 
Register. 

Netherlands, United, treaty with the 398 
New London Publications 60, 1 68, 278, 
e u w , 389, 507, 609 

New South Wales .. 634 

Notices, Indian. See Indian. 

■ nautical. See nautical. 


O 

Odes of Rafiz. Set Hafez. 

Officers losing an eye or limb, gene- 
ral order relating to 68 

Okamundel, etym'dlogy of the name 556 
— — , account of an expedi- 
tion against 619 

— — , geography and inhabit- 
ants of . . .. .. . . . . 620 

Oonas, or poison-tree of Java, Dr. 

Hatfield's essay on, concluded . . 17 

Opiuth', sales of, at Bombay .. 214 
" " » reluctance of the jyots to 

cultivate 591 

» etymology °f the word . , 592 
™" » important trial concerning 

the Hon. Company's monopoly of 
fbe' trade in 630 
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Page 

Otaheite, transactions in the island of 172 
Otto of roses, method of making .. 591 

— , intended in the psalms 

of David .. .. 592 

Ouseley, Sir Gore, Persepolitan in- 
scriptions to be seen at the house of 384 

P 

Packet-mails to India, engagements 
of the East-India Com pan) with 
His Majesty's Postmaster-General 

relating to 15 

Pae-srang. See Chinese ministers of 
state. 

Palembang, account of the destruc- 
tion of the palace of 149 

Pamphleteer, analysis of the contents 
of the sixteenth number of the . . 610 

Parasava. See Castes. 

Parvati. See Agama. 

Passir. See Borneo. 

Passarowang, account of a fire at .. 420 
Pattasutracara. See Castes. 

Patna celebrated for opium . „ 591 

Pearl, the Java, description of .. 605 
Pepper Country. See Beledul Fulful. 
Persepolis, remarks on the inscrip- 


tions at . . . . 384 

Persia, sketch of the ancient history 

of 384 

letter of the king of, in behalf 
of assistant-surgeon Sharp .. 54a 

Philippa, treatment of the ship, at 

Isle St. Jago 323 

Philosophical Intelligence. See Lite- 
rary, Philosophical, and Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 

Pindarees, incursions of the .. .. 533 

Pirates in the Persian gulf, account of 


an expedition in 1 809 against . . 34 J 
Planets, on the notions of the Hindoo 
astronomers, concerning the mo- 
tions of the. See Asiatic Resear- 
ches. 

Plassey , present state of . . . . . . 58§ 

Pliny, a passage in, concerning apeo- 
ple on the Ganges, explained. See 
Gazypore. 

Precedence in India, regulation of 412 
Preface to the Vedant. See Theology. 
Preventive means against the recur- 
rence of the epidemic fever in the 
provinces of Coimbatore, 8rc. sug- 


gested 49* 

Pill, the Tanjore, composition of the 384 
Pillage practised by Indian servants 
onthenatives .. .. .. .. 591 


Pontiana. See Borneo 
Poor, Bombay society for the educa- 
tion of the, proceedings of the . . 525 
in India, employment of the .. 582 

Poetry 39, 

Poet's meaning, a, an anecdote . . 48a 
PoQlo Penang. See Prince of Wales’* 
Island 

4 P 2 
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Possession Island, on the coast of New 
Holland, account of an affray with 

the natives at 315 

Postage to and from India, rates of . . 452 
Price, Lieut. W. See Asiatic Re- 
searches. 

Pulo Laut. See Borneo. 

Pundraca. See Castes. 


R 

Raffles, T. S. Esq. on the Malayan 
nation. See Asiatic Researches. 

— — , leaves Batavia and arrives in 
London 218 

— , address of the Batavian so- 
ciety to 273 

Raja, the affinity of the Sanscrit word, 
with the European Rex, Roy, 

Re, &c. 601 

Rajaca. See Castes. 

Raj-cumars lately practised infanti- 
cide 594 

— , their mode of destroying 

their female children ib. 

• ■ origin of the practice . . ib. 

— — , its abolition ib. 

Rajemal, present state of the town of 590 
— hills, present state of the po- 
pulation of the ib, 

, reformation of the people of 

the, by Mr. Cleveland ib. 

Raujannees. See Madras. 

Rajaputras, origin of the 374 

Rampoke, description of a .. .. 250 


Regis try of ships built m India, act to 
make futther regulations for the . . 515 
Reid, Thomas, Esq. chairman, his ad. 

dress to the students at Addiscombe 532 
Remusat, M. See Tartarian lan- 


guages. 

Repartee, eastern, specimen of , . 250 

Review of books 41, 145, 257, 365, 485, 

519 

Rivers, principal, of Hindostan .. 243 
Rockets, Congreve’s, expeiiments 

with, at Bombay 628 

Roostum, the Persian champion, ro- 
mantic history of 49 

Roobae, a 40 

Rose-water. See Gazypore. 

Run, further description of the .. 450 

Runjeet-Singh, proceedings of . . 173 

Runs, the. See Okamundel. 


Rutledge, Brevet-Col. court-martial 
on *» 

S 

Sabat, Nathaniel, some account of.. 285 
Sacadina. See Borneo. 

Sadi, lines freely translated from the 

Persian of 48I 

Sachera. See Castes. 

Safifagam, in Ceylon, agricultural 

remarks on 420 

Sahampore, some Account of . . ,, 596 


rage 

Sales at the East India House, notices 
of 111, 223,331,435, 539,643 
Sally and Mary, mutiny on board the 212 
Sarcolabus, description of two new 
species of. See Asiat'C Researches. 
Satyrs still spoken of, in the environs 

of Babylon 503 

Schooling, Eastern, remarks on its 
introduction into Europe .. .. 387 

, observations on the Madras 

Scott, Dr. H. See Diseases of India. 
Scotticisms, certain, used in British 

India 232 

Scottish churches, two, established in 

India .. .. 210 

Sculptures. See Elephants. 

Sea. See Tropics. 

Sea-snakes, police regulation concern- 
ing 161 

Seir Mutakharin, an account of the 277 
Se!f-immolaton of Indian women, 
very rare at the present time . . 598 

„ 9 account of one. See 

Suttee. 

Serinagur, some account of . . . . 384 

Servants, menial, in Bengal, new re- 
gulation concerning . . . . 622 

Shah Namu, the, Atkinson’s tran- 
slation of Soohrab, an extract from, 

reviewed . . . . 49 

Shawls, India, on the manufacture 

and name of . . 582 

Ship-letter mails, India 108, 327, 433, 
537, 641 

Ship-building in Java .. . . .. 606 

Shipping intelligence, India 108, 220, 
327, 431,535,638 

, F.ast India, losses of, in the 

India and China seas, without 
leaving any trace of the manner 38 

, losses of, in I809 

Ships in the service of the East India 
Company in 1810-11, an account 

of the number of 159 

— — ■ , launched 

in the river Thames from 1770 to 

1811 ib. 

, equip- 

ment of ib. 

Ships built in India. See Registry. 

, private, number of, that have 

sailed for India since the opening 
of the trade . . . . . . . „ 637 

1 East India Company's, cargoes 
of, lately arrived .. .. .. ..331 

- — ■ ” — , times 

appointed for the season 1815-16 330 

— - — — , taken 

up for the season 1817 *♦ 329 

Sicrora, intelligence from .. .. 208 

Silk, failure of, in the vicinity of 

Moorshedabad 534 

, early history of . . , . . . 576 

Silkworms, papers relating to the in- 
troduction of, into the Isle of 
France „ «# .. •• • • ,« S 2 ? 
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Shirun. SeeFerhaud. 

Shoal off the N. E. coast of Sumatra 581 

• to the eastward of Dam pier’s 

Strait *&• 

Shurhoo Mint Amil, review of 
Lockett’s translation of the . . 257 
Simpanahan. See Borneo. 

Sincapore, lines written in passing 
the straits of .. 143 


Slaves, female. SeeNtpal. 

Soldiers, India, postage of letters of 225 
Sooratoo. See Borneo. 

State and official papers, India 289, 398 
Stone, invention of Gen. Claude 
Marti lie, for the relief of the . . 570 
Smith, Lieut. Colonel, neglect of 

services of 449 

Smuggling India goods, on .. .. 227 

Strange, Sir T. charge of, to the grand 
jury of Madras .. .. . .. 625 

Strength. See Feats. 

Stocks, daily prices of 112,331 

Stuart, Ensign Henry, tried for the 
murder of Lieutenant John Henry, 
in a duel 414,625 

Students, at Hertford College, who 
obtained prizes at the general ex- 
aminations, 1816, list of .. .. 64 

Subterraneous buildings, in India, 

use of 593 

Sudrj, origin of the 373 

Suicide, Brahminical, at Chicapore, 
question concerning a .. .. 552 

— •, particulars of a 582 

f poetical ac- 


count of a 587 

Sumatra. See Shoal. 

Sumbawa, volcanic irruptions in 420 

Sumroo, the begum, some account of 596 
Sunday, how passed on board the 
H. C. Hope, Capt. Pendergrass 370 

Surat, inscriptions on a grave-stone in 

the burial ground at 232 

Suta. See Castes. 

Suttee, an account of one . . . . 598 

Sweating season, remarks on the . . 367 
Sydenham, the late Thomas, Esq, 
biographical account of . . . . 557 


T 

Table, polymetrical. See Polymetri- 


cai Tables. 

Tales of a Demon 138 

Talisman, the word, how used by the 

modern*Persians 383 

Talisyar, geographical notice of 558 


Tambuli. See Castes. 

Tamracuta. See Castes. 

Tanjorc pills. See Pill. 

Tanlica. See Castes. 

Tanti. Sse Castes. 

Tantras, what .. .. .. .. .. 31 

-■— » enumeration of the principal 576 
Tantiavayas, of the mixed caste of 374 
Tartarian languages, prospectus of M. 
Remusat's researches on the .. 58 
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Tartars, character of, as compared 
wiih the Chinese .. .. .. 251 

Tea, histoiy of 43 

of Bogota. See Bogota. 

plant, the, introduced into 

Lombardy 507 

Temperature. See Tropics. 

Theology, Hindoo, on the principles 
of the 468, 553 

Thera, lines to 

— , with a rose-bud 

Thirst, account of sufferings from, 

by Ali Bey .. 271 

Thurgurs, the, a political body in 

Nipal, account of '123 

Tiger and buffaloe fights, account of 250 

, a, takes a Jascar out of a boat 525 

, a, curious account of the de- 
struction of .. .. .. .. 527 

— - — , a, magnetised tb . 

Times of departure of the H. C. 

Ships. See ships. 

Tinivelly, geographical and meteoro- 
logical notices of the province of 486 
Tomboro, the mountain of, in Java, 
volcanic eruption of .. .. .. I64 

, present state of the moun- 
tain of 420 

Towns, in Hindostan, the most con- 
siderable, enumerated .. .. 243 

Troglodytes of Nipal, some account 
of the 234, 600 

Tropics, on the temperature of the 
air, and of the sea, animals, &c. 

within the 478 

Tumbling. See Feats. 

V 

Vaccination in India and Persia .. 387 
Vaideha. See Castes. 

Vaidya. See Ambasht’has. 

Vaisya, origin of the. See Castes* 
Varajivi. See Castes. 

Vedant. See Theology. 

Vellore, mutiny at, a particular ac- 


count of the 146 

Vesa. See Vaisya. 

Vizier and the king. See Vizier. 

Volcanic phenomenon, account of 
one observed at sea 161 


Voyages to India, on female . . . . 8 

U 

Ugra. See Castes. 

Ukhbars, abstracts of the Indian 173,286, 

397 

Union Society, state of the .. .. 214 

Universal language and character, 
letters on 116, 347, 617 

W 

Wababees. SeeWehabis. 

Wainwright, Captain, neglect of ser- 
vices of 449 

Wales, New South, geographical dis- 
coveries in 313 
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Wales, New South, political state of 314 
Wallich, N. See Asiatic Researches* 
Warren, Capt. John. See Asiatic » 
Researches. 

Waterloo Fund, account of the distri- 
bution of the . . . 106 

— subscription atCalcutta 306,637 

Wathen's Voyage to Madras reviewed 369 
Weddings, Mahommedan. See Ma- 
homedan. 

Wehabbis, remarks on history and 
conduct of the .. .. .. 341 

— , at Mecca 464 

Wellington, the Duke of, letter of 
the Calcutta committee to .. .. 306 

— , Duchess of, destruction 

of the ship 209, 625 

Wheat, culture of, in Hindostaa . . 37 


Windham, loss of the Ship 103, 211 


Winds, land, on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, cause of the heat of the 368 
Wines, bottled. See Excise. 

Women of the east, anecdote relating 

to the 480 

■ Hmdoo and Mohanaedan, re- 
marks on the 604 

Writers* rank for the season 181 4-15, 413 


Y 

Yavanas. See Castes. 


Z 

Zenanas, European, in India • . . . 604 

— , subterraneous .. 593 

Zengebar, etymology of the name . . 340 
Zengcs, country of the .. •• ii/ K 
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A 


Abell, 211 

Abraham, 203 
Arbuthnot, pa. 220 
Arbuthuot, 5.15 
Adams, pa. 221 
Abingdon, b. 025 
Aberdeen, b. 536 
Abbott, 219 

Addison, d. 433 
Addison, a. 525 
Addison, m. 640 
Agnevv, pa. 220 
Ahier, pa. 221 
Agnew, 535 

Aisley, 109 

Ainslie, a. 628 
Ainslie, a. 319 
Aitcheson, a. 216 
Aitckeson, m. 101 
Aitcheson, a. 216 
Aitcheson, 527 
Alexander, b. 388 
Alexander, 207 
Alexander, 635 
Alexander, 4. 415 
Alexander, 535 


Alexander, pa. 221 


Alexander, m. 329 
Anderson, pa. 215 
Anderson, a. 628 
Anderson, 209 

Anderson, pa. 220 
Anderson, pa. 220 
Anderson, in. 216 
Allan, 5. 639 

Allan, 530 

Allen, 4. 415 

Andrews, 431 

Andrews, 427 

Anglesea, 4. 328 

Anstice, 108 

Angelo, 531 

Anthony, pa. 219 

Anthony, a. 215 

Atkinson, pa. 431 

Anstruther, 527 

Angely, m. 328 

Ashingion, 427 

Anthing, 530 

Ansley, pa. 220 

Astle, if. 329 

Amierod. d. 329 

Amiston, 322 

Arrieus, 427 

Annestey, pa. 431 

Armstrong, d. 329 

Assey, 318 

Auchmuty, 419 

Aafrene, pa. 220 

Austen, d. 99 

Austin, 4. 328 

Aubrey, pa. 220 

Aubney, 211 

Aylmer, 426 


Aylmer, d. 

B 

329 

Baber, pa. 

214 

Baber, a. 

211 

Babington, 

527 

Babington, 

218 

Babington, a. 

211 

Babington, 

422 

Bacon, 

188 

Bacon, m. 

104 

Bacon, 

219 

Baled m, 

635 

Balcarras, d. 

531 

Ball, pa. 220, 22 

Ball, 

211 

Balston, 105, 

221 

Baillie, 4. 

100 

Baillie, pa. 

221 

Baggott, pa. 

291 

Barbor, m. 

328 

Barnliam, r«. 

338 

Bartley, m. 

640 

Barwell, 

423 

Bagran), 325, 

,520 

Bath, a. 

312 

Barnett, pa. 

103 

Back, m. 

640 

Badnall, m. 

107 

Baird, pa. 

327 

Baird pr. 

214 

Baird, d. 

433 

Balmain, 

211 

Balsdon, in. 

535 

Barnes, m. 

536 

Barnes, d. 

212 

Barnfield, d. 

104 

Barnetto, a. 

629 

Barrow, pa. 

108 

Barker, 

427 

Barrow, m. 

328 

Baines, pa. 

535 

Barnes, 

527 

Barnes, pa. 

100 

Batticaz, m. 

536 

Barretto, 

325 

Bathurst, 

104 

Barlow, d. 104 

,420 

Barnett, pa. 

220 

Barlow, m. 

104 

Barretta, pa. 

237 

Baniugham, d. 

641 

Banncrman, 

530 

Baunerman, 

218 

Banks, 

104 

Bassett, d. 

329 

Barlow 

219 

Barker, 4. 

639 

Baker, pr. 

102 

Baker, 4. 

107 

Baker, a. 

216 

Baker, m. 

312 

Baker, pa. 

327 

Baker, pa. 

214 

Baker, 

426 

Bayley, 

325 


Baynes, 

109 

Bastard, tn. 

536 

Barclay, m. 

640 

Barclay, 213, 

528 

Bayley, 

414 

Blachley, m. 

536 

Baraud, m. 

432 

Baxter, 

427 

Baxter, pa. 

221 

Bland, d. 

433 

Bland, d. 

640 

Blanchard, 

109 

Blair, 

307 

Blake, d. 

329 

Blaney, 

325 

Bland, d. 

641 

Blaney, 

520 

Blancard, b. 

104 

Blakely, pa. 

638 

Blair, 

206 

Blanchette, m. 

104 

Blair, 

205 

Blanchard, 

100 

Blake, d. 

641 

Blake, pa. 

220 

Blake, pa. 

633 

Blacker, b. 

100 

Blagrove, tn. 

328 

Blaquiere, tn. 

328 

Brace, 

426 

Broil km, pa. 

220 

Bradford, ni. 

640 

Brassett, d. 

537 

Brackenbury, pa. 

327 

Braunc, d. 101 

,212 

Bratlshaw, pa. 

327 

Bramah, tn. 536*,C40 

Branwhite, m. 

107 

Bradshaw, 

105 

Bradahaw. m. 

323 

Brak enbury, pa .2 1 5 

Beadle, 

535 

Bedford, 4. 

640 

Benuct, in. 

432 

Bonnet, 

432 

Bcnnet, rf. 

641 

Bcatson, 219, 

535 

Beaumont, 

322 

Bcusecliem, a. 

319 

Beattie, 

427 

Bebb. 

530 

Benford, 

535 

Benson, m. 

536 

Bell, 

414 

Bell, a. 

628 

Belble, pa. 

628 

Bell, <1. 

641 

Bell, 

532 

Bell, ui. 

413 

Bellamy, i. 

641 

Betts, pa. 

220 

Beetliam, 

535 

Bctbam, 

327 

Jkntitick, 4. 

432 


Benlinck, 

219 

Beutham, 

426 

Berry, d. 

416 

Bertram, d. 

416 

Berland, d. 

104 

Bertrand, 

356 

Bean, 

038 

Beardniore, b. 

432 

Bee her, pa. 

327 

Beckwith 

107 

Benbow, b. 

536 

Belcher, pa. 

431 

Betts 

536 

Blcnkinsop, tn. 

625 

Beadle, b. 

628 

Belt, b. 

107 

Be! Iasi s, d. 

633 

Brett, pa. 

327 

Bilmnti 

532 

Billamore 

532 

BicknelJ, p , 

640 

Bird, a. 

211 

Bingham 534, 

, 635 

Birch, a. 

533 

Bidwell, pa. 

221 

Bidwell 

528 

Binny, pa. 

220 

Bishop 

535 

Bisset 

427 

Bridges, h. 

432 

Brindley, d. 

101 

Briggs, pa. 

215 

Brisbane 

423 

Bristow, pa. 

431 

Boileau 

524 

Brioia, m. 

415 

Bond, pr. 

419 

Bolton, a. 

319 

Bord, tn. 

536 

Bodenhatn, tn. 

. 536 

Boehm 

625 

Bord wine 

531 

Bock 

221 

Bowman 

109 

Bowen 

100 

Bowden, in. 

536 

Bow ness, pa. 

220 

Boudier, m. 

328 

Bourgine, p. 

104 

Bourne 

104 

Bourne, m. 

640 

Bault, d. 

329 

Howmau 327,639 

Bowen 

420 

Bowen, b. 

415 

Bowna, d. 

329 

Bowyer, pa. 

221 

Boyton, a. 

312 

Boye, in. 

210 

Boyd, a. 

219 

Bioxham, m. 

328 

Blunt 

423 

Butter 

416 

Bullock, m. 

328 

Buttcrwortly «.537 
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Burney, a. 

319 

Calthorpe 427 

Crafton, d. 

641 

Coke, pa. 

628 

Busk, b. 

536 

Cameron,/). 419 

Crawford, a. 

319 

Cooke, pa. 

621 

Bunworth, m. 

640 

Cameron, a. 212 

Craw, pa. 

221 

Cooke, d. 

648 

Budd, p. 

328 

Cameron, pa. 108 

Craig 

431 

Cooke, b. 

212 

Bulmar 

637 

Cameron 535, 638 

Cecil, tn. 

100 

Cooke, a. 

532 

Butler 

535 

Cambernon, m. 104 

Cheap, pa. 

221 

Cook son, in. 

328 

Burton 

426 

Canning 533, 219 

Chelin, tn. 

104 

Coode 

426 

Bude 

531 

325, 530 

Chester, pa. 

327 

Cooper 

427 

Bunn 

638 

Campbell, tn. 628 

Chetliam 

426 

Cooper, d. 

419 

Burslem, a. 

319 

Campbell, pa. 431 

Chetwoode, d. 

537 

Coult, pa. 

535 

Burlton, d. 

416 

Campbell 211,215, 

Chetwode, d. 

433 

Cowan, m. 

101 

Burford 

639 

535 

Cheese 

208 

Cowles 

22(1 

Burford 

221 

Campbell, pa. 221 

Cleatliu, b. 

420 

Cogger shall, 

Buruand, d. 

420 

Campbell, pa. 221 

Creighton, tn. 

536 

Constable, m. 

640 

Burgess, tn. 

328 

Campbell, pa. 221 

Chinnery, pa. 

221 

Congreve 

629 

Burke, a. 

215 

Campbell, m. 328 

Chicken, tn. 

328 

Contend n, m. 

633 

Burrovves 

532 

Campbell, m. 432 

C!i fiord 53, 66, 

639 

Conninghain,'/. 433 

Burnett, a. 

533 

Campbell, m. 99 

Clinton, d. 

537 

Cornwallis 

218 

Burroughs 

201 

Carter, tn. 640 

Christie, b. 

216 

Conroy, a. 

319 

Burroughs, pa . 220 

Carter, pa. 220 

Christin, tn. 

104 

Costy 

211 

Burrotighs 

219 

Carter, in. 640 

Christopher 

109, 

Cormick, tn. 

328 

Burnham, m. 

415 

Carter, m. 640 


535 

Cornell 

108 

Busldey, a. 

219 

Carter, pa. 221 

Crips 

535 

Connolly, b. 

432 

Busche 

633 

Carter 427 

Crisp, m. 

536 

Couperas, a. 

319 

Bushel, pa. 

221 

Carpenter, a. 215 

Olivers 109, 

221 

Cowburn, m. 

536 

Broadhurst, rf. 

537 

Carpenter 106 

Cobb 

320 

Cowper 102, 

,215 

Brundell, m. 

328 

Carpenter, a. 216 

Cochrane 

106 

Cowper, a. 

216 

Brooks, tn. 

216 

Cartwright, It. 536 

Codrington, d. 

641 

Courson, 

104 

Bore, tn. 

640 

Carrington, «. 312 

Cockburn 

635 

Cotgrare, pa. 

221 

Brodie, pa. 

220' 

Carruthers, b. 419 

Cockburn, b. 

212 

Couperus 

313 

Brodie, pa. 

100 

Cauruthers,p«. 220 

Chonetto, b. 

100 

Crompton, m. 

101 

Brownrigg 

633 

Carew 532 

Qioiseul, m. 

328 

Cousins 

535 

Broughton, d. 

329 

Capellen 425 

Colvin 

325 

Cropley, b. 

419 

Brown 108, 

109, 

Caune, m. 104 

Colvin 

520 

Cross 

427 

526, 

553 

Casamajor, a. 4 19 

Compton, b. 

107 

Cl OSS, b. 

216 

Brown, pa. 

535 

Cas'els 638 

Cootie 

426 

Crossley, pn. 

431 

Browne, pa. 

628 

Cassa, a. 319 

Colebrook, d. 

641 

Croix, d. 

537 

. Brown, pa. 

327 

Cassir, pa. 221 

Colehrooke, d. 

101 

Crowder, d. 

641 

Brown, pa. 

100 

Castellan, b. 104 

Colebrooke 

219 

Croker 

423 

Brown 

535 

Cassein 639 

Colebrooke 

211 

Crozilc, a. 

212 

Browne, tn. 

640 

Caves, pa. 221 

Colebrooke, d. 

419 

Chmidwickjjon. 628 

Brown, pa. 

327 

Caulfield 423 

Coldham, tn. 

107 

Cuthbcrtfon, a. 533 

Browne, m. 

328 

Cawardine, m. 640 

Coldham, tn. 

536 

Cruttenden 

520, 

Brown, pa. 

221 

Cazlev, pa. 221 

Coldham, d. 

641 


325 

Brown, pa. 

638 

Cazalet, a. 628 

Coliingwooil 

535 

Cruse, m. 

187 

Brown, pa. 

214 

Cliamier, m. 419 

Colling\vood,»i.l07 

Curman 

416 

Brown, pa. 

109 

Chamier 218 

Colljngwood,?//.640 

Cunningham, d. 537 

Brown, pa. 

213 

Chamier, <1. 102 

Collett, b. 

415 

Cunning ham, pa. 

Brown, 5.35, bis 

Chamier, pa. 220 

Cloncurry, b . 

536 


221 

Broncherett, m. 328 

Chambers, d. 420 

Coleman, pa. 

327 

Cunyngham,//fir.327 

Brownrigg, m. 

328 

Chambers, d. 420 

Collett, m. 

640 

Cunningham,*/. 533 

Brohier, m. 

328 

Chase 207 

Cole 

427 

Conyngham, d. 

10 s 

Bosville, b. 

328 

Chater, h. 103 

Cole, h. 

107 

Cuddy, a. 

628 

Brookson, d. 

433 

Charite 535 

Coles, pa. 

221 

Curtis, i. 

432 

Brooks 

327 

Charitie 221 

Colston 

426 

Cuttanick 

639 

Brine 

106 

Chasteney, pa. 221 

Coote, l. 

432 

D. 


Bryant, pa. 

221 

Chauvin, d. 101 

Colk, m. 

107 

Daendels 

421 

Bryant, d. 

416 

Chauvel, pa. 221 

Cloves, in. 

610 

D acres 

427 

Bryant 

108 

Chazal 527 

Colville, pa. 

108 

Dacre 

535 

Bryne 

219 

Clarkson 535, 638 

Cotton, pa. 

628 

D'Aeth, m. 

536 

Bryce 

209 

Clarke 218 

Cotton, m. 

539 

Dalby, b. 

628 

Bryce 

530 

Clarke, d. 99 

Cotton 

135 

Dallas, a. 

219 

C 


Clarke 530 

Cotton, pa. 

220 

Delafo^se, b. 

639 

Crabb, 100 

,220 

Ciatke, a. 219 

Corslie, pa. 

221 

Dalgairnes 

318 

Cadell 

312 

Clarke 325 

Cooke, b. 212, 

bis. 

Dalgairnes, a. 

319 

Caley 

427 

Clairmont, pa. 100 

Cooke 325,520 

Delamotte, b. 

216 

Cale, m. 

537 

Clayton 106 

Cooke, m. 

328 

Daly, m. 

211 

Callender, m. 

640 

Craig 535 

Cook 

108 

Dalrympfe, tn. 

102 

C alder 

325 

Cbacraft, pa. 431 

Cook son, b. 

212 

Dalrymple, d. 

21? 
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Dalrymple, m. 

563 

Dr ewe, pa. 

221 

D’Alton, d. 

537 

Dighton, 211 

,531 

Dalton, a. 

319 

Dilron, 

635 

Danbeny, m. 

649 

Dickenson, d. 

108 

Dance, b. 

63-2 

Dickenson, a. 

628 

Dance, d. 

210 

Dickson, 

109 

D’ Aranda, d. 

641 

Dickson, b. 

103 

Darrell 

216 

Dixie, d. 

641 

Darrell, pa. 

220, 

Dixon, 

427 

100 

Dixon, 427, 

bis. 

Darke, m. 

328 

Dyer, d. 

433 

Dash wood, a . 

215 

Dyson, a. 

215 

Dashwood 

424 

Doncaster, m. 

107 

Davenport, d. 

101 

Docuru, pa. 

221 

Davidson, pa. 

221 

Dods worth, m. 

,328 

Davison, m. 

107 

Doherty, m. 

328 

Davidson, a . 

319 

Donaldson, 

211 

Davies, m. 

328 

Donaldson, pa. 

221 

Davies 426, 527 

Dominicette, 

532 

Davies, pa. 

628 

Donne, pa. 

109 

Davies, d. 

134 

D’Oylv, pa. 

100 

Davis, pa. 

201 

D’Oyly, 

200 

Davis, a. 

219 

D’Oyley, d. 

641 

Davis, a. 

327 

Doveton,pu.221 bis. 

Davis, m. 

101 

Doveton, 

218 

Daun, m. 

328 

Dover, d. 

433 

Dawuey 

220 

Douglas ,/j«.220,53O 

Dayas, d. 

628 

Douglas, 

320 

Day, pa.. 

109 

Dmiglas, m. 

649 

Day, pa. 

100 

Douglas, d. 

320 

Draper 

528 

Douglass, m. 

439 

Drake, d. 

108 

Dowdeswell, 

207 

Deacon, ft. 

628 

Dovvdeu, m. 

212 

Deacon, m. 

640 

Doyen, b. 

102 

D’Erff, d. 

6:8 

Dubie, 

322 

De Bruin, <!. 

420 

Dunbar, pa. 

224 

De Fries, d. 

101 

Duncan, pa. 

221 

Des Fountain, 

pa. 

Duncombe, d. 

647 


431 

Duncan, 

211 

De Havilkuid A 100 

Duncan, d. 

91 

De Lancey 

213 

Duke, 

437 

Deane, pa. 

221 

Dim kin, m. 

101 

Deans, pa. 

221 

Dune, pa. 

100 

Decler, d. 

106 

Durand, pa. 

221 

Declinzoau 

532 

Dussill, 

427 

D’Enehien 

635 

Duval, m. 

432 

De Lisle, b. 

107 

Dwyer, pa. 

100 

Denis 

210 

Drummond, m. 

640 

Dennis, m. 

328 

Drummoud, b. 

432 

Dennis, m. 

107 

E 


Dent 426, 535 

Eaton, m. 

328 

Dent, m. 

101 

East, 

207 

Denny, pa. 

221 

East, 213, 

307 

Denys, d. 

537 

Eden, pa. 

628 

De Neys 

103 

Eden, a. 

312 

De Paystcr 

221 

Egerton, pa. 

100 

Dern, pa. 

327 

Egerton, pa. 

220 

Derry, m. 

328 

Egian, b. 

419 

Descelle, d. 

104 

Edwards, 

432 

Desjardins, m. 

104 

Edwards, 

638 

D’Essandau, d. 

, 312 

Edwards, 

531 

Desouza 

325 

Edwards, pa. 

220 

De Souza 

520 

Edwards, 

535 

Deverell, pa. 

221 

Edwards, pa. 

535 

Devon 

635 

Edwards, m. 

640 

De Vienne, m. 

101 

Ed monotone. 

307 

De Valve, pa. 

221 

Edmonstone, 

209 

Dey, 

424 

Elphinstone, 

102 

Drew, 4. 

Vo L. U. 

312 

Elphinston, 

527 


Ellenborough 

322 

Ferguson, par. 

419 

Elliott, 

533 

Fermien, d. 

419 

Elliott, 

219 

Ferris, pa. 

109 

Elliott, 

413 

Feris, pa. 

100 

Elliott, d. 

641 

Festing, b. 

628 

Eldertun, b. 

628 

Festing, 

10 9 

Ellis, m. 

536 

Fletclier, d. 

641 

Ellis, pa. 

221 

Fletcher, pa. 

220 

Ellis, pa. 

221 

Freeman, 

535 

Ellison, m. 

328 

Freeman, m. 

640 

Eldridge, a. 

215 

Fickle, pa. 

221 

Emmott, 

323 

Findlay, 

535 

Ensor, m. 

432 

Flint, a. 

319 

El* worthy. 

535 

Flint, m. 

640 

Earl, 

206 

Fisher, m. 

328 

Elwes, 

537 

Fisher, 

535 

Errol, m. 

640 

Fisher, 

221 

Erskiue, a. 

212 

Fisher, d. 

329 

Erwine, m. 

328 

Fisher, 

639 

Erskme, m. 

107 

Fitsherbert, b. 

640 

Erskine, 

527 

Fitzherbert,pff 

.220 

Eckford, a. 

319 

Fitzgerald, pa. 

221 

Eckford 

318 

Fitzgerald, 

531 

Ekins, 

426 

Fitzroy, m. 

536 

Ekins, 

426 

Fitzpatrick, 

530 

Evans, 

313 

Fyers, l. 

432 

Evans, 

634 

Frith, pa. 

431 

Evans, d. 

633 

Frith, 0 . 

212 

Evans, d. 

641 

Frice, m. 

104 

Evans, m. 

610 

Fries, d. 

419 

El wing, ni. 

415 

Forbes, b. 

328 

Eyre. m. 

328 

Fontaiue, m. 

415 

Exmoutli, 

423 

Forbes, b. 

328 

F 


Forbes, a. 

319 

Fagan, pa. 

221 

Forbes, 

106 

Fagan, 423, 

537 

Forbes, 327, 

422, 

Falconer, 624, 

,639 

416, 

527 

Falconca, 

221 

Forbes, pa. 

220 

Fallowtield, d. 

628 

Forbes, d. 

101 

Farmer, m. 

537 

Ford, m. 

640 

Farran, b. 

628 

Ford, m. 

107 

Farrer, m. 

536 

Fordu, m. 

640 

Farisli, 

527 

Fortescue, a. 

210 

Farish, 

215 

Ferro r. 

427 

Farguliarson, 

102 

Forrest, 

638 

Franklin, 

221 

Forster, 

427 

Frankland, d. 

329 

Forsyth, d. 

415 

Frazer, 0. 

212 

Forsyth, d. 

419 

Frazer, 

209 

Foreman, 

427 

Frazer, pa. 

638 

Flower, d. 

419 

Frazer, pa. 

327 

Fronge, d . 

104 

Frazer, pa. 

215 

Fowler, b. 

828 

Frazer, pa. 

221 

Fox, m. 

432 

Frazer, d. 

99 

Fulcher, 

532 

Fra>sinet, 

427 

Fullaiton, 

325 

Franco, 

532 

Fularton, 211, 

520 

Fanche, m. 

432 

Fullerton, a. 

202 

Faure, d. 

101 

Fuller, m. 

640 

Fearon, 

221 

Fuiton, 

213 

Fed rou. 

109 



Featherstone, m. 99 

G 


Fallows, d. 

329 

Gahagan, 

627 

Fenn, 

535 

Gall, pa. 

221 

Fenn, 

421 

Gallaway, m. 

99 

Feuuer, m. 

432 

Gambier, m. 

537 

Fenwick, 

545 

Gardner, pa. 

221 

Feudal I, a . 

218 

Gardner, a. 

416 

Ferneiough, pa. 327 

Gardiner, m. 

640 

Ferguson, ft, 

639 

Gardiner, #. 

640 


4 Q 
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Gardiner, h. 

623 

Gardiner, 

217 

Garden, m. 

323 

Garden, d. 

433 

Gardiner, 

321 

Gabi ielle, d. 

641 

Gabriel, d. 

101 

Gabriel, pa. 

221 

Garnbani, pa. 

221 

Garnham, in. 

536 

Grace, in. 

610 

Garling, a. 

219 

Garratt, m. 

328 

Graham, 

209 

Gr ilium, d. 

329 

Graham, 

220 

Graham, pa. 

215 

Graham, pa. 

327 

Giaham, in. 

536 

Graham, pet . 

221 

Graham, 

639 

Granger, 

639 

Grantham, b. 

639 

Grant, b. 

639 

Graut, d. 

99 

Giant, pj. 

327 

Grant, in. 

328 

Gram llle, 

102 

Gwatkiu, a. 

211 

Gwatkin, h. 

419 

George, d. 

329 

Glennie, 

427 

Gerraud, pa. 

221 

Green, c. 

415 

Greville, d. 

101 

Groew , d. 

101 

Grten, m. 

328 

Green, pa. 

221 

Green, A. 

101 

Grenfell, d. 

433 

Grey, pa. 

221 

Greenwood, m, 

, 419 

Greeley, d. 

103 

Grenville, 

219 

Greaves, d. 

419 

GreviUe, d. 

420 

Gibbon, pa. 

221 

Gibson, pa. 

628 

Gibson, 

321 

Gibson, pa. 

221 

Gibbon, m. 

212 

Giddings, m. 

536 

Giliio, d. 

101 

GjIIk rf. 

427 

Gilmore, 

525 

Griffith, u. 

215 

GntSn, 

639 

Grice, 

431 

Grimes, 

126 

Guy, d. 

537 

o 

— 

c 

o 

w 

7 hvt. 

Gooden, b. 

535 

Goodwin, 

527 

Golden! i am, b. 

419 

-Gosling, d. 

611 

Gosst tt, h. 

639 

Gomonde, d. 

419 

Gomomle, m. 

419 

Goldie, in. 

419 


Index of 


Goldie, h. 

419 

Goldie, l\ 

415 

Goldfinch, in. 

107 

Gomes, m. 

99 

Gordon, d. 

329 

Gonne, in. 

107 

Gordon, 

320 

Gordon, d. 

420 

Gordon, tl. 

108 

Gordon, 

423 

Goidon, 

221 

Gordon, 

399 

Gordon, m. 

415 

Gordon, pa‘ 

221 

Gordon, 

106 

Gordin, b. 

101 

Grote, a. 

219 

Groves, pa. 

431 

Gould, nt. 

432 

Gould, in. 

536 

Guise, b. 

328 

Gourgand, 

635 

Gould, pa. 

100 

Goal bourn, l. 

107 

Golan m. 

325 

Gower, 

535 

Gunning, 

426 

Gurney, 

323 

Grub, 

426 

H. 


Halcomb, m. 

328 

Hiatt, in. 

628 

HaMburton,/^/. 4'U 

Hali bin ton, in. 

107 

Hadmv, w. 

101 

Hamilton, 527,5.!.") 

Haleman, b. 

100 

Haleinan, d. 

212 

Hallett, d. 

99 

Hallett, 

432 

Hall, 

106 

Hall, 

213 

Hammett, 

636 

Hampton, a . 

211 

Hams worth, 

535 

Hamsworth, 

433 

Hauer, in. 

536 

Hancock, d. 

108 

Hanna, pa. 

214 

Hand, pa. 

327 

Hanson, a. 

319 

Hanson, b. 

610 

Hankin, m. 

628 

Hankev, d. 

641 

Ham well. 

427 

Hardy, 420, 

, 633 

Harrington, a. 

219 

Harrington, 

532 

Harrington, 

323 

Hait, pa. 

220 

Hart, 

319 

Iiart, 

105 

Kaie, d. 

641 

Hare, pa. 

22' 

Hare. 

209 

Haidolph, m. 

328 

Harrison, in. 

645 

Harrison, pa. 

221 


Names. 


Harold, d. 

537 

Harman. «t. 

640 

Harding, h. 

328 

Harris, a. 

419 

Harris, 105, 

•219 

Hastings, pa. 

100 

Hastings, 

219 

Hairis, d. 

641 

Hani«, a. 

219 

Harris, b. 

536 

Harrison, 

535 

Hatterdey, b. 

101 

Hatchell, m. 

107 

I lawking. pa. 

109 

Hawkins, 

426 

Hawkins, m. 

216 

Hawkins, pa. 

100 

Hawkins, 

527 

Hawkins, 

431 

Hawkey 

535 

Hawkey, 

109 

Haynes, d. 

641 

Hay, 'ii. 

102 

Hav, pa. 

431 

Hav, 

320 

Ha>, d. 

641 

Hay, pa. 

109 

Havard 

432 

Havard. b. 

104 

Havard, 

109 

Havaid, 

535 

Harvey, m. 

107 

Harvey, 

427 

Harvu , 

426 


209 

Hayes, m. 

102 

H.izlew'ood, a. 

628 

Ha/ aid, d. 

641 

Meathcote, in. 

328 

Heatlicote, d. 

577 

Heat!), b. 

101 

Head, 

431 

Henniker, d. 

433 

Henchman, m. 

328 

Hennington,m. 610 

Hendi j, a. 

628 

Head ye, pa. 

221 

Homing, 

327 

Henderson, 

639 

Heron, 

210 

Heion, 

6-25 

Herbert, d. 

641 

Henry, 

414 

Henning, 

531 

Henderson, 

432 

Herbei t, 

638 

Hertt, d. 

419 

Hendeison, 535 bis. 

Hermauson, d. 

212 

Hes small, a. 

215 

Heyliu, in. 

432 

Heylyn, d. 

433 

Heaiy, d. 

101 

He\ dinger, a. 

301 

Hibbert, 

226 

Hipworth, pa. 

431 

Hish, 

420 

Hill, d. 

534 

Hill. pa. 43, 

,-638 


Hill, 106, 

322 

Hill, d. 

419 

Hill, a. 

012 

Haider, pa. 

109 

Hickman, 

532 

Hiikc®, m. 

102 

Hutchinson, 

218 

Hine, 

535 

H yslop. 

530 

Hobbs, d. 

329 

Hodgsou 

210 

Hod son, d. 

101 

Hood 

213 

Hodson, d. 

641 

Hogg, pa. 

431 

Hogarth, a. 

215 

Hogarth, d. 

633 

Holme, in. 

328 

Holmes 

637 

Holme®, pa. 

220 

Holmes, d. 

103 

Holmes, p./. 221 his. 

Holmes, pa. 

221 

Homer, pa. 

638 

Holland, pa. 

109 

Hoi ford. b. 

107 

HoNworihv, in. 6 i(l 

Home 

426 

Houuue 

325 

Hord, b. 

536 

Hornblow, pa. 

221 

Horspond 

206 

Horst, in. 

419 

Hope 

203 

Hope, l. 

536 

Hope, b. 

536 

Horn wood, b. 

107 

Hopetown, b. 

328 

Hopkins 

427 

Hotham, in. 

328 

Hosseiu 

325 

Houblon, b. 

639 

Hough, pa. 

221 

Howard 

426 

Howard, d. 

537 

Howard 

221 

Howdeu 

322 

Hull, pr. 

102 

Hull, a. 

216 

Hulse, d. 

641 

Hugon, in. 

104 

Hunt, a. 

215 

Hunt 

208 

Hunt, m. 

323 

Hunt, in. 

419 

Hunter, d. 

416 

Hunter, pa. 

109 

Hunter, pa. 

100 

Hunter, a. 

625 

Hunter, d. 

101 

H untie), m. 

640 

Hudrlart 

325 

Hutton 

530 

H ungerford, pa. 100 

H ungerford, a. 

. 420 

Huuford 

209 

Hurd, b. 

328 

Hurdis, m. 

101 

Hutchinson, b. 

. 212 
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Hurd is, J. 

641 

Jones, 815 bis. 

Kirkpatrick, m 

!. 328 

Llewllyn, pr. 

101 

Hurt, d. 

628 

Jones, pa. 

43 i 

Knighton, m. 

328 

Llewellin, a. 

215 

I 


Jones 

551 

Kerie, m. 

328 

Lewin, tn. 

640 

Ibbetson, pa. 

221 

Jones 

427 

Kitson, h. 

216 

Lewis, m . 

102 

Ibbetson 

6.17 

Jones, a. 

215 

Kifson, tn. 

432 

Lewe.s, b. 

432 

Inglefield, m. 

649 

Jones 

531 

Kydd 

210 

Leyne 

535 

Jme&on, in. 

321 

Jones, pa. 

221 

Kydd, 210 bis 

Lind-ay, m. 

640 

Impev, m. 

107 

Jones, d. 

329 

Kymer 

109 

LimL-ay, in. 

212 

limes 

639 

Jones 

209 

Kymer 

327 

Lind, a. 

625 

in lies, m. 

432 

Jopp, a. 

215 

Kyan, d. 

416 

Lismore, pa. 

221 

I wave rarity, b. 

, 63.5 

Jordan, d. 

433 

Knox, (!. 

99 

Liston, pa. 

216 

Jrendr. rarity 

639 

Joye, d. 

628 

Knisse 

527 

Little, p". 

638 

Ireland 

431 

Joye, a. 

101 

L. 


Liverpool 

104 

Ireland 

327 

Juild 

432 

Lamb 

535 

Lyou->, a. 

215 

Ireland, m. 

610 

Jourdan 

313 

Lamb 

109 

Lyons 

535 

J 


Jukes, b. 

99 

Lamb, pa. 

100 

Lyons 

433 

Jacob 

532 

Jussan, d. 

6.53 

Lamb 

327 

Lynch, in. 

536 

Jacobs, d. 

102 

Jusseu, d. 

628 

Lambert, * 0 . 

610 

L\ nn 

431 

Jago 

426 

K 


Lambeit. tn. 

610 

Lj n a in, pa. 

221 

Jackson 

638 

Kcchire, ni. 

419 

Las Casas 

635 

Lye, n*. 

586 

Jackson 

532 

KembaH, a. 

215 

Lacy, in. 

328 

Long, b. 

328 

Jack sou 

530 

Knatclibuli, m. 

536 

L'Uo.ndete, in. 

, 101 

Long 

211 

Jackson 

535 

Keith, pa. 

3*27 

L.nigfnn, pa. 

628 

Logan, pa. 

211 

Jackson, d. 

641 

Keith 

530 

La Grange, d. 

537 

Logan, pa. 

327 

Jackson 

658 

Keith, m. 

536 

Lane, a. 

219 

Lo rt k, b. 

828 

James, m. 

328 

Keith, pa. 

215 

Lane, a. 

419 

f-orkc, d. 

611 

James, tn. 

415 

Kelligham, pa. 

221 

Lane, m. 

610 

Lockuer 

535 

James, /■. 

107 

Kendal], a. 

213 

Lane, m. 

328 

Lockner 

535 

Jamin. />. 

104 

Kendal], pa. 

215 

La idle w 

638 

Lockhart. d. 

483 

Jaramino, m. 

99 

Kendall, pa. 

327 

Laidlaw 

.122 

Lock wood 

132 

Jardine 

426 

Kemp 

431 

La Mr.i.-on, tn. 

107 

Lockwood, in. 

328 

Jarvis, pa. 

215 

Kemthoi ue 

i 2 ;> 

Lauca-tle 

323 

LorybiiKiU. /•. 

6.59 

Jeffeiies, m. 

101 

Kenney, 

555 

Laikins, b. 

432 

Loiuden, d. 

108 

Jenkins, pa. 

221 

Kennedy, b. 

432 

Lake 

106 

Longli:i, d. 

101 

Jenkins 

X09 

Kenedy, a. 

210 

Lake 

531 

Loved ay, pa. 

221 

Jenkins 

109 

Kennedy 

535 

Laverdand, b. 

104 

Lovel i.-s, pa. 

2..1 

Jenkins 

221 

Kcnmare, hi. 

328 

Lawny 

639 

Lowdeu, m. 

640 

Jenkins 

100 

Meat, d. 

5. '7 

Latter 

524 

Lout 1!, d. 

423 

Jenkins, ni. 

328 

h eene, m. 

328 

La\lmrn, a. 

215 

Lowe 

221 

Jervis, pa. 

327 

Kennel 1, tn. 

640 

Law t her 

104 

Lour 

628 

Jeivis 

531 

Rear, .n. 

107 

Law tou 

417 

Lou L n and Molia, 

Johnstone, pa. 

221 

Kcir 

207 

Law, m. 

536 

pi. 

100 

Johnson 

535 

Keir 

10 2 

Laurence 

p •-> t 

Lloyd 

326 

Jobsou, tn. 

212 

Keay 

427 

La we 

531 

I. hr d, m. 

107 

Johnston 

426 

Revs 

208 

Lawden 

427 

Lit.} (I 

522 

Johnson 

322 

Kev, h. 

432 

Lawa 

53! 

Loudon 


Johnson, m. 

628 

Kay 

322 

La\ard 

312 

Luca**, in. 

; > • 7 

Johnstone, pa. 

221 

Kidd 

221 

Laje-sc, b. 

1 04 

Lumley, ,n. 

107 


bis. 

Kcatine, d. 

611 

Leboidiotmnc// 10 1 

Idlin'' * . d. 

216 

Johnson, pr 

101 

Keating, pa. 

221 

Lemondm*’, /■. 

115 

L'liioy, 

641 

Johnson, d. 

420 

Keating? 

529 

LeaHi. p’t. 

1 U 

La Kin,//. 

633 

Johnson, pr. 

419 

R;cr 

530 

Leeohmcie, d. 

611 

Lu-ignan, h. 

103 

Johii'ou, pa. 

327 

Kinder Jy, m. 

628 

Leg, b. 

528 

Lr.'-lrncton, /'. 

101 

Johnson 

535 

Kinnei'dv, a. 

215 

T/Cethe 5 , m. 

1.12 

Ln-ciu ’ >->, d. 

537 

Johnson, a. 

21.3 

Kmnei j\, a. 

*216 

Le 'lei chant, r. 

101 

L.m -den 

121 

Johnson 

208 

Km lot 1 . ' 

327 

Lc i Jiton, a. 

215 

Lu no ,r e.pa. 

100 

Johnstone, d. 

.539 

Kmnaifl, pa. 

221 

Lth.li Yon, pr. 

101 

M. 


Johnson, a. 

215 

KiHiunnu'nd, / > 

.f;10 

Leith 

5 

M* Arthur, pa. 

100 

Johnson, m. 

02- i 

Kmc, 105#, 321 . 

,416 

L**ch ic, /»/. 

i, i 

I\J‘ Aitlmr, pa. 

220 

Johnson, (>. 

038 

xl2d. 

. t'A i 

Lennox 

221 

Mail 

4-26 

Johnson 

d"»5 

Kintr. 1 0b 

Le-ene, d. 

611 

Mad dock, a. 

525 

Johiron, a. 

214 

Kin., a. 

99 

Lev % }.'. 

482 

M‘ Cald« i r, ; ». 

212 

Johnson, a. 

62 

K*:u, in. 

201 

L< hhi utii 

535 

M.drolm 

221 

Johnson, a. 

215 

Kui-', d. 

6*28 

1 i-» man 

638 

M.dodm, pa. 

420 

John«ou, b. 

103 

Kir -'lit, b. 

328 

Ltnieie, a. 

319 

Maicdra 

219 

Johnson, d. 

212 

K nJit 

639 

Len or 

521 

Male* Im 

219 

Johnson 

4. >2 

Knight. a. 

319 

Leckic, b. 

216 

Main*! m 

105 

.Ioul’s 215 4... 

Kirby 

6 ;*i 

L< -tic, pa. 

221 

Maljolm 

106 

dbaes, pa. 

100 

Kiikpatrick, d. 

537 

LlewciliH; a. 

216 

Maiton, b. 

10* 
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Mallett, m. 

53 6 

Mellis, pa. 

638 

Malton, m. 

212 

Melville 

320 

Maikm, pa. 

431 

Meld, pa. 

431 

Maliphant, m. 

640 

Meuds 

426 

M* Mahon, pa. 

100 

Mendes 

325 

M a unde, d. 

53 

Menzies, pa. 

221 

Maudave, h. 

104 

Menzies, pa. i 

filth. 

Mack! ay, m. 

212 


221 

Macaulay 

105 

M‘Creary, d. 

103 

Macauley 

219 

Mennett, m. 

328 

Maggor, b. 

628 

Mat lean, m. 

536 

M* Lain, m. 

432 

M‘ Lean, b. 

415 

M* Law 

417 

M‘ Leod 

535 

Manley, ni. 

415 

Meaux, m. 

536 

Manley, d. 

537 

Mackenzie, a. 

219 

Macnabb, pa. 

327 

Mackenzie 

527 

Manington, d. 

416 

Mackenzie, pa. 

220 

Manning, a. 

533 

M‘ Kenzie, d. 

641 

Man, ship, d. 

641 

Meriton 

535 

Mansley, a. 

219 

Merchant, m. 

212 

Mansell 

219 

Mercer, pa. 

221 

Mandeville, l. 

628 

Mercer, b. 

415 

Mackay 

219 

Mackintosh, a. 

212 

Maillaud, pa. 

220 

Maclagan, d. 

641 

Maitland 

320 

Macdonald, 

211 

Maitland 

426 

Macdonald, 

210 

Mansfield, b. 

610 

Macdonald, 

206 

Mann is, d. 

104 

Macdonald, a. 

319 

May, d. 

641 

Macdonald, pa 

. 535 

Mason, m. 

107 

Macdonald, pa 

.221 

Mason 

431 

Malton, d. 

628 

Mason, m. 

107 

Mackenzie, a. 

525 

Mayers, m. 

328 

Mackintosh, 

214 

Mayne 

427 

Macleod, m. 

640 

Mayne, /•. 

632 

Macleod, per. 

10o 

Maitin, d. 

103 

Macleod, 

219 

Mai tin, d. 

216 

Marriott,/) a. 

109 

Martin, pa. 

327 

Marshall, a. 

215 

Martin 

323 

Mc. Pherson, 

535 

Martin, l. 

419 

Macpbersou, ra.415 

Martin, pi. 

213 

Macleod, 

532 

Martin, a. 

106 

Macpherson, 

219 

Marshall, a. 

211 

Mc.CavvIay, otf.220 

Marshall, a. 

311 

Maugham, 

327 

Marshall, a. 

312 

Mawson, d. 

641 


bis 

Maxfield, 

638 

Marsh, pa. 

628 

Mereen, 

325 

Marino, pa. 

327 

Melville, in. 

610 

Markham 

426 

Methuen, b. 

432 

Martineau, m. 

: 640 

Methven, 

318 

M‘ Taggart 

220 

Meynell, 

534 

Mars ton, m. 

212 

Meynell, 

106 

Warstoti, d. 

416 

Mc. Cliiitock, pa. 

Master, a. 

210 


100 

Mathews 

325 

Mc. Clintock, 

232 

Mathew*, b. 

415 

Miuchin, m. 

413 

Mathew.-, pa. 

431 

M inchin, m. 

107 

Mathews 

325 

Mickle, b. 

419 

Mathew 

520 

Middleton, 

307 

Marnati, d. 

641 

Middletou, 

207 

Macquarie 

313 

Mignan, b. 

212 

Macqmrie 

634 

Millington, b. 

130 

Macquteu, a. 

212 

Miller, pa. 

222 

Maxwell 

426 

Miller, 

392 

Maxwell 

106 

Miller, 

281 

Maxwell, d. 

537 

Miles m. 

107 

Meade, m. 

640 

Mills, b. 

628 

M 4 Gregor, a. 

319 

Mills, m. 

536 

Me he table, <f. 

419 

Wilis* 

416 


Milne, d. 95 Neale, h. &2& 

Milne, 424 Na,.h, pa. 327 

Me. Kinnon, a. 319 Nash 322 

Mitchell, d. 625 Nash 639 

Mitchell, m. 107 Nash, pa. 215 

Mitchell, pa. 221 Narcis, b. 212 

Mitchell, 426 Napier 327 

Micholson, »>. 107 Napier 535 

Me. Whirter, 209 Nepean 5'26 

M\ lins, m. 328 Nesbitt, to. 328 

Me. Colly, m. 212 Nelson 638 

Me. Cormick, 5.101 Neville, m. 307 
Me. Doughall, 426 Newland, d. 628 

Me. Dotvall, b. 419 Newell, to, 328 

Moldwortli, pa.220 Need, a. 219 

Sloncrief. 322 Newuham, m. 107 

Morgan, a. 420 Newbolt, d. 101 

Mongans, d. 329 Newbolt, «. 628 

Morgan, 427 Newton, pa. 27.1 

Mongans, m. 536 Newton, pa. 221 

Moigain, 527 Newbolt 416 

Moira, pa. 220 Newlyn, tf. 101 

Moira, 205 Nicholls 323 

Mollay,pa. 639 Nicholls, pa. 221 

Morthillon, 635 Nicholls 431 

Mossell, ft. 319 Nicholls 636 

Moss, d. 537 Nicholls 109 

Moorant, m. 640 Nicholls 535 

Moorsoin, 426 Nicholls, pa. 221 

Morrice. m. 328 Nichols, to. 536 

Mortlock, pa. 220 Nicholets, d. 413 

Morton,™. 415 Nicholas, pa. 431 

Morse,™. 107 Nightingale 162 

Morpeth, 105 Nightingale 533 

Mosley, m. 328 Nightingale 101 

Moore, pa. 220 Nightingale 525 

Mooie, 535 Nightingall, a. 216 

Mooic, pa. 535 Nolkvn, d. 537 

Moore, d. 534 Nimrod 210 

Morey, 423 bis. Niven, a. 212 

Money, 423 Norris, d. 641 

Money, 105 Norinanville,m.640 

Moyne, 328 Norton 527 

Montgomerie, 1.639 O 

Mooyrart, 4. 103 Oakes, m. 212 

Morrison, pa. 221 Oakes, pa. 220 

Moss,™. 536 Oakes 219 

Monson, m. 640 O’Brien 213 

Matherall, pa, 100 O’Btien 102 

Motley 532 O’Brien 416 

Molrey 637 O’Brien, pa. 431 

Motly 219 O’Hailoran 210 

Mould 426 O’Hara, m. 107 

Mountain, pa. 221 O’Meara,!. 432 

Me. Guoid 318 Ogilvy 108 

Me. (hillock 423 Ogilvy, a. 101 

Muhldorff, m. loi Ouchterlony,™.328 

Mudge 530 Ochterlony lo5 

Mullens, pa. 431 Oldham 639 

Munt, pa. 416 Orme, a. 219 

Munro 322 O’Reillv, d. 329 

Murrialjpc. 431 O’Reilly, d. 419 

Muryay, b. 212 Oppeiman, d. 101 

Murray, h. 536 Orde, pa. 100 

Murray, d. 329 Onslow, tn. 536 

Murray 106 Owen 532 

Owen, d. 64 1 

N Oswald, a. 525 

Naish 109 Osborne, d. 37S 
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Osborne, m. 

432 

Prinsep, a * 

210 

Ricketts 

416 

Russel!, 

423 

Osborn, b. 

aifi 

Pym, m. 

640 

Ricketts, m. 

101 

Russell, a. 

215 

Otway, m. 

640 

Plowden 

523 

Ricketts 

423 

Russell, b. 

628 

P. 


Plowden 

530 

Ripley 

639 

Ruxham, pa. 

535 

Palin, pa. 

109 

Plowden, pk. 

100 

Ripley 

628 

S 


Palm, b. 

103 

Pocoeke 

427 

It) lev, pa* 

100 

Sackville, d. 

103 

Palmer 

325 

Porkhngton. d. 

537 

Rycro t, pa. 

100 

Seawell, 

221 

Palmer 

426 

Polders 

426 

R) ley, pa. 

220 

Schatchlev, b. 

103 

Paillott, m. 

104 

Polignae, m. 

328 

Riva^, a. 

219 

Sadlo, d. 

4") 

Pallt-y. pa. 

633 

Poole, pa. 

638 

Rochfort, a. 

2 1 5 

Shaw, b. 

100 

Paesiello, d. 

433 

Pole, b. 

328 

Rollins 

531 

Shaw, 

534 

Peiks, b. 

212 

Popham 

426 

Robinson 

212 

Shawe, a. 

219 

Parrish, b. 

415 

Ponsonby, m. 

329 

Robinson, m. 

640 

Shaw, b. 

415 

Pattle, d. 

312 

Powell, pa. 

221 

Robinson, b. 

432 

Sharpe, a. 

215 

Pattle 

213 

Prothero, pa. 

327 

Robinson 

530 

Shank, b. 

633 

Payne, m. 

536 

Pottinger, pa. 

535 

Robertson, 

520 

Shanks, 

103 

Pari by 

211 

Pownhall, in. 

328 

Robertson, pa. 

220 

Sage, d. 

525 

Parrimour, l. 

628 

Powis 

212 

Robertson, a. 

641 

Shakespeare, pa. 

Parry 

530 

Poulett, m. 

328 

Robertson, 

325 


327 

Park, m. 

536 

PI nm ridge 

417 

Robertson, 

432 

Shakespear, b. 

419 

Pratt 

427 

Pugh, m. 

107 

Robertson, 

426 

Shakespeare, pa. 

Patou, b. 

415 

Pnrnis 

106 

Robertson, d. 

419 


221 

Paterson 

535 

Pudner, pa. 

628 

Robeifson, 

325 

Shakespear, 

£31 

Paterson 

426 

H 


Robertson, 

639 

Smalley, d. 

628 

Patiills 

211 

Rae 

320 

Robertson, 

624 

Smalley, m. 

101 

Pawlett, m. 

432 

Raffles, pa. 

221 

Robertson, pa. 

327 

Smallej, a. 

211 

Paxton, a. 

210 

Raffles 

313 

Robeitson, d. 

101 

Samuels, m. 

419 

Paul, m. 

101 

Raffles 

528 

Robertson, m. 

432 

Sam, d. 

433 

Peache 

535 

Raffles 

218 

Robertson, d. 

4l9 

Sliakur, d. 

212 

Peacocke, d. 

641 

Raffle*, m. 

640 

Robertson, 

326 

Slatei, pa. 

220 

Pearson, a. 

215 

Raffles 

Cl!) 

RoI)cm»:i, b. 

415 

Slaney,/>a. 

431 

Peile 

211 

Rafter, pa. 

■220 

Kobertson, m. 

216 

Sanders, a. 

108 

Pel lew, hi. 

107 

Ragoardette, m. 420 

Huberts, 

532 

Santa*sam, m. 

104 

Pelly 

205 

Ralph 

535 

Roberts, 

108 

Santassam, m. 420 

Pelly, 4. 

328 

Ralph 

323 

Robarts, d. 

641 

Sanders, 

221 

Pell, 4. 

328 

Rainey, pa. 

327 

Roberts d. 

419 

Samos, m. 

640 

Perceval, m. 

328 

Rainey, a. 

5'25 

Rodney, h. 

420 

Snard, in. 

536 

Perle, rn. 

432 

Ramsay 

203 

Rowels, in. 

536 

Sai toriou«, a. 

312 

Perrin, pa. 

215 

Ramsay, b. 

434 

Rogers, pa. 

108 

Sarkie.?, 

325 

Peunetather,»«.431 

Rankcn, pa. 

431 

Rogeis, m. 

640 

Stable, in. 

640 

Penman, m. 

212 

Raujarva, m. 

103 

RonahK. in. 

640 

St an dei t, d. 

537 

Penanri, m. 

104 

Ryan, m. 

640 

Rondeaux, in. 

104 

Stan fell. 

534 

Pennell, a. 

312 

Ryann, pa. 

221 

Roper, in. 

536 

St an fell, 

106 

Penley, a. 

215 

Raynsford. pa. 

too 

Ro-e, 

106 

Sargent, 

436 

Penrose 

428 

Raynsford, a. 

212 

Ross, 

327 

Stanley, pa. 

109 

Percy r a, d. 

420 

Ravcnhill, d. 

641 

Ro*e, m. 

640 

Stanley, 

426 

Pereira 

628 

Rhenins, in. 

419 

Kos«, 

535 

Stanley, pa. 

100 

Perkins 

427 

Reid, h. 

432 

Ross, m. 

628 

Stau!c\, m. 

328 

Perkins, in. 

537 

Reid 

551 

Rothman, m. 

210 

Staunton, pa. 

215 

Pinchard 

532 

Reid, pa. 

431 

Rowley, 

530 

St.il i),pn. 

214 

Phillips, d. 

433 

Reid 

530 

Row land. 

326 

Stiaeev. a. 

210 

Phillips, a. 

3l9 

Rcnfrey 

427 

Roworth, pa. 

220 

Staikev, d. 

212 

Pilkirjgton 

530 

Reeves, a. 

99 

Rooke, in. 

328 

Snange, h. 

419 

Pilcher, a. 

533 

Rees, a. 

5 26 

Rou>, hi. 

328 

Sti amre, p /. 

220 

Pierrepoint, d. 

103 

Revans 

426 

Ro\d>, 

4lfi 

St 1. den. 

426 

Piper, l\ 

100 

Reynolds, d. 

541 

Roy, 

639 

Strangford, 

324 

Pitot, d. 

104 

Rihblesdale, d. 

108 

RuilV, d. 

433 

St range wavs, pa. 

Phillips 

422 

Riddle, pa. 

327 

Rudvaid, mi. 

101 


327 

Phil pot, m. 

99 

Riddell 

426 

Rmnbold, 

307 

Strangewavs pa. 

l*igon, in. 

328 

Riddell, b. 

327 

Rumbobl, 

207 


215 

Pitra, m. 

104 

Riddell, pa. 

215 

Rumley, 

211 

Strachan, m. 

101 

Peirce, m. 

216 

Rideont, a. 

101 

Rupton, d. 

99 

Stacban, pa. 

639 

Prinald, d. 

108 

Richardson 

532 

Russell, m. 

610 

Staple*", ui. 

f>77 

Pricket 

427 

Richardson, d. 

423 

Russell, b. 

100 

Si amre wa \".pa 

.221 

Frier, m. 

107 

Richardson 

221 

Russell, b . 

216 

Stiangr', 

0:> 

Prier, pa. 

221 

Ricb.»rd«on, »«.327 

KUS5.11, 207 bis 

Stakanl, pa. 

100 

Prioreau, d. 

537 

Richardson, in. 

10; 

Russell, 

207 

Sattcrtliwaite, 

d. 

Prier, d. 

329 

Richai\Koii,/2tf 

.221 

Russell. 

213 


<>4i 

Prier, b. 

640 

Ricketts 

■2 1 r 

Hu, sell, pa. 

220 

S'anuuc, a. 

215 
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Sawyer, d. 

101 

Symons 

531 

Sornig, m. 

608 

Triepland 

205 

Sannaitre, d. 

104 

Simons, in. 

64O 

Strong, d. 

641 

Thynue, m. 

432 

Saunders, d. 

210 

Symonds 

219 

Snodgrass, 

a. 215 

Thyssen, a. 

319 

Saunders, a. 

2*9 

Silk 

535 

Slonar, b. 

536 

Tysseu, m. 

328 

Seward, m. 

415 

Sylvester, pa 

. 21 

South, m. 

536 

Tyler , pa. 

109 

Savage, m . 

536 

Smith, d. 

215 

Stover, a. 

215 

Tyler, pa. 

100 

Sayer, 

416 

Smith, m. 

415 

Sham, m. 

432 

Toby, b. 

536 

Sayer, 

213 

Smith, pa. 

100 

Shuru, a. 

209 

Todd, pa. 

221 

Scimell, pa. 

221 

Smith, in. 

64O 

Shutt, m. 

640 

Tongue, d. 

101 

Searle, m. 

104 

Smith, m. 

M7 

Sullivan 

104 

Thomas, b. 

415 

Selsea, d. 

433 

Smith, pa. 

100 

Sh umner, d. 537 

Thomas, pa. 

327 

Shea, pa. 

100 

Smith 

325 

Sutherland 

102 

Tli om as, m. 

107 

Shea, a. 

■*33 

Smith, tn. 

536 

Sutherland, 

m. 328 

Thomson, d. 

108 

Shew lock, m. 

536 

Smith, pa. 

327 

Sutherland 

420 

Thompson, li. 216 

Sherman, b. 

212 

Smith, d. 

101 

Sutt, d. 

537 

Thompson, pa. 221 

Sherman, d. 

9!) 

Smith, pa. 

431 

Stuart, pa. 

100 

Thomson 

321 

Sheriff, m. 

210 

Smith, b. 

610 

Stuart, pa. 

431 

Thomson 

531 

Sheuson, a. 

628 

Smith, n. 

210 

Stuart, b. 

328 

Thompson 

535 

Shepherd, b. 

432 

Smith, a. 

101 

Stuart 

414 

Thompson, d. 

• 329 

Sheppee, 

527 

Smith, m. 

328 

Stuart, pa. 

220 

Thompson, m. 432 

Slegg, pa. 

220 

Smith, a. 

215 

Stuai t 

427 

Tljorman, in. 

432 

Shewell, h. 

610 

Smith, b. 

415 

Sutherland 

633 

Thomson 

532 

Smelt, a. 

625 

Smythe, b. 

328 

Suxpitch 

213 

Thomson 

531 

Sneg, d. 

312 

Smith 

527 

T. 


Tomkins, d. 

539 

Setii, b. 

212 

Smith 

205 

Tait,ptf. 

220 

Thornhill 

530 

Sergeant, pa. 

535 

Smith 

531 

Thatcher 

106 

Thointou, m. 

328 

Spenlilo, m. 

536 

Smith, in. 

328 

Talbot 

327 

Thoker, pa. 

221 

Spellei, pa. 

100 

Smith, b. 

328 

Tan cock 

106 

Toker 

414 

Spellwinde, d. 

631 

Smith, tn. 

212 

Tanner 

532 

Tolkien, m. 

107 

Seton, 

207 

Smith, d. 

216 

Tarliutt 

221 

Topander, d. 

101 

Seton, 

307 

Smith, b. 

642 

Tarnex, d. 

104 

topping 

322 

Seton 

535 

Smyjh, b. 

212 

Tatharn 

109 

Thorold, b. 

328 

Stephens, d . 

641 

Simpson, a. 

211 

Tatham 

109 

Torrens 

219 

Stephens, 

427 

Simpson, d. 

640 

Travers, a. 

319 

Torrin 

527 

Stephenson, 

535 

Simpson, pa. 

222 

Travel pa. 

221 

Trotter, b. 

536 

Stephcn»o:i, a. 

, 420 

Stilt 

5*9 

Travers, pa. 1 

220 6m 

Trotter, a. 

219 

Stephenson, 

325 

Skinner, //. 

211 

Travels, pa. 

226 

Trow er 

423 

Stevenson, pa. 

220 

Stirling, pa. 

439 

Taunton, b. 

328 

Towne, d. 

433 

Stephenson, d. 

633 

Stirling, b. 

410 

Taunton, pa. 

. 628 

Townshend, d. 

•433 

Stephenson, a. 

628 

Styan, in. 

328 

Taunton, m. 

640 

Townsend 

432 

Stephenson, d. 

419 

Strickland, tn. 

536 

Tavvze, a. 

215 

Towse, a. 

216 

Stephenson, pa 

, 100 

Stritch, a. 

628 

r raylor, tn. 

328 

Tudhall, m. 

640 

Steele, d. 

420 

Svvinton, pa. 

100 

Taylor, in. 

328 

Thuiiier, d. 

IO4 

Steele, b. 

100 

Syder, m. 

536 

Taj lor, m. 

102 

Tucker 

102 

Stewart, 

104 

Sykes, pa. 

213 

Taylor, a. 

212 

Thursby, m. 

419 

Stewart, pa. 

221 

Sykes, pa. 

327 

Taylor 

530 

Tucker, a. 

216 

Stewart, pa. 

100 

Sivrac 

431 

Taylor, b. 

536 

Tucker 

414 

Stewart, b. 

102 

Saber, m. 

212 

Taylor, b. 

536 

Tucker, b. 

216 

Stewart, 

624 

Shone,' 'b. 

071 

Taylor, in. 

640 

Tucker 

209 

Stewart, b. 

212 

Seott, d. 

416 

Taylor 

625 

Turnbull 

321 

Scewart 

106 

Scott, d. 

628 

Taylor, pa: 

221 

Tapper, b. 

328 

Stewart, a. 

212 

Scott 

520 

Taylor 

535 

'i urn penny, tn. 640 

Stewart, 

527 

Scott, d. 

641 

Taylor, pa. 

535 

Turner, pa. 

415 

Stewan, d. 

99 

Scott, in. 

419 

Tegart, m. 

536 

Turner, in. 

107 

Sewell, tn. 

101 

Scott, m. 

431 

Teignmouth 

104 

Turner 

532 

Sweeting 

436 

Scott, d. 

101 

Theed 

106 

Turner, h. 

641 

Sweet land, tn. 

64 0 

Scott, pa. 

22 

Theeker 

108 

Tuir, a. 

319 

Sewell 

102 

Scott, a. 

319 

Telfair 

528 

U. 



Sweetenham 

53 1 

Scott 

325 

Telfer, m. 

640 

T T dney, pa. 

100 

Sweetland, b. 

432 

Scott, d. 

329 

Telper 

431 

Uibani, d. 

537 

Skelton 

637 

Socajee, d. 

216 

Teiiipletown, l. 432 

I Underwood 

531 

Skeltou 

638 

Somerville 

535 

Trench, rn. 

536 

Underwood 

531 

Sevestre 

318 

Someren, m. 

419 

Tweiu 

431 

Urquhart, a. 

211 

gtrelitz, d. 

640 

Stofford 

637 

Tween 

327 

Valpy, pa. 

431 

Sidmonth 

104 

Soltikoff, d. 

433 

Twentyman, *12.432 

Valpy, d. 

320 

Simms, m. 

101 

Stoiiehouse,pa. 

.628 

Tiellerup^ b. 

212 

Valentine 

427 

Simmons, pa. 

220 

Spooner, d. 

329 

Tipton, pa. 

327 

Vansitttart 

1(*4 

Simons, m. 

419 

Stokes, a. 

211 

Tipton, pa. 

215 

Vauderstraaten 

, h. 

Simons, d. 

101 

Stockdale, m. 

101 

Trimmer, m. 

107 


103 
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Tan neck, d. 

433 

Watson, pa. 

416 

White, pa. 

221 

Wilts, b. 

639 

Vaity, d. 

101 

Wray, d. 

433 

White, d. 

99 

Winn, b. 

107 

Vardan, d. 

625 

Warburton,/)a 

.628 

Wihcock, m. 

432 

Winter, to. 

536 

Vassy 

527 

War lenburgli 

426 

Wilder, in. 

107 

Wintour 

532 

Vaughan 

555 

Watd, m. 

640 

Wilde, h. 

640 

Wright, a. 

212 

Vaughan 

535 

Ward 

535 

Wylde, pa. 

221 

Wirtembcrg, d 640 

Vaughan 

221 

Wat d 

535 

Wilkes 

104 

YY light, a. 

533 

Vaughau, pa. 

101 

Ward, to. 

107 

Wilkes 

637 

Wright 

635 

Viuea^h 

213 

Waid, pa. 

431 

Wilkes 

219 

Wright, to. 

I07 

Veuene, m. 

104 

Warden 

325 

Williams, d. 

537 

Wilshiez, b. 

628 

Verulaur, b . 

432 

Warden 

275 

Williams, b. 

639 

Wissett 

637 

Vermeied, pa. 

220 

V/astel, b. 

536 

Williams, pa. 

221 

Wiseman, d. 

633 

Veinon, m. 

536 

Wauchope 

221 

William^, d. 

641 

Wise 

426 

Virienx, a . 

3>3 

Waugh 

21 1 

Williams, d. 

628 

Wise 

427 

Villeneuve 

635 

Waugh, pa. 

221 

Williams, pa. 

416 

Wyse, to. 

212 

VoKtudt 

625 

Weld), d. 

108 

Williams 

638 

Wmon, pa. 

327 

Vol&tiult 

210 

Webb, m. 

432 

Williams, d. 

216 

Woodcock 

208 

W. 


Webber, in. 

625 

Williams 

205 

Woodcock, pa. 

221 

Wade 

527 

Webster, d. 

433 

Williams 

211 

Wolfe, m. 

439 

Waite, d. 

525 

Webster 

535 

Williams 

211 

W 


Walcott, in. 

107 

Web.-rer 

638 

Williams, to. 

536 

Woodbine, to. 

328 

Wallerton,»i. 

415 

Webster, b. 

432 

Williams, 205 bis. 

Wood house 

632 

Wallerton, to. 

415 

Webster, in. 

107 

Williams, pa. 

431 

Woodward, to. 

428 

Walklate, to. 

537 

Weir 

416 

Williams, b . 

102 

Wood, b. 

328 

Wad, to. 

415 

Wheeler 

535 

Williams, pa. 

221 

Wood, in. 

328 

Wallace, to. 

416 

Welbauk 

638 

Williams, b. 

415 

Wools 

535 

Wallin 

106 

Welland, pa. 

220 

Williams, a. 

319 

Wollaston 

307 

Walker 

221 

Welland, pa. 

100 

Wil ianis, pu* 

327 

Wolslcv 

426 

Walker, a. 

212 

Wells 

531 

Williams, b. 

576 

Wo mb well, d. 

537 

Walker 

472 

Welch 

638 

Wilii.imson, m. 640 

Wond. in. 

I03 

Walker, pa. 

221 

Welsh 

108 

Williamson 

326 

Wrongton, 

531 

Walinsley, in. 

640 

Wellington 

306 

Williamson, to. 

432 

Wrottesley, b. 

415 

Walpole, pa. 

100 

Wellington 

219 

Y\ llknison, pa. 221 

X 


Walpole, d. 

329 

Wellesley, a. 

416 

Wilkinson, in. 

432 

Ximcncs, to* 

640 

Walpole, pa. 

419 

Welle sley 

219 

Wilkinson, a. 

219 

Y 


Walters, a. 

210 

Wesley 

426 

Wilkinson 

535 

Yarker, d. 

433 

Walter 

531 

Wessell, to. 

328 

Wilkinson, b. 

536 

Yates, pa. 

419 

Walsh, h. 

107 

Weston 

625 

Wilkiii'on, d. 

628 

Yeo, to. 

640 

Wan spall, d. 

633 

Wetherall, pa. 

220 

Willaws, b. 

100 

Youngbusband I09 

Wat ling 

106 

Weatherall 

535 

Wilson 

325 

Youngbusband 

22L 

Watt, a . 

319 

Wicks, pa. 

638 

Wilson 

535 

Youngbusband, pa. 

Watts 

528 

Wickford, m. 

640 

Wilson, a. 

216 


327 

Watts 

531 

Wigan, pa. 

628 

Wilson 

427 

Young, pa. 

327 

Watt, pa. 

221 

Wlntcomhe, d. 

329 

Wilson 

535 

Young, pa. 

327 

Watkins 

531 

Wnitehill, in. 

633 

Wilson 

520 

Young 

420 

Waterford, b. 

639 

Whiting, in. 

432 

Wilson 

638 

Young, pa. 

214 

Waterhouse, in. 3'2$ 

White, pa. 

221 

Wilson, to. 

640 

Young, pa. 

214 

Waters, pa. 

220 

White, to. 

328 

Wilson 

209 

Young 

431 

Waters, pa. 

220 

White, b. 

107 

Wilraot, to. 

328 

Young, pa. 

221 

Watson, a. 

319 

White, in. 

640 

Wilson, pa. 

100 

Young, pa. 

221 

Watson 

318 

White, a. 

101 

W ilson 

219 

Yoledjk 

313 

Watson, pa. 

535 

White, pa. 

109 

Wilson, a. 

211 

Yule 

529 

Watson 

205 

White, d. 433 bis. 

Wilson 

215 

Z 


Watson, d. 

99 

White 

535 

Wihon 

635 

Zettcr 

529 

Watson, d. 

433 

White, d. 

433 

Wilson, pa. 

327 

Ziervogel 

426 

Watson, a. 

319 

White, pa. 

213 

W illimatt, m. 

536 



Watson 

321 

White 

219 

Wiibs, ni. 

536 
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